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Administration of India 1944 

British India consists of the 11 Provinces of Assam, Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Central Provinces and Berar, Madras, North West Frontier, 
Orissa, Punjab, Sind and the United Provinces, plus the Chief Commissi- 
onerships of British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Anda¬ 
mans and Nicobar Islands, Panth Piploda, and does not include any Indian 
States 


Reigning Sovereign—His Majesty George the VI 


India Office 

Secretory of State for India —The 
Ritiht Bon. Mr. L, 5^. Amery, (April, 
]i)ia 

Permaricnt Under-Sccretanj of State — 

Sir P'ind-later Stewart, GO.n., (J.c.i.b. 
C.8.I., L.L.D. 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State —'J'ho Earl of Miinstor. 

Advisers to the Serretary of State — 
Sir H. SlrakoBh G-b.k. Sir B. Williamson 
CI.Km M.B.E., fc^ir J. Clay, k.c.i.E., c.b.L. 
O.B.E., Lt. Col. Sir 11. Wnhrawardy. o.b.e. 
Sir J. A. Woodhead, K c.s.i., C.i.e., Dewan 
Bahadur S. E. Ruganadhan, Sir Courtenay 
Latimer, k.ci.k., c.s.i, Sir G. Wilea, 

K.c.i.E, C.S.I., Sir A. C. Chatterjea, 

G.C.I.E., K c.s I, 

High Commissioner of India—Sir 

Azizul Huq. Kt. c.i.K. 

Government of India 

{Area — 1,808,679, Sq, miles frith a 
population of 352,837,778 oj people—nearly 
one-fifth oj human race) 

Viceroy & Governor General 
11 . E. Field Marshal the Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Wavel! of Syrenaica and 

Winchester, r.c., g.c.b., g.m.s.i., g.m.ie., 

C. M G. 

Members of the Executive Council 

His Excellency General Sir Claude 
John Eyre Auchinleck, g.c.i.e, c.b., o.s.i.. 

D. S.O., O.B.E., A.D.C., Commander-in-Chief 
in India (War). 

The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
K.C.8.I., G.C.I.E., I.c.s. (Home). 

The Hon’ble Sir Jeremy Raismau, 
K.C.8,1., C.I.E., I.c.s. (Finance). 

The Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur Sir A. 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, K.c.s.i. (Supply). 

The Hon’ble Sir Syed Sultan Ahmed 
D.L., Bar-at-Law (Information & Broad¬ 
casting). 

The Hon’ble Malik Sir P'iroz Khan 
Noon, K.C.B.L, K.C.i.B, (Defence). 

The Hon’ble Sir Edward Benthall 
(War Transport). 
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The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Sir 
Mohammad Usman, k.g.i.b. (Post and 
Air). 

The Hon'blo Dr. B. R. Ambedkar 
(La hour). 

'Ihe Hon’ble Sir J. P. Srivastava, 
K B.E. (Food). 

The Hon’ble Sir Jogendra Singh 
(Education, Health and Lands). 

The Hon’ble Sir Muhammad Azizul 
Jiaque, O.I.E., D.IJTT. (Commerce, Indus¬ 
tries and Civil Supplies). 

The Hon’blo l>r. N. B. Khare m.d. 
(Indians overseas) 

The Hon’ble Sir Asoka Kumar Roy, 
Bar-at-Law (Law), 

President, Legislative Assembly —The 
Hon. Sir Abdur Rahim, k.c.s.i. 

President, Council of State —The Hon. 
Sir Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy, K.C.S.I. 
K.C.I.E., li.L.D,, Bar-at-Law. 


Numerical Strengh of Parties 

(a) In Central Assembly 


CongresB Party 

40 

Mufllim League Party 

25 

Non-Party 

25 

Independent Party 

10 

CongreBB Nationalists 

11 

European Group 

9 

Officials 

20 


Total 140 

(b) In Council of State 


Independent Progressive Party 

10 

CongreBB Party 

6 

Muslim League 

6 


Total 22 


Government of Bengal 

Area : — 82,955 sq. miles ; Population— 
60,314,000 (Provisional to the nearest 
thousand). 

Governor 

H. E. The Rt. Hon. Richard Gardiner 
Casey, p.c., d.s.o,, m.o. 
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Connell ot Ministers 

(^oalitit)n formed on with April 1913 

(I) The Jlon’ble Fvhwaja Sir 
Nazimuddin, K.c.i.ic. Chief Minister 
and Minister for IFome Department 
{Including Civil Defence Co-ordination) 
{Muslim Bengal Coalition) 

(y) The li on'hie Mr. Hnseyn Shnhoed 
Suhrawardy. Civil Supplies, {Muslim- 
Bengal Coalition). 

(3) The Hon’hie Mr. Tnisi Chandra 
Goswami Finance {Caste Hindu—Bengal 
Coalition). 

(4) The Hon’ble Mr. Tarolziiddin 
Khan, Education, [Maslim-Bengal Coali- j 
tion ). 

(h) The lIon’bleMr. Ranadn rrosanna 
Pain, Commiiniratiou & Works, (Caste 
Hindu — Bengal Coalition). < 

(0) i'liG llon’i)le Iv'ruj Bahadur j 
Saiyed Mun/.Ziiniiiddin liosain. Ajj^riciil- | 
lure. {Mifslitn- Brnffol (toalifion). | 

(7) The Hon’blo Mr. I'aruk Nath : 
Mnkluu’jee, M. n. k., Revenue (("asti- j 
Hindu- Bengal ('oalitioji). i 

(5) ’riie llon’ld*' ’Mo luirrufT l!oHH.r!ii, ! 

Khan Bahadur, .riulicinl uud Lfii-Klutive i 
{Musliin-Bengaf Coalition). I 

(9) The Jfon’hle Mr. Khwuja i 

Sahabuddin c.n.K., Commerce, Labour 
and liKlufitrit?.s {Inr.lnding Dost War 
Reconstruction (M usli m-Bengal Cojli~ 

lion). 

(10) The llon’ble Mr. ITemhari 

Barman, Forest and ExciHc, {Sehedtiled , 
Caste-Bengal Coalition). I 

(II) Thellan’ble Khan Bahadur Mauivi | 
Jalnluddin Ahmed. Tublic Health and 
Local Solf-Government {.Mush no Bengal 
Coalition.) 

(Iw) The TIon'ble Mr. Vulin Behary 
Mullick, Publicity, (Behedulcd. Ca.'^tc- 
Bengu. I C na I it io n). 

(13) The Hon’blo Mr. Jo^endra 

Nath Mandal, Co-operative Credit and 
Rural Indebtedness. {Scheduled (Uistt- 
Bengal Coalition). ! 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Khan Bahadur ^Mohammad Ali 
( Muslim - Bengal (UHiliUtni), 

(2) Nawabzada K. N.'isaruIIah, 

( Muslim.-Benya I Coalition). 

(3) Mr. Abdullah AI-Mahinood 

{Muslim-Bengal Coalition ) 

(4) Mr Serajiil Islam {Muslim-Bengat 
Coalition). 

(5) Air, Biren Rotj {Caste. Hindu — 

Benga I Con Iitio n ). 

(()) Khan Sahib Alafizuddin Ahmed 
{Musliyn-BengaI Coalition), 

(7) Mr. Atul Chandra Kumar (Caste 
Hindu-Bengal Coalition), 

(8) Air. Rasik Lai Biswas {Scheduled 
Caste-Bengal Coalition) 


(9) Air. Jatindra Nath Ohakraverty 
(Caste Hindu-.Bengal Co ilitian). 

(10) Mr. Ryed Abdul Majid (Muslim — 
Bengal i\mlition). 

(11) Khan Rahib Hamiduddin Ahmed 
(Muslim-Bengal Coalition), 

(12) Mr. Banku Buhari Mondal, 

(Scheduled Caste-Bengal Coalition ). 

(13) Khan Bahadur A. F, Al. Abdur 
Rahman (Muslim-Bengal Coalition). 

(14) Mr Fazliil Rahman (MusHm- 
Bengal Coalition). 

(15) Mr. Alesbahuddin Ahmed {Mu.slim 
—Bengal Coalition). 

(lb) llisi Sahib .Aniikul Chandra Das 
{SehtuIuhat Caste-Bevgal (hmli/•i)n). 

(17. Air. ANisuf Ali Chowdhnry 
! (Muslim-Bengal ('oadition). 

Party AnalyMs In the IlonKal Loplslatlvo 
Assembly --(Total Seals 250) 


Governmenl Supporters 

1. A'lnnlini 70 

2. Bcn-zel SvvArajva Party o 

3. Schediil.'d (kiHte party 20 

•1. I'Niropcan Grou[. 25 

.5. ljal)oiir Party 2 

0. In<lcpcnderit I 

7. Indian Chrirflian 1 

8. An^lo-lndiftiifl 4 

no 

Opposition 

1. Prop;resRive Party 24 

2. ICrishiik Projn I’arfy 17 

3. Nationalislfl 1.3 

4. ('lon'iiress (1 Miicial) 25 

5. C.uiercHB (Boro Grouj)) 10 

U. Indian (Christian 1 

7. Independent 1 

8. Schednlcd (yaste 8 

108 

(One peat iw vacant. T'hp Hnn’ble 
Rpeaker is not included) 

Party AnulyniH in the Bcn;^al 
Legialative (Vnincil. 

(O’otal Scats 63) 

Government Supporters 

1. Aluplim r.enji;ue 2.3 

2. Unattached 7 

3. Euroi)ean8 6 

36 

Opposition 

1. ProKressive Party 7 

2. Oont^resH (Bobo Group) .5 

.3. Oonpjresfl (Official) 6 

4. Nationalists 0 

.0. Unattached 2 
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(The Hon’ble President is not included). 
Capital and ita population— 

Calcutta—2109,000 (Provisional to the 
nearest thousand) 

Summer Capital and its population 

*Daricelinp;~2r),900 ( Provisional to 
the nearest thoiiHand) 

Receipt ni;d Expenditure on 
Revenue Account for the current year— 
Receipts- Ils. 18.43.89.000/- 
Expenditure Rs. 25,80,57,000/- 

Government of the Punjab 

(Area—lSfl riao Sq, miles, Populaliov — 
28,418,819). 

Governor 

H. E. Sir P>ertraud Glancy k.c.s.t., 
K.c.i.K*, (Assumed chfirp:e April 7,1911) 
Council of Ministers 

A UninjiiHt Ministry with the late Sir 
Bikandcr ilyat Ktmu ns Premier was 
formed on April 1. 1957. Sir Sikatidcr 
died on Deceml)er 2(),l9i2, and the other 
Ministers resiniuHi. Lt. Col. Malik 
Khizjir Ilyat Khan Tiwann was then 
summoned to aPr-iht t};c (Jovernor in the 
formation oi a .Mitii^try. All the former 
Ministt IB wen- uicluded ami a new Minis¬ 
ter added. 'I he i>reBcnt Ministry was, 
therefore, technictilly formed oij Decem¬ 
ber iiU, 1942, hut virlusdly it is a con- 
timiutioi) of the former Unionist Minis¬ 
try with a DPkv Premier. 

(if) 'Phe ilon. Ut. Col. Nawabzada 
Malik Khizar Ilyat Khan Tiwauf*. {Muh- 
lini-(/ ninnit t, I^ri 

(h) The lion. liao Bahadur (Uiaudlui 
Sir Chhotu Ram, ^linister of Kevtnue 
{HiiKhi-Lhiiovist). 

(c) 'J’he Hon. Sir MsmioI er i^al, 
P'inance Minister (Hindu-Nui'amal Pro- 

gressire. ). 

(d) d’hc lion. ?diiin Abdul If aye, 
Min! •itor of Uduc.atinn, [Muslim-i vir.vist\. 

(r.) Tlic ilon. Snrdar Baldev 
Minister of Dcvrlopment, [Stkti’PunJab 
United Sikh J\iriy). 

(f) The Jinn. Major Sardar Shaukat 
Ilyat Khan, Minister of Public works, 
{Mu slim-Mu slim League). 

Politfeal designat'on of the Ministry— 
Unionist, 

Date of formation of Mlnistry- 

D(5ceinber 30, 1912. 

Parliamentary Secretaries : 

(a) Mir Maqbool Mahinood, {Miisinn- 
U nionist). 

(b) Mian Allah Yar Khan Daulatana 
{Muslim- Unio?iisf). 

(c) Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan 
{Muslim-Unionist), 

(d) Sheikh Faiz Muhammad M. B. E. 
{Muslim Unionist). 


(e) Rai Sahib Thakur Ripudaman 
Singh {Hindu-National Progressive), 

(f) Chaudhari 3’ikka Ram, m. k e, 
(IltJidu Unionist). 

(g) Sardar Japjit Stngh Man, m. b. k. 
(Sikh-Punjab Uftiled Sikh Party), 

(h) vSardar Gopal Singh (Depressed 
Class Unionist), 

Parliamentary Private Secretaries. 

(n) Syed Arojad Ali Shah, M. b. E, 
(U iiinnist-Muslim). 

(If) Bhagat ilans Raj {Depressed 
Cl a ss - Unio nis i ). 

(c) Sir William Roberts, Kt. c. i. E 
(Christian-U nionisi). 

(d) Mian Sultan Mahmud Hotiana 
( Muslim-Uji i o nis t). 

(e) Suli Abdul Hamid Khan {Mus¬ 
lim-Unionist). 

Numerical Strength of Parlies 

The total number of seats in the 
Legislative Asserably is 175 including 
the lion’ble Speaker. They arc divided 
into parties as follows :— 

Governme-t Supporters :—Unionist 
Party 97 ; Punjab United Sikh Party 17 : 
Independent 3 ; National ITogressive 4 ; 
Total 121. 

Opposition : Congress i*arty 3G ; In¬ 
dependent Members 17 ; Total 53. 

Capita! and its po/ui/a/rVw—Lahore- 
G71,G51 

Summer 'tjnlal and its population — 
i Simla-18,319. 

Peceipts and E.t enditurc on Revenue. 
Aer'mn! for Hn eurre.ni year : — 
Rr "vur UstimaUi Rs. 15.19 lakhs — 
IJ rpendifure Rs. ltM9 lakhs. 

Government of Sind 

(/Irt’C/— ■P),37S Sq. nnies j Populutiofi — 
4,585,Co.'s). 

Governor 

Sir Hugh Dow, K.c.s.i., (m.k., i.c.s., 
tApril, 1, 1941), 

Council of Ministers 

Coalition—Formed on 10-19-]942 

The Hon’hle Sir Ghulam iiusBain 
llidayatullah K.(\s.i., (lTeniit?r in charge 
Finance l>epartment) {Muslim League). 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Muham¬ 
mad Ayub S. Khnhro (Ministcr-in-charge 
Kevcmie,Registration and Co-Operative 
Societitfs). (j^fusiim League). 

'J’he Ilon’Me Pir lllahi Bakhsh Nawa- 
zali (Minister in-charge. Education, Ex¬ 
cise, Forest, Agiiciilturo, Rural Recons¬ 
truction and Labour Department) 
{Musliin League). 

The Hon'ble Haji Muhammad Hashim 
Gazdar (Minister-in charge, Home, l.egal, 
Political and Miscellaneous Departments) 
{Muslim League). 
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The Hon’ble Rao Saheb Qokaldaa 
Mewaldas Rochlani (Minister-in-char^^e. 
Public Works Department and Local 
Self Government Department) {Hindu 
Mahasabha), 

The Hon'ble Dr. Hemandas Rupchand 
Wadhwani (Minister-in-charge, Medical, 
Public Health, Veterinary and Industries 
Departments) Hindu Mahasabha), 

Parliaioentary Secretaries 

('I) Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsh K. 

Gabole, {Baloch), 

(2) Syed Nur Muhammad Shah 

{Muslim. Lenque) 

(3) Mrs. Jeuubai Ghulamali Allana 

{Muslim League). 

(4) Mr. Muhammad Yusif Khan 

Chandio {Musliiu League), 

(5) Seth Lolumal Rewachand 

Motwani {Hindu Mahasabha), 

Namerical Strength of Parties 
Total Scats. 60. 

Congress 10: Hindu Independent 
Party 9 ; Muslim League 30; Azad Muslim 
3 ; Hindu Mahasabha 3 ; Europeans 3 ; 
Independent 1 ; 1 seat vacant. 

Capital and its Population r—Karachi 
—386, 655. 

Budget for 1944-45—Revenue Receipts 
Rs. 797 lakhs. 

Expenditure on Revenue Accounts— | 
Rs. 0()8 lakhs. 

Government of Orissa 

{Area — Sii,ii00. Sq, miles ; Pojmlation — 
87,S.V,544. 

Governor 

n. E. Sir William Hawthorne liCwis 
K.C.S.L, K.C.I.E., I.C H., J.P., (April 1, 1941). 

Council of Ministers 

Coalition, foriped Nov. 24, 1941, Per¬ 
sonnel :— 

(1) Hon’ble Captain Maharaja Sri Sri ' 
Krishna Chandra Gajapati Narayan Deo ; 
of Parlakimedi {Prime Minister) — Home ' 
AJfairs {excluding Publicity) Local Self- 
Government and Public Works. 

(2) Hon’ble Pandit Godavaris Misra 
— Finance^ Home Affairs {Publicity), 
Development and Education. 

(3) Hon’ble Maulavi Abdus Sobhan 
Khan— and Commerce, Revenue and 
Health. 

Parliamentary Secretary :—Sri Pyari- 
shankar Roy {Hindu-National Coalition), 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
Total Seats—60 

Congress 31; Nationalist Coalition 26, 
Independent 2. 

Capital and its population, Cuttack 
74,297. No Bummer Capital. 

Receipti and Expenditure .'—Receipts 


Rs 212.21 lakhs; *,Expenditure—Rs. 
2,16.02 lakhs. 

Government of Assam 

{Area—-S7,334 Sq. miles; Population— 
10,930,333) 

Governor- Andrew Gourlay Clow, 

K.C.S.I., c I.E., (May 4, 1942) ; 

Council of Ministers 

Coalition formed August 25, 1942 ; 
Personnel : — 

(1) Maulavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad 
Saadullah, M.A., u.l., {Muslim League) 
Prime Minister, 

(2) Naba Kumar Dutta (Assam 
United Party). 

(3) Maulavi Munaw'war Ali, n.A. l.l.b. 
(Mus li m Jjcay ue ), 

(4) Hirendra Chandra Chakialmrti, 
B. A., {Assam United Party). 

(5) Khan Sahib Maulavi MudaitWir 
Hussain Chaudhuri.B.L., {Muslim League). 

(6) Dr. Maliendra Nath Baikia, l.m.p. 
(Assam United Party), 

(7) Khan Bahadur Maulavi Sayidur 
Raharnan, M.A., B.u., { Muslim League), 

( 8 ) Maulavi Abdul Matin Chaudhuri, 
B.L.. {Muslim League), 

(9) Miss Mavis Dunn, B.A., b. t., 
B.L., {Assam United Party), 

(10) Riipnath Brahma, b.u., (A.vsam 
United Party). Appointed Minister on 
August 28, i942). 

No Parliamentary Secretaries. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
Legislative Assembly ;—Total seats—108 
Congress—.31 (including the Speaker). 
Assam United Party—54 (32 belong to 
Muslim League party). I’eople’s Party— 
10; Independent—4. Total 108. 

Legis. Council ;—Muslim 7—incuding 
the President, Mrs Rahman, the rest 
belonging to the Assam United Party 
and also the League I’arty ; Europeans 
2 ; Plains Tribal 1 ; Scheduled Caste 1 ; 
Ahom Community 1 ; Caste Hindu 1 (the 
latter 4 members belong to the Assam 
Party) ; Independents 9 (Marwaries 3 and 
Caste Hindu 6). 

Capital and its Population —Shillong 
—38, 192. No Summer Capital. 

Receipts and Expenditure for current 
year Receipts Rs, 364,20,000 ; Expen¬ 
diture Rs. 3,72,29,000. 

Government of Madras 

{Area t,24,363 Sq, miles. Population — 

4.98.40,664), 

Governor :~Capt. the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Oswald James Hope, G.C.I.E., m.o. ; 
Aeiumed charge March 12, 1940. 
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Advisory Council 

Advisory Council formed October 30, 
1939 ; Present Personnel : 

(1) Sir D. N. Stnvtliic c.i.k,, lc.b. 

(2) Sir Hood, i.c.s. 

(3) T. Austin, c.i.E., i.o.s. 

(4) 8. V. Rsmamurty, c.i.E., i.c.s. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

Legis, Aanonbly : 'loiai Seats 21.1 
(vacant 37) Congress 138 ; Justico 12 ; 
Anglo-Indian 2 ; Muslim League 12 % 
European 4 ; lndcT)endentB 8 ; National 
Democrats 2 ; 'J'otal 178. 

Lrgis. Council Total scats .T'l (vacant 
15) Congress 22 ; dustice 4; Muslim League 
2 ; Nalional Democrats 2 ; Independents 
7. Those w^io have not intimated their 
party afliliation 3 ; Total 40. 

C5a])ital and its iH)pulation- i\IadraH ; 
7,77,481. 

i*^ummer Capital and its Population— 
Ootacamiind : 2118,850 

Receipts : Rs. :T,32,02,000 

Expenditure : Us. 21,22,57,(too 

Government of Bombay 

{Area :— sg. viilcn ; Populafiov — 
fl0,849,S40. 

Governor—Sir John Colville c. c.i.k., t.d. 
(24 March 1913.) 

Advisory Council 

Council formed Nov. 4, 1939 ; Present 
Personnel. 

H. F. Knight, Esq., c. 8. i.. c. i. e. 

I. C. 8. Portfolio ; Finance. 

C, H. Bristow, Esq., C. i. E., i. c. s. j 
Portfolio : Home. i 

G. F. 8. Collins Esq., c, 8. i., c. i. e. 1 
I. c. s. Portfolio ; Revenue. 

U. K. Kripalnni, Enq., c, l. K., l. c. B. , 
Portfolio : Education. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembly —(Total Seats—175) | 
Congress 80 ; Muslim League 21 ; Inde- ; 
pendents 13 ; Independents Lubours 13 ; i 
Progressive l2 ; Peasants and Penjdes 0 ; ' 
Peasants and Workers 4 ; Democratic ; 
Swaraj 4 ; Vacant Seats 13 ; Total 162. 

(b) In Council —('rotal Seats 30 ) 

Congress 10; Miilim League 3 ; Hide- ; 
pendents 8 ; Progressive 1 ; Democratic* 
Swaraj 3 ; Liberal 1; Vacant Seats 4 ; 
Total 26. 

Capital and its population —Bombay 
City—1,489,883 

Summer ('apital and its population'-^ 
Poona—237,560 

Receipts—Hs, 1,769, 20,000 

Expenditure—Rs. 1,768,74,000 

Govt of the United Provinces 

(Area—1,12,191 s</. miles) Population 

-5,63,46.456), 


Governor—H. E. Sir Maurice Gamier 
Hallett, KC,I E., C.I.E., I.c.s., (De¬ 
cember 0, 1939). 

Advisory Council —formed on Novem¬ 
ber 4, 1039. Personnel ;— 

(1) Dr. Panna J..al, M.A., M.SC., llb. 
(Cantab), 1). Litt. (Agrs). Har-at-Law, 
c.s.i., c.i K., I.c.s.,—Education, Industries, 
JiOra]-S«‘lf-Government and Public Health. 

(2) 8ir Tennant Sloan, m.a. (Glas ) 

K C.I.E,, c.s I, I.c.s—Home affairs 

Finance, Justice and Jails 

(3) Mr. A, O. Shiricf, B,A . .7.P., i.c.s.— 
Revenue, Rural Development, AgrieulMirc, 
Forrsts. Comniunications and Irrigation. 

Sir A. W. Ibbotson, m a.. C.i e, m.b.e., 
M.O., I.c.s.—Supply 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembly-( Total seats—2-.’S). 

Government FiipporieiB : Congress 147, 

Opposition ; Mu dim League 36, Indepen¬ 
dent 24, Unattached (generally vote with 
Opposition) 21—Total 228. 

(b) In ConNciE--(Total scats—60) 
Government supporlers: Congress 14 ; 
Opposition ; Nationalist 13, Independent 
8, Unattached finehiding 11 who liave 
not intimated Party aftiliations) 21: Total 
—59 (excluding President). 

Capital at)d its T>opnl;ition— 

Allahabad ; 2.60.630. 

Summer (5i])ital and its ])opulaiion— 
Naini Tal -21,313. 

Keceii)tH and expenditure :— Receipts— 
Hb. 20,26,57,900, Expenditure—Rs. 
20,18,28,700 

Government of Bihar 

Area — €9,'>iS Sq. Miles ; Population — 
S7,USo,SSl. 

Governor —U E. Sir Robert Francis 
Miidie, c s I., C.I.E., o.BE, i.c.s, (Assumed 
charge 6, Sept. 1943.) 

Advisory Council 

Council formed Nov. 6, 1939. 

Personnel 

1. E. R. J. R. Cousins c.i E., i.c.s, 

2. K. E. Russell, c.B.i., c.i.e. i.c.s. 

3. E. C. Ansorage, c.s i., c.i.e , i. c. s. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

i In Asseuiblj/ —(a) Tot* 1 number of 
membeis 117 (excluding 5 seats vacant 
due to death of members.) 

(b) Number of IMusIim member (seats) 
38 (excluding 2 seats vacant due to death. 

(c) Number of members belonging 
to Congress party 96 (excluding 2 seats 
vacant due to death of members. 

(d) Number of Muslim League party 
in the Assembly. There is no such 
recognised party. But there are five 
members who own aliegianee to Muslim 
League* 
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In Council—{a Total number Of 
membei B 29. 

(b) Niinibpr of flpats retained by the 
Mpplint TncmberB 8. 

{<) jNumber of mcniberB belonging to 
fhe Congress Party 10. 

(d) Members belonging to the Muslim 
League Party 2. There is no such recog¬ 
nised party in the Council but two mem¬ 
bers have informed that they owe allegi¬ 
ance to the Muslim League. 

Capital and its porulai'mn —Patna— 
196,415. 

Summer Capital and its population 
—Ranchi—02,51)2. 

Receipts and P^xpenditure Receipts 
—697 lakhs. Expenditure—036 lakhs. 

Government of C. P. & Berar 

Area — 98,575 Sq, Miles ; Population — 
1,68,97.096.) 

Governor—H. E. Sir Henry Twynam 
K.c.x.E., C.I.E., i.C.S. (October w’, 1940). 

Advisory CoriK( ii- 
Council formed Nov. 11. 1939. 
Personnel—(i) 8ir Geoffrey Pownall 
Burton, k.c.i.e., i.c.s. 

(ii) iJeiiiy Challen Greenfield, c.s.i., 
I.C.S. 

Numerical Slrength of Parlies 
Total Seats—112. 

Congress Party 09 

Independent Party 10 | 

Muslim League Party 9 i 

United l*arty 5 ' 

Independent (Unattnohed) 9 

K)8 

fSeats vacant 4 

112 

Capital and its population—Nagi)ur, 
3,01,957. 

Summer capital and its population-- 
Panchmarhi, 6 090. 

Receipts and expenditure Keceii)!?— 
Rs. 0,39,01,000 pjxpenditure—Its. 
0,32,57,000 

Govt, of N. W. F. Province 

Area — 30,38,067 Sg, Mile \ Population ~ 
6,416,666,) 

Governor—H. 10. Bir George Cunning¬ 
ham, K.C.B.I., K.C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S. (Maicli 
2, 1937.) 

Muslim League Coalition ; formed 
May 25, 1943 ; Personnel: 

(1) Bardar Mohd. Auraugzeb Khan, 
Chief Minister. 

(2) Samio Jan Khan, Minister of 
Education. 

(3) Raja Abdur Rahman Khan, 
Minister of Information. 


(4) B. Ajit Bingh, Minister of Public 
Works Department. 

(5) Bardar Abdur Rah Khan, ‘Nishtnr’, 
Finance Minister. 

Parliamentary Secretaries 
(1) Bir Byed Jalal Bhah ; (2) Khan 
Sahib Malik-nr-Rehman Khan Kiani; (3) 
Khan Nasrullah Khan ; (4) Raja 

Manochher. 

Numerical strength of Parties 
Total seats—50. Congress—23, Nationa¬ 
list—3, Muslim League—13, Liberals 

(Democratic)—2, Indcpendtuits—3, No 
party 1. Died, convicted and resigned .5. 

Population of the Cajutal—IVshawar 
(4ty 173,420. J'eshawar Cantonment— 
421.53. Summer Capital—NathiAgalli 

Estimated revenue receipts—Rs. 
2,00,91,000; Estimed revenue expenditure— 
Rs. 2,14,07,000. 

Federal Court of India 

Chief .luBtice of Indiu-'l'ho Hon. 
Sir Patrick spens, o.n.E. (Apptd. in 1913). 

.Tudges. 

The Hon. INIr. Justice Brinivusu 
Varndachariar, Kt., (A]>p. in 

The Hon. Mr, JuBtice Muhammad 
Zafrulla Khan, K. c. 8. i. (Appointed in 
1911). 

Bengal Judicial Depnrfrneut. 

High Coi:rl—(lulchUa. 

Chief Justice—'I’he lion. Sir Harold 
Derbyshire M. c., K. c., n.urisK.T at Liuv. 
(12-IJ-19.;L. 

I’liisnc Judges—'rhe nou’bli^ Mr. 
Justice Toiick Ameer Ali, Kt., Banistcr- 
at Law (30-11-1931). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice George Doug¬ 
las McNair, Kt., Barristcr-at-Law, (10- 
11-1933). 

The Hon. Mr. .Tustic Syetl Nasiiu 
Ali, M. A. n. L., (1;MM9:H) 

The Hon Mr. .luHtice Alan Gerald 
Russell Henderson, b. a. (Oxon), i. c. 
112-11-1931). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Rupendra 
Coomar Mitter, m. hc., m. l., (12-11-1934) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Nural Azeom 
Khundkar, b. a., ll.b., Barrister-at-Law, 
(8-11-1937). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Benegal Nars- 
ing Rau, Kt., o. i. e., i. c. 8. (10-1-1939) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Noeman 
George Armstrong Edgley m. a. (Oxon) 
I. c. 8., Barrister-at-Luw. J, p. (8-11-1937) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Bijan Kumar 
Mukherjea, m. a., d. l., (0-11-1936) 

'I'he Hon. Mr. Justice Charu Chandra 
Biswas, c. I.E., M.A., B.L., ^1-3-1937) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Ronald Francis 
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Lodf!;e, b.a„ (CanUb) i c.fl., j.p., (17-11- 

1938) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Frederick 
William (ientle, Rarrister-at-Lnw, (10- 
11-1941) 

The Tioi). Mr, Justice Amar^nha 
N:ith ^ii\, 15or!iHti‘r-uS-Tift’.v, .V-ll-lOJB) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Thomas James 
Yoiinjjj Roxhur^h, c. l. E., B. A., 
(Cantab) T. c. s., Harrister at-Law, J. p. 
(15-11-1939). 

'I he Him. l\Ir. JiiRtico Abu Saleh 
Yohunieil Akrmn, n i.. (3b-9-l'.H4;. 

4'he Mr. Jin-iice Snilhi Ranjun 

Haa, 15. A (Calcutta) i,L. n. (Loiuloii) 

ihirrii-ter-at-l.aw, (Adiil ) (1 H’-KlTJ). 

9'lie TIon. Mr. Jnhticr. Ah} ‘hain fjcwis 
Olunk, M. A. (Oxoii) I c. s., IVurister-at- 
Liiw, j. V. (Ailill) (V3-J9L‘). 

The Hon. Mr. .luhtico Radhabinod 
Pal, M. A., I). L., (Oil;:) 

Bombay Judicial Department 

H»gli Court—lioinbay. 

('hu'f ./us/in —lAHiiiard Stone, ''i'hc 
Hon’ble Sir. Kt.. o. B. k. (1-10 43) 

/’nfVo/t' Juilfiea .— Harilal JtlcisondaR 
Kania, 4'he Hon’blc Sir, ll. n., Advocate 
(U. S.'. Kt. H9-(5-19:v-;). 

Navroji Jahangir Wadia, The HoiJble 
Sir, li. A (Rom d Cantab) Ilai-at-lavv, 
1 . c. s., Kt. (().r2.1933). 

Harsidhbhai Vajiibhai Divatia, The 
llon’hle Mr Justice, M. A., JX. B., 
(19-0-1933). 

Albert Sortain Romer Macklin, 
The Hon’blo Mr. Justice, B. A. (Oxon), 
i.c.s (18-0-193.5). 

Kshltis Chandra Sen, The Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice, B. A. (Cal. & Cautab.), 
I. C. 8. (4-8-19 H). 

Mohonimedsili Cnrrim Chagla, The 
Hon’ble Mr. JiiHticc, n. A. (Oxon.), liar- 
ut-law, (4-8-1941). 

Nnrayan Swnmiray I>okur, The 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice, u. a. ll. b. 
(24-8-1912). 

Eric Weston, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, 
B, A. (Cantab.), i. c. 8. (14-1-1943). 

N. ii. C. Coyajee, 'I'he Hon’ble Mr. 
.histice. B. A. B, Sc, (Econ), London, 
Rtti-at-law. (1-3-1943), 

John Basil Blagden, The Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice, iCantab.), Bar-at-law. (14-11-1942) 

Ganpat Sakharam Rajadhyaksha, 'J'he 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice w. A. (Cantab.), 
Bar-atdafv, i. c. 8., Addl. Judge. 
(14-0-1943). 

Madras Judical Department 

High Court—Madras 

Chief Justice— The Hon. 6ir Lionel 
Leach (E). Bar-at-law. 10th. Feb. 33. 


Puisne Judges 

The Hon. Mr. Justice V. Mockett, 
M.B.B. (E). Bar-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice A. J. King. 
(E). 1.0 8. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice S. Wadsworth. 
(E). i.c.s. Bar-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. P. Lakshmana 
Ran, Diwnn Bahadur (B). Advocate. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice N. Chaudra- 
sekhara Iyer. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice C. N. Kiippu- 
Ayyar. 

The Hon Mr. Jtistice M. Shahabiiddin 
J'he Hon. Mr. Jn^tic*e K. H. Krishna- 
Hwanii Ayyan^er. (B). Advocate. 

J’i.e Hon. Mr. Justice B. Somayya. 
(B). Advocate. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice M. Patanjali 
Sasiri. (B). Advocate. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice L. C. Horwill. 
(E). 10.8. Bar-at law. 

Jhe Hon. Mr. Justice A. C. Happell. 
(E) 1.0.8. 

The Hon. !Mr. JuiTice J. A. Bell. (E). 

Bar-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. Kunhi 
Raman, J>iwnn Bahadur. (N). B.A., b.l. 

Bar-at law. 

The Hon. Mr, Jii-tic.j J. A. Byers. 
(E). 1.0.8. Bar-at-law, 

Behar & Orissr Judicial Dept. 

High Go.ii t - Patna 

Chief Justice 'Jho Hon. Sir Saiyid 
Fazl Ali, Barristcr-at-law. 19-1-1943. 

Puisne Judge —The Hon. Sir Clifford 
Monmohun Agai n ala, Barrister-at-Law 
lJ-T-l9,t3. 

The Hon. Mr, Justice Sukhdev 
Prassad Varma, Barrister-at-law. 22-1- 
1934. 

The Hon. ]Mr. Justice. Francis George 
Howland, i.o.s., 21-8 193G, 

The Hou. Mr. Justice Manohar Lai 
M.A., (Cantab). Banister-at-law. 3-6-1939. 

The Hon, Mr. Justice Snbodh Oh. 
Chattel joe, 28-9-1939. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert Ribton 
Meredith, i c.s., 1 10-1940. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice James Creig 
Shearer, i.c.s., Barrisici-ut-law. 19-1-1943 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bhuvanesh- 
war ITdshaci Sinhn. 0 12 43. 

The Hon’ble Mr. .lustice David Ezra 
Rnbu), I.c.s. Addl., 14-8-43. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Saiyed Jafar 
Imam, Barrister-at-Law, Addl. 2.5-10-43 
The Hon ble Mr. Justice K, B. Bewor. 
I.c.s. Addl. 8-11-43. 

C. P. & Berar Judicial Dept, 

High Court—Nagpur 

Chief Justice — The Houourabla Sir 
Frederick Grille, Kt., i.c.s. 
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Puisne Judges —1. The Honourable 
Mr. Justice M. A. NivOi^M, ci.e. On leave 
from I-11-43 

2. Tho Honourable Mr. Jusiice R. E. 
Pollock, i.c.s. 

3. The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Vivian Bose. 

4. The Honourable Mr. JuBtice W. 
R. Puranik. 

5. The Honourable'.Mr. JuBtic.o K. G. 
Dipby, I.C.S. 

6. The Honourable Mr. JustivO J. 
Sen. 

7. The Honourable Mr. Justice M. R. 
Bobde—OlFiciatinj^ vii^c no. 1 irom J-11-J3. 

Punjab Judicial Department 

High Court —Lahore 

Chli’f JuHiiCt' 

The lIonoui’J.'K' Sir John Douglas 
Younp;. 7tli May, IIUH. 

'Fhe Honourable Sir Arthur Trevor 
Harries. 10th January, iOlib 
Pur sue Judges 

1. The tliuionrable Mr. .lu->tice 3Vk 
Chand, Kt., 27th January, lOi’T. 

2. The Honourable Mr. Justice Dalip 
Singh, Kt., 4th October, 

3. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Monroe. 7th December, lOOl. 

4. The Honourable Mr. Justice Bhide, 
2nd October, 10.‘).J. 

5. The Honourable Mr. Juatice 
Abdul Rasbecl. 2n(l October, 1933. 

(). The Houurable iMr. Justice Din 
Muhammad. 2nd M;<y I93(). 

7. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Blacker. 23rd Novembir. 1937. 

8. The Honurable Mr. Justice Ram 
Lall. 9th February, 10J8. 

9. Tho Honourable Mr. Justice Sale. 
14th November. 1939. 

10. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Beckett. 23rd September, 1940. 

11. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Muhammad Abdiir Rahaman, Kt. 13th 
February. 1943. 

12. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Muhammad Munir. 28th Septem})er, 1912. 

13. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Mehr Chand Mahajan. 27th Sept. 1943 

14. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Marten, Additional Judge (except from i 
16 7-1943 to 26-9-43. I 

15. The Honourable Mr. Justice | 

Dhavran. (Acting from 19-1-1943 to j 
15-7-1913) I 

16. The Honourable Mr. Justice Teja j 
Singh. (Acting 1-2-1943 to 15-7-1943. I 

A ditional from 17th Sept., 1913). 

United Provinces Judicial Dept. 
High Court—Allahabad 
Chief Justice —Hon’ble Sir Iqbal 
Ahmad Kt. b.a., ll.b. 


Puisne Judge-—Ron, Sir H. J, Collit- 
ter, Kt., J.P., I.C.8. 

Hon. Mr. Justice J. J. W. Allsop, 

.T.P., I.c.s. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Mohammad Ismail, 
Khati Bahiidur. Bar-at-I,iw. 

Hon. Mr. Justice K. K. Vcima. B.A., 

LL.B. 

Don. Mr. Justice H.B.I.. Biaund, 
Bur at-law, (ou deputation) 

Hon. ]\Ir. Just ir e 3’. N. Mulla, Rai 
Bahadur, M.a., 

Hon. Mr. Justice A. H. de B. Hamil¬ 
ton, .1.1*.., I.c.s. 

Hon. Mr. JuRtico S. K. Dar. n.A., lc.b 
Hon. Mr. Justice R. L. Yorke, .i.p., 

I I.c.s. 

Hon. Mr. Justice G. V. Mathur, Rai 
Bahadur, ba., ll.b. Ailditional Jhiisne 
Judge. 

Hmi. Mr, Jusiice P. I’. M. C. IMowdcn, 
.T.P., i.(\S. Acting Piiisue .liidge. 

Chief Court of Oudh—Lucknow 

(■luef Judge—Won. Sir George Thomas 
Kt.. Bar at-bi'v. {23-7-1938;'. 

Judges—Won Mr. Justice J. R. W. 
Bcimet, i.es. (13-7-1910) 

Hon. Mr. Justice Ghulam Hasan, 
(16-9-1940), 

Hon. Mr. Justice Ijaksbmi Shanker 
Misra, Bar-at-Iaw. (ll-.o-lJ). 

Hon. Mr. Jusiice W. Y. IMadely, 
I.c.s. Addl. Judge. (11-5-41). 

Chief Court of Sind 

Chief Jtid(f's—The Hon. Sir Godfrey 
l>Hvi8, Barristcr-at-biw. (15-4 1910). 

Judge —3'he Hon. Mr. Justic^o Oharlcs 
.Al. Lobo, LL.B, (15-4-40). 

The Hon. Mr. .Tusl.i ;o Hatim Bad- 
ruddiu Tyabji, Barrislei-at-law’, (15-4- 
1940). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Ileiinis Neil 
O’Sullivan, Barrister-at-law. (14-1-1943). 

Indian States (with Salutes) 

i {Area—712,5(>s sg. miles'; Population 
' —,Sl,3lO,Sd5). 

Assam Stale 

Manivur —H. H. Maharaja Sir Chiira 
(''hand singh, k.c.s.l, c.b.e. Maharsia 
of- 

Date of Birth—ir.th April, 1885 

Date of succession—18th September, 1891 

Area in Sq. miles—8638 (Approximately) 

Population of State—4,4.5,606 

Revenue—Nearly Rs. 9,59,620 

Salute in guns—11, 

Baluchistan State 

ATaiaf—His Highnesa Beglar Begi Mir 
Sir Mahmud Khan, g.g.i.b., Wali of— 
Date of Birth—1864 
Date of Buccession—1893 
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Area of State in square miles—73,278 
Population of Stato—328,2S1 
Revenue—Rs. 17,7M,riX> neiirly 
J!?alulc in Gjiub—19. 

Paroda State 

Barnda—\\\A Hi^hnoHrt Farzantl-i- 
Kha8-i-l)an!at-i-Ii)|AliHhia Maharaja Hir 
!(iuekwar, (J c.i.K. Sena Khaft 
Khel, Sliatnslier P^nhaunr, Mabaraja of— 
l>ate rf Pusth 29th June, 1908 
Date of Hiu'ceRsion—7ib. Keh. 1939 
Area of State in sq. mileB—S.lOl 
Population of State - jH.orn ,10 
Revenue Rh. y lai:B 
Salute in t-iunw—21. 

Penij'il States 

('oorh f!>‘hiir —II. 11. Mju Ja^ad- 
dilicndra Narayan P»hup Patiadur, 
raj.' of- 

I)af(j of Pirtli- l.Mli Dcecmtier, 19 r> 
l)al.e of Hueei'SHiou Dec. J9J2 

Avi-a of State in t-q rnites - 
Poiailation of State—c,;tH..s9,s 
lievvnue—Ai)(uit Ps. 3''.! lukhs 
Salute in ^niiH 13. j 

Tripura II. 11, IM'dinraja I^Ianikya : 
liii' Pikiuiu Kinhore D. b Marnmu P.dm- | 
dur K.i'.H.l., Maharaja of— 

Date of I*irth- - 9th An;.!,u8(, l9().s 
Date of ance(‘Hfiion—:.3th Au^uat, 1923 ■ 
Area of State in eq. inileH 4,1 lO 
P(quiIatiou of State—3S2,-P»o 
Revenue- Rh. ;;3,12,104 (ineludin^ : 
the revenue of the ziuiindaricK in British ' 
India) ' 

Salute ill ^UMH—13. 

Bihar <V’ Oriusa Si airs 
Kalahamli—11. T1 jM.iharaja Pratapkt'Bhorl ^ 
Deo, Maliarajrt of— 

D/ite of Birth- ;>lh October ’19 i 

Date of HuceLR^'ion- Jpih September’,39 : 

Area in ei}. niilea---.3,74fi 
Po])ulatlon-—.3,99,731 
lieveiMie' Itw. P-1,3,00 ) 

Salute in nuiiB—9 

Mayurblinnj—l\Ialiavaja Sir Prataji (Ihandra, 
Bhaiij Deo, Fv.C.l.K. Maharaja of — | 

I tide of Birth —isth February, ’tti | 

i>ate of BuecefiHion—23rd April, '2-!:j I 

Area in R(i. miles—4,243 I 

I’opulatiou—9,s9,H.s7 j 

tievenue—R h. 34 lacs | 

Salute in f^uns- 9 j 

Batna—H.H. Maharaja Rajendra Narayau { 

Singh Deo, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth -fi let March ’12 
Date of BucceBhion—lbth January ’2-1 
Area in square milfB~2,3ll 
Piquilatiou—10,32,220 
itevenne Re. 11,02 2f> I 
Salute in guns—9 


Sonpnr-H. H. Maharaja Sing Deo, 
K.o I E. Maharaja of - 
Date of birth—28th June 1874 
Date of BUceesBion—8th August '02 
Area in square miles -90o 
Population—226,751 
j Revenue—Rfl. 3,74,000 nearly 
I Salute in gun—9 
j liomhay Presy. States 

: Balasinor -H. H. Babi Shri Jainiat 
j Khaiiji Munavvar Khanji Nawab 

! Sahel) Bahadur, Nawab of— 

i Date of birth—jotli November IS94 
j Date of finecessii)n .'Pat December ’ifi 
! Area in Hquare niiles—isn 
j Piipulation—,32.52.3 
I Revenue— R.s. .3,.30,out) nearly 
, Indian State Forc.eB—Cavalry 00, 

; ^ Infantry—177, Guna —10 
Salute in gune—9 

! Bansdu—II. H. Maharawal Shri India* 
aiuhji PratapBinhji. Raja of— 

Date of birth—lOth February l,3>i8 
Dale of HuccesHion— 2 Iwt Sept, ’ll 
Area in square inihs—213 
P<)[)uIntion 4'),125 
lievenue-Ji8. 7,98 000 nearly 
Salute in guuB— 9 

Barla -Lt. Col. I Jin Highneea Maharanl 
Shree Sir RunjitHinhji, k.o.s.l, Ruler of— 
Tbde of birth -lOih July I8st) 

!>ate of HuceeBbiou—2ULh Feb. '08 
Area in B(i. mileH—Si3 
Poi'ulatiou—1 .S9.2U0 

Inuian State lu^reeB—Cavalry (lri(*gnlar) 
Strength 17 ; l Company Ran jit Infantry, 
Strength 1 j 3 ; 1 Plan toon Militia, 

Strength ou 
Salute in guns—9 

Bhor -11. 11, Meherhan Srimant Raghu- 
niithraO Shankarrao, Pant Sachib of- 
Date ot birth—29 Sej>km))er 1878 
Date of BU'.’ceBHion—iTrh July '22 
Area in square mile.s—925 
Population—130.420 
Ileveniie—R b. 000,000 nearly 
Salute in guns-9 

Cambay -H. H. Nawab Mirza Hussain 
Yawar Khan Sahel) Bdr. Nawab of— 
Date of birth—16th May ’ll 
Date of succeBBion—218t January 15 
Area in sq. miles—392 
Population—vS7,761 
Revenue—R b. 10,00,000 nearly 
Indian Slate Forces—119 Infantry; 160 
Police Forces ; 15 Body guards. 

Salute in guna—ll 

Chhota Udepur (Mohan)—H. H. 
Maharawal Shri NatwarBinhji Fateh- 
Binbji, Raja of— 

Date of birth—l6th November ’06 
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Date of Bueecssion—2‘lHlt At ist *23 
Area in Bq. miles .Ss.olU 
}*opulation—l,()2,Mr) 

Revenue— Rs. ,13,08,218 
Salute in —9 

Danta—IT H. Mahanina Shti Hliavani 

sinhii Hamirsinliji, Maluuanti o'- 
T>;\to of birth—liMi September jsp* 

Date of Bueet'HKion “HOlii Novombir ’i:;i 
Area in tq. miles—ill? 

I’opiilatioii— I9,f*41 
Revenue—Rs. J,7rj,ooo neailj 
Salute in }j;ue.8- 

Dliarampur“H. 11 • Maharuna Sli’i 

Vijoyatievji iMob Midevjj, ol - 

l\ite of ;{rd 1 isst 

I )ate of HiiceeMHion iiCe’u jl ,ieii I 
Area in sq. mile- 7o[ 
l’o])ulaiion--j,iL',u;ii 
Revenue—Rs. s,P 
Salute ill p;uns ii 

Idar—U. H. Malutr.q'ulf'iriijH Sin 

Hiininat Sin^hj! S.ii.ib 
Date of birth—umi S. ’ t' lube*- IS.ui 
l)ato of BU'-eession—i t h .April ’.'I 
Area in sq miles -I,re.P 
Population 3,07,7Ps 
Revenue—Rs. 2 bb'J.buo nearly 
Salute in iunins-“]r» 

• .lanjira- H. H. Nruvab Sidi .M(ibjinim;el 
Khan Sidi Alnn el Khan, Niwab of- 
Date of birth—7!h IMureh ’i t. 

Date of sueceHsion—2n<i May ’22 
Area in sq. miles—:i7P 
Population—i.KDtss 
lleveniie—Rs. 

Sahitc in j.muis- D 

Jawhar—Shrimaiit \eHh\\antrao Mahar-nj. 
Raja of— 

Date of birth—lUh Deeemher ’17 
Date of suceesriion 11th Dccrmirer ’27 
Area in sq. miles—PUS 
I’iqiulatioii *i:),2'U 
R, •‘Venue— Rs. r), 2 i},U^^b 
Salute in ^nns—it 

Khairpur—IT. IT. IMir Faiz 
Khan Talpiir, Mir of— 

Date of birth—Ph ,1 an nary *l:i 
Date of sncccBsion-• DHcemlier 3.7 
Area in sq. miles—b,07J 
Po])nlaUon —227, H'8 
Pn^veniie—R,a 27’‘-4 (laos) 

Indian State Forees—Khairpur “Faiz” 
Lijiht infantry, 217 ; Khairpur Camel 
Transjiort Corps, 72 
Salute in 

Kolhapur—Col. H. 11. Sliri Sir J?ajaram 
Ohliatrapati Mabaraj, fi.c.s.i., 

Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—30 July 1897 
J>ate of BiiceesBion—bth May *22 
Area in sq. milea—3,2l7’I 


I Population--9,77,177 
j Revenue— Rb. I2f>,stt,727 
Salute in ^.^nis —19 

• Lmiawada Lieut H. IT. Maharana Slir: 
j Virbhadrasinhji, Sahel) of— 

Date of binh—Mb .Line ’10 
l>Rto of BUeeeBin.iu -L'lnl October ’.lO 
Area in sq. inibs—3SS 
i’opulr-iinn ■»7, lliP 
Revenue—Annul R.s, 7,r»0,oUU 
, DynuBiie Salute— 9 puns 

: Mrnlhol —11. 11. Srimant Raja lihaiiiivt.ir 'i 
(minor), R.’.ji of— 

Date of lurth 17 October ‘29 
: Dale of sih'cesBion—9t.h iNuvemlc,r ‘.'>7 
i Area in hij. mil.-.^ 
j Fiii'iiiaiion- -r.2.s:;2 
j Rc\eiiuc—1\K. 4Sn,()0i) nearly 
I Tn.'ln.n S.uie FcrcfS MiuDiol Sapan Sinli 
; iriaiPry—il7 

: Salute in puns 9 

K‘a]piphi Captain It, t!. Mahuimni sb'i 
I Sir Vij-iya SinJiji C’hhairaf'inl ji, k.c.s.i. 
; Date oi biri!—;;o .lamnny isit) 

! Dal' of siic.ccriKi.jii—-.((fb September'!:> 

■ Aiva in ki indeb - 1,7i7'70 
, Population- 2 ts Or.S 

' Re\cnnc - Rs. 2 l,:t2 Ol-'O 
indirtu S’aP^ lA>rccs—Rai{»ij>|ii Infanipv 
172 ; R.pj.')i}»lH Rodypuanl 27 
Salute Jn noH—I.’t 

Sachin Ifi'i IlipbnevH Nawiil) S !< 
Miibtimma i Haider .Aluluirnmad Yak 
Khan, IVlidniri/.iid D.iu’a, iisrut .1 un . 
L.‘il; abir, Xa.sail of— 

■ Date of hlrih llth Scpti-mbci' ’jp 

: Date of suc.ns'ion—I'pth November ’3') 
j Area in sq. mil' s - bT'SO 
! Rcvi'aiic—Rs .1,00,00/- 
i Inflniii Sta^e Forcfa Saciiin Infantry s;' 
j '^jilnie in ^'uiib —\) 

i Sangli — Cantain Ji, II R-iju Shrimant 
I Sir Chintc.manrao Dhuiuliiao aliaH 
, Appa^Jabeb Ibituaiellnin, k.im.k.. Raja of 
! !)a>e of I'irth—Pith l<7‘b. 1 siiO 
I Thite of Succeasion Indi June 1903 
I Area in s.q, miles—!,13P 
j 1‘opulation -2 93,.pis 
R.< venue—R h 9 ;,so, 244 
; Salute ill pMins—i) 

Sant—Maharana Sbri .lorawarsiii qi 

ParlapHinb.ji, Raja of— 

Date of birth —2 nil Mareh 1 S 8 I 
Date of succoKsion Aiip;uBt Ks9(; 

' Area in 8q, miles— 394 . 

Popnbition s.q,73! 

Rcveiun—R, b. 4,Sa,S2h 
Salute in ,minB 9 

Savantvadi—(Minor) H. H. Raja Rahadur 
hhriinant Shivram Savant RhoiiHle 
Date of birth—13th August ’ 2 ? 

Date of 8ucce8Bioii—5th July *37 
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Area in sq. naileB - 930 
ropulation— 2,0:i,l7U 
Ueven ue—K h. 0,13,478 
k^iilnte in y,unB —9 

Central India States 
Ajaigarh—. 1 : 1 . H. M-Jmraja Bawai Bhnpal 
hintA’h Bahiidur, Maharaja of— 

Date of HiiccccJbioii—7ih Juno 'i3 
Date of birth—-.‘ilh November i.sto 
Area in nq. iuiImh— 8UJ 
]^)pulation—84,790 
lOivenue—Its, 000,000 neatly 
Balute in ^uiih— ll 

AJirajpiir—II. 11. Maliaraja i’ratan Binjrli, 
K.C.I.E., ivlaiiaraja of— 
lute of birih—liith Sept. IHSI. 

Date of buei'iHKion—1 Uh I-'t;l)ruary IbOl 

Area in rq. milen—s;}0 

l' 0 ]>nlation—J il^7^) 1 

Iveveniie of tiie MaU;—II h, ri.3r> 000 

Salute in };unri -Jl 

Baon!—li. M. Azain-u] I'uara Iftikhar- 
iul-Dain;ih Iiniid-ui-Mulk Sabib'i-.lali 
i\ii]un .-liiditr Nuwab 3.1 "In* in mad 
MuHhotq-ui-jlaHtiii Islmu Sar.lar Junj.-., 
Date of birti'-*'-Vih k* iiruary I 89 e, 

Date of — Lo'i* D.'lobri 'll 

.i!ea HI f-q, mile>■'"i.iil 
j 'puhui >0 

iU'venue— lt». ii.:i.‘.,0U(J 
^rtiute in I'.unH — 11 

Baranndha (I’.’dmr Ka 'bar)— ih*;a <*ayn 
l’urr.i)nd Kttju Ol-- 

1 >,1.1:0. 01 ))(!'. 1; )h0*» 

t), lo ol ‘i.iii—9;.!» .Inly ’o.> 

An a in ^q. iniit’H - L’l-. 
i‘n:*nlunoi)- J 

loveniio—itn. i.),uoO nearly 
Stilnle in guns—9 

B.'.rwani—i iiH lii^hnCbH ma i >rviHinebi' 

i>at.c of birth—iHih July 

Dote of SueccHsion—Ulsi Apnl 'l; > 

Mea in np n.ib h— 1.17*^ 
hojuil —i.7n «■. :i: 

Ih \ Oil IK! hn. JI ,u t '> 0 
.■'iihiio in J] 

Bhopal-1.^1.dk'.I. IL H. Iftikluu-ul-.Mulk 
Slkandar Saiilat Nuual) llaji Mnliaju- 
niad Danudulla Ivhan ilaaadur, 
u.c.i.E,, o (i.s.L, < .V.O., Nawal) of— 
i bite ol birth-—9lh Soplenilier ihltl 
Date of HUceesHion I7ih May 'lio 
Ai(‘a in wq. inilefl—7,Uti() 

.1 ’opulation—700,000 
lievcmic—U h. Oi;, 0,000 neatly 
Indian State Forees-- IJhojml (Yieioria) 
LaiieerB- 141 ; Bhopal Sultania 
Infatry—77:.> ; Bhopal Uohar-i-iaj 
Dwn Ooinpany—104 
Salute in ^iuih—J9 

Mijawar— 11 . 11 , Maharaja (.lovind Sin^h 
Minor, Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth—i7tli June '34 


; Date of BucceflBion—J 1th Nov. '41 
I Area in Bq. miles—973 
j ropulation—1,20,928 
I lO venue—Rs. 3,.of),271 
; .Salute ill guns -IJ 

Ciiiirkliari—11. H. Maharajadhiraja 

Sii>alidar-nl Mulk Armardan Singh ,)n 
' i>eo Ikthadur, Manaraja of— 

i D:»te ol birth- 20tii Dceemher ’O;! 

, D»4te of sueceKHion—OUi (October '20 
; Area in nq.* luiles —880 
! ibqmlatioii—123,105 
I R< venue—K b. 8,20,000 nearly 
Salute in gutiB—II 

Chhatarpui—U. H. Maharaja Bhawani 
1 Sineti Bithadur, IMaharaja of — 

'Djiie of birth—JOtli Angunt, ’04 
i>ate of HucceHfiion—nth April, '32 
I Area in sq. inilcH 1,130 
! I’opidution 1 ,01,21)7 
' DrnflB lievenue Nearly Ks. 12,00,000 
Indian State Korceb—412 
Salute in guns -11 

Datia—Major II. H. Maharaja Lokemira 
Sir (iovind Singh Bahadur, k.c.b.i., 
Date of birth—2)8t June iSSO 
Dau! of BUoceBHion—r>th August ’07 
Area in sq. miles—VOl 
Bupuiatluii - 14S,059 
Revenue - Kb. 19,00,000 nearly 
Indian Slate I'oiccs—l>atia .'Bt Govind— 
Infaniry— 2'.;0 

Daiia (lOvind Infantry (B Company)—ii7 
Salute, in guns 1.7 

Dewaa (Senior)—11 is IlighnesH Maharaja 
Sir VikrauiMinha Rao Buar, K.c.s.i., 
n.A., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth—Rh April 'lo 

Oaie ol Buecession— 2 'Bt December '.37 

Area in miles—449,50 

Bopulation —89.479 

Revemif—R b. 7,U0, 00 

Sjdme in guns—lb 

Devuis (Junior Brain 1.)—11. 11. Maharaja 
Si.dashivnu) Khaso Sabeb I'awar, 
Maharaja of - 

!>ate()t birth-KUh AuguBt 1887 

Date of tuicecBBion 4th February ’.34 

Area in sq. miles -419 

Bopulation -70,51.3 

Revenue—R b. 6.83,000 

Salute in guiiB—ib 

Dlnsr—Bieut. 11. II. Maharaja Anand Rao 
I’luu Saheb Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Dale of birth—2lib Xovomber, '20 
Date ot HueceBsion int August '20 
Date of InveHtituic -itith March, '40 
Area in sq. miles—1,799,84 
Boimlaiioii—2,53,2 lu 
Revenue—R b, 3,OJ.0,000 
Indian State Forces-Dbar Light Horse 
66 ; Idiar Irilautry (Laxmi Gnasd) 268 
Salute in guns—15 
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Indore—H* Maharajadhiraja Kaj 
Rajeshwar Bawai Sbri Yeshwant. Rac 
Holkar Bahadhr, g.c.i.e., Maharaja ol, 
Date of birth—oUi Beptember ’08 
Date of BuccefiHion—2(>th February ’26 
Area in t-q. miles—^,9ii2 
I’opulatioii—over 15,00,00!' 

Itevenue—Rs. i,2l,H],ioo 
Indian Btate Forcefi Indore Holkar 
Escort—Ml, Indore Ist BaltaliOn, 
Maharaja Holkar’s Infantry Companies 
“A” i't “B”- 380 

Indore Holkar Transport Corps 2H6 
Balute in j^nns—19 

Jaora- Lt. Col. H. H. Fakhnid-Daiilah 
Nawab Bir Mohammad Iflikhar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Baulat-i-Janp, n.K., 
K.c.i.li, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—l7th .Iannary 

Date of Bucc-ession—(5th March J890 

Area in pq. miles—601 

I’opulatiou—1,16,738 

lievenlie—lls. 16,00,000 

Bdute in <.^uns—13 

.Jhabua—11. 11. Baja Ddai Binfj;. Raja of 
Date of birth~6th May 1875 
Date of succepsion—2()th April 189.5 i 
Ar a in Bf|, miles—1,336 1 

1 Population—123,932 | 

Revenue -Rs. 3,5o,000 nearly j 

Balute in p;unB—11 j 

Kbiicbipnr—Raja Rao Bahadur Bir ; 

DiirjansalBing, K.c.i E., Raja of— i 

Dale ol birth—26th Au,'.Mist 1897 j 

Dale of BUcecKsiun—iOdi January Vs j 

Area in sq. miles—273 j 

1 Population—1.5,(;2.5 I 

Revenue—R h. 2,24,000 ' 

B.'dute in -9 

Maihar—11. II. llj-ja Bir Brijuatli Biiif^hi i 
Deo Baha ur, k.cj.e. Raja of— j 

Date of birth—22nd February IS.:6 ! 

Date of HUceePHion—I6th Dec. ’ll ' 

Area in pq. miles—407 
Population—68,991 

Revenue—Rs. 5. 00,000 (nearly) | 

Balute in (runs-9 

Nagod—(Unebehra)—H. H. Raja Mahcndrai 
Binghjee Deo Bahatlur, Raja of— 

Date of birth—5th February ’j6 

Date of succeHsion—26th Feb. ’2(5 

Area in sq. miles—.501'4 i 

Population—87,911 1 

Revenue—Rs. 3,00,000 (nearly) ! 

Salute in guns—9 

Narsinghgarh—H. H. Raja Sir Vikram 
Singhji Sahib Bdr. k.c.i.e. Raja of— 
Date of birth--21 Sept. ’09 | 

Date of succession—23rd April ’24 j 

Area in sq. miles—734 
Population—1,24,281 
Revenue—Rs. 7,09,291 (nearly). 

Salute in guns—ii 

Orchha- H. H. Saramad-i-Rajaha-Bundel- 
kband Shri Sawai Sir Vir Singh Dev 


Bahadur, k.c.s.i. Maharaja of— 

I>ate of birth —i4th April i899 
l>ate of succession—4th March ’30 
Area in sq. miles—2,( 80 
Population —314,061 
Revenne—Rs. 13,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns—15 

Fauna—H. H. Maharaja Mahcndra Sir 
Yadv(i.iliM Singh Bahadur, K.c.s.i., 
K.C.I.K., Ai diaraja of— 

Date of birth—.3!St January 1894 
Date of Biiccrspi. ..—20(h June ’U2 
Area in sq. miles 2,.596 
Poi'ulation- 2 . 12 ,131' 

Revenue— Rh. 9 50 (i t) nearly 
Balute in gnnp li 

Rajgarh—11. H. liaja Jiawai BikiauiadiLy.* 
Singh Bahadur (miiioj g Raja of- 
Date of birth—l8th December ’36 
Date of Huccession— Do Do 

Area in f<i. miles—962 
Population— L,18,609 
I^.eVeii u c— R H. 8,63,200 
Balute in guup—ll 

Katlam—Major-dtneral H. PI. Main r ja 
Sir Bajjun Singh, o.im.e., k.i .r .!., 

lv.( .Y.o. 

Date of birth—I3tb January jsso 
l)aie of HucccHsion-1.911' ,lan. i,s93 
Area in stp milns—693 
Population 126,117 
Revenue--Rs. Jo lacs 

Indian State Fi'rccp—Bhrce LiJicndra 

Riflcp—AutboriHCii Btrf'rq>,Ji u\l 
Balute ill guiis—13 pciuuiinnt, lociul 15 
liewa—IJ. JI. Maharaja Dhiiaj Bir (Jubib 
Bingh Bahadur, o.c.l j*:., k.c.j-m., 

Maharaja of- 

Date ('! bniii— li'di .Mandi ’O.'l 
Date of S'lCcoHsion ,3'si, DcIuJxt ’|.s 
Area in pq. miles—13,000 
IVipnlativin—18.20.3' (> 

Balute in guns—l7 

Revenue Rh. 6(),00,0(!0 

SailaiiH—11. H. Raja Bahib Sir Iblei'i. 

Singhji Bahadur, K.t’.i.i;, [{fiju of 
Date of birth- isih MairL Iv.ii 
Date of succession—14'.h .Inly ’i;> 

Area in pq. miles 297 

Rjpiilatioii—40,228 

Revenue- Rs. 3.ou,000 

Indian State Forces i. (Ja\a!iy . 30 ; 

2. Infan try 44 ; .3, Police J30 

Salute in guns—ll 

Sarathar —11. H. Maharaja Sir Bir Bjnph 
Deo Bahadur k.c.i.e.! Raja of 
l>alo of birth—26th August J86i 
Date of Buc.'ession—17th .luiie 1896 
Area in sq. miles—ISO 
Population—33,216 
Revenue —Rs. 3,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—ll 

Sitamau—H. H. Raja Sir Ram Singh 
K.C.I.K., Raja of— 
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Date of birth--2nd January 1880 
Area in pq. miles—201 
Population—1^6,549 
Revenue—Ka. 2,G5,07o 
JSttluto in j;un8—ii 

Gwalior FI talc 

Gwalior H. H. Maharaja MukUtar ul- 
Mulk, A/im-uMqtidar, Rafi-ush Bhan, 
Wala Bhikoh, Motasliam-i-Dauran, 
Umdat-ul-Uiura. Maharajadhiraja 
Alijah, HiHamus-Balta-nat George 
Jayaji Ran Beindia, Bahadur, Srinath, 
Maj»Hnr-i-Zaman, Fidwi-i-Hazrat-i 
Malik- \luazzam-i-RaH-ud-Darjat-i- 
InjJiliKtfin, Maharaja of— j 

Date of hirih—L:(»th June ’lf> j 

l>nie of HuoeesHion—nth June 
Are.i in sq. miles - 20,.W 
Poj>ulation—3,r)ii3,070 
UevtMiue—Rs. 241*81 lacs nearly 
Indian State Fonees— 

Gwalior let Yayaji Lancers—520. 

” 2nd Alijah ” —520 

” :ird Maharaja Madho Rao 
Siiridia’rt Own Laneers—52(5 
” JHt Maharani Sakhya Ray’s 
Own Battalion 7(18 
2ud Maharaja Jayaji Rao’s 
Own Battalion—7(55 i 

drd Maharaja Scindia’s Own 
Battaliofi—772 

” 41 h Maharaja Bahadur Battalion 
—772 

” 7th Scindia’s Battalion (Train- 
in ji)—4SS 

” Mountain Battery—200 
S(undia’H House Artillery ~-J3s 
” Sappers Artillery -178 
” Pony Transport (kirps—479 
Salute in Guns—21 

Hi/tU'rahad State 

Hyderabad—liP'General H. E. H. Asaf 
Jah Muzedlar-ul-Mulk wai Mamalik, 
Nizam ul-Mulk Nizam-ud-I)Hula, 
Nnwab Sir Mir Usman Ali Khan 
Ihihadur, Fateh Jau|^, Faithful Ally 
of the British Government, G.C.S.I., 
Nizam of— 

Bate of birth—tith April issG 
l)Hte of Buceession—29th Auj^ust ’ll 
Area in sq. miles—lOO 4H5 
Population—17,877,98(5 
Revenue—Rs. S91‘98 lacs 
Indian State Forces—Hyderabad let 
Imperial Service Tjancers. 544 
Hyderabad 2nd Imperial Service 
Lancers, 544 
Salute in k'gis—21 

Jammu <(’• Kashmir State 
.lumniu & Kashmir—Lieut-General H. H. 
Raj Rajeshwar Maharajadhiraj Maha¬ 
raja Bhri Harisinghji Bahadur, Indar 
Mahindar. Spar-i-Saltanat-i-Euglishia, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., LL.D., Maha¬ 
raja of— 


Date of birth—September J895 
Date of succession—September ’25 
Area in sq. miles—84,471 
Popu I ati on—40,21 ,(11(5 
Revenue—Rs. 257 92 lacs 
Indian States Forces— 

1. iRt Line Troops t Fighting Servl-e) 
Jammu and Kashmir P>udy Guard 
Cavalry—(553 


2nd Jammu & 


2. 

Ist , 

3. 

2nd 

4. 

Ist 

5. 

2nd 

6. 

3rd 

7. 

4th 

8. 

ntli 

9. 

(5 th 

10. 

7th 

11. 8th 

12. 9th 


Battery 314 
Kabhrnir Mountain 

Battery 2G2 
” Infantry (579 

” Rifles (.‘JO 

” ” (579 

” Infantry (5'JO 

” Lii^ht ” (579 


” (59ti 

’ 079 

” 679 

Service) 
3(55 


1969 


299 

6 ^ 

117 

21 

4U 


ist Line (Troo])8 Administrative 

13. J. & L. A. T. G. 

14. Jammu ^ Kashmir Infantry 
Training Battalion 

15. Jammu d Kashmir Army 
Training School 

16. Auxiliary Service 

17. Jammu & Kashmir Military 
Transport 

18. Jammu Kashmir State Baud 

]9. ” Fort Dept, 

20. Military Veterinary Corps 

21. Military Medical Corps 
Salute in guns—21 
Banganapalle— ii. II. Nawab Saiyid Fazle 

Ali Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of Birth—9th Novrniber '01 

Date of succession— 22 nd January *22 

Area in sq. miles—275 

Population—44 631 

Revenue—Rs. 3.53,758 

Salute in guns —9 

Cochin—H. H. Sir Kerala Varma, Mahe- 
raja of - 

Date of birth—29th Vrischigon 1039 m, e. 
Date Buccession—l3th April ’41 
Area in eq, miles—1480 
Population - -l .422,875 
Revenue—Rs. 1.21,46,238 
Indian State Forces—34. Oflicers and 
370 men 

Salute in guns—17 


Pudukkottai—H. H. Sri Brihadamba Das 
Raja Kajagopal Tondaiman Bahadur, 
Date of birth—23rd June ’22 
Date of Buccession—24th October ’2S 
Area in sq. miles-1,179 
Popu 1 atiou—4,38,348 
Revenue—Rs. 20,74,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—U 

Travancore—H. H. Sir Padinanabha 
Dasa Vanchi Pala Rama Varma 
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Kiilatti khara Kiiitajiali jMjdi; Ss'lirn 
I\THliara3a Rajn Ivfl7i)r!«ja li-liadiir 
Shampbor Jan^’, g.c.lm., i'i.tli.'jjnja of 
Date of l)irtl»—7tJi Novpnjkrr ’JL’ 

Date Di’ piK.‘rn^Miou—]P< S*'.i!'‘'uil>er 'i*l 
Avrn iM Kq. niilpH 7vCl)i'7i> 

! Nqjulation—(j,07C'A>i-S‘ 

Itoveiiiic—K b. :i:s0'73 lakli^^ 
balute in giiiiB—Iw ; Local 21 
Mysore —li. Ti. Muh^ni* S»i CheinorajB 
Wadiar ruiljadoT. ^Lili.^raja of— 

Date of birth lyiti July ’19 
Date of Ruc‘CBPion s’ii Sei>t.eml)er ’Jn 
Area in r<j, inJc!- 1.403 
I’opniatio:. 7;;*j:! .aid s in'ludiifg (h\il 
M.dii.vf;- »», Kai'i'alore 

Kovenue—lin. 4,♦‘b,(i{i,();.(; nearly 
Indian Slide Forces—Mysore Lancers 
495 ; llorsn i:>? ; ivodygnan! il^5 ; 
Ist Infantry 772 ; 2 nd Itilantry ll30; 
Talaeo Gnaid 5 so 
Salute in guns- 2i 

Pnnji;!' S/c/-v 

Kabawalpnr — Ma]' r 11 Di..hn''BS Kukn- 
ud’Diuila,, N nsrai-'-J., .'^.cd'-ud- 

Daulft, Mafl/.-ni-Mii'k. .••Lslcdida-nu- 
Danla, Yv'a-yinimid-1 laiil i Naaal) v\;- 
Miij Sir Sadicj IMuliriunoul IGnin V 
AbbrtSi, Ihibad'or. c.o.i.h, ic.c s i., 
K.o.N .o. Nawab Kob i 
Date ol birlb-.'lJ'li Septriisbe. 
l)ate fd sin'c.Pf'•ion - ■lu. “b ' 7 
Area in sq. niM. s - 2 :'/"oo 
J'opulaUfoi (fv-rune o./iiion 
'!I,r.:vcnne ID, 1 lo(ni,fii*d nearly 
Indian State I^h^rcu; !i;»b ms dpnr Dd 
Sadi'J lidrudry ; Ibdi.i’abmr 2 . (1 
llaroon Infa tiry ; i f D. iO. NaaiC ' ^ 
Own Jiody Ouc’d 
Salute in guns- ‘7 

ILlaspur-'(lvali)nr) D. D. id.ji .\uii-> 
Chai'd, liaja of— 

Date of birth—2tJth, .Lanuary ’j.3 
Date of BuceesHion —l.Sth Nov, ’,27 
Area in sq. nules —4 IS 
I’oimlation—1,!0 o('i. 

Revenue—Us. ibO'J.'JOO nearly 
sSaluto in guns--: l 

Chamba—H. H. Ryia Lakf.Intri.in Sinpb. 

the Killer ol (\bamba State (minor) 

Date of birth—Nth December ’2-1 
Date of Buceeflsiou—7ih. Dec. ’;;5 
Area in sq. miles—:{, 127 
i'onulai.ion—it; .S9,3s 
Kevenne—TD. iieaily 

Saints? ill gn;iR—J 1 

Council ol AdminiHtration m pointed by 
the (fOvct nineid to c.i,i’r\ oa .di'Ki; ily 
Administratum. Rrfsidenl—L'.ddi!. 

J.L sS. Siro.ie, <: 1 i<:. Vice-LiiMdci)» ' 
Chief Secretur> — Dew^m Kahadur 
Ijala Madho ib in. Member—Kai 

Bahadur Lala O’nanshyam Dass. I 

Faridkot—lA. H. H. Farzaud-i-Saadat ‘ 


j Nihlian-i-llazral.-i-Kaififir-i-JIind Barar 
Bans Raja Har Indar Singh Bahadur, 
, Date of birth—29Lh January '3 5 
I i>iife of BiiceeHsion—.3rd December 'js 
' .Area in pq. miles—043 
I i’opulation —]d4,34(} 

Reveiuie—Rs, 17,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Faridkot Sappers- 
licadquartciB s. (Field Company) 
Sa]>perfl & Miners 129. Bodyguard 
; Lancers 27. Infantry* 112 Band 35 
; Salute in guns—11 

Jind —Colonel IL 11. Farzand-i-Dilband 
KaBikb-nLItikad 1 >!iiilnt-i-l nglisbin 
{•’.•j'.'-L’aju an I\{idiaraj'i Sir Kanbir 
.‘“iiigii, Kajendra Kabadnr, (J.c.i.u, 
o'.r.N iMaharajfi of - 
)>aic of birth—iJfii Oi'tobcr 1^79 
r»‘if.c (d f-in-ci-fi-ion—7ih Mar di ’.ss7 
Arc;» in f(i. noicB 1,259 
J’.’insbilion -■ n'--N.183 
L’ev. ?;i., Ks, 2N,oo,Ouo nciu ly 
] .tc ill jnns- -j-'t 

Rq.nrlkiJa ^'ol <.(>1 ![ik Hi.liiirH^ 

!•', ' " iM.i i.DiUi ,n.i K ■, ! C; . 1 

i nglichi.i ibfj i j-lb.j 'ori 

M.'ib..!Sir Jfi.'.stj'i ^iit;. 5 It ibmiiir. 

(5 (■ '- I , O (' I 1 ’. , U 12 . dLb'W.liijn of 

;D‘f ..r !i >.; d. r ;^T 2 

i’..',' oS i!-c;—.bb S p'.mb r iS7*’ 
Area in pq. miles—052 
F' n t il! i: n c.! —2,73.3 NI.1 
lb venue ~K.b. 34,00,000 ronglily 
Sc.futc in gunH— 3 

bokaru—(.hipl. II. 11. Naweb Mirzi Aini i- 
tid-Din Abund, !■ Dkii.ir-nd-1 Jiuici 

I'Dii'.n B.'.ba b.-, nv,' \ti nl' 
i>;il-' of birilii —:dbd Mir'cb '] ! 

o'. cc--sc •'!— .'t.i!*! D,o. ' 2 .? 

A-t.> ji »-(i nrO'< 222 
ropulalion—27,>>92 
Knveniic-- Rs. 1,33,000 nearly 
S.'dute in guns—9 

Malcrkolla—Lt.-Colonel M. IL Naw ' 

Sir Ahmad Ali Khan, Bahadur, K.C.N.r. 
O.A.J K., N:UV:lb of— 

Do, id 111! Snpiernhrr jS'si 

i Die Os Bucccsnioti -23nl AugUHl ’ON 
Area in h<i. miles —16N 
iV'pulalion—80,322 
Revenue—Rfl. J5,til,000 nearly 
Indian iStato Forces--SappcrH--lIead' 
quarters iH ; Lam.’ers {Ikiilyginird) 4" ; 
Infantry 220 ; Field Company Sappers 
«'k Miners 29.5 
S.ilute in guns—11 

Mandi—Major U. Jf. Raja .Sir .fogindi’r 
Sen Bahadur, k.c. 3 1., Raia of— 

Date of birth—2Uth AuguRt *^04 
Dal" -rf sncecBBion—2Sth Ai^ril 'Ll 
Area i.i sq. inileR —1,200 
Popnbit.ion—2,o7,4ti5 
Rev-nuc—R h. 12,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—Jl 
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Nabha~H. H. Farzand-i-Arjniand. 

4(luidai-l*aiwtinil-i-I)iiiilat-i-Ii)‘rli8bia, 
T»ftrar Bisna, 

Maharaju rra'up .I'.ih (m iItm 

BHlui'liir, ?».'•>hai>i'- 
J)aiti()t buLli—’•;/ 

Date of BiK'eeHftion—Fei)ru;uy ’-S 
Area in pq. iniloK- i»l'S 
l'o]>ulutio!;—! 

Ib've.nuc - Bh. ' I o neaily 

F^iinte ri p,i!iiP 

Patiala*- Dr D 11. I‘\t.i!»;• :-l\'ia>. 

Daniiit ;>t,> ip,i'-h 1 Z-t.d-n 

A n' i r- 11 1 -1 ’ in ra a’ ■ a r-i ja' i h! ] 1 i •• j 

IliijrHlswar ^Injiaraj' ! ■ I> .'i;.-:.n 

Vrni!»^'l,i^i|{. ..j: 

i\j.iJuMHlra i'.i:h!i(iiir, M.-Jiniji u. 

Date of birti)--7tli .liuitiarv 
f)atti of Hu<*i-ePBioii '::s 

Area iti pq. 

!’n;>obitio!‘ 1 ■ 

B.cv. ni:»' Bh. l .iT,'- .!'■ '■ ■ 

IndiHii S ate I'mci*-- - 

D/onb.'ilaiit.-': 'O in'- 

1. Isfc Dull'{’:s i,;) i" . 

2 . l’imI r.ai M.i D.iH 'f I 

;i. W'til' S( f.-Ir.'til Lfol i'. I..;-' *.; • '• 

•t. i\ 11. A. ■*. .. 

iPt ID D. liifaiitiy 'f 

0. iMid 'i’jida vein Ira „ 

7. .'Dll j*. S. r- .j i 

s, |/h I’ntinbi r.oi; 

D. BaU.a’i'.'i, r. 

i»'. I'at'.'-da 'l l!t!t|H ris ('or’j'S : 

]. S M. Vety* ib’f'piial j = 

Hi. Army Tr^r. School .!)!> lo 

i;j. I^atiala WireleBB Section -h* i'. 

1 - 1 . Deinity Company L‘_7 lo 

ivy-*. 

Salute in i-oinB - 17 

Sirniiir (Nahan) ** 

Ivajcndcn I’rakaph l>dr. M'Di'-iraju ot- 

Date of birth Uth .laninuy 'r; 

Date of Pile,'ossioii—Nov. ';i;; 

Area in Ff[. milcp—1,1D 
) ’o J) u 1 a ti 0 n — 1, 4S, r»( ;.S 
Iteveinie— IvB. lO.t'O.ooo luarly 
Indian State p'orcen SuiipriP-flead- 
quaiti'iH r> ; Band ’j:i ; No. I C.r.noany 
i4i!, No. L'(\mipnny Stute Body 
iruard Laneerp ;il 
Salute in {.^umb— il 

Sukot—H. II. Baja Ijftkshiriaii Sen, Raja of 

Date of hirlh—lstMi 

Date of BueceBHion — irith Oct. Dd 

Area in eq. milpp--42iJ 

Bopii 1 ation — o 

Revenue—R b. 2 , 67 , 0)0 nearly 
Salute in guna—11 

Bnshahr—U. H. Raja Padam Sinp;h, 


1 Date of birth-'1S7;{ 
l>iih; of piiceeppion M.h AufUBt ’l4 
Area in nq riiibB-- 
r M.itbiih.'n—,S(;, d77 
Bev-iMj’ h’.. iKUDdy 

.''Mlnli: in i-poiM—9 

fic 

..li-.cc’-- :(. if, - .u.-'i S' ‘u:ii 'Uaharaj I'ej 
,'i; ■ j; ’l-d'.;. in', .'A.dj I'lsja of— 

; I*' <* nil J- ■O;"''. 'i 1 

I‘.lie o; ■ jK- iz-okI .flily ’.'J7 

\'ca iM (i. !'■ i'’'i 
f'.fjilli:,. : — D !'.l.7.> 

/D’v* i.ii. Aij. M .J.0,0 '0 

In !.»n S! I’l !. .! y Piihaii 

In. 'r. J, • i.d.ip I’ii! nil fniantry 

.i i • .ii'Y.-ii' idaiiL.". i/i!( i-.S ; ■}. 

0.,| . |S.){| L.s 

SalU't in i:,unp“-i.> 

IJ ./,hu'<»ra—H. D. h’a* n cid 

Srduo .'doI S r {hr. .) Sii nj' Bariud'..i, 

K.c i.r;. j'dul.ai aw ul ('I — 

1 hit'.' ol i»n ' b j .d!i .1 i iy 

D;Ur id' F>u* ■.•K-'i'.n Sill .lunuary ’ll 

•Aren i'l -({. ’n.O'p--1/ i.; 

I’l'l'niarynt-—O';.'.' ;; 
itcvi-irn* — I’p. ‘.-,,0 .7211 
^'ajnb' in ..'nn.' I,» 

Illi.iratjujr '.t. t''i. ii 11. .Mithar.iju Sri 
!■!••.|iii !r;' D'.'w:o Sii Kri'shsnj >.in^h 
Ba’. rd'iv. !' ):• .inr j-in;:, k v ^ i., 

Da'-' (') Id'i!.—)'li I i.'i.riV.cr i8i)ii 
D".it' <d pnecet * l,n.—inm A-\n!'Uhi pro 
\r. .♦ u* sq. iniliP— 

I'.M.r.lKiiun—•hho. i 7 


B‘\t'nnj- h'p. 

:'.4..2:) 

0 nf.arly 


Imiiau ^<lule 

l-nOT 

u—.laswHnt 

1 fonpi 

in >1,1 intui 

irv---77 

4 ; 2nd B.am 

Siiqdi’ 

< In 

'an try — 

‘; ;;rd. 

Bart ill 

lid. 'itrv— 

1 



Salute in {.'um, ,7 



IJik inei’—Oon 

•rrl H. 

D. AI.diuM 

jalhOi 

lt*jij'Bvva' Ner.'J!dr 

ii .'"^idroinani 

.’dab.-. 

raj di S i 

( ban HU 

Sin^dji B 

. tlnidn* 

li.c.s.i.. {. 

.I.K. ll. 

v'.v.o , c.n.L , 

K.t'.i; 

.A D.i’., l.i.. 

Viiih 

;iri;i,di Ol— 


Dai.! ol bii".!; 

' ,:bh t 

let. D.M) 


Dale ol Mi < e 


Any. lt-s\ 

1 


Area in pip mdcr, J:;,;;i7 
iaii'Ui—12 ,(.'Oil 
Ue\foin—Rp. i.;>s, 1 i.uju 
Jndian Syoe Porccp— 

Ouini d iDVala (C.anud (k)r|>!-) .‘i iy 

Sadul Liidd Infioitry 7;,; 

Dnnuar liatieerB 

(ineiiidin/i H. JIBb I’»ndy linanl Did 

Bijey l’..»tterv 2 1.) 

(darnel Batleiy 2 ) 
Artillery Training tkuUrc J.).'^ 

2nd Baitalio, Bikaner State Infantry 6*.)7 
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3rd Battalion, Bikaner State Infantry 362 
Training Battalion 413 

Motor Machine Gun Section b IOO 
'^alute in guns—Personal 19, Permanent 17. 

Bund!—His Highness Hadendra Siromani 
Deo Bar Bui and Raj Maharajadhiraj 
Saheb Bahadur, c.i.e. 

Date of birth—8th March 1893 

Date of succesBion—8th August ’27 

Area in sq. mi lee—2,220 

Topu 1 atiou “2,49,374 

Uevenue—Rs. 15,50,000 

Salute in guns—17 

Dholpiir—Lt. Col. H. H. Rais-iid-Daula 
Sipahdai ul-Mulk Maharajadhiraja 
Sri Sawai Muhuraj-Rana Sir Udaibhan 
Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler Jang 
Jai Deo, K.c.s.i., k.g.v.o.. Maharaj- 
Raja of— 

Date of birth—25th February 1893 

Date of BuccesBion -29th March ’ll 

Vrea in Hq. miles—1,200 

Population—2,30,188 

Revenue—Rs. 17.50,00 ) nearly 

Indian State Forces—Dholpur Narsingh 

Infantry l64; Dholpur Sappers and 

Miners 76 

Salute in guns—16 

Dungarpur— H. H. Rai-i-Rayan Mahi- 
mahendra Maharajadhiraj Maharawal 
Sri Lakshman Singhji Bahadur, 
K.C.8.I., Maharawal of— 

Date of birth—7th Mar. ’08 
Date of BUCceRBion —15th Nov. 'is 
Area in sq. miles—1,460 
Population—2,74,282 
Revenue—Rs. 8,00,000 
Salute in guns—15 

Jaipur-II. 11. Saramad-i-Rajaha-i 

Hindustan Raj Rajindra Sri Maha- 
rajadhiraja Sir Sawai Man Singh 
Bahadur, g.c.i.e., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—21st August Ml 
Date of succession —7th September '22 
Area in sq. miles—L(),G82 
Population—26,31,775 
Revenue—Rs. 1,35,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Jaipur Lnfantry—772 
Jaipur Lancers—526 ; Trpt, Gori)s—570 
Salute in guns—17 

Jalsalmer— H. H. Maharajadhiraj Raj 
RajfBliwar Param Bhattarak Sri 
Maharawiilji Sir Jawahir Singhji Deb 
Bahadur Yadukul Chandrabhal 
Rukan-ud-Daula, Muzzaffar Jang, 
Bijaiman K.c.fi,!., Ruler of— 

D.ite of birth—18th Nov. 1882 
Date of succession—26th June *14 
Area in sq. miles—16,062 


Population 93,246 
Salute in guns—15 

Jhalawur—Lf. H. Dharinadivakar J’raja- 
vatsal Patit-pawn Maharaj Rana Snri 
Sir Rajendra Singh Ji Dev Bahadur, 
K.G.s.i. Maharaj Rana of— 

Date of birth—lf)th July i900 
Date of BucceaKion—l3lh April ’29 
Area in sq. miles—8i3 
Population—1.22,375 
Salute in guns—13 

Jodhpur—Air Commodore Ilis IligbnesM 
Riij Rajeswar Saramad-i-Rajai lliml 
Maharajadhiraj Shri Sir Uinai(i Singiiji 
Sahib Bahadur, k.g.v.o 

A.O.O., i.ij)., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth -8tb .Tiily \ 3 
Ascended the throne—3id iVtoluT, js 
Area .36,071 sep miles 
Population—21,34 H4s 
Reven iie—R h. 157.7«,521 
Indian State ForceH— 

Jodhpur Sardar Kissala 5US ; .lodlipiir 
Training Squadron—147 ; Jodhpur Sai- 
dar Infantry, including Training Coy, 
(163) and State Military Band (39)— 
864; 2nd Jodhpur 1 n fan try—669 ; .lodh- 
piir Mule TroopB—80; Fort Guaid—94 ; 
Salute in guns—J 7 

Karauli—H. II. Maharaja Sir Bhompal 
Deo Bahadur Yadiikul Chandra Blial, 
K.o.Si., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—]Sth June 

Date of BiicceBHion—2lHt August '27 

Area in sq miles—1,242 

Population—1,52,41.3 

Estimated Gross Revenue- 6 , 28,000 

Salute in guiiH—17 

Kishengarh—H. H. llindae Rajliue 
Baland Makan Maharajadhiraja I\laha- 
raja Siimair Singhji Sahib Jlahiidiir, 
(Minor) Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—27th .Tanuary *29 
Date of BucceBsion—24th April ’39 
Area in B(j. miles—858 
Population—1,04,155 
Revenue—Rs. 7,50,oo0 
Salute in guns—15 

Kotab—Colonel H. H. Maharao Sir Timed 
Singh Bahadur, (i.i .s.i., g.c.i.e., o.u.e., 
Maharao of— 

Date of birth- 15th September I 872 
Date of BucceBflion—iith Jimc 1889 
Area in sq. miles—5,6S4 
Population -6,85,804 
Revenue—Rs. 6368 lacs 
Salute in guns—19 

PraUbgarh—H. H. Maharawal Sir Ram- 
singhji Bahadur, k.C.i.e., Maharawal of 
Date of birth— *08 
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Date of BuccesBion—’29 
Area in sq. inileB-~8«9 
ropulation - 91 

Revenue—R h. 5.b:i,uou nearly 
Salute in guns—15 

Shahpura—H. H. Rajadhiruj Umaid 
Singbji, Kaja of— 

Date of birth- 7th I\Iarch ]87« 

Dale of HuccewHion—L"4lh June '32 
Area in wq. milen - 405 
Populalion—61,i73 
Revenue—K b. 336 762 nearly 
Salute in guna—9 

Sirohi ~H. H. Maharaiadhiraj Maharao 
Sir Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.i., Maharao of— 

Date of birth—i*7t'i vSept.l8SS 
J^ate of HueceHsion— 29 ih April ’20 
Area in Bq. in iIgb —1,994 
I’opulation 2 33,SVO 
Revenue—Ra. li’ 48,771 
Salute in guns—15 

Tonk—H. H. Said-ud-duula Wazir-ul- 
Mulk Nawah ilahz Sir Mohammad 
Sadat All Khan Bahadur Sowalut-i* 
JunL^ Ct C.I.E., Nawah of— 

Date ot birth— 1 ah February, 1879 
Date of Bueeei-siou—23rd June ’do 
Area in sq. miles —2,553 
Population—3,53,687 
Revenue—Rs. 19,30,000 B. C. nearly 
Salute in guns—17 

Udaipur (Mewar)—Lt. Col. H. H. Maha- 
rajadhiraja Maharuna shri Sir Bhopal 
Singhji Bahadur, G c.S.i., Maharana of— 
Date of birth— 22 r)d February 1884 
Date of suceertHioii—24th May ’3u 
Area in t-q. miles —12,753 
Povmlation—1,920,000 
Revenue—Rs. 8o.U0.000 nearly 
Salute in guns—19 

Sikkim State 

Sikkim —H. It. Maharaja Sir Tashi 
Namgyal, K.c.i.K, Maharaja of— 

Date of itirth—1893 

Date of suceessioii—.5th Dee. *14 

Area in sq. miles—2,si8 

Population—81,721 

Revenue—Rs. 4,33,uoo nearly 

Salute in guns—if) 

United Provinces States 

Benares —H.H. Maharaja Vibhuti Narayan 
Bingh Bahadur, (minoiq. Maharaja of— | 
Date of birth—5ih November 27 
Date of BucceBsion—0th AiJiil, ’39 
Area in sq. miles—875 
Population—451.327 
Revenue—R b. 30.42.921 nearly 
Salute in guns—13 (Local 15) 

Rampur—Captain H. H. Alijah Farzand- 
i-Dailpazir-i-Daulat-i-lDglishiaMukhlia- 

3 


ud-Daula Nasir-ul-Mulk, Amir-ul- 
Umara, Nawab Sir Saiyid Mohammad 
Raza Ali Khan Bahadur Mustaid 
Jung, K.C.S.I., Nawah of— 

Date of birth—i7th Nov. ’06 
Date of succession—20th June ’30 
Area in Bq. miles—892*54 
Population—464,919 
Revenue—Rs. 51,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns —15 

Tehri (Garhwalj—Lt. Colonel H. II. 

Maharaja Nareudra Shah, K.C.'? i., of 
Date of birth—3rd Aug. 1898 
Date of Buceessioii—25:11 April ’13 
Area in sq. miles—4,.“>02 
Population—;),J8,4'^2 
Revenue—Rs. 18.30,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Tehri H. Q. 

Infantry and Band—K.o 
Tehri lloiierrs Nareudra—101 
„ Sappers and Miners—129 
1 Salute in guns—li 
■ Western India Stales 

Bhavnagar—Lt. H. 11. Sir Krishna- 
kumoihinghji Bhavsinghji, k.c.h.i., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—19th May ’12 
Date of succession—ISth July ’I9 
j Area in sq. miles—2,961 
Population—5,00,274 
Revenue—Rs. 109.68,620 
Indian State Forces—Bhavnagar Lancers 
—270 ; Bhavnagar Infantry—219 
Salute in guns—13 

Catch—H. H. Mahara hiraj Mirza 
Maharao Shri Sir Ktiengarji, Sawai 
Bahadur, o.cs.i., g.c.i.e. Maharao of— 
Date of birth— 2 :;rd Aug. 18B6 
Date of succession—ist Jan. 1876 
Area in sq. miles—8,249,5 
i’opulation—5,00,800 
Revenue—Rs. 31,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—17 Perm. 19 Local 

Dbrangadhra —Major H. H. Maharaja 
shri Ghaiishyamsinhji Ajitsinhji, 
QXM.E., K.CS.i., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—Hist May 18-9 
Date of BuecesBion— February, ’ll 
Area in sq. miles—1,167 
Population—95,946 
Revenue—Rs. 25,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—13 

Dhrol — H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Chan- 
drasinhji Saheb, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth—28 Aug. ’13 
Date of BUGcesBion—20th (Jet. '39 
Area in sq. miles—282*7 
Population—27,639 
Revenue—Rs. 289,281 
Salute in guns—9 

Qondal—H, H. Maharaja Shri Bhaga- 
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Tatsinbji Sagramji o.c.s.i., g.g.lb., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—24th Oct. 1866 
Date of aucceasion—I 4 th Dec. 1869 
Area in sq. miles—1,024 
Population—2,06,846 
Revenue— Rb. 50.00,000 nearly 
Balute in guns—il 

Jnnagadh—Captain H. H. Nawab Bir 
Mahabalkbanji, KaBulkhanji E.c.S.i., 
G.C.1E-. Nawab of— 

Date of birth—2nd Aug. 1900 
Date of Bucccssion—22nd Jan. ’ll 
Area in »»q. miles—3,336’9 
Population—545,152 
Keveu iie—Re. 1,00,00,000 
Indian Btate Forces—Junagadh LancerB 
—173: Junagadh Mahabatkhanji 

Infantry 201 
Balute in guns—15 

Limbdi—Thakor Baheb Bhri L. Chhatra- 
Balji DigvijayBinhji^, Thakor Babeb of— 
Date of Birth~i9th Feb. '04 
Date of BucceBHion— Oth Jan. ’41 
Area in rq. miles— 343 90 

(exclusive of about 207 pq miles in 
the Collectorate of the Ahmcdabad). 
Population—44,0U0 nearly 
Revenue— Rb. 7,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns —9 

Morvi—H, H. Maharaja Bhri Lakhdhirji 
Waghji, G.B.E., K.C.S.I., Maharaja of— 
Date of birth - 26 t.b Dec. 1870 
Date of BUcceRHion— 11 th Jau. ’22 
Area in square miles—822 
Population —112,023 
Revenue— Rb. 50 lacs nearly 
Balute in guns—ll 

Nawanagar-Lt. Col. H. H. Maharaja Jam 
Bhri Bir Digvijaysinhji Kanajitsinhji 
Jadeja, Q.ci.E., K.c.s.i., A.D.c., Maha¬ 
raja Jam Sahib of— 

Date of Birth—let Sept. 1895 
Date of BiiccesHion-2nd April ’33 
Area in sq. miles—3,791 
Population—5,04,006 
Revenue— Rb. 94,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—15 

Palanpur—Lt. Colonel H. H. Nawab Bhri 
Taley Muhammad Khan Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., Nawab Sahib of— 
Date of birth—7th July 1883 
Date of BuccesBion— 28th Bept. ’l8 
Area in sq. miles—1,774,64 
Population~-3.l6,855 
Revenue— Rb. 11.64,987 
Balute in guns—13 

Palltana—H. H. Thakor Saheb Bhri Baha- 
durBinbji Mansinhji E.G.I.E.. E,G.6.l., 
Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth—3rd April ’00 
Date of succeBBion— 29th Aug. ’05 


Area in Bq. mileB—288 
Population— 62,160 
Revenue— Rb. 9,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Porbandar—Captain H. H. Maharaja Bhri 
Bir Natwarsiubji, Bhabsinbji E.G.s.i., 
Maharaja Rana Saheb of— 

Date of birth—30 June ’oi 
Date of Buccession—10th Dec. ’08 
Area in sq. miles—642,25 
Population—1,46,648 
Revenue— Rb. 26 , 00,000 nearly 
Balute in guns —13 

Radhanpur—H. H. Nawab Saheb Murta- 
zakban Jorawarkhan Babi Bahadur 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth—10th Oct. 1899 
Date of BucceBBion—7th April ’37 
Area in eq. miles—1,150 
Population—70,530 
Revenue— Rb. 8,000,00 to 10,00.000 
Salute in guns—ji 

Rajkol—H. H. Thakor Saheb Bhri Pradu- 
mnasinhji. Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth—24th Feb. ’13 
Date of iucceBRion—17th August ’40 
Area in aq. miles—2824 
Population—1,03,033 
Revenue—Rs, 13.40,872 nearly 
Balute in guns-9 

Wadhwan—H. H. Thakore Saheb Bhri 
Surendrasinhji, Thakore Saheb of— 
Date of birth—4th January. ’22 
Date of BuccPRsion—27th July ’34 
Area—242 6 sq. miles excluding the area 
in the Britieh India District of 
Ahmedabad. 

Population —50,934 
Revenue— Rb. 6 lacB 
Balute—Permanent 9 guns 
Wankaner—Captain H. H. Maharana 
Bhri Sir AmarBinhji, e.c.b.1., k.c.i.b., 
Maharana Rajsabeb of— 

Date of Birth—4th January 1879 
Date of succession—izth June 1881 
Area in sq. miles— 417 
Population— 55,024 
Revenue— Rb. 7.67,000 
Balute in guns—J l 

Indifin States (without Salute) 

Baluchistan State 

Laa Bela—Mir Ghulam Muhhmmed 
Khan Jam of— 

Date of birth—December 1895 
Date of succession—March ’2l 
Area in sq. miles-7,132 
Population—60,696 
Revenue— Rb. 8,78,000 nearly 

Bihar & Orissa States 
Athgarfa—Raja Breekorau Radhanath 
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Bebarta Patnaik, Raja of— 

Date of birth—28th Nov *09 
Date of BucceHBlon— 22 nd June *18 
Area in eq. miles— 168 
Population— 56,608 
Revenue— Rb. 1,76,000 
Athmnlik—Raja Kishor Chandra Deo 
Date of birth— 10 th November '04 
Date of BucccBBion—3rd November ’18 
Area in eq. milefl— 730 
Population —59,749 
Revenue— Rb. l,8i,0U0 nearly 
Bamra—Raja Bhanuganga Tiibhiiman 

Deb, Raja of— 

Date of birth-26th February, *14 
Date of Buccesaion—let Januar> *20 
Area in square miles— 1,988 
Population—1,34,721 
Revenue— Rb. 5,81,000 nearly 
Baramba—Raja Sreo Narayan Chandra 
Biibar Maiif^raj Mahapatra, Raja of— 
Date of birth iOih January *14 
Date of HUccesHion— 20 th Aiii;ust *22 
Area in sq. miles J42 
Popiilatoin— 52,924 
Revenue— Rb. 1,03.000 nearlv 
Baud—Raja Narayan Prasad Deo of— 
Date of birth—14th March *04 
Date of Succeflsion—10th March *13 
Area in sq. miles—1,264 
Population—124 4! 1 
Revenue—Rs. 2,72,000 nearly 
Bonal—Raja Indra Deo, Raja of— 

Date of birth—6tli January 188-4 
Date of PuccoHsion—I9th February *02 
Area in sq, miles—1,296 
Popul atioii —68,178 
Revenue—R b. 2.36,000 nearly 

Daspalla—Rajp Kishore Chandra Deo 
Date of birth—16th April ’u8 
Date of fluccesBion—nth Decemebr *13 
Area in square miles—568 
Population—53,833 
Reveinie - Us. 1,41,993 
Dbenkanal—Raja Saukar Pratap 

Mahendra Bahadur, Raja of— 

Date of birth—6th November *04 
Date of BucceBsion-16th Oct. *18 
Area in square miles—1,463 
Population—2,33,691 
Revenue—Rs. 5,13,000 nearly 
Gangpur—Raja Bhawani Shankar Sekhar 
Date of birth—14th May 1898 
Date of succession—10th June *17 
Area in square miles—2,492 
Population—3,09.271 
Revenue—Rs. 6,76,000 nearly 
Hindol—Raja Bahadur Naba Kishor 
Chandra Singh Mardraj Jagadeb, 
M.B.A.B., F.B.S.A., Raja of— 

Date of birth— 14th June 1891 


Date of succession—lOth February *06 
Area in sq. miles—312 
Population—48,896 
Revenue—Rs. 1,46,000 

Keonjhar—Raja Shri Balabhadra Narayan 
Bhanj Deo, Ruler of— 

Date of birth—26th December *05 
Date of succession— 12 th August *26 
Area in sq. miles—3,2l7 
Population— 629,786 
Revenue—Rs. 15‘.56 lakhs nearly 

Khandpara—Raja Harihar Singh, Mardraj 
Bhramarbar Ray, Raja of— 

Date of birth-- 2 Hth Aui;ust ’i4 
Date of Buccessiou— 26 ih December ’22 
Area in sq. luileH—244 
Population—64,289 
Revenue—Rs. 1 , 22,000 

Kharsawan—Raja Sriiam Chandra Singh 

Date of hinh—4'h July 1892 

Date of Biiccf'Sflion—Hi.h February *02 

Area in sq miles—157 

Popu laf ion — 44,805 

Revenue—Rs. 1,18,000 nearly 

Narsinghpnp- Pvaja Ananta Narayan 
Manaingh Harichandun Mahapatra 
Date of birth—9ih Sepetember *08 
Date of Buccession— 5th July ’2l 
Area in sq. miles —207 
Population—48,448 
Revenue—Rs. 129,000 

Nayagarh—Raja Krishna Chandra Singha 
Mandhata, Raja of— 

Date of birth—i6th August *11 
Date of succession—7th Dec. *18 
Area in sq. miles—552 
Population—1,61,409 
I Revenue—Rs. 3,92,210 

Nilgirl—Raja Kishore Chandra Mardraj 
JJarichaiidra, Raja of— 

Date of birth—2nd Feb. *04 

Date of succession—6tb July *13 

Area in sq. miles—284 

Population—73,109 

Revenue—Rs 2,14,589 

Pal Lahara—Raja Muni Pal, Raja of— 

Date of birth—26th November *03 

Date of Buccession —18th April ’i3 

Area in sq. miles—452 

Population—23,229 

Revenue—Rs. 75,000 nearly 

Rairakbol—Raja Bir Chandra Jadumani 

Date of birth—1894 

Date of succession—3rd July *06 

Area in sq. miles—833 

Popu lation—31,226 

Revenue—Rs. 75,000 nearly 

Ranpar—Raja Birbar Krishna Chandra 
Mahapatra, Raja of— 

Date of birth—About 1887 
Date of succession—l2th July 1899 
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Area in eq. miles-^203 
Population—41,282 
Revenue - Rb. r-O,'( 0 

Seralkella—Raja Aditya Pratap fcJingb 
Deo, Ruler of— 

Date of birth -30th July 1887 
Date of BiicceRHioii—tHh J>ec. ’31 
Area in eq. niileii 1 :o 
Population—15H,374 
Revenue—Rs. 4 18 , 0 JO nearly 

Talcher—Raja Kisi 'Te Chandra Biibar 
Harichandau, ]?aja of— 

Date of birth—9t.b. Juue J880 

Date of BucceHsion —18th December 1891 

Area in Bq. milcw—399 

Population—80,4S2 

Revenue— Rb. 8,97,6G8 groBB 

Maratha Slalcs — iBomhuy Prcsy) 
Akalkot—Meherl)an tShriinant Vijayaeingh 
FateliHiugh, Unja BhouBle, Raja of— 
Date of birth—13'h Dee. '15 
Date of Buc(r‘'Bi(Ui 4!li April '23 
Area in pq. miloB—498 
Population—92,805 
Rcvenue—Rs. 7i58,000 nearly 
Anndh—Mclicrban Bhavanrao alias Bala 
Sahib, Pant Pratinidhi of— 

Date of birth—24ih Oct. 18(58 
Date of BucceBRion —4th November ’09 
.Area in eq. miles—501 
Popii lati on—88,76 2 
Revenue—R r, 3.38,278-12-1 

Phaltan—Major Raja Shrimant Malojirao 
Mndhojinio alias Nana Saheb Naik 
Nimbaikar, Raja of— 

Date of birth- Sridcinber 1896 
Date of BucccPHiori—17 th October *J6 
Area in pq. miles-"307 
Population—58,761 
Revenue— Rb. 8,56,000 
Jath—Lt. Raja Shrimant Viiayasinghrao 
Ramrao Dafle Raja of— 

Date of birth—2iBt July ’09 
Date of Buceespion—I4th August’28 
Area in eq. miles— 981 
Population —9i,099 
Revenue—Rs. 4,25,000 

Jamkhandi—Meherban Shankarrao 
Paraebramrao alias Api^asahcb 
Patwardhan, Raja Saheb of— 

Date of birth—5th Nov. V6 
Date of BucceBfiion— 25lh Feb. ’24 
Area in Bq. miles—524 
Popul ation—1,14,282 
Revenue— Rb. 10,06,716 

Kurundwad (Senior)—Meherban Chinta- 
manrao Bhalchandrarao alias Balasaheb 
Patwardhan, Chief of— 

Date of birth—J 3th Feb. *21 

Date of BucceBBion— 10th September *27 

Area in eq. miles—182*5 


I Population—88,760 
Revenue— Rb. 3,76,000 nearly 
Kurundwad (.Tr).—Melierban Madhavrao 
Ganpatro alias BhauHaheb Patwar¬ 
dhan, Chief of - 
Date of birth—6fh Dee. 1875 
Date of BuceeBflion -29(h July, 1899 
Area in aq. miles— 1 I 4 
Population—34,288 

Revenue— Rb. 2,88,0o 0 nearly 
Miraj (Sr)—NaraynnrrtO Gangadliarrao 

ftlias Tatyasaheb i’^iwardlian, 

Chi^^f of— 

Date of binli—6th Septnmbnr 1 89s 
Date of siiccpsflion—llth Dc’. ’39 
Area in Bq. miles—342 
Pojmlation—93,938 
Revenue—Rs. 4,41,000 nearly 
Miraj (Jr)—Meherban Sir Madhavrao 

Harihar alias Baba Saheb Patwardhan, 
K.C.I.E., Raja of— 

Date of birth—4th March l889 
Date of BueccBPion - li.th l >ec. 189.) 

Area in Bq. miles - 196^ 

Population—40,♦■86 
Revenue—Rfl. 3 68,515 nearly 
Ramdurg— Meherban Ramrao Venkatrao 
alias Rao Saheb Bhave, Oliict of— 

Date of birth—iGth Sept. l8Wt; 

Date of siicceBRi'in—3uth April ’07 
Area in sq. miles—]69 
Population —33,997 
Revenue—Rfl. 2,69.000 marly 
Savanur—Captain Meherban Abdul 
Majid Khan, Diler Jang Bahadur, 
Tsawah of— 

Date of birth—7th Oct. 1890 

Date of Huccepsion—3Uth January 1893 

Area in pq. miles—70 

J’opu I ation—16,830 

Revenue—R. h, 1,69,000 nearly 

Mah i - Ka 71 1 ha S1 a f.i's 
Gliodaear-That'or Shri I'utv hcinpl ji 
Ratansihji Dabhi, 'Jhaki»r Saheb of— 
Date of binh—7th. Aug. 

Date of succeBRion—3iBt May ‘30 

Area in pq. miles 16 

I*opulaiion—U,7u8 

Revenue— Rb. 51,000 

Ilol—Thakor Shivaingbji, Thakor of— 

Date of birth— 3 ]Rt December ’10 
Date of BiicccBBion—isth. Oct, ’27 
Area in sq. miles —19 
Population—3 349 
Revenue— Rb. 41,000 nearly 

Katosan—Thakor Takhatsinhji Karau- 
Binhji Thakor of— 

Date of birth—9th Dec. 1870 
Date of BucccBBion— January ’01 
Area in sq. miles—10 

Population--4,813 
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Revenue—Rs. 61,000 nearly 

Khadal—Sardar Shri Fatehsinhji Raj- 
ainhjl, Tiiakor yhri of— 

Date of birth—1899 
Date of succession—7th February *12 
Area in sq. nnles—S 
Population— 2,826 
Revenue—Rs. 35,00J nearly 
Malpur—Raolji Shri Gambhirsinhji 
Himatflinhji— 

Date of birth—27th Oct. '14 
Date of Buccession—23rd June *23 
Area in sq. niileB--97 
Population—16.582 
Revenue—Rs. 1 , 10,000 approx. 

Pethapur—Thakor Fatehsinhji Gambhir- 
flinhji, Thakor of— 

Date of birth—3rd Oct. i895 
Date of Bucceasion—1896 
Area in Bq. miles—11 
Population—3,938 
Revenue—Rfl. 34,000 (nearly) 

Varsoda—Thakor Joravarsinhji of— 

Date of birth—17th April '14 
Date of Buc^'essioii—I8th July ’l9 
Area in sq. miles—11 
Population—3,424 
Revenue— Hb. 33,000 nearly 
VIJayanagar—Rao Shri Harair-Biuhiji 
Date of birth— 3rd January ’04 
Date of Buccession—27th June T6 
Area in Bq. miles— 135 
Population—12,000 (approx) 

Revenue—R b. 1,00,000 nearly 

Rewa Kantha States 

Bhadarwa—Shrimaiit Thakur Saheb 
Shree Natvarsinghji Ranjitelnhii, 

Thakor of— 

Date of birth—19th November ’03 
Date of BucceBsion— 26 th April '36 
Area in Bq. miles—27 (excluding several 
Wanta villages under Baroda State) 
Population—13,620 
Revenue—R b. 1,i 4/00 nearly 
Jambn^odha—Meherban Rana Shri 

Kaujitsinhji Gambhirsinhji, Thakore 
Saheb of—Parmar Rajput. He enjoys 
full Civil and Criminal powers 
Date of birth—4th January 1892 
Date of Buccession—27th September ’l7 
Area in Bq. miles—143 
Population-11,385 
Revenue— Rb. 142,000 

Kadana— Rana Shri Cbatrasalji, Thakor of| 
Date of birth— 28th January 1879 
Date of Buccession—12th April 1889 
Area in eq. miles— 130 
Population— 15.370 
Revenue— Rb. 1,32,000 nearly 
Kasvadi— Thakor Ranjitsinhjl, Thakor of— 
Date of birth—24th March '05 


Date of BuccesBioii—13tb Sept. '27 

Area in sq. miles—1^.')0 

Population—4,J97 

Revenue—K h. 3>i,0U) ncaily 

Palasni—1 hakor Indarsiuijji, Tliskor of— 

Date of birth—16th Aug. 886 

Date of succession— cot u iMuy '(>7 

Area in sq. miles—12 

Population— 1,766 

Revenue—1 is. 22,000 nearly 

Sihora—Thakor Mausinhiee Karan si nijjee 
Date of birth—14tli Novi ruber '07 
Date of succession —jCth June '28 
Area in sq. miles— ih (aiipiox) 

Population—63u0 
Itevenue—R.s‘. Co,000 nearly 

Uchad—Thakor Moln maclmia Jitawaba 
Date ot birth—i5ih DcLoi cr 1896 
Date of Huccessioii —2 ah June ’J.5 
Area in sq. inilis—8 60 
Population—2,33U 
Revenue—Rs. 4i 000 neatly 
Umetba—Thakor Ramsinliji Kaisinhji 
Date of birth-- i9th August 1894 
Date of succession—ist July '22 
Area in sq. mihs—21 
Population— 5,356 
Revenue—Rs. 73,000 nearly 

Central India States 

Alipura— Rao Harpal Singh, Rao of— 

Date of birth—12th Aug. J882 
Date of succession—2(Uh March ’22 
Area in sq. miles—73 
Population—14,580 
Revenue—Rs. 70,ooo nearly 

Bakhtgarh—Thakur Rai Singh, Thakur of 
Date of birth—3rd Gi iobcr ib89 
Date of sueccHsion—3uth May T2 
Area in sq. miles-66 
Population—10,414 
Revenue—Rs. 74,010 nearly 
Garauli- Diwaii Bahadur Chandrabhaii 
Singh, Chief ol — 

Date of birth—2nd April 1883 
Date of succession—20th Dec, 1883 
Area in sq. miles—CL 
Population—4,960 
Revenue— Kb. S6.0f U nearly 
Jobat—Rana Bbimsing, Rana of— 

Date of birth—10th November T5 
Date of Buccession—20th May 'l7 
Date of getting Ruling Powers—14th 
March '36 

Area in sq. miles—131,20 
Population — 20,945 
Revenue—Rs. 81,550 

KachhPBaroda—Maharaj Benimadho Singh 
Date of birth—3rd October ’04 
Date of Buccession —I3th June ’06 
Area in eq. miles—34.53 
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Population—6000 
Revenue—Ra. 71000/- 
Kathiwara—Kana Thakiir Sahib 

Onkarainbji, Rana of— 

Date of })irth~5ih December 1891 
Date of Buccesfiion—8th June, '03 
Area in sq. milea—70 
Population—609B 
Revenue—Ra. 44,880 
Kothl—Raja Bahadur Sitaraman Pratap 
Bahadur Sin^h, Raja of— 

Date of birth—liOth July 1892 
Date of Buccesaion—8th August *14 
Area in eq. miles—169 
Population—20,087 
Revenue—Ra. 70,000 nearly 
Knrwai—Nawab Sarwar Ali Khan of— 
Date of birth—> at December *01 
Date of Bucceasion—2nd October *06 
Area in sq. mi lee—142 
Population—19,861 
Revenue—Ra. 2,64 000 nearly 
Mota Barkhera—Bhumia Nain Singh of— 
Date of birth—7th November ’c7 
Date of Fuccepsion—4th June *12 
Arcs in pq. miles—:}9 
Population—4,782 
Revenue—Rp. 63,000 nearly 
Multhan—Dharmalankar, Dharm-bhushan, 
l.)l.arm-l)iv»ker, Shreemaii Maharaj 
Bharat Sinhji Sahib, Chief of— 

Date of birth—jS93 

Date of Buccepsion—26th August ’ul 

Area in sq. miles-lOO 

Population—11.804 

Revenue—Ov<r Rs. 1,00,000 

Nimkhera—Bhumia Ganga Singh, Bhumia 
r)ate of birth—'ll 

Date of fiucctssiou—27th March '22 
Area in Bq. miles—90 
Population—6,358 
Revenue—Rs. 62,000 nearly 

Paldeo—Chaubey Shiva Prasad, Jagirdar of 

Date of birth— iBt March *08 

Date of Buccespion—srd Oct. *23 

Area in aq. miles—63*14 

Population—9,038 

Revenue—R b. 50,000 nearly 

Piploda—Rawat Mangal Singb, Rawat of 
Date of birth—7th September 1893 
Date of BuceeFBion—6th Nov. '19 
Area in sq. miles—35 
Population—9,766 
Revenue— Rb. 1,14,000 

Sarila—Raja Mahipal Singh, Raja of— 
Date of Buccession—lith Sep. 1898 
Area in sq. miles—36,28 , 

Population— 6,081 
Revenue— Rb. i.Oo.OOO nearly 
Sarwan—Tbaknr Mahendra Singh 
Date of birth— 6th November *09 


Date of BUccPRsion—23rd April *2l 
Area in sq. miles—71 
Population—7,199 
Revenue— Rb. 60,000 nearly 
Sohawal—Raja Bhagwai Kaj Bahadur 
Singh, C.I.E., Raja of— 

Date of birth—7th August 1878 
Date of BUCcesBion- 23rd Nov. 1899 
Area in Bq. miles—213 
Population—38,078 
Revenue—Us. 1,04 000 nearly 
Tori Fatehpur- Dewan Raghuraj Singh, 
Jagirdar of— 

Date of birth—28.1.1896 
Date of succession—7-4.’41 
Area in sq. miles—36 
Popiiltation—6,269 
Revenue— Rb. 31,000 nearly 

Central Provinces Stale 

Bastar—Maharaja Pravir Chandra Deo 
Date of birth—26th June *29 
Date of BUecrsflion- 28th Feb. '.36 
Area in pq. miles— 13,726 
Population — 6,34,P16 
Revenue— Rb. 13.20,699 
Chhnikhadan—Mahant Bhiulhar Kishore 
Das of— 

Date of birth—April l89I 
Date of BuecesBicn- ,3(Mh Sept, ’(3 
Aren in sq. miles--164 
Population—26,141 
Revenue—Rs. 1,22.000 

Jashpur—Raja Bijny I'hushan Singh Deo 

Date of birih—llth Jan. '26 

Date of puecoppioii*-8tb Feb. '20 

Area in rq. milep—1,923 

Po])n)Btit»n—2,23,632 

Revenue - Rs. 3,62.312 

Kanker—Itlaharajadhirnj Bhaniipratap 
Deo Chief of— 

Date of birth—i7th September '22 
Date of succession—8th Jan. '25 
Area in pq. miles—1,429 
Population—122,928 
Ivcvenue—Rs. 3,88,COO 

Kawardlia—"Jhakur Dbarmraj Singh 
Chief of- 

Date of birth—l8th August 'JO 
Date of BucceBBian—4th Feb. '20 
Area in eq. miles—806 
Population—72,820 
Revenue—R b, 2.93,176 nearly 

Khairagarh—Raja Birendra Bahadur 
Singh, Raja of— 

I>ate of birth—9th November '14 
Date of BucceBBion—22nd October *18 
Area in Bq. mi lea—931 
Population—167,400 
Revenue—Rp. 6,80,000 nearly 

Korea—Raja Kamauuj Pratap Singh Deo 
Raja of— 
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Date of birth—Sth December *3l 
Date of BiicceBBion—November ’09 
Area in aq. mileH-—i,r>47 
Population—90 500 
Revenue—Rs. 7,oo,l99 

Makrai—Kaja Drigpal Shah Hathiya Rai of 

Date of birth—24th September ’C4 

Date of BucceBBion— 30th October '18 

Area in nq. miles—155 

Population—12,‘‘03 

Revenue- Rb. 2,U1,c 00 nearly 

Nandgaon- l\Iahaiii SarvcBhwar Das, of— 

Date of birth—.<0th March ’00 

Date of BucccHBion—24th June ’13 

Area in sq. miles- 871 

Population —1.47,919, 

Revenue—Rfl. 7,91,000 

Raigarh —Raja Chakradhar SiiiRh, Raja of 

Date of birth—19th Aupust ’('5 

Date of fluccosBion—I'Srd August *24 

Area in pq. miles—1480 

Population -2,41.834 

Revenue—R b. 6,48,000 nearly 

Sakll—Raja TJladhar Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—3rd Feb. 1892 
Date of BuoceBBion—4th July *14 
Area in pq. miles—13^ 

Population—41,095 
Revenue—Rs. 1,20,000 nearly 
Sarangarh —Raja Bahadur Jawahir Singh, 
Date of birth—3rd l ee. 1888 
Date of succession—5th Aug. 1890 
Area in pq. miles—540 
Population -l,l7,78l 
Revenue—Rs. 3,14,000 nearly 
Surguja —Maharaja Ramanuj Saran Bingh, 
Deo C.B.E., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—4th Nuv. 1895 
Date of succession—3iHt Dec. ’17 
Area in fiq. miles—ti,055 
Population—5,51,307 
Revenue—Us, 7,58.600 nearly 
Udaipur—Raja Chandra Chur Prasad 
Singh Deo, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 5 th June *23 
Date of Buccession—8th Dec. '27 
Area in sq. miles—l,002 
Population—7l,lii4 
Revenue—Rs. 3,22,000 

Madras States 

SanduT—Reja Srimant Yeshwantha Rao 
Anna Saheb, Rao Sahib, Hindu Rao 
Qhorapade, Mamlukatmadar Senapati 
Raja of— 

Date of birth—15th November ’08 

Date of BuccesBion— 6th May ’28 
Area in eq. mile8-“167 
Population—11,684 
Revenue—R b. 2,03,000 

Punjab States 

DuJana-*Jalal*ud-Daul Nawab Mohammad 


Iqtidar Ali Khan Bahadur, Mustaqil- 
i-Jan, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—20th Nov. *12 
Date of SucceHsion—2lBt July ’25 
Area in sq. miles— 100 
Population—25,833 
Revenue— Rb. 1,65," 00 nearly 


Kttlsfa—Raja Ravi Sher Bingh Sahib 
Bahadur, Raja Sahib of— 

Date of birth—30th October ’02 
Date of PuciTBsion—25th July *08 
Date of Investiture with! . .. ,« 

full ruling powers : ] 

Area in sq. miles—192 
Population—.■')9,848 
Revenue—Nearly Rb. 3.50,000 


Pataudf—Nawab Muhammad Iftikar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—7th March ’i() 

Date of Bucceesion — 30th Nov. 'i7 
Area in sq. miles—53 
Population—81,097 
Revenue— Kb. 1,40,000 


Simla Hill States 

Baghal—Raja Surendra Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—l4th March ’09 

Date of BuccePsiou—13th Oct. '22 

Area in sq. miles—124 

Population—25,099 

Revenue— Rb. 1,00 000 nearly 

Baghat—Raja l>iirga Singh, Raja of— 

Dale of birth.— I5th Sept. ’0i 

Date of SDcceBBion—30th Dec, l94l 

Area in Bq. miles—36 

Population — 9 595 

Revenue— Rb. l,i0,000 

Bhajji—Rana Birpal, liana of— 

Date of birth—19th April ’06 
Date of BuccesBion—9th May ’13 
Area in sq. milre—98 
Population— 14,263 
Revenue— Rb. 99,000 nearly 

Jubbnl- Rana Sir Bhagat Chandra Bahadur 
K.C.S.I., Ruler of— 

Date of birth—l2th Oct. 1888 

Date of BUCcpBBion—29th April ’lO 

Area in sq. miles—288 

Popu 1 ation —28,500 

Revenue— Rb. 8,50,000 nearly 

Keontlial—Raja Hemendar Sen, Raja of— 

Date of birth—2l8t January '05 

Date of succession—2nd Feb, ’l6 

Area in sq, mileB— lie 

Population- 25,599 

Revenue—Rs. 1,30,000 nearly 


Kumbarsaln—Rana Vidyadhar Singh, 

Date of birth—1895 

Date of suecesiion—24th August '14 

Area in sq. miles—97 

Population—12,227 

Revenue—Rs. 76,000 nearly 
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Nalagarh—Rfija .Topjindra Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—1870 

Date of BucceHHion—ISth Sept, ’ll 

Area in ^q. milis—lijO 

Popiil i\ti< )n—r)‘i,787 

Heveruic -Kh. i', 71,000 nearly 

Tiroch—J'hBkiir Surat Singh, of— 

Date of birth- -I'h July 1N87 
Date of i-i-iisii—I4th July ’02 

Area in - q. 75 

Population—4,219 
Revenue—Rs. i.30,000 nearly 

W('i<tcrn India Stafet: 

Bajana— Malek Shri Kamalkhan Jivaukhanj 
('hh'f of- 

Daie of birth—0th December ’07 
Da'e of suc.cTBwion—2nd. Feb. ’20 
Area in nq. miles— 18^,12 
Population—14,0l7 
Reveniu—Rs. l,b2.4L4 average 
Bantwa Manavailar— Rabi Ghulara 

Moyuddinkhttiqi Fatebdinkhanji, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth 22nd December ’ll 
Date of HucceHsion Octobor ’is 
Area in i-q. iniles—221*8 
Population— 14,9'4 
Revenue—Rs. 8 4G,t»00 nearly 
Chuda Tliakore Shri Rahadursinghji, 
Jarovnjeinhji, '^Ihakur of— 

Date ol bir h—'di’d April ’09 

Date of eu 'crssion—20th January ’21 

Area in t-q. miles—782 

Ropub'i i.iii—ll.^-'B 

Rev(’nue“- Rs. 2,:1,0C0 nearly 

Jasdari —Darbar Shree Ala Khachar, 

Cl:i. r of - 

Date of birtli- 4th November ’05 
Tlate of sne.ct Bsion—1 ith June ’19 
Area in i-q. msbH 29G 
Popnln' ion—50,6.12 
Revenne—Rs. 0,00,000 nearly 

Kotda-Sangani—Tbakore Shri Pradyumna- 
Siubji 

Date of birth—5th December ’20 
Date of succession—23-2-’20 
Date of Installation—10-J2-’40 
Area in sq. miles—90 
Population—12,165 
Revenue—Rs. 1,50,000 nearly 
Lakhlar— 'rhflkore Saheb Shri Balavir- 
sinlqi, Karansinbii. Thakore Saheb of— 
Date of birth—nth January ]88 l 
D ate of HuccesHiou—8th August ’24 
Area in sq. miles—247,438 
PoiHilation—21,123 
Revenue—Rs. 4,49,000 

Lathi—Thakore Saheb Shri Pralhadshiubji, 
Thakore of— 


Date of birth—3lBt March *12 
Date of BiiccesBioD—i4th October ’iS 
Area in sq. miles—41*8 
Population—8,35 
Revenue—R b. 1,86,000 

Malfa—Thakor Shri Raisinhji Modji, of— 

Date of birth—14th February 1898 

Date of succession—..Oth Oct. ’07 

Area in sq. miles—103 

Popu la t ion—12 .r.60 

Revenue—Rs. 3,02,OOO 

Mull—Thakor Shri Harichandrasinhii, of— 

Date of birth—lOth July 1899 

Date of succession—5rd December ’05 

Area in sq. miles—133 2 

Population—16,390 

Revenue—Rs. 1,57,000 nearly 

Patdl—Desai Shri Raghuvirsinhji, of— 

Date of birth—8th Jan. 26 

Date of succession—25th Oct. ’28 

Area in sq. miles—39*4 

Population—2,508 

Revenue—Rs. 1,14,000 

Sayla—Thakor Saheb Shri Madarsinhji, 
VakhatBinhji, J'hakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth—28th May 1868 
Date of succession—25th Jan. ’24 
Area in sq. miles 2221 
Population—13,351 
Revenue—Rs. 2,54,000 

Thana Devil—Darhar Shri Vala Amra 
Laxman, Chief of— 

Date of birth -28th Nov. 1895 
Date of succession- 12th Oct. ’22 
Area in sq, miles- 94 2 
Population—11,348 
Revenue—Rs. 3,00,000 nearly 

Tharad—Waghela Bhurasinhii Dolatsinhii 
Thakor of— 

Date of birth—2Hth Jan. *00 
Date of Buecession—19th Feb. *21 
Area in sq. miles- 1,260^ 

Population—62,839 
Revenue—Rs. 99,000 nearly 

Vadia- Durbar Shree Suragwala Saheb 
Chief of— 

Date of birth—15th March *01 
Date of Buccession—7th Sept. *30 
Area in sq. miles—90 
Population—13,749 
Revenue—Rs. about 2 lacs 

Zainabad— Malek Shri Aziz Mahomed 
Khauji Zainkhanji, Talukdnr of— 

Date of birth—21 St .Tune 'l7 
Date of Buccession— 26 th January *23 
Area in sq. miles—30 
Population—3,456 
Revenue—Ks. 1,200,000 nearly 



Chronicle of Events 

January 1944 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjeo, addressing a Press Conference afc 

Lahore, remarked : “Food should not be made a sport of politics._ 

Economic problems cannot be solved unless the political deadlock 
disappears.” 

The Marwari Association, Calcutta, sent a telegram to thi Viceroy, 
expressing groat concern at the lathi charge on the peaceful Hindu 
Mahasabha procession at Amriisar. 

An A. P. I. message stated that in December 1943, seven ships 
carrying 43,000 tons of wheat arrived in India with expectations of 
further shipments 

The apnual Conference of University Labour Federation (London) 
demanded a change in the British Government’s policy towards India. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India Muslim League, in an 
interview at Karachi said ; “There is no change on the part of the 
Hindus towards the demand of Muslim India.” 

The Indian Science Congress concluded its session in New Delhi. 

Mr. John Sargent. Educational Commissioner with the Government 
of India, surveyed the position of education in India and set forth 
a place of national education. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. S. Amery, had a full 
discussion on the food situation in India and especially in Bengal, 
with the National Executive Committee of the Labour Party. 

The Central Food Department despatched to Bengal more than 
380,000 tons of foodgrains. 

The Session of the All-India News Paper Editors’ Conference began 
in Madras, with Mr. S. A. Brelvi as the President.—Addressing the 
Conference, the Rt. Hon. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri appealed to the audience 
to give no rest to the Government until they released Mahatma 
Gandhi and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. 

A Press Note from New Delhi, stated : “The Government of India 
wish to state categorically that no foodgrain or their products...have 
left India since July 1943.” 

The total defence and supply expenditure brought to account in 
India’s hooks amounted to Rs. 1,641 crores. 

The Special Durbar in connection with the investiture of H. H. 
the Raja of Padukottah was held with great pomp and ceremony 
at Padukottah. 

The Governor-General in Council nominated Sir Feroz Khan Noon 
to be a representative of India in the War Cabinet. 

The Secretary of State for India was asked in the House of 
Commons about the employment of women in mines. 

Mr. ^ R. G. Casey assumed office as Governor of Bengal. 

An “India demonstration” organized by the Midland Council of the 
India League was held in Birmingham. 

‘‘Independeoce Day,” (January 26) was observed in the various parts 
of India. 

4 
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Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in a 
communication from Bombay, stated inter alia : “It is only for the 
anti-Hindu policy of the League that the League Ministries are 
clinging to their posts and have no higher patriotic goal before them.” 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu was served with a notice under the D. L 
Buies at Lahore, restraining her activities. 

The Secretary of State for India, in reply to a sug< 2 :estion to 
increase the pensions of Civil servants, said : “His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment are considering the grant of increase in lower ranges of 
pensions to mitigate really severe hardship.” 

Food rationing came into force in Calcutta and in some suburban 
municipalities. 

Ist. In a New year broadcast, from the Calcutta Station of A. 1. R., Mr. P. P. 
Mullick, Minister, Publicity Department, 15en|;al Government reviewed the 
efforts made by oflicial and non-ollicial at^cncieB to fi;iht famine and dinease in 
the past year. 

Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, in a New Year message from Madras 
said: “Today will be tbe fifth New Y^nir’s Day of this world wide war, and as 
we look back on the year ]943 we have many reasons to rejoice.” 

The All-India Economic Conference resumed its Ression in Madras. There 
was a discuHHion on the question relating to Currency expansi during the war. 

Mr. W. H. Kirby, Rationing Adviser to the Governmcail (f India, at a Press 
Conference at Ahmcdabad, said : “Food Control and rationii g would not stop 
with the war. It was a well tried weapon and would be m Intained in some 
form or other.” 

2nd. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, welcoming the delegates to the twelfth All-Tndia 
Oriental Conference at Benares, said : “In our country to-day the (Oriental 
Conference can be of iniinense value. By a Hcbolarly Rp})reciation of India’s 
historical culture, by a pro])er estiinato of the inieraction of the ditferent races 
and religions we can bring about a renaiseance based on the integrity of Indian 
Culture.” 

Dr. Hemandas Wadliwani, Public Health Minister, (Sind) in an interview at 
Karachi, condemned those. rcH])onBible for the lathi change made on innocent 
processionists. He said : “J'he i’unjab (4overnment must appoint an Inquiry 
Committee forthwith and bring those responsible for this unhappy occurrence 
to book.” 

Marshal Chiang Kai-Shek, in a New Year address (from Chunking) to members 
of the Chinese Government, said: “While Chinese military operations before 
1943 had been coordinated with those of the Allied N.-itions against Japan, in 1944, 
there would be only one war strategy.” 

Dr. Shyamaprasad Mookerjee, addressing a Press Conference at Lahore, 
observed : “We maintain along with the rest of Nationalist India that food 
should not be made a sport of politics, but we are convinced, economic problems 
cannot be tackled unless the political deadlock is solved.” 

3rd. The annual session of the Indian Bcience Congress was opened in New Delhi 
by His Excellency the Vicen)y.—The Congress converted itself into a special 
Meeting of the Royal Society. 

Dr. Khan Sahib, ex-i’remier of the North-West Frontier Province, at a press 
interview at Lahore, expressed the view that those who talked of withdrawing 
the August (Congress) resolution were the hirelings of the British Government. 

The Marwari Association, Calcutta, in a telegram to the Viceroy, expressed 
their great concern at reports regarding the lathi charge “on the peaceful Hindu 
Mahasabha procession at Amritsar resulting in injury to about 2(30 persons.” 
The telegram urged His Excellency to appoint an enquiry committee. 

4th. An A. P. 1. message stated,that it was understood in New Delhi that during 
December 1943, seven ships carrying over 43,00(3 tons of wheat arrived in India. 
Further shipments of wheat were expected shortly. 

Mr. H. B, Buhrawardy, Minister for Civil Biipplies, Bengal, in an interview 
on Government’s aman procurement scheme in Calcutta, observed : ^Bengal 
Government have started making small purchases of aman rice where prices are 
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low, but they have been so cautious that in no instance have their purchases 
put up the prices.'’ 

At an informal conference held in Bombay, the status of Indians in Burma 
after its reconquest with particular reference to control of immigration^ was 
discussed. The lion. Dr. N. B. Khare, member for Indians Overseas, was in the 
Chair. 

The annual Conference of University Labour Federation (London) demanded a 
change in the liritish Government's policy towards India. The Conference was 
attendt'd by del ( gates from all over Britain. 'J’hc resolutions carried stated that, 
“in view of tlic grave crisis in India, we demand all possible measures for 
relief, the removal of Mr. Amery from oHice, the release of Indian leaders and 
the right of the Indian people to choose their own form of Government.” 

5th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in an interview at Karachi, said : “The crux of the con¬ 
ferences of the Hindu Mahnsubha and the Liberal Federation at Amiitsar and 
Bombay and the attitude of Mr. Gandhi and Congressmen clearly shows tiuit 
there is no change on the part of the Hindus towards the demand of Muslim 
India.” He reiterated the Muslira League’s Fakistan demand. 

The Joint Hecretaries of the Bengal (Ministerial Coalition rarly, in the course 
of a statement in Calcutta, said : “We feel that the. Food Memlicr, Hir J. P. 
Srivastava, has imported jiolitics into food and provoked needless eonlHcts with 
Provincial. Ministries and therefore the sooner he relinquishes the food port¬ 
folio in favour of some one inspiring greater confidence, the better for all 
concerned.” 

The Brihan Maharastra Conference held in new Delhi, resolved to raise an 
Education Fund to be used to open new Marathi iirimary schools and subsidising 
existing ones in ]dace8 outside Maharastra where Maharastrians had settled in 
large numbers. 

Pandit Hridayanath Kunzru, addressing a public meeting at Calicut, referred 
to the food position in India in general and to the situation in Bengal in parti¬ 
cular and observed that the (?ential Government did not do its duty at the 
proper time and did not take steps to bring home to the Bengal Government the 
gravity of the situation, 

6th. The Indian Science Congress concluded its session in New Delhi. Sir S. 8. 
Bhatnagar was elected President of the next session- 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in an interview at Karachi, said : Gandhi, on the 

authority of his letter to the Viceroy, dated January 19, 1943, was not prepared to 
budge an iiuth from ths August resolution, and since then there has been no 
indication of any change from Mt. Gandhi or Congressmen outside jail.” 

Mr. John tSargent, Educational (\mimissioiier with the Government of India, 
presiding over the section of the Psychology and Edm'ational Bcience of the 
Indian Science Congress, (New Dcllii), surveyed the position of education in 
India and set forth a plan of national education. 

7th. Sir Frank Brown, addressing a meeting of the Baptist Board in London, said that 
the British themselves had awak(*ned the spirit of nationalism which now ran so 
strongly in India. If communHlism had been accentuated in recent years it 
was due to the continuous passing of more and more sovereignty into Indian 
hands and consequent manauivring of political ])artie8 for ascendancy. 

Tear smoke had to be used by the police on a Moharram procession which 
became unruly at Ahmedabad. 

The Secretary of State for India received a deputation of the National Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Ijabour Party and had a full discussion with them on 
the food situation in India, especially in Bengal. The discuBsion covered the 
famine in Bengal and the i>olicy of the Government of India for dealing with 
the food situation in India. 

8th. The Central Food Department despatched to Bengal more ‘.than 380,OCO tons 
of foodgrains, inclusive of imports from abroad, during the three months ended 
December 1943 as against the 2r)0,(X)0 tons which the Bengal Governor stated in 
October 1943, would help the province to “turn the corner.” 

At a conference in Calcutta of representatives of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, the Calcutta Import 
'I'rade Association and the Calcutta Trades Association with Mr. C. C. Desai, 
Controller-General of Civil Supplies, Government of India, there was a discussion 
with respect to the difficulties which the industrial, commercial and trading 
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interests were confronted with in endeavouring to comply with the provisions of 
the Hoarding and Profiteering Prevention Ordinance. 

9th. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. S. Amery. in a speech at York, 
emphasized that Britain’s offer to India through Sir Stafford Cripps was the 
most generous that any nation had ever made. 

Mr. S. A. Brelvi, President-elect of the A. I. Newspaper Editors' Conference, 
in declaring op^ n the third annual session of the Tamil Nad Journalists' 
Federation in Madras, expressed the hope that before long an All India Federa¬ 
tion of journalists’ organizations in the different parts of the country would he 
established to safeguard the interests of the Press as a whole and to get a fair 
deal for working journalists. 

The Plenary {Session of the All-India Newspaper Editors' Conference began 
in Madras, with Mr. S. A. Brelvi as the President.—Editors of newspapers 
from all over India were present, besides a large gathering of visitors, 

10th. A Press Communique said:—“The Secretary of State for India has granted 
leave out of India, f^r urgent reasons of health, to Sir Thomas Rutherford, 
K.C.S.I., C.I.E., Governor of Bihar and at present acting Governor of Bengal, 
with effect from the date on which Mr. Casey assumes olfice." 

“During Sir Thomas Rutherfords’ absence, Mr. R. F. Mudie, c.s.i., c.i.E., 
O.B.E, will continue to act as Governor of Bihar.” 

'J'he Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, addressing the members of the All- 
India Newspaper Editors’ Conference in Madras, apppealed to them to consider 
it their foremost duty to give no rest to the Government until they released 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in order that, when the 
whole world met at the Peace Conference, the voice of India might be raised 
in defence of the future not only of India but of the whole world. 

11th. Mr. V, D. Savaikar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha in a communi¬ 
cation from Bombay on the statement by the Joint Secretaries of the Bengal 
Ministerial Coalition Party, decdared: “The Bengal Ministry cannot pretend 
that they are opposing the Central Government in order to piotect provinciid 
autonomy as such on behalf of all the provinces. Did not the Muslim League 
celebrate a Day of Deliverance throughout India, when the Congress Ministries 
relinquished their ofiices ? It is only for the anti-Hindu policy of the League 
that the League Ministries are clinging to their posts and have no higher 
l)atriotic goal before them.” 

l. lb. Mr. Clement Daires, (Liberal M. P. for Montgomery) in a speech in London 
re. Mr. Amery’s statement said :—“What we require is not a speech for the 
defence but a stalcraent of actual fact followed by a much more detailed 
description of the steps that Government are proposing to take to safeguard 
the people of India from famine and disease in the future. Meanwhile the 
need for relief still exists.” 

A Press Note from New Delhi, said: “Since comments have recently 
appeared in a section of the Press suggesting that foodgrains are still being 
exported from India, the Government of India wish to state categorically that 
no foodgrains or other products, except the minimum requirement of crews 
of ships and aircraft, have left India since July, 1943.” 

IStli. Moj. General J. B. Hance, Director-General, i.m.s. declared in New Delhi: 
“The alleged failure of the nursing profession to appeal to the right type 
of women in India is due, far more to the attitude of the authorities rch- 
ponsible for the maintenance of hospitals and to the conditions in which, too 
often, probationers are trained and nurses expected to work, than to the alleged 
reluctance of educated Indian women to undertake the care of the sick. 

14ih. The Restriction and Detention Ordinance issued in New Delhi, set out 
inter alia : “Defences under Rule 26 of the D. I. Rules henceforth to have new 
rights approximating to those obtaining in the U. K.” 

The Bengal Government promulgated under the D. I, Rules, an Order called 
the Essential Foodstuffs Anti-Hording Order 1944, 

According to figures available in New Delhi, India spent Rs. 715 crores on 
her defence and supply during the five years 1939-44, according to figures 
available here. During the same period His Majesty’s Government helped India 
with Rs. 926 crores under the terms of the financial settlement, concluded in 
September, 1939, between the Government of India and H.M.G* regarding the 
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alloction of defence expenditure between them. The total defence and supply 
expenditure broupjht to account in India’s book stood at Rs. 1,641 crores. 

The death occurred at Lucknow of Mr. K. 8. I’andit, husband of Mrs. Vijai 
Laxmi Pandit. 

15lh. Sir 8. M. Visveswaraya, President of the All-India Manufacturers' ortra- 
nization and the members of the Committee, discussed with Mr. 8, K. Kripa- 
luni, Indian Irade Commissioner-Designate to D. 8. A., (in Bombay), the 
question of Betting up im[)ortant and heavy industries in different parts of 
ilic country in the post-war period and the fa< ilitie8 required in this connection 
from the United States. 

16th. 'I'he Rt. Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, delivering the valedictory address of the 
Mysore ITniversity union, spoke on post-war reforms and reconstruction. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal was elected Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes,—the Nawab securing 21 votes. 

I7th. I/r. Gen. A. G. O. M. Magne, the G. O. C. in C.. Eastern Command met 
members of the Patna Press to whom he spoke on the subject of famine relief 
in Bengal. 

I'hc first meeting of the Damodar P'lood Inquiry Committee constituted 
by the Bengal Government to advise on ])ermanent meaHiires to control floods 
ill the Damodar river, was held in Calcutta. Mr. B. P. Pain, Minister for 
Communication and Works, presided. 

'i lie Special Durbar in connection with the investiture of H. H. the Raja 
of l*adukottah was held amidst general rejoicings in the Durbar Hall of the old 
Palace (Pudukattab). 

18th. Mr. R. G. Casey. Governor-designate of Bengal arrived at Karachi, accom¬ 
panied by Mrs. Casey and his son and daughter. 

8ir J. P. Hrivastava, in his opening address (in New Delhi) to the meeting 
of the General Policy Committee of the Reconstruction Committee of 
the Council of 8tate, said that a better way of life for the masses was the 
objective of post-war development plans. 

19th. His Excellency the Viceroy, accompanied by Sir Maurice Hallett, Sir E. M. 
Jenkins and the Military Secretary to the U. P. Governor, flew to Gorakhpur. 
On arrival the Viceroy was received by Mr. Browne, Commissioner, Gorakhpur 
divi-^ion. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, Education Member, Government of India, in his speech 
at the meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Education (Baroda) said that 
the 1 0 crore scheme of national education was not beyond India’s capacity. 

'I'lie Memorandum outlining a plan of economic development for India which 
was prepared by Sir I’uiushotamdas Thakurdas and seven other leading 
indnHtrialists and economists in the country was explained by them at a Press 
Conference in Bombay. 

20ih. 'Ihe Governor-General in Council nominated Sir Feroz Khan Noon to be 
u representative of India in the war cabinet. 

Mr. L. 8. Amery, Secretary of State for India, answered a number of questions 
about India in the House of Commons. 

A Cl crore scheme of national education for India was drawn up by the 
Central Board of Education for submission to the Post-War Reconstruction 
committee of the Viceroy’s Council. 

I he Rt. Hon. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri, delivering the valedictory address of the 
Intermediate College, Bangalore, observed: “All that 1 am asking for is not 
that Mr. Jinnah should give up his demand for Pakistan, but that he should 
agree to argue it out with the Hindus, Sikhs and other communities.” 

Mr, L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, questioned in the House of 
Commons, about the emplo}ment of women in coal mines in India, said : 
“Owing to a serious shortage of coal production and to meet the urgent needs 
of the war effort, the Government of India have reluctantly, and as a purtly 
temporary measure, suspended the prohibition in force, since 1937, of work by 
women in coalmines in Bengal, Bihar and the C. P.” 

21at. An order prohibiting the publication of any special number between the 
22nd. and Slst. of January, was served on the “Hindu”, an Indian language daily 
of Karachi, and on its weekly edition the “Hindvasi.” 

22Dd. Mr. R. G. Casey assumed oflice as Governor of Bengal. 
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The ‘ Newfl Chronicle’’ (London) said: In the House of Commons (on 
Thursday, L^Oth.). Mr. Aincry had an unsatisfactory story to tell of the famines 
in India.” 

"Tlie feclin«>; of dissatisfaction” of the people of India on the appointment of 
nn Australian as Governor of Bengal was expressed in a resolution by Sardar 
Sant Biiif^h and admitted by the President for the next session of the Central 
Assembly. 

23r(l. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, on the eve of the “Independence day, (January 26th.) 
issued a raessa^^c from Allahabad. Bhe said: “It is not to ceremony but to 
sacrament wc are bidding the year on 26th. January.” 

The Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha began its meeting 
in New Delhi, with Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mookerjee in the chair. 

The East African Indian National Congress, which held its meeting 
in Nairobi, reviewed the whole field of Indian political claims in East Africa 
and decided to create a fund for propaganda in support of the community’s 
views. 

Pandit Hridayanath Kunzrn, Premdent of the Servants of India Society,” 
issued a statement ( n C'alcutta) on his tour of Malabar, Cochin and Travancore 
in connection with the food situation. 

Mr. P. C, .loshi, General Secretary of the Communist Party of India, addressed 
a meeting in observance of l.cnin day at Patna. lie said that the food'.si I nation 
in Bengal was far from satisfactory and it was wrong to say that the famine 
in Bengal was over or had been averted. 

24th. An India demonstralion organized by the Midland Council of the India 
League was luhl in Birmingham. It was the opening of the India week 
campaign which put forward, “the release of political prisoners, the opening of 
negotiation and genuine attempts to enable Indian particijiation in large scale 
measures to relieve and end the famine.” 

Sir J. P. Brivastava, in a telegram to the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, 
expressed the ho|)e that the Hindu Mahasabha would “set an example in' 
assisting the controller of Rationing, Calcutta and illiterate people in making 
the rationing sclieme sncccsslul.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy accompanied by Lord Wavell and the Governor 
of Bombay, visited a number of plm'cs (in Bombay) and saw the progress of 
war work and rationing in the provinee. 

Dr. Bliyama Prasad Mookerjee, Piesidcnt, Hindu Mahasabha, in a press 
interview in New Delhi, deelared that without a radictal change of existing 
methods of administration in Bengal, a second famine in 1944 could not he 
averted. 

The All-India Depressed Clas.seB League, in a resolution passed by the 
Working Committe at Patna, demanded the immediate formation of a National 
Government. 

26th. “Independence Day” was observed in the various parts of India. 

Mr. F. Anthony, President, Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Associa¬ 
tion, addressing a gathering in Calcutta, revealed a scheme to transfer control 
of Anglo-Indian education into Anglo-1 mlian hands, 

Mrs. Barojini Naidu who arrived at Lahore to see her ailing sister, was served 
with a notice under the D. 1. Rules, directing her not to make any public 
speech, join any procession or address any gathering of more than five persons 
without the previous permission of the District Magistrate or make any com¬ 
munication to the J^rcBH, 

At an India week meeting in Birmingham, speakers celebrated the Indepen¬ 
dence Day and urged the removal of Mr. Amery from the position as Secretary 
of State for India. 

17th. The Becrctary of State for India, Mr. Amery, in a written Parliamentary 
reply to a suggestion to increase the pensions of retired Indian Civil Servaiils 
resident in Britain, said :—“As the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced on 
Dec. 3, His Majesty’s Government are considering the grant of increase in 
lower range of fiensions to mitigate really severe hardship,” 

Mr. H. B. Bulirawardy, Civil Supplies Minister, Bengal, at a Press Conference 
in Calcutta, said : Our scheme of obtaining supplies and distribution must be 
given a chance.” He explained the main points of the Government aman 
procurement and distribution scheme. 
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28th. A deputation from the Indian Freedom Campaij^n Comraitte. r.iul the 
Federation of Indian AaeociationH in Britain met M. P.’s at the ilouHe of 
Commone, under the Ohairmansiiin of Mr. James Maxton to discuBS the question 
of conscription of Indians in Britain. 

The Secretary of Stale for India, Mr. Ainery, answerinf^ questions in the 
House of Commons, said that no general statistics of unemployment in India 
were maintained. 

29th. Lord Halifax, British Ambassador to the IT. {S. A., told a gathering at 
Washington, defenditig Britain’s conduct in India, tlrat the British Ern[)irc 
had encouraged nationalism in India. He declared : “We have sown in iier 
pcoi)le the seeds of Self-Government. 

29th. 'Ihe second session of the All-India Scheduled Caste’s cDtiference was held at 
Cawnpore, under the presidency of Kao Bahadur N. Sivarajn, m.l.a. (central). 

Hr. B. S. Moonje ]>resided over the Mahakonhal Hindu Sabha Conference 
which was held at Bilaspur. 

30th. 'riic third annual Conference of the Madras Students’ organization held its 
open sjssion in Madras, with Mr. Basant Sanyal, General Secretary of the AH- 
India Students’ Federation, presiding. 

Slat. Food rationing came into force in Calcutta and in Howrah, Bally-Belur, 
Garden Reach, Behabi a!ul 'I'ollygungc miniicipalilies. 


February 1944 

Mrs Kasturbai Gandhi passed away at 7-30 p.m. on the 22ncl. 
at the Aga Khan j)alac5(), Bom])ay. 

The General Council of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
(Bombay) passed resolutions demanding the release of detenus and 
political prisoners. 

Mr. Churchill informed the Ilouse of Commons that Lord Halifax’s 
speech in Washington ro : India, involved no now pronouncement on 
the part of the British Government. 

Various schemes to strengthen the Muslim League organizations 
were considered by tke Committee of Action of the All-India Muslim 
League, at Lahore. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu presided over a meeting of the Committee of 
the Save the Children Association in Calcutta. 

The Standing Committee for Civil Defence mot in New Delhi. 
Sir Feroz Ivhan Noon presided. 

An enemy aircraft approached the Coast of Orissa and dropped 
a very small number of bombs on February 4. 

The Punjab Government passed order for the release of fifteen more 
Congress detenus. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mooktirjee presided over the annual meeting 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society of Bengal in Calcutta. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the Finance (Sales Tax) 
Amendment Bill. 

The Central Legislative Assembly rejected Mr. Lalchand Navalrai’s 
resolution recommending the release of political pmsoners. The Assembly 
passed Mr. M. A. Kazirni’s adjournment motion to censure the Govern¬ 
ment on the “misapplication” of D. I. RuLs in the Provinces. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya decided to call an All Parties’ 
Conference to moot in New Delhi in March to consider the political 
situation in the country. 

The Government of Bengal allotted Bengal 112,000 tons of sugar. 
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Sir Charles Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, stated in the Central 
Legislative Assembly that there wore 10 air raids in all on places 
in British India and ohm on an Indian State between November 20, 

1943 and February 5, 1944. 

A series of questions were asked in the Bengal Assembly relating 
to the restriction order on the “Amrita Bazar Patrika.” 

The Commander-in-<Jhief, India, made a statement in the Council 
of State regarding the part played by Indian troops in different 
theatres of war. 

His Excellency the Viceroy addressing a joint session of the 

Central Legislature said that the Gripps draft declaration stood forth 
as the solemn pledge of His Majesty’s Government. And that the 
demand for the release of those leaders who were in detention was 
utterly barren until there was some sign on their part to enter into 
willing co-operation. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. T. C. Goswami, Finance 
Member, disclosed a deficit of Rs. 11 crores and 20 lakhs for the 

current year. 

A Conference of the Natal Indian Congress was opened by the 

Mayor of Durban. 

Mr. Butler, speaking on behalf of Mr. Amory, declined to lift the 
restriction on Mrs. Naidu’s addressing meetings. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir .Toremy Raisman, Finance 
Member, introducing the Budget for 1944-1915 disclosed a revenue 
deficit of Rs. 92.43 crorcs for the current year and Rs. 78.21 crores 
next year on the basis of existing taxation. 

Sind’s financial position was described by the Premier, Sir G. H. 
Hidayatullah as one of unparalleled prosperity. 

Ist. At the opening menting of the Budget sesflion of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, the Government’s avutn procurement scheme and particularly their 
appointment of some Calcutta merchants as their chief agents to buy y)addy and 
rice, was criticised by the opposition, 

A Bombay Government communique said : “Mrs. Gandhi had a severe heart 
attack yesterdHy. Her condition is very week. 

Mr. C. P. Lawson presiding at the Hnniial meeting of the Calcutta branch 
of the European Association (in Calcutta) said : “It was nselesH to talk nf 
their political rights in India unless they were also prepared to play their full 
part ill tackling the country’s problems.^' 

Prof. A. V. Hill, Adviser to the Government of India on the organization of 
scientific research speaking at the annual meeting of the Calcutta Geograpliical 
society, said : “The scientific development of India depended on consistent 
planning.’* 

The General Council of the All-India Trade Union Congress (Bombay) passed 
resolutions demanding the release of detenus and political prisoners and protes¬ 
ting against the action of Government in ]»ermiUing women to work under¬ 
ground in mines. 

2nd. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Government’s proposal to double 
the existing rate of the sales tax was criticized by tiie opposition when the 
Finance (sales tax) Amendment Bill, introduced by the Finance Minister, Mr. 
T\ C. Goswami, came up for consideration. 

3rd. Mr. Churchill told the House of Commons that Lord Halifax’s speech in 
Washington on January 28t,h. that the British Government would not overule 
any decision taken by India not to remain in the British Commonwealth after 
the war if the people of India had established an agreed constitution, involved 
no new pronouncement on the part of the British Government. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly rejected by 90 votes to 63, an opposition 
propQwI for circulatipg the Finance (sales tax) Amendment Bill, designed to 
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increase the incidence of the existing sales tax from 3 pies to 6 pies in the 
rupee. 

Various schemes to strengthen the Muslim League organizations were 
considered by the Committee of Action of the All-India Muslim League which 
concluded its sitting at Lahore. 

4th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, when a non-official resolution was passed 
inquiring Government to take steps to stop the purchase of cattle in the province 
for the military, an idea, how the Army procured its foodstuffs in Bengal 
without encroaching on Civil Supplies, was obtained. The information was 
contained in a letter from Maj. Gen. Stuart. / 

Mrs. Harojini Naidu yuesided over a meeting of the Committee of the Save 
the Children Association, in Calcutta. It was decided at the meeting to run 
homes for about 400 Children in 'Bengal. 

The Standing Committee for ( ivil Defence met in New Delhi. Sir Feroz 
Khan Noon, who presided, made a statoment on his recent tours of inspection 
of Civil Defence arrangements in Assam, Bengal and Madras. 

A Communique from New Delhi stated : ‘In the early hours of February 
4, an enemy air-eraft approached the coast of Orissa and dropped a very small 
number of bombs.” 

5lh. “Indian Affairs,” published by the India-Burma Association, in an article 
on the economic imi'lications of Fakislan, said : “If Pakistan were established, 
India would cease to be one of the greutest ijjtcrnal free trade areas of the world.” 

Mr. N. R. h^arkar, ex-Commerce Member of the Government of India, broad¬ 
casting a talk on “post-war reconstruction” from Calcutta, observed : “India’s 
problem was rather of construction right from the beginning than of recons¬ 
truction.” 

'rhe runjab Government passed order for the release of fifteen more 
Congress detenus including Munshi Harilal, M. l. A. and t^hrimati Shanno 
Devi, M. L. A. 

6lh. At a meeting of the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha Working Committee, held in 
Calcutta, Dr. 8. P. Mukerjee presiding, a resolution was passed urging the im¬ 
mediate release of Hindu M. L. A’s in detention. 

The National Christian Council of India met at Nagpur under the president¬ 
ship of the Bishop of Doruakal, to consider the letter addressed by the confer¬ 
ence of MissionarioB of Great Britain. 

7th, In the Central liegislative Assembly, with the beginning of the Budget session, 
the Food Member, Sir J. P. Srivastava, faced a long series of questions and 
sup])lementarie8. He said in reply to Sirdar Mangal Singh that the form, terras of 
reference and time of the enquiry contemplated into the Bengal iamino were 
under discuBsion with His Majesty’s Government. 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal (in Calcutta) 
the important part i>layed by the Society in the development of India’s intell¬ 
ectual and cultural life was BtiesHcd. Dr. Sbyaraa Prasad Mukerjee presided. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly y)aB8ed by 97 votes to 64, the Finance (Sales 
Tax) Amendment Bill. The measure was designed to increase provincial revenue 
by raifiiiig the rate of tax leviable under the Act from three pies to six pies in 
th« rupee. 

The Central Legislative Assembly rejected by 42 votes to 40 Mr. A. C. Datta’s 
adjournment motion to censure the Government on their order on Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, directing her not to make any public speeches or issue directly or in¬ 
directly any statement to the Press or otherwise communicate her views to the 
public. 

8th. The Central Legislative Assembly rejected without a divison Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai’s resolution recommending the release of political prisoners with a view 
to removing the political deadlock and furthering the war effort. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, five oflicial Bills were introduced. 

The Central Legislative Assembly rejected by 41 votes to 23, Mrs. Kenuka 
Roy's adjournment motion tb censure the Government for pemitting women to 
work underground in coal mines in Jharia and the neighbourhood. 

9th. The Central Legislative Assembly passed by 43 votes to 42, Mr. M. A. Kazmi’s 
adjournment motion to censure the Government on the “misapplication” of D. 1. 
Rules in the Provinces.— This was the first adverse vote sustained by the Govern¬ 
ment during the session. 

5 
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The Benpjal Legislfttive Aseembly rejected by 109 votes to 72, an adjoiirnment 
motion criticizing the Govern mentis decision to fix the acreage to bo sown with 
jute at 8 as. of the basic acreage of 1940, and maximum and minimum prices at 
Ks. 17 and Rs. 15 respectively. , ... 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Opposition by an adjournment motion 
criticized Government for their “failure” to tackle tlie Bcrious situation created in 
the province by the outbreak of preventible diseases after the famine. The 
motion was talked out, 

10th. The Central Legislative Assembly disposed of three oHicial Bills. Famine 
mortality figures in Bengal were the subject of a number of questions. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the policy of levying a tax on agricultural 
income merely for increasing the ITovincial revenue without earmarking tlie 
proceeds for agricultural improvement was questioned by the Opposition, when 
the Finance Minister, Mr. 'J\ 0. Goswami, moved consideration of the Agricul¬ 
tural Income Tax Bill as reported by the select committee. 

IJth. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya decided to call an All Parties conference to 
meet in Delhi in March to consider the political situation in the country. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. H. 8. 8iihrawp.dy, Civil 8upplieR 
Minister, reiterated the Government's determination to reduce the ]>rices of paddy 
and rice to a sane level and at the same time ensure against hoarding. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, an assurance of Government’s sympathy 
with the aspirations and legitimate grievances of the Scheduled Castes community 
was given by the Chief IMinister, KUwaja Sir Nazimuddin. 

12th. The Government of India allocated Bengal 142,000 tons of sugar, (for the 
period covering Dec. 1, 1943 to Nov, 30, 1944). 

A Press Note from New Delhi stated that according to the Biibber Production 
Commissioner, India produced 10,029 tons of rubber durring 1943 despite the 
the fact that 3943 was a particularly dillicuU year. 

14th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, 8ir Charles (Igilvi. Defence Secretary, 
in a written reply to a question by Mr. Lalchand NavaUai. said : “There have 
been ten air raids in all on places in British India and one on an Indian 
Slate between Nov. 20, 1943 and February .5, l944.’* 

The Central Assembly took up for consideration the Finance Member’s Bill 
to consolidate and amend the law relating to Central Excise duties as rejiortcd 
by the Select Committee. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the consideration of the Agricultural 
Income Tax Bill continued with questions and diHcussions regarding the 
admissibility of two adjournment motions. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Finance Member, Sir Jeremy 
Raisman, in reply to Mr. Kangiab Naidu, said that a scheme was about to be 
introduced to encourage and assist small investors in making their investments. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, replying to a series of questions relating 
to the restriction order on the “Amrita Bazar i’atrika,” Khan Bahadur Moham¬ 
med Ali said that action was taken against the paper “for publishing two 
editorial articles which, in the opinion of the Government were subversive in 
nature and contained veiled incitements to violence.” 

15th. Mr. P. J. Grifliths, addressing the East India Association (London) on “The 
Indian food crisis ; its causes and lessons*’ criticized the Food Department of 
the Central Government and the Bengal Administration. 

The Orissa Government in a Press Note, stated inter alia : Relief work to the 
extent of Rs. 1,82,000 was being carried out by Government in the Balasore, 
Puri and Gan jam Districts to provide employment to distressed people. 

16th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Edward Benthal, war transport 
member, introducing the Railway Budget declared: “Passenger fares, except 
for Bubarban season tickets, will be raised by 25 p, c. from April, 1944. The 
additional earnings are estimated at Ks. 10 crores.” 

In the Council of State, a statement on the ^ar situation and the part played 
by Indian troops in different theatres of war was made by the commander 
in-chief, India, General Sir Claude Auchinleck, in answer to a question by 
Raja Yuveraj Dutta Singh. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, searching inquiry about Governnent 
measures to prevent recurrence of the havoc caused by the Damodar in flood. 

were made. 
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The Bengal Legislative Oonncil conaidered the Destitute peisons (Repatiiation 
and Belief) Bill* 

17th. Hifl Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Wavell» addresfling a joint flCBBion of the 
Central Legislature (in Mew Delhi) declared : “Nearly two have passed 

since the Cripps draft declaration was made public, but it stands forth today as 
the solemn pledge of His Majesty’s Government, that India 
control of her own destiny among the nations of the Commonwealth and the 

world. The demand for the release of those leaders who were in detention 

was utterly barren until there was some sign on their part of williugness to 
co-operate.” , . • i- 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed the Destitute Persons (Repatriation 
and Relief) Bill introduced by the Revenue Minister, Mr. Tarak Nath Mukerjee. 

In the House of Lords, moving the second reading of the India (Attachment of 
Btates) Bill, Jjord Munster, under-secretary for India, said iliat the Bill was intended 
to place ln»yond all manner of doubt the right of the Viceroy to provide for 
the most suitable administration of a large iiLimbcr of small or very small 
states, really estates. 

In the House of Commons, answering a question about food and the spread 
of diseases in India, Mr. R. A Butler, replying on behalf of Mr. Amery, said 
that the food situation had further improved with the harvesting of 
winter crops. 

18th. His Highness the Gackwar of Baroda, inaugurating the Baroda Assembly 
session at Baroda, gave an assurance that the well-being and interests of his 
people throughout the state had always been nearest to his heart. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, cases of incendiariBm in Midnapore 
district between August and December lUi2 were discussed. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. H. Suhrawardy, civil supplies 
rainister, announced the Government’s intention to appoint a committee to 
consider the (piestion of providing rations for “bhog” for Hidii deities. 

In the Bengal Assemlily, Mr, T. C. Gosvrami, Finance Member, disclosed a 
deficit of Rs. 11 croies and 20 lakhs for the current year and Re. 8 crores and 
40 lakhs for the next year, in presenting the Province’s Budget estimates. 

The Council of lir^tate took up Pandit Kuuzru’s resolution, recommending that 
all persons detained under the Defence of India Rules should be informed of 
the grounds of their detention. 

19lh. A Bengal Government Press Note stated that orders had been issued to 
constitute food committees for each of the sub-areas of Calcutta and surrounding 
districts when rationing was in operation. 

20lh. The Government of Bombay issued the following communique : “Mr. 
Gandhi’s condition has been deteriorating for some days past and is now 
very grave.” 

To meet the situation arising out of labour shortage, the Government of 
India formulated a scheme for co-ordinating the use of unskilled labour through¬ 
out India by setting up labour supjdy committees in the provinces and district 
or regional supply committees in the areas where labour shortages were apparent 
or were considered imminent. 

The Rt. Hon. V. IS. Srinisava Sastri, speaking at a meeting at Poona, held to 
commemorate the death anniveiBary of the lute Mr. G. K, Gokhale, made the 
plea that a change in the policy of the Congress was called for immediately and 
which could not bo neglected except at the cost of national welfare. 

A Conference of the Natal Indian Congress—the first meeting of the Indians 
united in one common body—was opened by the Mayor of Durban, Mr. R. 
Ellis Brown in Durban. 

2lBt. In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Finance Minister, Mr. T. C. Goswami 
presented the Provinces Budget estimates for 1944-45. 

H. E. The Viceroy spent nearly two hours in Madras acquainting himself 
first hand with the rationing of rice and fire wood in the city by visits to some 
rationing offices and fire wood and rice depots. 

The Central Legislative Assembly held the general debate on the Railway 
Budget. ^ 

In the Council of State, several questions were asked by Mr, G. S. Motilal 
on the arrest of Mr. Suresh Baidya, an Indian journalist in England on his 
refusal to obey the “call-up” order. 
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22nd. A communiquo issued at Bombay, said z ‘‘The Government of Bombay 
regrets to aDnounee that Mrs. Kasturabai Gandhi passed away at 7*35 p.in. 
to-day at the Aga Khan Palace.” 

23rd. The Council of State held a general debate on the Railway Budget. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Government of Inaia’s plans for 
the development of post-war civil aviation in India were indicated by Sir 
Gurunath Bewoor, Secretary, Posts and Air, in the debate on his Bill to amend 
the Indian Aircraft Act. 

In the Central AsBembly, Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, replied to 
Mr. T. T. Krishnamaohari’s question about the health of I)r. Syed Mahmud, 
a member of the Congress Working Committee and other political prisoners. 

Mr. Yusuf Meberaliy, ex-Mayor of Bombay, was served with an order of the 
Punjab Government banning his entry into the Province of Puniab. 

The Bind Legislative Assembly which met to receive the budget, passed at 
the outset a resolution recording deep sorrow at the death of Mrs. Gandhi and 
conveying their heartfelt condolence to Mahatma Gandhi and his family. 

24th. The Council of State passed Mr. Hossain Imam’s resolution recommending 
that price control and adequate supply of requirements of agriculturists might 
be taken in [hand. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a supplementary budget estimate totalling 
Re. 3G,24,4S,U00 for 1943-44 was presented by the Finance Minister, Mr. 'i'. C. 
Goswami. 

The Bengal Council adjourned its business for half an hour as a mark of 
respect to the memory of Mrs. Gandhi. 

Mr. Butler, President of the Board of Education, speaking on behalf of Mr. 
Amery. declined to lift the restriction on Mrs. Naidu addressing meetings. 

The Deputy Si»eakor of the Bengal Asseinhly, making a reference to the death 
of Mrs, Gandhi in the House, observed : “She represented the best and noblest 
in Indian womanhood—quiet and unassuming and yet resolute and devoted 
to her duty.” 

25th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, famine mortality figures in Bengal were 
referred to in a question put by Sir Frederick James. In reply to supplemen- 
taries arising from it, tlie Food Member, Sir J. P. Srivastava said that the 
Government of India had taken up with the Provincial Government the matter 
of the accuracy of death statisticB due to starvation. He added, the members 
could well understand that the men who reported these deaths were not 
qualified to state the cause of death. 

When the deliale on the Railway budget was resumed in the Central 
Assembly, a cut motion by Mr. N. M. Joshi demanding that the compulsory 
dearncbs fund be extended to cover all railway employees, was passed by 43 
votes to 42. 

The lion. Mr. .T. JI. Binder, in his jucHidcntial address to the annual 
meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, in Calcutta, said : “We look 
for equality of treatment for all who trade or manufacture in India, the same 
^quality as is given in the U. K. We base this upon our past services and 
upon the credit balance of our record which has been built up for over two 
centuries of the community’s residence in this country.” 

In the Sind Legislative Assembly, making a statement on the Government’s 
])olicy in regard to Congress detenus, Mr. M. A. Guzdar, Minister for Home 
Affairs, denied the charges that Congress were being kept in jail in order 

to safeguard the Ministry against defeat. 

reth. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, searching inquiries about deaths due to 
starvation in mofussil districts were made in answer to a question. Khan Sahib 
Hamiduddin Ahmed, Parliamentary Secretary to the Public Health Department, 
admitted that Government was not in a position to give the number of such 
deaths. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, a discusBion on Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s 
cut motion to discuss “the meagre dearness allowance to railway workes,” 
resulted in a tie, 42 voting on each side. The President gave his casting vote 
in favour of the noes and the motion was rejected. 

27th, Bind’s financial position was described by the Premier Sir G. H. Hidayatulla 
as one of unparalleled prosperity when he presented the Budget estimatesfoxh 
1944-45 in the Legislative Assembly. 
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28 tb. The Centrel Legielatiye Aeeembly passed supplementary Railway demands 

for 1943-44 totallinj; over Bb. 25 crores* 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the conclusion of the general debate on 
the Budget was marked by a walk-out staged by the Opposition. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council the Budget was subjected to further 
criticism. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the President admitted Mr. Deshmnkh’s 
adjournment motion to discuss the order preventing travelling of persons to stations 
on the M. and S. M. Railway to attend the eighth annual session of the All-India 
Kisan Conference at Bezwada, convened to consider problems facing the agri¬ 
culturists and the food situation in the country. 

29th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, introducing the Government of India 
]5udgot for 1944-45, the Finance Member, fSir Jeremy Kaisman, disclosed a 
revenue deficit of Rs. 92.43 crores for the current year and a perBi:)ective deficit 
of Rs. 78-21 crores next year on the basis of existing taxation. The Finance 
Member then announced his proposals for new taxation. These were, 3 new 
excise duties to be levied, namely on tea, coffee and belelnut at 2 as. a lb., 
and others. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, when the general discussion of the Budget 
was resumed, Mr. W. Laidlaw, leader of the Eiiroi>ean party, appealed to the 
House to support the Finance Minister in his efforts to obtain financial assis¬ 
tance from the centre. 

The Council of (State passed 5 Bills adopted by the Central Assembly. They 
were the Coal Mines Bafety Act Amendment Bill, the Indian Companies Act 
Amendment Bill, The Indian Aircraft Amendment Bill, the Insurance Act 
Amendment Bill and the Transfer of Act Amendment Bill. 

The Labour Investigation Committee set up by the India Government to in¬ 
vestigate the social and economic conditions of labour concluded their 7 day 
tour of Calcutta aud left for Bhillong. 


March 1944 

In the House of Commons, the British Government’s regret at the 
death of Mrs. Gandhi on Feb. 22, was expressed by Mr. R. A. 
Butler. 

Mr. R. A. Butler, President of the Board of Education, answer¬ 
ing a question in the House of Commons on behalf of Mr. Amery, 
about deaths in Bengal, said that the total number of deaths above 
the normal due to famine and disease in Bengal was estimated at 
3,600,000, covered only 816 families with a total membership 3,840 
spread over districts. 

Orissa’s fourth war-time Budget revealed a deficit of Rs, 10,36,000 
in 1944-45. 

Assam’s Budget estimates for 1944-45 showed a deficit on revenue 
account of Rs. 10,40,000. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home 
Member, in reply to Mr. K. 0. Neogy, said that the provision for 
the expenses of Mr. Gandhi and those detained with him in the Aga 
Khan Palace amounted to Rs, 550, a month, while that for the 
members of the Congress Working Committee amounted to Rs. 100, a 
month, each. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Henry Richardson, leader of 
the European Group, asked the Finance Member to consider whether 
he had made provision for Bengal on a scale adequate to her plight. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the entire Government 
demand in connexion with supplementary estimates for 1943-44 amount¬ 
ing to Bs, 36,24,48,000. 
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The C. P. Budget for 1944-45 revealed a surplus of Rs. 1 crore 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, addressing the Aligarh Union said : “The surest 

way to win the war.is to concede the Pakistan demand, which 

means freedom both for Hindus and the Muslims”. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, questions relating to the 
prohibitory order by the Punjab Government on Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
were asked. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed in full, Budget demands 

for grants under Administration of Justice, Co-operation and Debt 
conciliation. 

The session of the All-India Kishan Sabha began at Bezwada. 
Resolutions on the ‘grievances of the States’ peoples,’ ‘defence fund’ and 
‘savings certificates* and ‘food procurement policy’ were moved and 
passed. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Ports and Air Secretary 
announced an increase in the rates of dearness allowance to all Central 
Government employees. 

At a meeting held under the auspices of the Calcutta Muslim 

League in observance of ‘Pakistan Day,’ a resolution was passed that 
‘Pakistan is the only practical way to attain real freedom.’ 

Dr. Khan Sahib, leader of the Frontier Congress Parliamentary 
Party explained at Peshwar, the reasons why the Congress Party did 
not attend the Frontier Assembly. 

The Central Legislative Assembly by 56 votes to 45 rejected the 
Finance Bill in the form recommended by the Governor-General. 

At a meeting of Indian Christians in Madras, with Mr. V. 
Chakkarai Chettiar in the chair, a resolution was passed demanding 
the release of national leaders. 

Itt. In the Bengal Legislative Council, a defence of the Government’s Budget 

policy was made by Mr. T. C. Gosvami, Finance Minister, replying to the 
general debate on the Budget. Various criticisras concerning their departments 
were also answered by other Ministers. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, tumultuous scenes were witnessed prior 
to the voting on a demand by the Finance Minister, Mr. T. C. Goswami, for an 
excess grant of Its. 1,83,350 to regularise certain expenditure. 

Orissa’s fourth war time Budget, presented in the Legislative Assembly by the 
Finance Minister, Mr. Godavaris Misra, revealed a deficit of Ks. 10.36,000 in 
1944-45. 

In the Sind Legislative Assembly, the question arose whether the detention 
of a member of the House as a security prisoner was a breach of ])rivilcge. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. K. C. Neogy asked whether it was a 
fact that ships on the Indian Registers were commandeied for the purpose of 
local naval defence from 3rd. September, 1939 onwards and whether it was a 
fact that ships on the Indian Register were requisitioned for the carriage of men, 
materials and munitions from July 1940 onwards.—Sir Azizul Haque stated that 
the position as stated was substantially correct. 

2nd. Mr. R. A. Butler, President of the Board of Education, answering a question 
in the House of [.Commons, on behalf of Mr. L. S. Amery, about deaths 
in the Bengal' said that from information in his possession it would appear 
that the survey and report of the Anthropological Department of the Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta that the Itotal number deaths above the normal due to 
famine and disease in Bengal was estimated at 3,500.000 covered only 816 
families with a total membership of 3,840 spread over eight districts. 

The British Government’s regret at the death of Mrs. Gandhi on Feb. 22 
was expressed by Mr. R. A. Butler in the House of Commons. 

The budget estimates for 1944-45, presented before both House of the Assam 
legislature showed a deficit on revenue account of Rs. 10,40,000 
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In the House of Commons, during the debate on the India (Attachment of 
States) Bill, Mr. Pothick Ijawrence (Lab) said that one of the things taluqdars 
objected to was whether a trustee could delegate his power to another person. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, 
in reply to Mr. K. C. Neogy’s question, said that tlie provision for the expenses 
of Mr. Gandhi and those detained with him in the Aga Khan Palace amounted to 
about Rs. 550 a month, while that for the members of the Congress Working 
Committee amounted to Rs. 100 a month, each. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly rejected by 1)9 votes to 79 an adjournment 
motion censuring Government for banning publication of a joint statement 
by leaders of different parties in the Opposition criticizing certain observations 
made by Mr. R. A. Hutchings, Food Secretary, Government of India, on the 
Bengal food situation. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council a plea for the adoption of a procedure 
which would enable the Upper House to exercise control over the sources of 
supply of Government was put forward Mr. ITnmayiin Kabir (Praja) during 
the discussion of the Bn)i]>]cmentary demands for 1913-44. 

3rd. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, 
moved for reference to a Select Committee of his Bill to amend the Income-Tax 
Act to come into line with the [proposals he made in his Budget speech.—^The 
motion was passed. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a Bill designed to control the working 
of orphanages, widows’ homes and other such institutions sponsored by Mrs. 
K. Shahnbuddin, was passed 

In the Bengal liCgislative Council a resolution suggesting the appointment of 
a body like that of a Royal Commission to inquire into the question of food 
shortage in Bengal in 1942-43 was passed. 

4th. The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce began its annual meeting 
in New Delhi with Kiinmraraja Sir Muthia Chettiar in the chair. 

9'he death occurred in Calcutta of Mr. 8. N. Banerjee, a leading barrister 
of the Calcutta High Court. 

H. K. Mr. R. (t. Casey, Governor of Bengal, made reference to the place of 
education in pchemcs of reconstruction at the Clalcutta University Convocation. 

H. E. H. the Nizam, In a message to Indians in Japanese occupied territories, 
said: “Be patient and don’t lose heart, for help comes from God and victory 
is near. 

Begum Zaher Yar Jung, presiding over the ICth. session of the Hyderabad 
State Women’s Conference, observed : “A great evil which prevails among the 
people is the marriaire of young girls. In our Dominion, there are 11 lakhs 
of widows arxl child widows below 12 years of age number over 10,000. 
This casts a slur on the community and it should be eradicated.” 

In the Sind Legislative Assembly the Premier, Sir Ghulam Hussain said: “If 
you want progressive planning in this province, you must have a stable 
Ministry. You cannot ]day at lop]>ling down Ministries and attack Govern¬ 
ment for not achieving long terras results at the same time.” 

In the Orissa Legislative Assembly, the T’reniicr, the Hon. the Maharaja of 
J’arinkimedi said that the Government had decided to constitute a committee 
to go into each individual case of detenues and recommend about their release 
after examining the record of each. 

5th. The post-war position of industries established during the war was among 
subjects discussed at the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry (in New Delhi). 

Cth. The Central Legislative Assembly began its debate on the Budget.—Sir Henry 
Richardson, leader of the European group, asked the Finance Member to consider 
whether he had made provision for Bengal on a scale adequate to her plight. 

Ill the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the question of shortage of Salt supply 
was raised when supplementary demands for grants for 1943-44 came up for 
consideration. 

7th. Sir Sultan Ahmed, Member for Information, Government of India, declared in 
the Central Assembly in reply to Mr. K. S. Gupta’s question : “The so-called 
offer of independence by Japan to certain territories she has occupied is a mere 
facade* The inhabitants of these territories are governed by Japanese military 
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rule and their condition ie Buch that the Government of India do not attach 
much importance to thiH piece of Japanese propaganda. 

The Council of State bo^an its debate on the Budget. The Bengal Legislative 
Assembly puBsed the entire Government demand in connexion with the supple¬ 
mentary estimates for ]i)4;b44 amounting to Rs. 30.24,48,000. All the cut 
motions moved by the opposition, criticising different aspects of Govern mentis 
work were rejected. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the question of providing rations for hhog 
for Hindu deities was raised by Mr. Haridas Mazumdar. 

The C. r. Budget for 1044-45 revealed a Hurplus of Rs. 1 crore. 

The Assam Legisla'ive Assembly passed the Finance Bill by 40 votes to 13, 
and the Local Board Elections (Emergency Provisions) Bill by 38 votes to 10. 

The Central Legislative Assembly concluded the general debate on the Budget. 

A Press Note from Madras stated : “U’he Government have now decided that 
all restrictions on grounds of marriage against the employment or retention of 
women in i)nblic servicj] should be w’irhdrawn.” 

In the Punjab Assembly, a scries of questions on Mr. Jaiprakash Narain, 
General Secretary, Congress Socialist Party, who was being detained as a State 
prisoner in the Punjab, were answered by Mr. Syed Arojad Ali, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Premier. 

In the Council of State, IT. E. the Commandcr-in-Chicf, Gen. Sir Claude 
Aiichinleck, made an announcement that the Government of India had decided 
to give a further increase in the Indian Army pay. 

A pamphlet was issued by the Committee of Indian Congressmen (in London) 
which stated inter alia : “A Congressman does not plead for mercy or'.clemency. 
He does not seek any political concession from the British Raj. In vindication 
of his faith he goes to prison if need be and thereby lays the foundation of a 
free India.” 

. 8th. A fund to be called the Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Fund, to be 
presented to Mahatma Gandhi on his 75th. birth day to be spent for the welfare 
and education of women in India, was proposed in an appeal issued by some 
forty prominent leaders headed by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

The Sind Assembly passed the entire Budget demand. 

9th. Mr. P. B. Seal, Chairman of the Tagore Society, (London) at a lecture Raid : 
“A move was being made for the ])lacing of a bust of the poet in the PdePs 
Corner at Westminster Abbey.” 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, members questioned the cancellation of 
permission to Mr. Munilal Kalia to attend the Budget scBsion. Mr. Bliagat Ram 
Sharma asked for leave to table a privilege motion. 

loth. In the Bengal liOgislative Council, the Government’s policy regarding 
allowances to security prisoners was explained by the Premier, Khwaja Sir 
Nazimuddin, replying to a debate on a iion-ollicial resolution on the subject. 

Mr. M. A. .linnah, President of the Muslim League, addressing the Aligarh 
Union said : “The surest way to win the war which His Excellency the Viceroy 
consider his first job, is to concede the Pakistan demand, which means freedom 
both for Hindus and the Muslims.” 

11th. The death occurred of Sir Lancelot tSandorson, a member of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, and a former Chief-Justice of the Calcutta 
High Court. 

12th. Mr. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri, speaking at a reception given in his honour in 
Bombay urged the release of Indian leaders, fresh elections to the Provincial 
and Central Legislatures, a representative Government at the Centre and the 
appointment of representative Indians as delegates to the Peace Conference. 

The Central Committee of the All-India Kishan Sabha met at Bezwada and 
converted itself into a subjects committee of the session. 

18th. The Central Legislative Assembly by 50 votes to 48 passed Mr. Abdul 
Quaiyum’s (Congress) cut motion to reduce the grant under the head “Executive 
Council” to one rupee, as a mark of “refusal of supplies.” The Congress, 
Muslim League and the Nationalists voted for the motion. 

There was no offer of release of Mrs. Gandhi, said the External Affairs 
Secretary, Sir Ola! Caroe, in the course of a reply to Mr. K. S. Gupta. 

In the Bengal Legislative AsBembly, a plea for the relief of distressed school 

teachers was put forward during the discussion of the Education budget Referenco 
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was also made to the crieia through which education in the province was 
passing. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in a short statement from Allahabad, said : 
"It is manifestly unjust to keep Mahatma Gandhi in detention for a moment 
longer after the Government has received his reply to the charges which it is 
said have been communicated to him. Truth demands that Qandhiji should 
be released forthwith.’* 

14th. In his presidential address to the AIMndla Kishan Sabha Conference at 
Bezwada, Swami Hahajanauda Saraswathi put forward a demand for the 
release of Congress leaders and the establishment of a national Government. 
The President expressed his opposition to the Pakistan scheme and death with 
the economic problems of the Kisans. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, replying to a question, Mr. Maqbool 
Mahmud, Parliamentary Secretary to the Premier, said : “Eleven Congress 
members of the Punjab Assembly were detained at present in jail with a view 
to preventing them from acting in any manner prejudicial to the public safety.” 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed by 5;) votes to 46 the Muslim 
Tjcague’s cut motion sponsored by h?ir Mohammed Yamin Khan, asking for the 
immediate appointment of a committee of elected members of the Central 
Legislature, assisted by ofllcials, to scrutinize government expenditure an^ 
suggest economies. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, questions relating to the prohihi^j.y 
order by the Punjab Ciovernnient on Mrs. Sarojini Naidu were asked, 
Premier stated that it had been done to prevent her from acting in any 
prejudicial to the maintenance of public order. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed in full, Budget demands fOj. g^^nts 
under Administration of Justice, Co-operation and Debt Conciliation. ® 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the motions for referring the a-igg 
Bill to a Select Committee were rejected. 

I5th, The second day session of the All-India Kislian Sabha was jpgumed at 
Bezwada. Besolutions on "grievances of the States’ peofiles”, “defence aud 

savings certificates”, and “food procurement policy” were moved and Ipaased 

The Opposition parties in the Central Legislative Assembly c^o^bined to 
defeat the Government, when the House by 53 votes to 44, passed the 
Party’s cut motion, moved by Pandit Lakhmikanta Maitra, to reduce t!^p demand 
under the Home Department by Rs. 100 to discuss "the abuse of pow'w-u under 
the Defence of India Act and Iliiles.” • 

The Council of State jiaBsed without a division, Pandit Kunzru’s -^aaoiution 
recommending that steps be taken for the manufacture of broad gauge locomo¬ 
tives in India. 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly voted supplementary estimates aggregating 
to Rs. 25,100,000 moved by Sir Manoharlal, Finance Member. ^ 

q he Bengal Legislative Assembly rejected an opposition motion in connexion 
with the demand by the Excise Minister for a grant of Rs. 25,20,000 under 
"Provincial Excise.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, further progress was made in the 
consideration of the Finance (Sales Tax) Amendment Bill, 

16th. In the Council of State, Mr. B. R. Sen, Director-General of P'ood, moved for 
consideration of the food situation in the country. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, "General Administration” was criticized 
from various angles. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Home Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
replying to the debate on the Nationalist Party’s cutj motion under “Home 
Department”, said that the debate had proceeded as though the Act and Rules 
were brought into existence and employed solely for the purpose of maintaining 
public order or interfering with political or other activities.” 

The House of Commons gave the third reading without division to the India 
(Attachment of States) Bill. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, an increase in the rates of dearness 
allowance to all Central Government employees and a special concession to 
/employees of the Posts and Telegraphs Department were announced by the 
Fosts and Air Secretary, Sir Gurunatb Bewoor. 

Mr. L. S. Amery declined, in the House of Commons, to oomment on Mr, 

P 
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Sorenson’s inquiry whether he had considered the prosidential address given to 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce emphasising that the time had 
come for the release of political leaders in detention and stressing the need of 
greater industrial development in India. 

17th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, a statement on the salt position in Bengal 
and the steps that were being taken by Government to meet the shortage was 
made by the Civil Supplies Minister. 

The Central Legislative Assembly began the debate on the Finance Member’s 
motion that the Finance Bill be taken into consideration. 

The Council of State resumed its debate on the food situation. 

18th. Sir M. Visweswaraya, delivering his presidential address over the 4th. annual 
conference of the All-India Mannfactnrera* Organization at Nagpnr, BtrcBsed the 
urgent importance of industrialisation of India in any ))laii of ])OHt-war 
reconstruction. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed two Budget demands under “Industries” 
and “Cinchona.” 

Mr. M. A. .Tinnah inaugurating the annual conference of the rnnjab Muslim 

I deration at Lahore, pnt forward the elairn that 00 per cent of the 
India, whether they were members of the League or not, were 
^eague. 

[ndia Manufacturers* Conference concluded its session at Nagpur.-’ 
solution relating to the industrial policy was moved by Mr. Sakal- 
ah. The resolution deplored Government’s policy in not encouraging 
lie industry inspite of the war. 

entral Legislative Assembly, resuming the del>ato on the Finance 
[". T. Krishnamachari criticized the now taxatioti proi^osal, the 
of a number of experts in various Government rleparfments, 
B policy in regard to the establishment of heavy industries, the 
the U. K. 0. C. and the I. C. I. and immobilization of India’s 
□ces. 

I Legislative Assembly passed the budget land revenue demand for 
made by the Revenue Minister. 

^arma, a member of the Indian Delegation who went on a lecture 
tour to B^'itain and America, returned to India. 

2lBt. In th»e Central Legislative Assembly, during the general debate on the 
Finance iBill, Sir Vithal Chandavarkar referred to the political situation in the 
country j and said that if the British Government were seriouB they should forget 
what h^d happened in the past and without trying to ai)portion blame proceed 
to lewslate on the lines of making India self-governing. There were bound 
to l^e irreconcilabloB but this should not detract the policy of TT. M. (t. 

Tin the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Government attitude regarding public 
{Complaints against the police and questions of release of security prisoners and 
improvement of jails w^as explained by Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Chief Minister, 
when the Budget demands under "Police” and Jail and ConvitT Scttlomenls’ 
came up for consideration. 

At a meeting of the Council of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League, held 
in Calcutta, alleged attempts by interested persons to prevent agriculturists from 
selling their crops to Government were criticized in a resolution. 

22nd. In the Council of State, Raja Yurveraj Dutta Singh asked : “Is it a fact 
that Government are going to hold the general elections of the Central liegislature 
some time this year ?” Sir M. Usman, Leader of the House said : “The question 
depends entirely on whether His Excellency the Governor-General effects a 
further extension of the life of the existing Chambers.” 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, the Premier had to face a barrage of 
questions regarding the prohibitory order on Mrs. Sarojini Naidu during her 
visit to Lahore in Jan. 1944. 

In the Central IjCgislative Assembly, the debate on the work of the Defence 
Consultative Committee took place on a formal motion by Mr. 0. M. 4’rivedi, 
War Secretary, for the election of six members of the Assembly to the Committee.’ 
Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, moved an address to be presented 

to the King praying that the Government of India distribution of revenues)_ 

amendment—Order of 1944, be made in the form of the draft laid before 

Parliament. 
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2Srd. At the Royal Empire Society, India'fl High CommiBBioner, Sir Samuel 
Ranganadhau, gave footnotes to Mr. John Sargent*B £207,200,000—educational 
plan for India. Ho hoped that Lord Wavell would give it his Meepeet 
conBideration.” i. » 

At a meeting held under the aufipices of the Calcutta Muslim League m 
observance of “Pakistan Day,” a resolution reaffirming that “Pakistan is the 
only practical way in the present circumstances to attain real freedom and 
independence for the Musliin and the Hindu nations”, was passed. 

The Bengal Council passcfl the Alienation of Agricultural land (Temporary 
Provisions) Bill introduced by the Revenue Minister. « i- 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the working of the Civil Supplies 
Department was attacked from various angles, when, following the demand 
by the Chief Minister, for a grant of Rs. 8.50,57,000 under “Extraordinary charges 
in India”, over 20 cut motions were moved. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Mohammed Yamin Khan (Muslim 
League) in resuming his speech on the Finance Bill, advocated a Committee of 
the Assembly to revise the D. I. Rules and suggest amendments. 

About 0,89,000 ])eople died in the Bengal famine.—This figure was given by 
Mr. Amery in the House of Commons. 

24th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Cowasp Jehangir said that price 
control measures were the sheet anchor of Government’s remedy against 
inflation and they shonld impress on the Provincial Governments its importance. 

Maj-(7en. Nawab Umar Hyat Khan Tiwana died at Lahore.—Sir Umar 

was A. D. C. to the King and a former member of the Secretary of 
States’ Council. 

In the Bengal liCgislative Assembly, the House turned down a Congress 
cut motion in connexion with the budget demand for the Civil Supplies 
I)eparlm(Mit. 

The 52nd. annual general meeting of the Indian Mining Association was helcl 
at the Bengal Chamber of Commerce (Calcutta), Mr. E. A. Paterson presiding. 

25th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Budget demands under Medical and 
Public Health were passed. 

A declaration issued by the National Peace Council, a federation of 40 
separate organizations (London), said : “Self-Government for India is among 
conditions which must be fulfilled '^if the goal of a war-free world is to 
be achieved.” 

26th. The Congress party in the Central Assembly at its meeting in New Delhi, 
with Mr. Bhnlabhai Desai in the chair passed the following resolution :— 

“Bearing in mind the Congress policy and having considered the present 
situation, it is resolved that as regards the attendance of the Congress party In 
the Central Legislature, the matter is left to the decision of the leader in 
consultation with Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, and the party will not attend unless 
invited to do so by him.” 

Dr. Khan Sahib, leader of the Frontier Congress Parliamentary Party, in the 
course of a statement by the Press at Peshawar explained the reasons why the 
Congress Party did not attend the Frontier Assembly. 

27th. The Central Legislative Assembly lookup the general debate on the Finance 
Bill. Sir Henry Richardson, leader of the European group, referred to the 
attitude of certain section of the House which imputed to the British 
Commercial Community a wish to profit unduly by the circumstances of the war. 

Mr. J. K. Mitter, presiding over the annual meeting of the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, supported Bengal’s claim for a handsome 
contribution from the Central Government to meet her budgetary deficit. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the “Grow more food” campaign and 
other activities of the Agriculture Department were targets for criticism when 
the Budget demand for Rs. 1,29,51,000 under the head “Agriculture” was passed. 

28lh. The Central Legislative Assembly, by .56 votes to 45, rejected the Finance 
Bill in the form recommended by the Governor-General. The House also 
rejected by 55 votes to 45. the demand for a grant of Rs. 1,85,000 in respect 
of the Information and Broadcasting Department.—The Congress the Muslim 
League and the Nationalist parties voting against the Government. * 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Government’s irrigation policy and 
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programme were explained by Mr. B. P. Pain, CommiinicationB and Works 
Minister. The Minister's demand for a grant of Ks. 1,49,13,000 was passed. 

At a meeting of Indian Christians in Madras, with Mr. V. Chakkarai Chettiar 
in the chair, a resolution was passed, demanding the release of national leaders 
and the setting up of a National Government at the Centre and in the Provinces. 

29lh. The Central Legislative Assembly disposed of demands for supplementary 
grants and took up the Income Tax (Amendment) Bill. 

Jn the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Government's famine relief activities 
were criticized % the Opposition. 

In the Council of State, the Finance Bill as recommended by the Viceroy 
was introduced by Mr. C. E. Jones, Finance Secretary. 

A Government communique issued in Calcutta, said : “The Bengal Governor 
has set up a body by whom matters of common concern to the Bengal 
Government and the armed forces may be considered.” 

The High Commissioner for Canada, Mr. Malcolm Macdonald, in a speech 
at Philadelphia declared that the British had made some mistakes during the 
creation of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

80th. 'J’he Central Legislative Assembly passed Nawabzada Lia^iiat Ali Khan’s 
resolution moved on March 1, recommending the ai)pointment of a Committee 
with a majority of elected members of the Central liCgislature to recommend steps 
to be taken to introduce constitutional reforms in Baluchistan on lines similar 
to those in other Provinces of British India. 

The Council of State resumed the debate on the Finance Bill. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, voting of Bengal’s Budget demands for 
1944-45 ended, when grants under 11 heads were sanctioned. The entire Budget 
was thus passed. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery. circulated in a Parliamentary 
reply the composition at the end of 1942 of the main parties and the elected 
members of the Legislative Assembly. 

atst. In the Central Legislative Assembly, the War Secretary, Mr. C. M. Trivedi, 

. gave details about the removal of boats from certain areas as part of the 
denial policy. 

The Council of State passed by 27 votes to 13 the motion for consideration of 
the Finance Bill in the form recommended by the Governor-General. 

The Central Assembly rejected without a division, Mr. M. A. Kazmi’s Bill 
for the Abolition of Whip})ing. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, in a written Parliamentary 
reply gave the composition nt the end of 1942 of the main parties in the Central 
Assembly. He added that he had no information regarding the number of 
members in detention. 


April 1944 

His Excellency R. G. Casey, Governor of Bengal in a broadcast 
speech from Calcutta, expressed his determination to avert the famine 
of 1944 and prevent its recurrence. 

The Maharaja of Burdwan, in his presidential address to the 
British Indian Association, referred to the food situation and said 
that the control prices of rice were 300 p. c. higher than the pre-war 
prices. 

The Council of State adopted a motion recommending that the 
Bill to codify the Hindu law relating to marriage be referred to a 
joint committee of 18 members ol both Houses. 

7 Indian scientists were invited to visit England to meet and 
have discussions with various scientific bodies. 

In the House of Commons, in reply to Mr. Sorenson's question on 
food shortage in India and famine, Mr. Amery said : “The situation 
depends largely on what proportion of crops the Government of India 
can procure and distribute.’' 
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Mr. V. D. Savarkar, Presidenfc, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in 
declaring open the first session of the All-India States Hindu 
Mahasabha Conference, made an appeal for consolidating all Hindu 
States in India which were great sources of strength to the Hindus. 

More than 300 Indian soldiers who had been prisoners of war 
in German and Italian hands returned to India. 

The meeting of the released Congress leaders and workers began 
at Lucknow. A resolution was passed which stated : “The Congress 
has always stood against all aggression and is committed to the 
defence of the country under all circura8tancos,...Tho Congress made 
it clear that tlmy had no sympathy for the aggressors, be they 
Japanese, Germans or Italians. That had been always their view and 
that view prevailed to-day.” 

A proposal urging the application of the Bengal Government’s 
communal ratio rules to all administrative and ministerial appoint¬ 
ments of the University of Calcutta was rejected by the Senate of the 
University by 31. votes to 13. 

The Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri said in an interview with reference 
to the move to replace the “Pegging” Act : “My experiences of the 
way in which colour prejudice works out in South Africa does not 

enable me to be sanguine of the result.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Secondary Education Bill 
was formally introduced. 

Under the order of the Governor of the Punjab, Captain Sardar 
Shaukat Hyat Khan was dismissed from his office of Minister, Punjab 
Government. 

The Indian Information Service of the State Department (Washington) 
stated : “By the end of this year, India expects to have given the 

U. S. A. Rs. 79,21,88,000 worth of goods and services through 
reciprocal aid.” 

The Government of Bombay issued communiques re : Mahatma 
Gandhi’s wealth. 

iBt. His Excellency Mr. R. G. Casey, Governor of Bengal, in his first broadcast 

from Calcutta, declared : “We are determined to succeed and we are going 

to succeed, in averting the famine of 1944. 

The Feiloration of Indian Association in Great Britain, in a Press statement 
in London, “deplored the decision of the war office in imprisoning Mr. Suresh 
Vaidya and in not accepting his plea that his political conviction was a matter 
of conscience with him.” 

2nd. The Maharaja of BurJwan, in his presidential address to the annual meeting 
of the British Indian Association, made reference to the food situation in 
Bengal.—The control prices of rice, he said, were 300% higher than the pre-war 
prices and were beyond the purchasing power of the lower middle classes. 

A Press communique from New Delhi said—“In order to give practical shape 
to their intention to safeguard the interests of producers while enforcing a strict 
policy of Btalutory price control in the interests of consumers, the Government 
of India decided to announce their willingnesB to accept all wheat of average 
quality offered for sale in the main aHsemhling markets of the Punjab, U. P. 
and Hind, at a price of Rs. 7-8 per md., should prices fall.'* 

At the annual general meeting in New Delhi of the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Association, All-India and Burma, Mr. Anthony, President- 
in-chief emphasized the fact, that after a long time, the Association was treading 
steadily the road to financial stability and strength. 

8rd. Thn Central Legislative Assembly concluded the debate on the Income-tax 
Amendment Bill and passed it, 
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In the Central ABsembly, the Hoiiae passed without a division the Law 
Member's motion that the Bill to codify the Hindu I.aw relating to marriage 
be referred to a joint committee of both Houses. 

4tb. The Council of kSt^te adopted a motion moved by Mr. l.al, Secretary, legisla¬ 
tive Department, coiKiirring in the rfsoliitioii ]'assed in the legislative Assembly 
recommending that the Bill to codify the Hindu Law relating to marriages 
be referred to a joint committee of the members of both Houses. 

A Press Note Irom New Delhi stated, ‘•Invitations on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government are being extended to seven Indian Heientists to visit England 
for six weeks to meet and have discusBions with various scientific bodies.” 

5th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir John Thorne, in reply to Mr. J. J. 
Krishnamachari, said that 115 persons detained by or at the instance of the 
Central Government or under orders of Chief Commissioners had been told the 
grounds for their detention as required by Ordinance III of ]y44. He had no 
separate information about members of the All-India Congress Committee. 

The Central Assembly concluded discussion on the U. N. R. R. A. Agreement 
and passed the following motion “This Assembly approves of the U. N. 
R. R. A. Agreement signed in Washington on November 9, 1943. In 
expressing its approval this Assembly recommends that any area important 
to military operations of the United Nations which is stricken by famine 
or disease should bo included in the benefits to be made available by the 
U. N. R. R. A.” 

The Council of State debated a motion approving the U. N. R. R. A. Agree¬ 
ment signed at Washington on November 9, 1943. 

A Government J’ress Note said : “BcprcscntativcB of Muslim League, Hindu 
Mahasabha, Congress, Coinniunists, Labour organizations and the Radical 
Democratic Party are to bo includetl in the Pood (bmmittecs, which are being 
set up throughout Beugal, to secure the co-operation of all sections of the 
people at every stage of allocation and distribution of supplies, as well as in the 
task of general relief and rehabilitation.” 

f^rimati Kamala Devi, President-elect and members of the Standing Committee 
of the All-India Women’s Conference were accorded a civic reception in Bombay. 

6th. Mr. Amcry, Secretary for India, replied in tlie House of Commons to a 
question by Mr. Sorenson (Lab.) who wanted to know if adequate i)reparationB 
had been made to avoid the possibility of a recurrence of grave food shortage 
and famine in India. He said inter alia ; ‘‘Although rice will be in sbort 
supply in Malabar, the Deccan and Bombay, no serious shortage is anticipated... 
The situation depends largely on what pro])OrtioiJ of crops the Government of 
India can procure and distribute.” 

The Council of State passed Mr. P. N. Sapru’s resolution recommending 
immediate steps to secure the withdrawal of the Regulations restricting the 
entry of Indian immigrants into Kenya. 

7th. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in the course of his Picsidential address at the third 
meeting of the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference at Lucknow, observed : “Thar, 
there is deep resentment and a keen sense of frustration at large, I have not 
the least doubt. That it is unwise in the larger and abiding interest of India 
and England to allow the present State of things to continue in the provinces 
any longer, J am equally clear. It is absurd to morigage the future of this 
country by planning post-war reconstruction and development schemes without 
giving the duly elected Legislatures a fair and free chance of expressing 
themselves on the expediency or desirability or feasibility of those plans, 
however well meant they may be.” 

th. Srimati Kamaladevi Cbattopadhya, presiding over the annual session of the 
All-India Women’s Conference in Bombay, declared : -‘The entrance of women 
into extra-domestic activities has to be welcomed, for it provides a wider field 
for their talents, breaks the relative segregation of women as a sex and relaxes 
the restrictions that otherwise narrow their functions.” 

Dr. N. 0. Scngiipta, presiding over the Bengal and Assam Lawyers’ Conference 
in Calcutta, urged the separation of the judiciary from the Executive, 

The release of all political anti-Fascist prisoners throughout India was urged 
in a resolution adopted at a Conference of the Co-operative Party (London) 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. Alfred Barnes, Labour Member for East Ham. 
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The Easter session of the Indian Academy of Sciences was held at the 
University Building at Chepaiik. 

Sir Chhotu Ram, addressing the annual session of the All-Tndia Jat 
Mahasabba at Lyallpur, replied to the criticism of the Jat Mahasabha by Mr. 
Jinnah in his speeches at Lahore. 

The South African Hindu Conference was held at Maritzburfr;, under the 
auspices of the South African Hindu Maliasabha. It was attended by BOO 
delegates representing all Hindu religions and educational iuBtitmions through¬ 
out the country. 

9tb. Presiding over a Pakistan Conference at Caya, Sir Nfizimuddin, Chief 
Minister of Bengal, said that Britain, which had accepted and conceded the 
prinidple of Pakistan for India, would be Lnccd to concede the Muslim demand 
in full, in view of having to recognize similar demands from Other parts of 
the world. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu ^lahasahha, in an inter¬ 
view at Shimoga, said : “There is a general idea that the Stales, particularly 
Hindu States, are a kind of impediment in the \\ay of progress. B'hat idea, 
to my mir>d is, under the present eirenmstanees absolutely ineorrect and 
harmful.’* He added that the Hindu Hiates were centres ot power of Hindudom. 

10th. At a Press Conference in Calcutta, Mr. I’amizuddin Ivhan, Kdinration 
Minister, Bengal (lovernment. explained the main ]>ioviKions of tlie Secondary 
Education Bill which the Government proposed to introduce Je novo in the 
Bengal Assembly. 

The Commonwealth Coiifercfice concluded in London, after passing a 
resolution reaflirmitig its belief that Mr. Gandhi’s immediate release would be a 
demonstration of the British Government’s gooilwill. 

Presiding over the 2nd, session of the Ali-Tndia Brahmin Conference at 
Amritsar, Dr. Raclhnkumud Mookerji, Vice-Chancellor of the Lucknow University, 
said that the Punjab was the home of vcdic culture. He added that India had 
always remained a single unit and was indivisible. 

Mr. V. I). Savarkar, declaring open the first session of the All-Tndia States 
Hindu Mahasabha Conference in Yadunagar, made a passionate and spirited 
ap])eal for consolidating all Hindu States in India which were great sources of 
strength to the Hindus. 

11th. At an informal conference of Hindu leaders at Lahore, a resolution was 
adopted making a call to the Hindus of the Punjab to close their ranks and 
to see that no support direct or indirect was given to the formation of a Muslim 
I.cagiie Ministry in the province. 

Mr. A. K. Fiizlnl Hiiq, ex-lTemier of Bengal, in a statement w'cleomed the 
decision to call a conference in Delhi of Naiionnli'^t Mnslims from all over India 
on May G. 7 and 8 to consider the situation in the country. 

The South African Hindu Mahasabha Cunfercu'^e by a large majority passed 
a resolution asking that priests who pcrforimd Hindu marriages be given legal 
power to register marriuges in tiie same way as priests of the religions. 

12th. Mr. Clurksoii, Minister for the Interior, in the Union Assembly (S. Africa) 
said that it was necessary for S. Africans to have a true perspective of the 
po^'ition of Indians and Euroi^eans in Mutul. 

13th. The death occurred at his Calcutta residence of Mr. Prafulla Kumar 8arkar, 
Editor of the “Ananda Bazar Patrika” and a director of that journal and the 
“Hindusthan Standard.” 

14th fs the hoisting of the Congress flag illegal ? The point was raised by Mr. 
M. B. Ahmad, I.C.8., Sessions judge, Fyzabad, in ordering the retrial of li. S. 
Dhagat, a Congressman, who had l)ecn sentenced to one year R. I. and a fine 
of Kb. 200 for hoisting Congress flags over the Gandhi Ashram at Akbarpur. 

15th. More than 300 Indian soldiers who had been iirisoners of war in German 
and Italian hands returned to India. 

16th. The annual general meeting of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 
began in Calcutta. Dr. Shyaraa Prasad Mookerjee presided. 

The Mahasabha spent Rs. 5,52,449-10-8 and distributed about 32,445 mds. of 
foodgrains besides Rs. 64,247-2-10 worth of cloths and blankets, Rs. 9,440 worth 
of yarn and Bs. 12,000 worth of medicines apart from 500,000 quinine tablets. 
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They directly maintained 227 centres in 24 districts in Bengal, serving 107,727 
persons. 

In the coiirnc of his presidential address at Jubbulpore, to the All-India 
Muslim Edncftiional Conference, tSir Azizul Haque, Industries and Civil Supplies 
Member, Government of India, said : '^The establishment of an institute of 
science and technology at Aligarh was recommended by a committee of which 
Prof A. V. Hill, Sir Ziauddin, Sir Shanti Swamp Bhatnagar were among 
members.’' 

17th. The meeting of the Congress leaders and workers released from jail began 
at Lucknow, Babii Sampurnanand, ex-Education Minister, IJ. P. was in the 
chair.—Hr. N. K. Katju moved the resolution relating to Ja])nnt’Bt! inroads into 
Assam, which ran as follows : 

‘^'Ihis meeting views the inroads made by the .Tapnnese troops into Assam 
witli groat concern. It expresses its sympathies for the people of Assam who 
already alllicted by famitie have now to suffer the hajdHlii]>s and ordeal of 
invasion... . While reiterating the (^oiigress attitude towaids imperialism, this 
meeting expresses confidence, that, despite all diliiculties and impediments, the 
people of Assam will resist the Japanese attack with all the strength at their 
command, 'fhe Congress has always stood against all aggression and is 
committed to the defence of the country under all circumstances.'’ 

A Government of India Resolution, accepting certain ciita made by the 
Assenihly in the Budget, said inter alia : 

“The amendments to the Finance Bill will not result in any material alteration 
of the estimates for 1944-45 as previously adopted and no change has accordingly 
been made therein. 

“In the net result, the net estimated revenue deficit for the year 1914*45 has 
not undergone any change.” 

A meeting at Caxton Hall (London) organized by the “Free India Now” 
movement passed the following resolution ; 

“This meeting of Indians and British sympathisers, in view of the present 
crisis, demands the immediate and unconditional release of all political prisoners 
in order that they may take the lead in forming a National Government on 
the basis of the complete independence of India.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Agriculture Mirjistcr, Khan Bahadur 
8. M. Hossain, explained Government’s p>olicy regarding the “Grow More Food” 
campaign, answering questions on the subject. 

A resolution, proclaiming that Indian people under national leader alor>e can 
effectively rally India’s strength for her defence and survival and demanding 
the release of all political prisoners so that a National Gf'vernment can be 
formed, was passed at a meeting of Indian workers in East London. 

Maulana Obeidullah, Chairman of the lleception Commilteo of the Rind 
Jamiat-iil-ulema said at Karachi : “My head ami heart are not like those of 
many other Indian Muslims. 1 think on the lines of citizens of present day 
European countries.” 

18th. Mr. Amery told Parliament that the whole campaign for creating mass 
sabotage and for paralysing the activities of the Government of India was 
almost certainly one for which Congress leaders were reponsilde. 

At the meeting of the released Congress leaders at Lucknow, Dr. Katju 
in moving the resolution expressing concern at the Japanese threat to Assam 
referred to the resignation of Congress Ministries and said that its main cauge 
was that Indians were not consulted by the British Government on the question 

of India’s active participation in the war against the aggressors in Europe._ 

The Congress made it clear that they had no sympathy for the aggressors, 
be they Japanese, Germans or Italians. That had been always their view and* 
that view prevailed to-day, 

Mr. N. It. Sarker, presiding at a meeting in Calcutta, said that any plan of 
reconstruction would require a great measure of interference by the State in the 
economic life of the individual, and such interference could be justified, and 
would be tolerated, only where people had implicit confidence in the Government 
and believed that this would lead rapidly and effectively to the goal of “Four 
Freedoms” for India. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, reference to Government relief measures 
for destitutes among Scheduled Castes was made when the Revenue Minister 
said that the Government had not eo far received any specific complaint. 
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The Bengal Legialative CouiM*il conaidd-rd the Embankment (Amendment) Bill. 

A EreHB communniiie from New Itellii saiil that “'l lie Nmioiud Defence 
Council” met «t. the Vii eroy’n Homhp. Hia l'!xef Ilcncy the Vicf roy prcKided. 

A report from JohanncBburg Htnted : “An impoi tant decihion affect mg the 
Irdl.itj Peguing Act i)ns been taken a.s the le.-'iilt of diHctihKiimH In tween the 
Ibinie Minister and Minister of the hjierior o/i tl-e one hand, and a deputation 
fiMin Natal wbicJi itjcliided membera td' the Natal Indian Congiesa. 

IStli. In the Bi ngal Legislative Assembly, a pioposs.l to give the Bengal (rovern- 
inent, discretionary i>o\ver to grant relief to cnniitanieH ttiat would be lid)le to 
douole taxation under the Agricultuial Inccmc-iax Bill, was dihciissed, when the 
debate on the Bill was resitrned. 

I\Ir. B. G. Khaparde, Bresident, All-India States ITindti Maliasablia and Vice- 
rresideiit, Hindu Maliasabna isj^ned a stat.<m-nt re : Sir A/Jzid IJaque’s 
reiiiarks in the cotiise of his addr«H8 the All India Muslim Etluea'ioiial 

Conference. He said ; ‘'I'hat a ni^^niber of the trovemment of India should 
gv) lUiL of his way to discuss politics when spt;yking on ediication and that a 
pir^iui of Sir Aziziil Haqiie’s standing anil status should make these absurd 
st).ti‘meu<s and that the Viceroy and the (rovernnicnt of India shnuld allow 
this to ]>ass unnoticed and give biiiiiub* for deepening the present puliiicul 
binciness is to be deeply regreltid, but tii re it is.” 

1 »r. Cj. Vliiaraghavachariar. former Pre->id‘ nt of tbe ludiari National CongrcBS 
and Ali-lndia Hindu Mahasebha jais-td away at Salem. 

lOlh. In tbe House of Commons, in reply to Mr. Sorenson re ; U. N. R. U. A. 
Air. Amery said that the decision as to what matters should be discussed at the 
mcefing of the Council of ilie U. N. R. li. A. did not nst witli the British 
Govern ment. 

'1 he Bengal Legislative Assembly accef ted by HO votes to 75 an amendment, 
moved by .Mr. d R. Walker, Itepuiy leader of tire European party, seeking to 
give, Goveiiiment discretioiuiry power to giant rclitf to ciunp.nifs that woidd 
be linb'e to double taxation under ihe Ag iiiM.lilira! Iin'otue-'rax Bill. 

Mr. Gopiuati. Bardoloi, ix-l*r< mier ot Assam, in an interview at G:\uliati, said, 
“Tbe fact that, ihe Jap« Iiuve set tlirir fooi, on liidiaii soil makes it more 
iuv'eraiive on the yiarl ot tiie British Government to cliange tlnir adamamine 
poiiey. Any further delay by the Govirnmcnt would tuofit none.” 

Air. Amery told the House of <.'• mm-uis tliat inq .iii»s were being made 
regarding the protest of certain British coruBpondciits in India against suppreBsion 
o» their report r. 

2jBt. In the Bcneal TiCgiRlative Aeafnihly there was a diseiiRsion regarding the 
BlispenBion of the nudization ot the edueaiinh ss in Chiitagong ld\ision. 

In the Bengal L- gisiative Connoik .Non-nfn lal Bills came up fnr eOnRideration. 
One was the Orphanages and M id(»w s’ 11 (unes Bdj (as pnss'd by itie Assembly) 
and tbe other the Anuiseinint Hou^e Sim k*- Nuis-.oo-e rrevent'-n Bill. 

'Idle Chief Minister iinnounc*d m tin- B-ncai A-S'inhix : “r'aniuion to the 
full payment of tbe amount rce« minend'd by tio- Ih eg d Governmeni br CiUn- 
pei'flaiioii for damage to property eau'cd by acoplaio- n.eid* nis that ‘ook pla‘e 
in K'dderpore in M»y lust haa now been rieeivul liom ilie (.iovcnimenl of India”. 

22nd. A propOHal urging the ay>plication of H e Bengal (Jovcrnmeiit’s eninniimHl 
ratio rules to all adminiHtiative and minisieriid appi iutnients of the loiiveiRtty 
of Calcutta was rejected by the Senate of the Ciii\ei>ii\ by .M votes to 13 

Sadar Harnam Smgh. President, Cential ."ikh Leagio', and seveial O’tier ^‘‘ikh 
membcrB of the Punjab Assembly issued (be following statement : “Wo 
have folbnvcd the coiuroversex between the rntiuiists and the Aluslirn 
League, The Rituation vitally affects liic Sikh Cominunity. We. theiefore, wish 
to make it clear that notwithstanding onr difl'rences wi ll the Unionist Party 
we are opposed to the formation of a Muslim EeHgue Coalition Ministry in the 
Punjab and expect that no Sikh numb*!' of the Assembly including ilie present 
Sikh Minister, will join the Alnshm L-agne Coalition Aluiii'tiy.” 

28rd. The Director of Public Instniction Bengal. Ccmmnnicaied an order of the 
Bengal Government to the Governing Commi'tei* <d it e Biojumoban Colbge, Barisal, 
that unleag they removed from the b nlf of the C’ollegc, J'lOf. Aliss Santisudha 
Ghosh, Prof. Prafulla Chakravaiiy and Prof. Sudbir, liie Go vein men I’s giant-in- 
aid ivQuld be etopped« 

7 
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24th. The Rt. Hon. Srinivasa SaHtri in a press intervirw (in Madras) referrinp: to 
the move to replace the “l*epp;in{!;” Act by an Ordiiumcc of the Natal Adminis¬ 
tration, asked : “Is this anything more than face-^k'vin{^”—“It is too soon to 
rejoice. My experience of the way in which colonr • rcjudicc works out in 
S. Africa does not enable me to be sari^niiie of the rcsul! ” 

In the Benj^al Legislative Assembly, the J^econaaiy Education Bill Wkiri 
formally introduced. 

25th. Khan Bahadur G. A. Dossani, presiding at the annual mteling of the Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, said : *‘(.>utsidc Oalcutta, it is dilll n!t to 
procure salt at any reasonable |)rice.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the second rcadinc^ rd' tl)e Acriciiltiiral 
Income-'rax Bill was concluded when practically the cniiiti ])rocc<Miiiigs weie 
devoted to the considerations of the schedule layo g liown ihe rate of taxation. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Embankment Bill was passed without 
any modiheation. 

Dr. B. y. Moonji, in his rresidential address at the Baroda 8‘ntc llirnln 
Conference, said : “I ask Hindus to he united and to he contino.nisiv on the 
alert because no nation or no community can live v>r thrive winch is n d on the 
alert to defend itself when attacked.” 

26th. It was officially announced at Ijahore that undtT the orders -d (in' CovernO" 
of the Punjab, Captain 8ardar Shankat II\at Khaik hud h'.eii dismissed fr *01 
his office of Minister. Punjab Government. 

The third reading of the Agricultural Income-Tux Bdl began in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly. 

JMr. Churchill told the House of Commons that, no* only the Secretary <d‘ 
State for India but Sir Firoz Rban Noon and the Maharnj i of Kastmiir vFOuld 
both be present at the meeting of the Dominion i'rimc lii L'nidon. 

27lh. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, made a sh’fcin nt in the 
House of Commons on the duties of Ocn. Auclnnleck (J-in-C., Ic iia. He Huiil : 
“Gen. Auchinleck is C.*in*C\, of II. M’s. forces in India and is W'ur 'ieiub'T of 

the Governor-General’s Executive (kuineil.In ihe lalier < ai acity Jic speaks 

on behalf of the Government of India in the Indian Legislature in respect of 
military matters and on the war itself as it atres India.” 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the Agricultural lucoinc-'l'ex Bill. 

The Indian Information Service of the State Deimrtmdit ( Wahliington ). 
observed ; “By the end of ihiH year India expects to have given the U, S. A. B.-!. 
79,21,88,000 worth of goods and services through Tociprocnl aid.” 

The Jinnah-Khizr Hyat Khan talks finally broke down at T/diore. 

26th. The Bombay Government issued the following communique : ‘‘Ahhough Mr, 
Gandhi has no recurrence of fever he has not recovered from Lis recent attack 
as well as was hoped. His general condition is weak and is causing some 
anxiety.** 

Dr. Meghnad Saha, presiding at the All Bengal (’ollegc and irtiiversiry 
Teachers’ Conference at Howrah, made an appeal to Government to drop ilu. 
Secondary Education Bill and to call a conference of edu'-atiemists to (x iminc 
its provisions from the point of view of pure educational reforms. 

29th. A Bombay Government Communique said : ‘Mr. Gandhi was examined 
today by Major General Candy, i. m. s., Surgeon-General to the GoverumcMt of 
Bombay. His report shows that Mr. Gandhi’s condition has shown a fair 
degree of improvement since vesterday. As a result of Ids r«ccni attack of 
Malaria, he has still a considerable degree of Hnaemia and his hlornl prcusiir • reaidi <1 
very low levels, but since yesterday they have improved Huhstantially. He is in 
good spirits. He has been advised to take more nourishment and tonics. 

His Excellency Mr. K. G. Casey, Governor of Bengal, at a ^iress conference in 
New Delhi, said that he had already expressed in his broadcast a large measure 
of confidence as to the non-recurrence of famine in 11)44. He had said liy way 
of qualification, that every section of the community in Bengal should play up. 

80th. A Bombay Government Communique said : “Mr. Gandhi’s condition bus 

continued to improve. No further bulletin will be issued unless necessary. 

Dr. B. 0. Roy, who happens to be passing through Poona, has made a 
request to be allowed to examine Mr. Gandhi and this request has been 

grauted.” 
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The Punjab Miiplim I.eapue Conference adopted a ^ reBolution relating to the 
diBniispal of rapt. Sliankat Jlyat Khan from the Punjab Ministry, 

bardar Jbddev in a Btatement on the Punjab Ministerial development 

paid : “To divide tlie ]>to]ile of this province by aggravating communal bitterness 
at this time would be a positive danger to all concerned.” 

May 1944 

Mahatma Gandhi was released unconditionally. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, in a statement on Mahatma Gandhi’s release, said : “He 
ought not to have been arrested at all and the Government have set 
riglit a grave act of injustice. 

Prayers wore offered for the speedy recovery of Mahatma Gandhi 
at meetings held in various parts of the country. 

The issues in dispute between the Government and the oppositionists 
ovi^r the Pongal Secondary Education Bill were discussed round-the- 
table in Calcutta with representatives on either side. 

Mr. Ij. S. Ainory, replying to a fxuestion re : scope of the 

Conference of Dominion Premiers, particularly with reference to India, 
said ; The proceedings of the Conference of Dominion Prime Ministers 
:u\ confidential.’’ 

Mrs. Jfmga Prasad, the dismissed Lady Superintendent, Lahore 

Oorponition Girls’ Schools, was reinstated under the order of the 
Punjab Government. 

Witfi referenen to tlie reply of Mr. Jinnah to the Hindu Ministers 
of the Punjal), Ih’. B. S. liloonje, Vice-President of the Hindu 

Mahasabha, characterized it as “arrogant and insulting.” 

Nationalist I^Uialims in New Delhi passed a resolution asking for 
the fonnaiion of a National Government. 

Mr. Arnery stated in the House of Commons that Mr. Gandhi 
was roleasod solely on medical grounds. 

H. II. the Aga Khan, in a message to the people of India, 

express(?d his confidence in the sense of justice of the British people 
in dealing with Indian wishes and claims. 

Di-. divraj Mehtu, Mr. D. Patel and Mr. J. P. Hutheesing were 
reloasod iinecjnditiorially. 

In a 1' tter n leascid for publication, Mahatma Gandhi wrote to 
Mr. Jinnali, ‘ w liy should not both you and I approach the great 
question of communal unity as men determined on finding a common 
solution.” 

Khan Bahadur Hashem Ali Khan, presiding over a meeting in 
Calcutta, held under the joint auspices of the Bengal Provincial 
Ijcague-a-Easul and the Jamiat-ul-ulema, said : “Pakistan is a negation 
of Islamic iirinciples.” 

In the House of Commons, the question of responsibility for the 
censorship of private letters was raised by Mr. W. Astor (Con.). 

Mr. L. S. Arnery, replying to a letter written to him by several 
Labour M. P.’s, said ; “Mr. Gandhi’s release was not effected with 
the intention of releasing other Congress leaders.” 

His Excellency the Governor-General decided to extend the life 
of the existing Council of State and Legislative Assembly for a 
further period of one year from October 1, 
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The Delhi Provincial Jamiafc-ul-ulema adopted a resolution demand¬ 
ing the immcdiane and unconditional release of all political prisoners. 

The U. P (government promulgated a Restriction of Food Consump¬ 
tion Order, 1941. 

Mr. V. D. ."^avarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
donated a sum of Rs. 50,000 for the propagation oi Hindu Sangathan 
inovem(3nt. 

Iftt. I »r. B. C Tli y wf'i\t to tlw Ajra Kl»«ii Pulaee pnd examined Maiiatina Gajtdhi. 

Mul'k Khizi llyjii Klivie, l‘)rnii»r ot tl)*- riiiijub, in a ple^-H ntattirent liorn 
LhIjou', <“oii( ueiieutl C'hi t, Muiiikiii 1I>«1 K1 anV htatmunt llmt be bud t;ivtn 
lit M e J*ienii«i liiH a vvtek b* leie Ins dit-missal. 

'Jnd. Tl'e GiiVennnent nf lV>Tn’'«y issind the fn'lewinu communique on Mahatma 
(iHndln’H Inuhli : ‘ l)t. Ik t.). l:oy. vho <xjm)ii<ed Mr. (itiiidhi, ycsierduy, has 
siilmiiMed a i(‘]>ort to be (M.wniiiM!‘t \\bi< b siifjjichts that tin- iiiiproveineni ohserved 
by M,ij. (renerjil ('inid\ on 8<tin!<trty h•i^ not been wholly mainttiiiu’d Aliitough there 
is no teeunenee of lev* r ai.d Mi. (J»i (lbi is in eheerfiil spirit, the levd of blocd 
piesiiie cannot b<' rttjaided as natisfreb-ry. A further examination by specialmiB 
is being cutned out.” 

'1 he stmnl taken up by Mr. .Tinimh <hning the talks with the Pnninb Premier 
in (•otine.{Mion with Ins ]>!( po*.al to form a la ague (ktalition Mtnisiry in the 
Puni d) was txpiaiiod in a siat*m< iit issuBil by him in re) ly to the stalemeiit 
issued by tiie iioii-MnsIiin .Minisliis. 

3id. Tlte Government of Boinlnvy i-^sned tbe fcdb^uing communique : “'Iherohns 
been some worsening of Mr. (i.-mdiiiV anaemic, condition and bis blood pressure 
has fallen fnillur. 11 is geioial condition is a^ani giving rise to some anxiety” 

(bq*t. I^haukat JJyal Kloni, in a I’ress siatcimiil, contradicteii the Punjab 
Prcmiii’s stateimnl on his Capt. IDat Ktian’s) dismissal from the Punjab 
Caoihct. 

Tlte is‘-ne in dispute between tlie Government and Oppositionists over the 
Bengal Secondary i.dnc tion IkH, wne discussed jonnd the-table in (^^l(•utta. 
JJr Sliyaina Prasad ]\Iook(.'ijee and lour otliers represented tint Opposition, 
while tin Gliief Mini'^tcr and lunr ol bis cr.lleagues in the cabinet attended on 
behalf of tin- Govciiiinent. 

4th. 8ir N. N. Sir ar, Str Ik P. Singh Poy. Sir Badiidns (loetika, I\lr. N. R. 
Saiker and Mi. (k I> Puli ‘'int. a nb^rain to the Piivate Sccriiary to the 
Viecroy, :ip]>fa!-':g to 11 is I x< t lUij. y to ri lease IMabatiiia Gandni iinme*tiati ly 
” in view of bis coniinned lili.css ulmd} is causing seiious onxieiy all ovt'r the 
countiy.” 

Apropi'S of a resolntioii if the (Viitral S ainling Committee of the All-Tiidia 
Shia Political Conleienee aiiibonzing its pre-nlHut to negotiate witli Idr. Jinnah 
on the question of the Shins’ t iaet* in the scheme of Pakistan as fimmnlated by 
the Muslim Tjcjigue, Mr. Mirza Z-.dar Hossidn, Secretary of the Cnnfi'it ne.e, said 
that the resolution liy no way iinnnt that the Shias want»d to aeeci)l Pakiniaii. 
Tfie cordcreine simply wr.ni.d t<» know, should the J’akistaii sehenie of the 
Lraizne mnieiinlizc, wtmt w«m!d he the stutrs of the Shins tin rein, he adilid. 

Mr. Ainery, replying to n question in the Houst; rif C’t'mnions, as to what 
yiolitii'al, (conomie or ottu? qnesii'.ms afreetii'u^ India would he considered at llie 
Confcriine of l^oininion hi«mt*rs, said : “ "J lie pii'ccMlings of the (''onfeienec of 
Dominion Prime Mini'-t* is ai<* eonTuh n'ial and I am not in u yiosilion to make 
any statement on the snbj.'et matter or (liseusHion.” 

5th. iMrs. Dnrga Pra^^nd, Lady Snpeiint' inlent, Lahore C^rfioration Girls’ Schools 
whose dismissal l)y Mr Shank:.! H.M.'t Khan v\a8 stabd hi he responsible for his 
disniiHsal fiom Minisicrsliip, was ninstaied under the ordi r of the Punjab Goveni- 
mtiit. , 

6th A Press (’ommnniqnc was issued from New Delhi, whiidi stated : ‘‘ In view 
of the medical h ports of Mi. Gandin’s hcnlMt, Goveriunent have decided to 
release him iim onditionally. 'Ibis decision has been taken solely On medical 
grounds. ‘ Tie release ink«s plaee at. 8 P.M., May 6.” 

The Central B'amling Committee of the All India Shia Political Conference, 
which met at Lm know under the piesUitniship of Syid Ali Zaheer M. h. o. (U.P.) 
passed a resolution disappioving of the continuance of Government under See. 
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91 in certain provinces and urging the formation of a national government at 
the centre. 

/th. “ Mr. Gandhi’s condition remains much the same,’* said a bulletin on bis 
health issued by Dr, Siishila Nnyar, 

Interviewed at Madras on Mahatma Gandhi’s release, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari 
said : It would be small mindedness to belittle the nobility of the stei) taken 
by the British Governineni. Those who commit faults are not always inclimd 
to correct them, and wh»‘n such an event occurs, it would be wrong not to 
appreciate it in tlie fullest measure.” 

8th. In the Bengal Tiegislativc Assembly, consideratiovi of the Secondary Education 
Bill was delayed by a day. 

i’arxlit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in a statement from Allahabad on Mahatma 
Gandhi’s relt use, said : ‘‘ 1 am greatly relieved to learn that Mahatma Ciandlii 
has been released uncoinhtioually. lie ought not to huve been iirresicd at uli 
and the (Jov( inment loive set right a grave act of injustice.” 

Ihavers v^ere (dfeicd for the speedy recovery of Mahatma Gandhi at meetings 
held in variotis ]»artH (d the country. 

In a Biati ment on Mr. Jiioiah’s reply to the Hindu Ministers of the runjab 
in connexion with the Jitmali-Kiozr llyat Khan talks, Dr. B. S. Moonje, Vice- 
Ensident of the A11-India Hiiidii Mahasabha said ttiat the Sablia would have to 
consider t!te situation and tnke action. The Minister had the backing of the 
entire body of Hindus of the province, so that they could be depended upon to 
act suitably “ to r<‘|'t'l the aiiacks of Mr. Jinnah.” He characterised Mr. Jinuab’s 
reply to the illiiiisfers’ as “arrogant and insulting.” 

d he All K<‘Hiln Kisan Conference held its session at Calicut, 

Na'ionahst ^Muslims in New Delhi, jmssed a resolution asking for the formation 
of a Naiioiial GoviMnnn ttt and setting out the fiindameutal consideratiou on 
which the (Communal problem could be solved. 

Dth, Dr. Subhila Nayar issu.d a bulletin from Poona saying, ‘ Mahatma Gandhi 
hud a rc*'tiul day yesierclay.” 

Allania Mashnqiii, the ICliaksar leader, in a letter to Mr. Jinnah urged the 
T;pngu*‘ Ihi'sidcut to see Mahatma (iandlii to explore the possibility by a settle¬ 
ment between the Ivcague and the Congress. 

The Council for International Kecognition of Indian Independence issued the 
following statcm''nt : “ The release of iVlr. Gandhi will bo welcomed by all upon 
bumaniiarian gn)unds but. will he meannigless and futile in the political sense 
unless it is lolloped immediately by the release of all Congress leaders uncondi¬ 
tionally for the purpose ot achie ving political settlement in India.” 

“ I’he 'dii.dim Ii‘'a.jie has never been against the release of Mahatma Gandhi,” 
declared Mr. (t. M. S^cd, rrcsulent of the Sind Provincial Muslim League. 

lOtli. In the* Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Education Minister in m\)ving the 
first reading of the cotidury Hducation Bill declared : “The principles and 
provisions of the Seimudary EdiKM'ion Bill are of a fundamentBlly piogressive 
ciiaracter which will greatly htlp to accelerate the educational regeneratioii 
of his ])rovince ; it is fisuglit with immense possihilities.’* 

CKlcufta fstreet accidents formed a scries of questions in the Bengal Legislative 
Council. 

Uth. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Secondary Education Bill was 
hotly discnssfd. 'Fhe oi>position moved amendments seeking circulation of the 
Bill to eheit jMiblic opinimi. 

Air. Amcry stated in the House of Commons that Mr. Gandhi was released 
BOh'ly on medical grounds. 

At the session of the dlth. Provincial E<lueational Conference at Annnmalai- 
nagar, w resolution urging on the Government ’‘the extreme urgency of their 
taking decisions on the proposals made in the ir^urgent report, so as to enable 
the neecssaiy legislation being undertaken by competent authorities without any 
loss of time,” was unaniinously (msecd. 

12lh. A Bill to promote tbe breeding of fish, sponsored by Mr. Ahmed Hossain 
(Muslim League), was referred ton {select Committee by tbe Bengal Assembly. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, seven non-official Bills, including tbe 
Anti-Dowry Bill, tiie ISupi ressioii of Immoral Traffic Bill, the Court of Wards 
Bill were dealt with. 
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Mr. M. S. Aney, the Government of India’s representative in Ceylon, was 
entertained at a party by the Indians Overseas Central Association. 

13th. A statement protesting a^rainst the Bengal Secondary Education Bill and 
urging its withdrawal was i.'.Hued by Hindu elected members of the Central 
Eegislature from Jh?ngal, including Mr. Akhil Chandra Hatta and Dr. P. N. 
Banerjea, leader of the Assembly Nationalist Party. 

H. H. the Aga Khan gave a message to the people of India from Switzerland : 
*‘I have full confidence that the British people will deal justly with such Indian 
wishes and claims as have general support from Indian opinion irrespective of 
faith and race.” 

14th. Mr. G. M. Syod. speaking at the annual meeting of the Sind Muslim League 
at Karachi, said : “ The jetilousies of ])Ower politics and the struggle for seats and 
offices should give place to a single ideal of service for its own sake ; otherwise 
there is danger of friction and disintegration sotting in within the organization.” 

Khan Bahadur Sheikti Mohamad .Ian, General Secretary of the AlMndia 
Muslim Majlis, in a statement to the press in Calcutta, on the meeting of 
Nationalist Muslims in l)elhi, said that it lendered a distinct servh’e to the 
country in general and the Miissalmana of India in particular when it formed 
the Muslim Majlis on an nll-liidia basis. 

15th. Mahatma (iandhi in a telegram replying *^o Allama Mashriqni, the Khaksar 
leader, who had snggeslod that Congress and Muslim League leaders should 
meet to explore the ]>OH8ii)ility of Heitlcmcnt, said : “My last year’s r<qiiest to 
Quaide-i-Azam .Tiiiuali si ill slandH, and I will be ready to discuss the question 
Ot Hindn-Muislini iiiKicrsUvuding as sooi» us 1 get b.M.ttr.” 

Dr. Jivraj Mehta, Dr. D.diyabbai Patel an<l Mr. .T. P. Hulhposirig were 
released unconditionally. Dr. Mehta and Mr. ilutheesingh had already been 
released on parole on medical grounds. 

^ In the Bengal Legislative AsKembly, Opposition amendments pressing for 
circulation of the iSceondary Education Bill were discussed. 

The Committee of Action ot liie All-India Muslim hengue decided to extend 
up to May 22, tlie time given to Malik Khizr Hyat Khan, Premier of the 
Punjab, to explain his position with regard to the points raised in Nawabzada 
Liaqual Ali Khan’s letter to him. 

16th. Mahatma Gandhi had a good night’s sleep, according to the bullet in on 
his health issued by Dr, M. I). L). Gilder and Dr. tfushila Nayar. His condition 
remained much the same. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the discussion on the motions for the 
circulation ol the ^Secondary Education Bill was continued. 

Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, replying to the suggestion that he 
should set up a University Giants CommiUee in India, said in the House of 
Commons : ‘Except in relation to the Universities of Benares and Aligarh, 
University education is a Provincial siihj.ct and it would not, tlierefore, be 
within my powers to act as suggested. A proposal of this kind is, however, 
contained in the recent report of the Educational Adviser to the Government of 
India on post-war educational development in India. Under the present 
Constitution this jiroposal could only be implemented by an agreement between 
the Provincial Governments. 

17th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Opposition moved five amendments 
to refer the Secondary Education Bill to a select committee. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Agricnltiiie Minister, Khan Bahadur 
B. M. Hossain, replying to a question by Mr. Nur Abmul said that about Rs 
8j,77,00U had been speni in ]yi:j-44 on the “Grow More Food” Campaign in the 
province. The CVnlrai Government had advanced on interest free loan of Rs. 
02,15,000 and made a grant of Rs. 3,85,950 to finance partly the projects under¬ 
taken by the Bengal Government in furtherance of the campaign. 

Mr. A. M. Khwajs, in his first statement as President of the newly formed 
All-lndia ISlnslirn Majlis, gave an account of why Muslim Nationalists decided to 
form a distinct party of their own. 

18tb. A letter written by Mahatma Gandhi to Mr. M. A. .Tinnah, President of the 
Muslim League on May 4, 1943, was released for publication. It atated : “Why 
should not both you and 1 approach the great question of communal unity as'men 
determined on finding a common solution and work together to make one 
lOlutiOD workable to all concerned who are interested in it,” 
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The Bii|>:p;efltion that a new approach to the Bolution of the Indian problem 
Bhnnid be made waH put forward by Mr. Shin well (Lab) in the House of 
Commons, when he awked Mr. Amery. “Has he obaerved the reports in the 
PrcHB indieatiniJ: that there is a changed feelinji: in India due to the temporary 
release of Mr. Gandhi and that indieationa have also been ^dven that Mr. Gandhi 

willin^^ to leaders of the Muslim Tarty.’*.Mr. Amery replied ; “If that 

were the situation, T am sure the Viceroy w'ould take advantai^e of it.” 

ISth. ’I'he Tentral Legislative Council decided to present an address to the Governor 
requestinp him “to urp;e upon the (hiv«Mim<’nt of India to allow, durinff the 
period of war, manufacture of salt even bv indigenous methods in cottages in 
any quantity in any part of the province.” 

in the House of Commons, the question of responsibility for the censorship 
of private letters in India was raised hy Mr. W. Astor (C) who asked whether 
Mr. Amery was satisfied that letters were not censored on any other grounds 
than those of military securitv.—Mr. Amery rei-lied : ‘‘Responsibility for the 
postal B?id telegraphic censorship of correspondence entering or leaving 
India has been entrusted by the Government of India to the C. in-C, 
India. It is ext rcis'cl on grounds of military secunty in the broad sense of the 
term, that is to say in the general interest of national defence or public safety.” 

Khan Tahadur flasliem Ali Khat). ex-Ministcr, Hengal. presiding at a 
meeting held in Calcutta, under the joint auspices of the Bengal Provincial 
Lcague-a-ltasnl atid the Jamiat-ul-ulema, said : “Pakistan is a negation of 
Islamic prineiides.” 

Mahatma Gandhi visited the scene of ex]*1osionH and fires in Bombay. He 
spent over an hour in the area and returned to Juhu. 

20th. A resolution condemning the Bengal Secondary Education Bill and urging 
Governmettt to drop it was passed at. a women’s meeting in the Ashutosh Hall, 
Calcutta Univeisity. Lady Al)ala Bose presided. 

A letter sent to the {Secretary of l^tate for India by a group of Labour Members 
of the British Parliament, said : “The way to National Government will surely 
be OT)cncd, we firmly ludicve, if Messrs. Gandhi. Jinnah and other leaders are 
allowed to have free discussions to come to some agreiment among themselves.” 

‘Ihc Orissa Government decided to raise the status of the Orissa Medical 
School, Cuttack, to that of a Medical College with a five-year course. 

2l8t. Sir C. R. Reddy, in afi article under tl»e caption, “Morality, Malaria and 
Gandhi’s release,’’ analysed the Indian political situation with particular reference 
to the Congress aUitucie to it. 

t^ir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan returned from Chungking to Calcutta, after a 
short visit to China at the invitation of the Chinese Government. 

22nd. Mr. L. Amery, rej^lying to a letter written to him by Mr. William Dobbie 
and (ther labour M. P.’s said: “Mr. Gandhi’s release was not effected with the 
ill intioii of releasing other Cf-ngrcFS leaders.” 

A Communique fn m ^ew Delhi, said : “li e Governor-Gfncral has decided 
to (xtend ilie life of the existing C(»uneil of btafe and Legislative Assembly for 
a fin ther peri(»d of one year from Detober 1, when the extension effected in bis 
order dated IMay P.)4lt. will ex]>ire.” 

In the Beiigai Eegi-lative Assembly, shortage of fish su]>plieB in Calcutta and 
Other urban areas formed the subject of a srriis of questions, when the Agri- 
ciiltnro Minister said that the position was due to diffurultics of transport and 
supjily of ice. 

rSrd. 'I he following bulletin was issued by Doctors Gildtr and {ciishila Nayar On 
Mahatma CJandhi’s health : “Gundhiji had a restful night and he is feeling better.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a conntcr-deinaiid for the constitution of 
a separate (cecoridary Education Board on non-comnuinal lines was made by 
Rai Harendranath Chowdhury ( non-oflicial Congress ) when discussion of the 
Secondary Education Bill was resumed. 

Addrei-sing the East India Association in London. Mr. John fc^argent, Edu¬ 
cational Adviser to the Government of India, said: “1 am old enough in 
Government service to realise that almost anybody who is not mentally 
defective and some of those who are, can produce a re))Ort of some kind. What 
matters and what is more difficult in India than elsewhere is to translate the 
report into action. My experience in India has showu me that a report is only 
too often treated as an alternative to action/’ ^ 
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24th. In the Benpel Lpirislfttive Aflsemhly. an apj eal fo Oovernment to refer the 
Seeniidnry EdiK*atioii Bid to a sfleet eoniinittec and in the nnanwhile arrive 
at an uiHleretarniinir with Calcutta University, waw made by the Oppoi-ition. 

In the !-«'j,i8lative Council, the diHcuBHion on the A^riciduiral Income- 

Tax was conuiuii'd. 

25th. It WHfl arjrjoii!?<td at a Sikh dewan held at tlie Guiuka Ba^h, Amritsar 
that there waft a ieconciliation betwfcn Akalift and Kisaiift. 

'The Bcn^oil L» t!:i‘"l«dve Council r<i<cted without division a inoiion to n fcr the 
A|:iriculturfd-Iiicomt’-Tax Bill, aft })ahfted by the Asftnnbly, to u coiumitU'e of the 
wi'olc chamber. 

Sir C. R Beddy, Vice-chancellor of the Andhra l^'iiivt iHity. in a fttatement to 
the Aftpneiated Bress in Madras ; anked : “i)o (h>vcrnnnut wni-.i the deadlock 
to t'C rcholvcd ? Or do they d('Bire its indetinite pnoloiijration ? \\ liul in the 
Ttoftition of the ( Jovernmenr.'’ He ftabl the Anjiust hNsoInthm wan not an 
individiud confcftsioM of faith or want of faith in (u)vcriinnnt fnit a collective 
re^jolntion KpOMsored hy the Workins-’^ Committee. Sfionld noi. thertfore the 
Working Coinmittce be fiet free to <-oiifer and icview ? 

Dr. Khan Sahib, ex-jircmicr, N. AV. F. p.. in n IbcHs Statement at Besbawar, 
Bait! : ‘Tt will be a very hai>i>y »nom<’nt wh<n Maiiatma (boid’d and iNIr. .Tinnali 
came lo an agreement for tlie ftolution of t‘no question uf iliiMlii Alnslim Uniiy.’’ 

2(>th. 'Ihe Brcftidrnt of the Board of Education, Mr. Bi. innd Th/lor, in^ftidiim at 
a mefdinti of the hlnfit India Association (Loinlon) nddnsi-rd by ihe BMncatiorial 
Adviftor to the (i 0 V(‘rnment of India. Mr. John Sariient, siiid : ‘ India’s ancient 

tradiiionft should f?ive hope that we will make a sue es-ful start in edncHlional 
re'-onstruction for India. Is it too much to ho]»c tiiut \vc may see produei’d a 
synthesift of the ideas of Macaulay and Warren llaBtim’S ? 

In the Bengal l.eeifilative Council, the Education Minister, Mr. Tamiznddin 
Khan, atniounced that (Jovenimeiit was now considerinfi' a scl cme involving 
Rcv< ral crores of rnnecH for promoline, edneationa! welfme of difl'rent cornmiiniticR 
in the province. The educationally backward commnnities would be paitieulaily 
beni fill'd by the sebemo which they hoped to ^ivc cflect to after the war. 

A PrcRR note from New Delhi, said : ‘‘To Rutiplcmcnt tlie food r(qiiircmcnts 
of ml>Hn areaft, the Government of India have decided to linnnh Rf'liemes to 
incr«‘Mse the ])roduciiou and Bupjdy of fish us part of their “Grow More Food 
Campaijiin.” 

'I he (leath occurred in Calcutta of Maharaia Sashikanta Aeharya of Mymen- 
ftiiif^h. He reprcBctilcd the itecca JdviBioii landholders in the Bengal .Aflsembly, 

28th. Mr. Syrd Abdulla Brelvi, preRi<lint; over the Civil IJhertieB Conference at 
Indore, said : “ In the present, circumstances of our conniry, there ar(« few^ more 
urtJCnt and important taftks facinii; us than that of ineservin^^ ftafecuaidin*^ and 
securing aft many civil liberties as possible; hecause civil lilicr'iis are lo a 
nation what the breath of life iw to an individual”. 

'J'he death occurred in Calcutta of Mr. S. C, Mukerji, a Dadintr member of the 
Benj^aii Christian community and for many years president of the Indian Cliiis- 
(ian AsBociation, Benttal. 

29th. Mr. Rasoolkhan Bathan, preftidiiur over the Peventh seRsion of the Baroda 
Slate Muslim Conference, said: “Pakistan is the Hymbol of Indian iiide|)endence. 
It is very strange that after .'a years of explanation some people are yet asking for 
its clarification. Belf-dctermination and distribution of provinetB on a national 
baHift is Pakifttan”. 

Mahatma Gandhi broke his fortnight’s silence. His doctors found good im¬ 
provement in his health as a reeult of the pilence. 

29th. riie Delhi Provincial .T/imiat-n!-nlema Confeenee, which concluded its RCMRion 
in New Delhi, adopted a resolution demanding tlie immevlia e and unconditional 
rebMise of all political detenus. 

The U. P. Government promulgated a restriction of Food conBumption order 
1944. 

An increafle of 30 p.c. in rice nroduction and 50 p.c. in wheat production in 
India was envisaged by Dr. W. BuriiB, former Agricultural CommisBioner with 
the Government of India. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, Prefiident of the All-India Hindu Mahaftabha, donated a 
sum of Us. 5tVB00 for the propagation of Hindu Sangathau movement, on the 
occasion oi his 62ud birthday. 
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Mr. Narayana Reddi, presiding over the 4th Andhra Conference held at 
Bhoiigni, Hyderabad (Dn.), made a plea for the inclusion of reproHentatives of 
the Andhra, Maharastra, and Ivainatak Coafereuces and the Ittihadus MuHlim in 
the Nizam’s Executive Council. 

30th. Mahatma (landhi paid a visit to Mr. Yusuf Meherally, ex-Mayor of Bombay, 
at t^anta Cruz. Mahutiua C tndhi spent 15 minulcH with Mr. Meherally. 

lilr. S. 11. Prater, the An^lo-1 ndiaii leader, paid a visit to Mahatma Oar dhi. 

80 th. Nawab Tftikar Iloss.ain Khan of Manulot, rresident, Punid) Muslim I.eagne, 
in a Press intervo vv j-.t Pahme, said : “ What the country urgently needs iu),v 
is the c(>!i(dnsi«»n of a (Jundhi-.linnah Pact, or in otlrer words a Si^itlenient 
between Hindus and Muslims which will be in the interest of all. 

'Ihe IhjjiLpd rj'gislative Assembly devoted the entire meeting to discussion of 
tin* right of a Phi liamentary Secretary to make a statem .uL in the House ex- 
yilainiiig ihe circumstanccH leading to his resignation. 

Sir 1)0!! P»aroij .Je.yatilaka, the representative of the Ceylon (Jovernmeiit in 
India, died while on Ins way to Colombo from Delhi by plane. 


June 1944 

Sir Prafulla Cliandra Ray died in Calcutta on the IGth. Juno. 
Tho Bornliay Govorinnont decided to distribute cloth from the stocks 
froz‘>n hy tlio (dovcrrirnent. 

Sir George Sciiiister, asked to state his views on tho release 
of political ])ris()nors, said : “(Ho) had confidence in Lord Wavell and 
hoped tliat, when the tii.no came, the release would ho granted 
without condition.’ 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjeo, in a statement strongly criticized 
the fiengal Govornmorit’s decision harming tho Hindu Conference?, 
which it was proposi d to hold at Lora (Barisal). 

Sir TJfilinrath Sen was aiipointed Chief Press Adviser. 

The 1-ligb Commissioner for tho Commonwealth of Australia made 
a proporsal for tho exchange of University teachers and students 
between India and Ausiralia. 

Three Muslim Ministers of the Punjab severed their connexion 
with the Muslim Ijeagiu?. 

Mr Amery, in reply to a question in tho House of Commons, 
said ; ‘The Government of India...are anxious to accord to correspon¬ 
dents the greatest possible freedom to transmit nows and views on 
the situation in India.” 

In tlio Bengal Legislative Assembly, an adjournment motion on 
tho order of the Government banning tho Hindu Conference at Lora, 
Barisal District, Faridpur and Jessore for the period from Juno to 
2 to 16, was admitted. 

At a Special Convocation, the Calcutta University conferred the 
honorary degree of D.SC on Dr. B C. Roy. 

Tho Government of India decided to grant a subvention of Rs. 
10 crores to the Government of Bengal, in view of the abnormal 
expenditure they had to incur in combating the famine of 1043. 

The correspondence between Mahatma Gandhi and tho Viceroy 
was released for publication. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a point was raised whether 
the provincial legislature was comy^etent to impose a tax on agricul¬ 
tural income from lands issued by a Ruler of an Indian State 
in Benga)!:. 

8 
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The U. S. Ariny aiitliovitioa n;:^roed to release on loan to the 

Bengal Government 10 motor tng launches, 10 “sea mules” and 20 
wooden barges for use in connexion with the distribution of food 
in Bengal. 

The MMliarajr of ravlaldiirali, Premier of Orissa, resigned. 

The Govrrniiirnt India published a hbolvbdi, (miitled “correspon¬ 

dence with Idr. Gandhi”, containing letters exchanged lietwoon Malnitma 
Gandhi on tlio one si*lc and T^ord Linlifchgovr, Lord Wavoll, Lord 
Samuel and the IDnno l)c])artmeiit on the other side, during the 

period August 1012 and Aiudl 1914. 

The Budg'^t stsssion of the Bengal Assembly was prorogued. 

Twenty-seven Indian National hv.idors, in a joint manifesto on the 
food situation in India gave the .British imhlic a timely warning 
about the apathy dis])lay<’,(i hy tlin autlioriti^'s at Whihcliall. 
let. The Bombft>' G'lveir.inen! dic.cided fc- (iintrihiue from Hl.oeks frozen by 

the Government. 

Sir George IMember. aMked to srate liis view (in T.ojidon) 

as the f.: naiio: •.< e- and (•inLef* soojild be >4 interne;) i'(nnrrcfls 

leaders, said tlud be; 'Aim e' le to uniiO’crite ihe. inivdi d of iTss*onHibility which 
was resting on t! e-r.** < i)r(ccr:witli ija nndiiicniuicc t»f lai-r and order, bat had 
eonfidencf iii ) .fv-l V fc''!i a' d hoped that, when the time caiiic, t!ie release 
would be granted wi:hnn. conddfo,!;. 

2Dd. DisciiPf'ing Ir.'.ba’M (i’f'r |\‘)‘’d;.iion, I'te “ yVe»e>- C'///Yo?,r’e'’ (Bondon) said: 
“The facts are n.s'jv’ling, Wii'se, .Gti) us e::j <'/-tation ot lif< at, binb is some 
f)2 years, in India H m 2.o yeni-'. d\n<l e) (he po)>v)]a''ou snhj'-et to chronic 

disease. A lugh ]iro]'or(ioM of il. live.H the vc^y verge of starvation. 

U'bc urgency of led as nomh* rjc ds nlakc^ it e^-'cnfitil that the political 
deadlock should h^ ee h-vl. In lia 'Mil the » be siblc to bre.d^ the viciotis circle 
of perennial insiiflici'ecy end vant*’. 

The Bengal Goveniim nr'^: de.-i'^ion hciining the Hindu (k')nfcrcMcc, whieh it; 
was proi>osc<l to held .‘>t B ee. IGrisal, 'Ui did and •Bli .Bun,*, wjik strongly 
criticized by Dr. b!:>.o.v>, l'r;:*^.'»d Aloakcrjee in u Hti»tt;ment. 

3rd. A Ih. sfi Note from Nmv DGldt, said: ‘ Sir ITsbanatl) Sen has been appointed 
Chief Press Advisee v'itij eg' i*' ,lunc 1, 1914.” 

Sir Ardcsbir )»,d.d, M<m)'M*r-D'.-ignate for Post-War Reconstruction in the 
Viceroy’s Exfvutivc Goum-i). in a Press int'^rview i’l Bombay. s;dd : “'Hie object 
of the nc‘,> I )(■!> r tment 4 l’!:nini?!g and I)e,’ cloj>ni'‘nt is to c i-ordii'c.fe the various 
activitif‘s regarthne post-war planning and rrconstruclion whiclv are now going on 
in the vm inus departin'nis nf rlie (Jovernnicnt of India as well as under the 
ProviiKMHl (V A'ci nmen t ” 

A ])ro|)osftl for cx'-hange of UniveiKity teachers and Rtudenis between India 
ami Australia to promote kno\v)e<lge, nnde’standing and goodwill btdween the two 
eountrirs was mad *. hy th-* B ph C-om m ssioiuT for the (hmimonwealth of 
Australia in India. 

Dr. N. B. Ivhare. ('ommou\v‘>.vl-\\ UGat.ious Memb' V, Goverumcul of India, 
speaking at an inter-.mmmanal matting at Simla, said: “ So long as the right 
of citizenship are b s,>4, on rdiudon tlmv will be communal bitterness in the 
country, ur>lcss this meulalily disa}>pearH from the minds of the people, all effort 
to bring about commurird Ijarmony will fail.” 

4th. The All-India Kshatriya Confcrc.ace took place at Motihari. Hir Vijay. Pre¬ 
sident, referred to the Viceroy’s address at the Central Legislature and referring 
to the Oripps Offer said : “ To say that the Oripps offer to India still holds good 
and yet to deliberately prevent steos being taken for our leaders getting together 
even for disenssion is a piece of nolitical deception.” 

5th. Malik Khizr Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in a statement at Simla, 
said; “It is obvious that I have been expelled because I refused to accept 
Mr. Jinnah’s demands which sought to end a state of affairs accepted by Mr, 
Jinnah and the League for more than six years.” 

6th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a statement by Mr. Atul Kumar and 
Mr. Jatindra- Nath Ohakravarty, explaining the reasons for their resignation of 
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the office of Parliamentary Secretary, and a discussion whether the debate on the 
Secondary Education Bill which was closed on May 25, could be reopened were 
the features of the proceedings. 

The Mysore Kcpresentative Assembly, which reassembled under the presidency 
. of the Dewan, passed an adjournment motion brought by Mr. K. C. Reddy to 
raise a discuBsion on the dilficuUics caused by the working of the Mysore Paper 
Control (Economy) order, issued by the government. 

7th. Mrs. Rukniirii Lakshmipati, Vice-President and Mr, C. N. Miithuranga 
Mudaliar, Member of the Working Committee of the Tamilnad Congress Com¬ 
mittee, issued the following statement ; “ We very nnudi regret that the 
Commissioner of Police should liave refused perniispion for holding a Conference 
of Congressmen of the Province in Madras. Our idea was tc enable 
Congressmen from Andhra, Tarntlnad and Korula to m^et together and to 
review the present political situation in tlie cO'.odry, specially in view 
of the fact that Mahatma Gandlii Jias been released nrifonciitionally.” 

The Mysore Representative Assembly devoted the whole of the day to a 
general discuBsion of the Budget. 

8th. Three Muslim IMinisters of the Punjab, namely, Mia Abdul 11 aye. Education 
.Minister, Nawali Hir Mohammad .Tamal Khan Lct^hari, JliniHier of Public Works, 
and Maj. Nawab Ashiq Hnsain, P<'vered their connexion wiih the Muslim League. 

Mr. Amery. replying to an inquiry in the Hiuise of Commons whether he 
could make a statement on the censorship of Press n.esHitges leaving India, said : 

‘ 'J'he Government of India have informed me that tiny are anxious to accord to 
ci^rrcspondents the greatest possible freedom to transmit news and views on the 
situfltiou in Tudia.” 

Mr. Amery stated in the Commons, that the rationing of firewood in Madras 
City was a matter for the Madras Government and would not be ordinarily 
brought to his notice. 

Mr. Amery, replying to a question about rationing in India, told the House of 
Commons : “Over J3U towns and more than 2r),()fi0,0t‘0 people are now rationed." 
9lli. In the Bengal Ligislafive A^s(lnb]>^ n non-oili-ial rcpolntlon recommending an 
inquiry into the working of the communal rules relating to Government 
appoifitmi'iits was taken uj). 

l)r. B. y. Moonje, addressing a public meeting in IMaclr.as. made an appeal to 
the Hindus to raise an army of iu>t less than 1 o (liiO for tlig I’riUBh, 

Nawahznda Klinrsid Ali Khnn, AIrmber of the Counidl of State, in a statement 
from Simla, congratulated Khizr 11 vat Khan. Premier of the Punjab “on the 

clear and unequivocal manner in which he has rct-i&led the aitempts of an 
alien authority to dictate the policy of his Province”. 
lOtli. Dr. B. C. Roy examined Mahatma Gandhi. (In Bomb iy), T^r. Gilder, Dr, 
Vaidya and Dr Gajjan were present. A bnllctisi w s issued stating, “I find 
i\Ir. (Janflld b. tier th.an 1 saw him at the Aga Khan palace before his 

release. Jlis anaemic! eondition still persists.’' 

The resignation Irom the Muslim i.eague of thiee Punjab Muslim Ministers 
was interpreted at Lahore as couiidetiug the break-up of the Unionists from 
the League. 

Itlh. A bulletin on Mahatma Gandbi’s health, issued under the signature of Dr, 
B. C. Roy and 4 others said: “Mr. Gandhi’s health has improved although not as 
rapidy as desired.” 

Mr. Mumtaz Daulatana, General Secretary, Punjab Muslim League, in a 
statement dchning the League’s attitude towards the war tllbrt, said: “Both 
for ideological and practical reasons the Muslim League kctniy and emphatically 
desires the victory of the allies over Germany, Japan and their satellites as 
early as possible.” 

Bir M. A. Muthiah Chettiar of Chettinad, presiding over the Silver Jubilee 
Celebrations of the Madras Pieeegoods Merchants* Association in Madras, said 
that for the adequate clothing of the people of the province, the textile industry 
should be organized on a long range policy with the rcsoniTes of the province 
fully husbanded and with the establishment of more weaving mills. 

Nawabzada Khursid Ali Khan, member of the Council of Btate, in a statement 
from Bimla asked : “Mr, Jinnah and his lieutenants are at great pains to 
convince the world that the attitude of the Muslim League towards the war 
effort is vastly different to that of the Congress. Theoretically this may be true. 
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Rut how does the odicial attitude of the League towards the war make any 
practical dififcrence so far as aflirmative coutributiou to the war is concerued ?” 

12th. In the lieiigal Legislative AsBembly, by 103 votes to 73, an adjournment 
motion criticizing Govern men t’s action in superseding the CommisBiouers of the 
Howrah Miinicii)ality under the D. 1. Rules was defeated. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, an adjournment motion on the order of the 
(lovernineiti., banning the Hindu Conference at Lora in the Barisal District, 
Karidpnr, Khulna and Jcssore for the period from June ^ to 10, was admitted. 

Mr. 11. »S. L. Bolak, writing in the Manchester Guardian^ said : “3'here are 
today many political leaders and not Mr. Gan Id and Bandit Nehru alone, who, 
siiue the passing of the Natal “IVgging Act” last year in the face of the most 
('nergctic proteBts of the Government of India, have been asking with increasing 
anxiciy whether India has a place of BcH-reH|'ect in the British Commonwealth.” 

I3lh In the Bengal Legislative Ctmncil, an adjournment motion seeking to criticize 
Government action in Oanning the Hindu Conf* rence which wbb to have bten 
beid at Lora (Barisal) on June 3 and 4 was dcieaied. 

'I'lie Nawab Bahadur of Lacca presided over a meeting of the Bengal Provincial 
(’ominittee v)f the Majlis-i-Ahiar in Cid<-uita. A lesolution was passed calling 
Liix-n Mr. Jinnah to state categorically ai d nmquivccall} his attuude towaids 
su(‘h politii ai hooliganism as was directtd against the Majlis i-Ahrar and 
warning him that his con inued silence in ihis resi eel had already led to grave 
misun<i« islanding in responsible political circles. 

141li. '1 he University of Calcutta at a special convocation conferred the honorary 

drgree of II. tsC. on Dr. B. C. J{oy. Jlis Excellency Mr. R. (». Casey, the 
Cliancellor presided. 

Mr. J. M. Wadley, Kiiropean Chairman of the Local lloalih Commission when 
he gave evidence helore the Natal Indian Judicial (.'ommission, said : ‘II my 
civilization cannot stand against Imlian or any other civilization on its own 
ineriiH, if liad belter go under. The Indian can have everything that 1 us 
a ciiizeii am entitled to.” 

IStii. The GtA'ernment of India decided to grant a subvention of Rs. 10 crores to 
the Governmeni of Bengal in view of the abnormal expenditure they had to 
incur in combating ihe famine of 1043 and in meeting oilier extraordinary 
changes. 

Ill i!)c Ihmgal Lcgisbitive Assembly, as manv as six motions expressing 
no crnifidencc in Mr. B. Pain, W orks and Communications Minister, were 
tabled. 

16tli. Mr. Ameiy, i.iisworing a question in th (3 Huiise of Commons wbeil er he 
would reconsuier tne question of the reieasc of (.'ongress hatU is in view nt the 
freidom enjoyed by Maiiatina Gai dhi, said that ibt* release of Mr. Gandhi, 
uhich was ordered solely for reasons of bealtb, had no bearing on ibe 

continued (letentioii of Congress leaders.Asked wbethei’ lie would not reconsider 

the wliole qntstion. Mr. Ainery replied : “Not at tjiis inomcni”. 

iSir Pralnila Chandra Roy, the eminent Bengali iScieniisI, died in Calcutta. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assimhly, the debate on a noii-oliicial resolution 
relating to the grievances of Muslims and scheduled castes about appoinments 
under Government was resumed. 

The Bengal Legislative Council, by 21 votes to 18, defeated an adjournment 
iiiolum relating to the rice poBiiion in the IS. E. coastal Districts of tlie Province. 

i7lh. The conespondeuce bi tween Mahatma Gandhi and His Excellency the Viceioy, 
Lord Wavell, was released for publication. 

1 tb. A resolution was passed at a meeting at Poona by the Council of the National 
Liberal B’ederation which made an appeal to the Government to release uucondi- 
lionally those Congressmen who had not been found guilty of violence, and to 
the CongiesH to treat the August Resolution as a “dead leader” and arrive at a 
working arrangement with other political parties for the formatiou of a 
provisional national Government. 

feeriouH ditferences which had arisen within the Orissa Ministry were threaten¬ 
ing to develop into a ministeiial crisis. 

19th. The Bengal Legislative Assembly adjourned as a mark of respect to the 
memory of bir P, C. Roy and decided to send a message of condoleiice to the 
bereaved family. 
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The Bonpial Le}»:i 0 lative Council paaned a coudoleiu^e resolution on the death 
of Sir ]‘. C. Roy and as a mark of respect, the House adjourned without 
transactinp; any buBincss, 

'J'he Syiulicate of the Calcutta University, at a special meeting adopted a 
rcsnlntioii of conddlenee on the death of Sir P. (h Roy. 

The CeiKTid Secretary of the I’rovincial Hindu Mahasabha, Mr. M. N. Mitter, 
in a stulenient said ; ‘Tlindiis view with alarm tlie directions p:iveii by the 
Govomnient of Be ngal to Union Food CominiHef S to consider communal 
ret>ieHcn<iition in Hclectinf*; dealers in the scheme oi rural rationinjz, thereby 
introducing^ a ratio of od/'iO hctwecii Musliins and non-Miislinis. Any reservation 
of coiriinuiiiil percciitaj^e in the 8pi;ere of trade and ev-mmerce would cause in- 
cal'uluhle miscldef to the Hindu Community.’' 

luanj.^iirattn|j; the Muslim Students’ Federation Conference which opened at 
lUwsdptndi nntler the presideJitshiii of Sardar Shankat llyat Klian, cx-MiniBt*u’ 
of the rnnjab. jSawahzada Liaqnat Ali Khar), (foncrhl Se* ietHry of the All India 
Muslim L a^ne enviHa^t'd tiie complete iudependenee of linlia in which the 
]() rroies of iMiislims would be absolutely tree * fr<oii the ilominatioii of the 
British and the llindns.” 

2Cth. In the B ‘nc;.il Br^islative Assembly, 11 mcuiberB of the ^Ministerialist Party 
crO'Hcd the Hour and joined the Uj'posiiion. 

In the Bcniic.I 1/i^islalive Council, when consideration of the Agricultural 
Jn'^*(iun‘-ta\ Bdl. ns ]>ussc(l by the Asseinhly, was resunud, a jioint was raised 
whettier tin' ])revineial Ic^iKluture Was comoelent to impose a tjix on a^iieultiiral 
income from lanils issued hy a uTilt r of an Indian Sfat** in Ben^^al. 

At a niet'tit'i: of the Wotkiiij;' Committee of the AH India Majlis-i-Ashar held 
at Sialkot, a icsolntton was a<lopted whieli stated : “ I he attitude of Mr. Jinnah 

in re}.'.ard to his demand for Pukisian will not lead him towards that ideal. 
'Phe non-Mnslims and most of the Muslims are fed up with the vision of 

I’likistan prtsentid l)y him.” 

2l8t A Bengal C ivil Sup)tlieB Pepartment Press Note said : “At the special 

request of the (lovcrnor of P»eu|j:al. the U. ?*^. Army aiithorities have ajireed to 
release on loari to the Beiifzal CTuvernment IH motor tu^' launches. Ju * sea mules’' 
and lif*' wooden barj^es lor use in connexion with the distribution of food in 

Ben-al.” 

'I’ltc Maharaja of Pnrlakimecli, Premier of OrisRo, re^ij^ned. The resignation 
followed an interview by the IMaharuja wiHi Hu Governor at Puri. ” 

A 7S paii' rcjily from IMahatma Gandhi to the udiciul ]tamphlet entitled 

‘‘CyOiicrei-B RcsiHiiihibility for the Pisturbanees of Angiisi. ]9l2,” formed part of 
a booklet of l-’o pa^es was pnhlidnd by the Government of India, entitled 
“C.\)rrcMp- luhmc** with Mr. Grtiitliti”, j-ontaining leitcis exchanged ))etween him on 
th(! one side and J.ord Linlitttpow, Poid Wavel!, Lord J^amnel anti the Home 
Peparnneni on the oiher side lioring ‘he p. riod Aiignsl 1042 and A[)ril 1944. 

The Bcngid Legislative Ass-mhly lejtcted, by 119 votes to lOb, a no-confidpuce 
motion against Air. B, 1’, Pain, Communications and W’oiks iMinister. 

22iul. Tim Muliaraja of Parlnkimcdi, Grissa Premier, wIjo had tendered his 
resignation, issued the following Biatcuienl : 'T teel T siionld mcfition here 
that, the ditlcrenec lietweeii Bandit (Jodavaris iMisra, ^Minister of Education and 
myflclf Wire ol a fnndamfmtal chaiivoer. Pia oi)BUuction to Government’s 
policy of the progrcpsive icUaBe of anti-FaBcist detonuB, and holdii.g of general 
ehciion lor local bodies all over the province as well as other important matters 
recarding the day to day administration, provid intiderahle and was quite 

contrary to the principle of joint resionaihility of the cabinet.‘‘Under 

these circiimstances I trust the public will realise the necessity of this 
step, aa 1 feel that I would have failed in my duty to the country had I not 
acted as I have done.” 

28rcl. The Government of India promulgated an Ordinance providing for the 
constitution of a commission of inquiry to investigate and report upon the 
cauBCB of the food sliortago and subsequent epidemics in India, and in particular 
in Bengal, in I94d, and to make recommendations for the prevention of their 
recurrence. 

The Budget session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly was prorogued. 

24th. Mr. Reginald Bridgcman, opening the 8th annual Conference of Federation of 
Indian Students* bocieties of Great Britain and Eire in London, 
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: “Thfi fntviro frpcdoin of India i« a roiulition of tho freedom of 
tiio world, tn»;l toif, (U'l'iipicB the minds of the Driti^-h people today as much bb 
di'Hirr lor viotfiry.” 

:iaUk Khizr ily.'t! Kbaii Tiwana, Premier of the Punjab, in a Biatement from 
Lahore, made ar) opor to refer tlie dippnto Ix'lv^een him and Mr. Jinnah on the 
exiHtence fd' difiiiah-Sikander I'uct to the judgment and arbitration of a 
MuRlini jiid^jr of the Kedenil Court or a rauMially a‘i:ited Muslim Judge of one 
of; I Ik- iligii 

25th. l\hf os A. IC. Fazhil Miiq, Tviran 8ankar Poy, Santosh Kumar Basu, 
8h;nnF!idd)'( .\i m-d and Ihon Chandra Haikar andlir. 8hyama Prasad Mookci jee 
HlaU'd in a jo'.nt. Uu^t iho ••irrumptnin'es under which the Bengal 

Lcgi^i:-iv ' A^^emhiy vvas iprrr.xnu'd on June lid, were of an nnjirecedented 
charurK'r, 

i'.iiidit •; i > i:r. Fiiianci: Minister and ]\Ir. A. B, Khan, Revenue 

int^ rvi( V , tl the tJovem o’ i-f (h-j^isa at Puri jointly for the first time after 
tfi«‘ h I) "t ; !■' ALdnojii: ..d l^-ir/akiriK'di. 

.diJi.Kii (I AhdiMiuii, i’r. .‘:.v! r.l o» the Jammu and Kashmir National 

Cojif* rence, :.dd' ;- i -c' a Tn» eti'U‘ at (hvljovil : “hiven if lakhs of Jinnahs 

coHM- to Kn^'vir: ■;.( .i.M.o . jf e. aiiv (•{Kin;/" i-i Leal Kolitics’’. 

the d' ’ h «;(*'• i I tl ji i.r-’ d (f Mr. B.di-iilnr Khan (f'-rniely Nawab 
Bahadur Ah.!' .luiiyi, Presidi-ni, All-India Btates Aluslim League and Hyderabad 
State Mosiimeen. 

2f>tli. Khv'r > V .,1 rd'Ii Chh'f Minist'-r of BtnguL issued n reply to the 

(dPlH)'-:A om s’. 0!i the prorOeation ot ll:e Bengnl Asst'Cjblj. 

Sever,.' r-*'!]-,i.'tduH \\’> u: re,- !v..d ‘oy ,)i<- (lovernmeiit oi Im.'ia eoiiij laining 
agaioHi the di;: * er.K KU of tiie i'aper Control Order and about the dilliculty 
in eoinplyuiL'- wiili tlse Order. 

27th. A ('oreuiiil •' emisi‘,nr!g of nh »nt 50 ]>ersons, including Mr. NagindaB T. 
Alsbii r (.Mauir -.f B uui'ax), Mr Si:ant;das Apknran (Sheriff of Bombavl oiheiH 
was form; a (in B uub y; t'> <*clot)r.ate the Golden Jubilee of Mr. B. G. Hornimun's 
journalisiic career. 

28lh. A Pn as No!e slated : “At the invitation of the Government of Bengal, Mr, 
L. K. IJmbujsy an (iiiinent agrirultura] cf-onomist of the Ih K., lias njiived in 
hi(l';i by ao* ntul lias taken up n sricial jiost in the Bengal Ministry of 
Agrienltiiu 

29lh. 27 liKiiiOi NriOonal Leaders in a joint manifesto (from Poona) on the food 
siiuatioc. ill India. ^iiinil'anfouKly giving the British pnhlic a timely warning 
tlif apn’hy (hsnla>c(i l»y the autiioritics at Whitehall, said inter alia : 
“Vve (OtoubT it our duty in the interest of the licalth and safety of the four 
hunUKd iviilli .fi.s of li dui j ikI the secunty of fhe major offensive base to draw 
the attiu'ion id the Ibj.isl: I'MiutUK-nl iin«! t!m i-ubhc and of the United Nations 
to li’*’ u'e f silaa'ion and to ask them to j r* vail ii])on AV^hitchall to arrange 
in time to ». rry oi.t, ilv import progrnnmie recoin mend id by the Food Graiiis 
Comniincc. We eaMJcstly hope and pray that India may be spared the horrors of 

a second faminf'.’’ .Tin* stiUrnient v rs signed by the lit. Hon, V. S. 

Sriniva.sa S.fsrri Sir S. Jiadhakiishnan, Mr, N'aliiii finnjan Sarker, Dr. Bidhan 
Chandia Boy & of hero. 

Inquiries in uqliticid circles indicated that the Viceroy had turned down 
Mibti'iruia Gaodliib Kipusl ilu.t, either he should be allowed to contact the 
nu n bc's uf ti e V\Orkliug Committee, or he permitted to diftcusB the 

eiuir*' quchtion wid\ l.oril W- v- il wirp, n view to convlneing him and the 
Govnuinent of the bomdideH of his tGandhijrH) inlentioiis. 



Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a History of Tndi;* lluit reveals the wivile iiam^raTua 
of the vasr, millcnia of her diHtinctivc'life and < iviliK.it.ion in a-.'-U'd Hhppe ajMi 
colour and due ])roportioii and ]>erK]>pctive. still r- m niis to bo Miitt* ,). Tiic iimicri Is 
for drav?ii)^ such a vast, outline and inakinfC hucIi u coinpretieiisive ai.d connected 
sketch are uot yet in hand. A fairly <lclinite oudisn* irs ! connecreii sW 'hdi which 
uives the promise of beiii^ some day developed into vihat is called‘S< i< i-tdic Idshuv” 
has, however, been steadily cmer^in}*: out of the mi'Jt that veils the unmensitv of 
India’s past—a mist wtatdi (ihaiiks to t\;e hd-.-.n* . m rh” i'i\cF }:; 

perceptibly thinned without beinjij us yet a-'tnaiiy litp. d as tur as one can i<ovv make* 
one’s incursion into the age that saw the birth ol Hudld'-n) coo .hiinisiu in India 
in the Bixth Century 13. C. Beyond that lh'‘re is si;!' ndy '"c(s>nii'- m.b’d relieved 
here and there by a fe.w' stray c.ir.sli liatioi.s ot Uicivily Uis' iiK't iosiori ed tu(n«. 
These “nebulae” have probably a dfjd.h and density to he int'scnr/d '>n!y in tc nis 
of millcnia. But from the position where v,e <-ae now m.ike fuj- » i^itoii'-.d 
prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of Indian h)'-‘b»i:> r* <<;, ai,!. shrink and 
fold up and, at last, look like a far-away hlaok, blwk spherule h-, you i the galaxy 
of huTuan remembrance. 

Ancient Indian liistoiy is, apparently, ‘‘{'.ili” of su'-h gepr nm) ppu.k?-. Be\o -d 
the time when Alexander tijc Croat inva<i(d tlm J iii jch (.’5l'b B. ‘, tlir gi.l n':i* d 
system of detailed and authentn*. Indian histoiy doe-t not far extend, d here avi' t 'O 
many unexplored blank spaces an<l. unlorrned <‘ii;n tic n* bn n* b-y.t! ;h}p rdo'rtd). 
Beginning ai)proximalcly with that p*’io(l we are Piroisiic i, S‘*,np'p.s in alinndan*'*^, 
with fairly trnstwojtljv maleriid in l.!ic cei ejn]>orary (J.ei'k tes iinony tier¬ 

ing on Indian history, ajul also, as time rolls on witli inscrioiioiial ami orlny kimC 
of decipherable and dependable doniestic evidence, f d' cunrse. an imnu nse mass oi 
“do(Uinientary” evidence and evidence in tlie no re or bi*- I’lrd, voia-db slate of 
tradition, heresay and folk-lore (written or unwiilttn) lore alwayc loo i)y llie snie 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscnplions. piatfs, coio', arnob.cls ami ai y 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from icitriu. . A id Ino miP'S of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition lies, gciurnliy, lain iic;d.ctcd i>v 
his side. It has been, genernily. of lit'Ic In Ip to inn in r* const j ucunt:, ‘..j. 
scientific lines", the missing skeleton of amnni I r,G.cn Iii-:ory. It nas be.!,, 
however, of great use to the comiiarative inytln';!!.pliiloli.gjsfc amT antiiicpolo;'t • 

But even the historian who ks to niors iin-. on ^ci'jpifi* line ij.e nii^Mug 
skeleton of ancient history, W’bethrr of India m- ol :r y < ther conntry. sl.'Oi'ld do 
well to remcmiber that the dry bones of the sk- letc.n im m.iy e.avi b >n able to ] ip, 
to^’cther will not be true, living hi.'^toiY unlc-s Tin y can !)•' nnid - io'itinci wi’ii ibe 
tou'di of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, hdkdmc, rdiuioiis and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone cun <..ive, Fi nn ruins, pl.fp's ep 
we can bn Id a ])OBsihlc or even probable frun»c-wc'jk c; lo -ology into whi{'li v't 
can put oor little bits of tested facts a-'.-oiding in om* in ut-i'nic plan or (‘tb.n-. Sm";! n 
in(>'*ai(t of dates ami facts (mainly relating l . dyi .Tn(i<* M:c.f.^* im, war and cui qu t' 
is uf course important, a.-. ne.Tssary gronm^-j l.oi .n bijtoiy. IUp it not the emn- 
pb P'd structure of liistory. If mo his'.ory ms an org^.-r i.' pron ss of ••volution, .■-n 
we have to disiiuguish b. tween fetrueturid or mi<:phuiogical Idhtory at’d orjranic 
“pl.ysiological” history. 

Now India has been so far poor in conipiuison with vom*' otV.cr ancient count- 
tries like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “miitrriaN" for w viiiiu: the first kind 
of history, and the available materials, as we saw, do mv* car v us inurh beyond 
the time of Budlm and Mahavira in the Bixtb century B. (b ibcf ipiy, however a 
veiy old and, apparently, a high order of civilisation been unearthed in’the 
Indus Valley in the Bun jab and in Bind, wliicli HC'-oiding to current official 
beliefs, is of Bummerian pattern. The buried cities now discovettd bring to light 
not only very interesting features of a civilisation thriving ifi the western part cf 
India in so remote a past (when the Indo-Aryaiis had not, a'Cording to the common 
view, yet migrated into India), out they even put into our hands interesting clues 
that may eventually help us to unravel many of the riddles of our Vcdic. Fund pos^- 
Vedic history. The Tantrik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in 
the soil of India than have so far been granted or suspected. Nothing contemi^ora- 
neouB with or earlier than the Indus Valley civilisaiion has yet been unearthed in 
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other parts of the sub-continent. Bo the present trend of speculation is to regard 
the Indus Valley civilisation as a short wedge driven into Western India—the 
whole of which was still at the low level of aboriginal darkness (with the po88il)le 
exception of some jjarts tliat might have risen to the Dravidian ‘light’ level)— 
probably by the raccR am! civilisation of Burner. 

We are still in the (insklaiid of }>robabiliticfl or even less than probabilities as 
to the dates, origin, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley 
but also ol the Dravidians and Indo-Aryan ])eople. We do not know for certainly 
when and from where tiic Indo-Arynns came Into India. 'I’he fact of .Aryan immi¬ 
gration into India itself, though generally accc}>ted, is still disputed. And if immi¬ 
gration he admilted, we have, probatdy. to admit not one but several Hiici^tssive 
streams of immigration, Buch llieory apparently called for to account for some of 
l.'ie critical tiirnmi.is and “sudden mutations” in our ancient iiislorical evolution, 
will lead to many unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and 
characteristics. 

Tin; Eiqvey>a 

The Tligveda—the earliest and the most informing and instructive “documentary” 
evidence that we posses** - >v]>)icars to sot the stage amidst scenes which show the 

Aboriginal, Dravidian anrl Indo-Aryan hvetors fighting for BUT>remacy first in the 

land of ‘five Rivers” and in the (langes Valley, and then gradually, Ix^yond the 
Vindhya Range which with its irnj)cnetral)lc forest mantle, stood as a barrier het- 
ween Northern India (Aip,ya\alia) aiul Decenn. (Jradiially we find the aborii^ines 
cornered and driven to tlie hills and forests w’hcrc their descendants, more or less 
Aryanised, still contiiiiie to live. In considerabie ports tliey were also £»))Sorlied info 
the fold of Aryan society and culture. Ai.d in being absorbed they did not fail 
to impart some little part of tlu ir own character of the Aryan complex. I here was 
not BO much of racial or even linguisMc lu.-ion as of cultural assimilation. 'The 
process of Aryanisation in language, culture, etc., has been a process admitting, 
naturally, of ddlerent Hhape- and degrees, leaving at the one end aboriginal races 

that have almost kept aloof from Aryan influence and having at the oilier others 

that have become ]*art and parcel (»f the Aryan system. 'Ihc Aryanisation of the 
Dravidian peoples, espcciallv in religion, culture and civilisation, has fieen a much 
more perfected process. Rut on the other hand the Dravidian impress on the Aryan 
system is also in many places, deep and iinmistakuhle. The Dravidian is co-orclinatcd 
or even siihordinated to tlio Aryan hut not lost in the latter. This ]>()vver of assimi¬ 
lation of aiit’ii races and cultures without losing the individuality of its own essential 
Tyiie or rattern and without at the same time making the diverse elements assimi¬ 
lated lose whatever is essentinl in them—has been a spc'ial characteris'ii* (d !he 
Indo-Aryan race and cult.nre-comph x. 'I bis lias meant organic unity or unity in 
diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature than can, perhaps, he claimed 
for the political or national unity witii which hisioiies are cnmmouly familinr. 
Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies deip and hees only the 
diversity which lies on tlie surface. Jm ia to them is thus a vcriii.hle chaos of 
jarring elements of races, languages, religiouH, castes, sects and cultures which have 
never known unity before the days of the unitary political rule of the British. Of 
course, the introduction, in later times, of the Bemitic religions—Miihammedani^m 
and Christianity—disturbed to some extent the ages-long unity and balance of the 
Aryo-Dravidian culture and social system in India. But even these elements were 
in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of what we may 
call the genius of India. In other words, a slow hut sure process of cuiturnl 
assimilation even of these “militant” factors was going apace. Buddhism, which had 
risen as a “revolt” against orthodox Hinduism—but yet as a revolt from within— 
and which dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in the land 
of its birth by being eventually absorbed arid assimilated into the parent religion. 
Jainism and many other old or later “revolts” have thus “squared their accounta” 
with the same ])arent religion, and have been for many cenii»rieB living peaceably 
side by side with one another and with the latter. 

This ])Ower of aHsimilation and co ordination in which all the eomponents 
make their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of 
a commonwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and 
staying power of the Indian <‘iilture-comph x againsL such disintegrating forces as 
have smashed up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can he 
easily shown from facts that this staying power has befu in evidence not only in 
the realm of cultural contacts and impacts tut also in that of aocial and political 
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onefl. There have been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, 
but it is a travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak 
and short-lived and that such invasions are typically like the raids of Mahmud of 
Ciazni which even swept away Indian armies ane kiftgdoms like cobweb or a house 
of cards. Before her final subjugation by the Mahammadan Power—and the final 
subjugation of the whole of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for 
a time during the rrign of the great Mogul Emperors—India had been, it should be 
borne in mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least 
three thousand years. i\nd it should he remembered further Chat when the British 
in India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and alliance) they 
luul to setile their accounts not only with Haider Ali and Tipu Sultan in the South 
hot mainly the Maharatta and Sikh Powers which had risen on the ruins of the 
i\Iuhammadau Power in India. 

Unitary Indian Empire 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, 
operated against India developing a compact and coherent political and military 
organisation, ox<*e])t nccasionally like, for instance, the Great Roman Empire of old 
or the British Emiiire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retios- 
pr(;l of the remote past of which the Vedas, Epics atid Piiranas speak. But as far 
as appearances go an unitary, centralised, Indian Empire was the exception and 
not the rule. In later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common 
achievement. As we said, India has poHsessed deep-laid cultural and institutional 
unity beneath all her diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for the 
infegrity of her sacred Land, her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred 
visible {Symbols and Embodiment. But she has rarely fought for the “IState” as 
such or an Empire as such. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation 
and consolidation of Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her 
basic institutions would hardly consist with many forms of centralised State control. 
The all-controlling and co-ordinating Principle was Dharma (the Principle of Human 
Values and Conduct) rather than any Slate agency. Each village, for example, was 
a self contained commune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the 
reipn of Dharma and only temporary allegiance to any kingship that might function 
for the time being. Bo the village communes continued to live though kingdoms 
after kingdoms rose and fell. They were but little affected by the accidents and 
exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and ten¬ 
dencies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant aggressive, “predatory”, 
nationalism. The old Upauishads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values ; and the Dharmashastras ( Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Bndhism and Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living being. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consideration of an 
unitary military state for purposes of offence and defence. 

<3f the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented bv the Vedas 
(Bamhitas, Brahmans, Aranyakas and Upaiiishdas), the various Butras (or Digests) 
Philosophies, Epics (the llamayana and Mahavarata), Furanas and Tantras (our state¬ 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant the 
claim of the Puranas recently put forth in their behalf that they do contain mate- 
riab: for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history oeginning with the 
very earliest times) very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing a political history both copious and correct as to facts and their chronological 
order. But of the ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of the times we do 
possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And after all, what ifl 
real history but this ? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs, and practices that existed in India. 
But oftener than not their reviews and retrost»ectB have been made from modern 
standpoints, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais¬ 
ing values* This has not enabkd us in any just measure, to understand, muen less 
appreciate, a civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a different kind, and cannot 
therefore, he represented as only the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the 
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roftd which has through a long, long march, at last brought us to our present 
advanced stage. The ideology, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we still 
regard, without understanding, as consisting of “savage” magic, meaningless ritualism, 
“theological twaddle” and crude superstition, t^ide by side with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and pure ethics. There is also 
much that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human 
material and mundane progress, ^his seems to us a curious medley of what is 
nearly the highest and what is about the lowest. Rut let us pass on. 

Coming to “historical” times we find that the invasion by Alexander the Great 
of India proves in the result to be little more than a brilliant raid. Uis victorious 
armies could only cut off a small slice of North-Western India, and this little sliae 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed “war-weariness” on the plains of the rnniab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. He had won some of his 
battles in India, but it had not been an “easy walk'Over” with him. 

Chandraoupta and Aboka 

After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically 
went to ])ieceB. Chandragupta, who became the king of Magadha, proved himself 
too powerful for the Greak invaders who had violated sanctity and integrity of 
the sacred Land of the Five Kivers. As the resnlt of the formidable opposition by 
the armies of Chandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek 
which made him the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of tlie Indian Empire. 
Megasthenes, who was sent by Seleuciis as an ambassador to the court of Chandra¬ 
gupta, left a very valuable record ot the times, of the customs and morals of the 
people, and of the administration, which though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an 
eloquent, and admiring testimony to the high order of material and moral civilization 
attained by the Hindus certtnries before the Christian era. And this high civilisa¬ 
tion was evolved in India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations 
that flourished in ancient times, such as the Babylonian, Greek, J’ersinn and Chinese, 
Ohandragupta’s son was Bindusara who was succeeded by Asoka (liC9-23l B. 0.), 
who was undoubtedly, one of the greatest rulers of men holding their a s ay for the 
material and spiritual good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record 
the noble and glorious achievements of his reign which, in its later stages, left the 
bloody path of war and conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and 
frnitfnl task of the rnoral and spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and 
our fellow being. With commendable catln licity and tolerance, not seeking to 
impose it upon others by bis great imperial authority and power, he exercised that 
authority and power for the puiTOse of transforming Budbism, which had been 
more or less a local sect in the Ganges Valley, into one of the greatest and most 
potent living world religions. Aaoka’s reign is therefore rightly held to be an epoch 
in the history of the world. His edicts also show the man, his ideals and his 
methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured the cement of the great Mainya 
Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Indej>ei)dpnt kingdom b like Bacteria 
and Parthia took their rise in the border land, and the Greeks renewed their 
incursions. New races (the Yuen-chi) came in a surge of migration which swept 
all before them, and in the first century A, D. a considerable portion of the North¬ 
west India came under their influence. 


Gupta Hynabty 

Kaniska, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a 
patron and missionary of the Rudhisiic religion. Under him the Kushan Branch of 
the Yuen-chi reached the zeniih of his power. But this power fell as another 
in middle India rose—the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati 
some time rise and shine in the midst of moving vastnesauv,wouia 
In the beginning of the fourth century the centre qWud' Indian waters, 

again shifted to Pataliirntra in Magadha as the Ggi"* political influence in India was 
iSamudragupta, who ruled for fifty years, and hjr. dynasty emerged into power, 
guished themselves not only in war but jiipS eon Chandragupta, greatly distin- 
administration, promoting general prosperity io the sphere of peaceful and fruitful 
and literature, a glorious tribute to winch /tb'and giving liberal encouragement to art 
According to his testimony, their Empire^' was paid by the Cbm esc pilgrim Pa-hien, 
enlightened. Towards the end of the FmrS were vast and their administration just, 

Central Asia began to pour themselvesArifth Century—when the White Huns from 

eet (during whose regime, it shouldjb/ into India—the sun of the Gupta dynasty 

/“be noted, there bad been a revival and 
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reconBtniction of ancient Brahmanipm and Brahnaanical culture aa evidenced 
especially by the literature of the Furana ; but ihia reviving process vras, very 
largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assiinilation.) More than a 
century l»ad elat sed after the fall of the (iJupta dynasty before there rose another 
great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no mean Buccess the greatest 
of the Indian rulers in historical time—Asoka. Emperor Harsha, who consolidated 
his authority practically over the whole of Morthein India in the beginning of the 
seventh century, was famous equally for his great prowess, his high intellectual 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. An account of 
his times has been left by Chinese, IJuen 'i'siang by name* In that, India is 
still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India 

After the death of Barsha, and gradually with the emergence of India into 
what may be called the mediaeval period, the conditions which had made the 
political uiiiticHiion of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and 
India was thrown into a state of political confusion and chaos in which petty 
kii gdoms rose like mushrooms and constant internecine stiife prevaihd., St>me 
outstanding figures like Vikramaditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; but 
such events weie lew and far between. In the f^outh of India was being enacted a 
very interesting but involved drama in which the Andhras, Rallavas, Chnlukyas and 
Cholas were the principal actors. Kashmere in the North, Kunanj in the Doab and 
Bengal in the east were also alive with many vivid and vital scenes and events of 
jioliiical, cultural and social intdcsts. But we shall not try to make a review of 
them here. One Oiitsfaiiding event in the confusion and complexity of the general 
Indian situation whi( h deserves notice even passing was the rise of the Kajpnt power 
upon which the mantle of the old caste Kshalrias (the warrior and luling caste) 
fOl and which was the chief opposition tliai the waves of Maharomedan invasion 
coming one alter another ever since the second quarter of the 7ih centuiy, had to 
encounter and ultimately bear down. Guzrat, Malvva, Ajmer, Kananj and Delhi 
were the principal scenes of the new drama of l<8j[)Ut asctudancA — a drama so full 
of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble heroism and sacrifice for the samd cause 
of religion and liberty that they have ever since lived in human memory as models 
which future generations of patiiots in any connuy might well tiy to emulate, 
'ihough Kajtiut opi^osiiion was Dome down in Northern India by the end of the 
twelfth century, JRajput bravery and the spirit that atiimaied it survived the crash 
of the Hindu Empire of Delhi and Ajmere over which Priihvi Baj, the hero, the 
last of tlie Hindu emierors, though not the last of the Hindu rulers had held 
sway. BajpuL bravery and Bajpni love of independence were siill factois to reckon 
with in the days of the great Moghuls—Akbnr. Jahangir, Shahjahan and 
Aurangzab. Ced. Todd and some otheis have nairattd the story, and it constitutes 
one of his proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glo.y in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Maharomedans, it should be noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won : that the fiist Mahammtdan impact was 
in the seventh century sliortlj after the passing away of the I'rophet, and a Maham- 
medan kingdom iu Northern India came into being towards the end of the 12th. 
century. Even this did not mean either a complete or final Biihjngalion of India, 
and there is another thing to be noted. Hindu power fell not because its resistance 
was weak and its bravery and heroism in the field was not hacked by adequate 
tact, strategy and discipline in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

"I he centuries of the mediaeval age in India were marked by a conspicuous lack 
of political unity and solidarity. But they were by no means unimportant and barren, 
It was not a “dark” Age. Jn the Gupta period and in the centuries before and alter, 
a marvellous process of social, cultural and religious reconstruction was going apace. 
The old Vedic scheme of social economy (involving as it did the four Varnas of 
“caste” and the four Ashrams or “stage” of life) was being transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more 
comprehensive and at the same time more complex. The influence of Budhism, 
Hellenism and that of Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations, 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions. 
The gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest import* 
ance. The Vedic religion survived but it was transformed. The Furanas and Tantras 
renewed and gave a new expression to the Baualana Dbarma. In the domain of 
literature, art (both useful and fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaphysics these centuries were also productive of fruits that were and still are of 
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the pjreateBt intereet and value. Great poets like Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, and great 
Philosophers like Shankaracharya and Ramanuja and also other pioneers and 
masters in other fields formed a galaxy of men of genius and talents which showed 
that an age of political dis-equilibrium and confusion in India was yet not necess¬ 
arily an age of cultural depression and darkness and social disruption. The soul 
of India could, apparently, function to its best advantage inspite of her troubled 
politics. 

But whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her 
politics at last began to tell on her constitulion. We do not, however, propose to 
continue the story through the Mahammedan and British periods. "J'he history ot 
these periods is more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well- 
known. One special feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to ahicb we 
should like to draw attention is this. From the twelfth centur> right up to the 
eighteenth, or even for some time later, the Hindu power ot revival and regeneration, 
of initiation and execution was never like dead or even djing. Independent and 
» often powerful kingdoms like Vijayanagar in the trouth, those of Pratap, fc^hivaji and 
the I’eshwas in the west (wc do not mention some otliers e. g. those in Bengal ) 
would now and then proudly lift their beads and challange the authority ol the 
great Moslem emporors. Under that authority, too, there flourishid many gieat Hindu 
admiuisirators, ministers, governors, generals and financiers. In short, during the 
Mahammedan era, the Hindu genius was not at its best but it was not quite decadent. 

The Mahammedan Bhle 

The Mahammedan conquerors, again, from Mohamed Ghori who wrested the Bcet)tre 
of the kingdom of Delhi iiom Prithviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
of their adoption. Raids like those by Cbengis Khan or Nadir Sliah were rare and 
they did not represent the normal course of events. India suffered, and sometimes 
badly, no doubt, from the effects of the conquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mahammedan rulers. But the great Moghuls were as much “children of 
the soil” as the humblest of the Hindu “heathen”. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussalmans of a common “hearth and home” naturally tendtd 
to breed a cotisciousness of community of interests in both as India’s offspring. 
There was steady afl^imilalion ol the Semitic and Indo-Aryan cultures also and 
even a growing understanding and appreciation ot one religion by the other, 'ilie 
religions touched and even bhnded wish each other at their highest points—e. g., in 
bufism and Vedontic mysticism, 'lluyalso met and evolvtd a broad common 
“shrine” to which folk beliefs, itractices and instiintions would bring their united 
homage. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Hindusthani) was cvcjlved between ihe 
two in Northern Imlia which gradually blossomed into a line literature. "Jhe 
patronage extende d by the Mobainmedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was 
also fruitful of vciy line result. Jmiia’s wealth utiiaehd ihe trade and conimiice 
of the whole civilisul world. In fact, America or the West Indies was disc ovum d 
in an attempt to discover an wtstern route to the Indian maiket, British, P>eiich, 
Dutch and Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market, and eventually, 
for political power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway 
of such masterful monarchs as bher bhah, Akbar or Aiirangzeb, the government of 
the country was in the main decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy 
—down to the autonomy of the village units—to ad»quately function. Even ]tetty 
local chiefs—like the feudal lords of the mediaeval West—never unlearnt the ait 
of fighting and governing, bo it was alwaya possible for a man of ambition and 
ability, like Shivaji for example, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement 
his high political aspirations. It was the very large measure of local autonomy 
and local initiative that existrd that rendered possible the rise of the Mahratta and 
bikh powers and also of the kingdoms of Hyder Ali and the Nizam in the south. 
And British Power in India in its rise to paramounty found its most formidable 
rivals or powerful allies in them. 

The Bhitish Rule 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for ihe purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted 
a royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
eBtablishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis. 
tering its affairs in the three “presidencies” which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time 
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however, chiefly with a view to preeerviiiK and consolidating its growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the French rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing political anarcliy and unrest in the land, it establiBhed military garrison 
of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with territorial 
rea[)on8ibilitipfl. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, which 
raised a trading company to the status of a political I’ower in India. French 
intrigue failed and F'rench rivalry practiirally died down in India. One of the most 
decisive battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1757. The battle was won wiiii 
the aid of faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
generals and noi>lemen of the unfortunate young Nawah of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even during the critical 
period of the t^epoy Mutiny one hundred years after the l)attlo of Plassey. It was 
again so during the “ordeal” of the last great War. 'ihc nnudiinery of administration 
by the East India Company was from time to time modified by Acts of Parliament 
(1775, 1781 ; and the tfliarter Acta of 1795 and 1853). By these a Gtivernor-Ceneral- 
iii Council was made the supreme administrative authority in India subject to a 
Board of Contr.jl at liome. By the last Act, the Company ceased to be a commercial 
concern and became a ])olilical and administrative body only. After the Sepoy Mutiny 
another Act w’as tiassed by which the Government of India was transferred from the 
Company to the Crown, and thenceforth the Governor-General was also the Viceroy 
of India. The functions of the Government of India are wide and its responsibilities 
heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown and the Parliament. It has not rested 
on an tleeUve popular basis. 'I'here have been legislative bodies, but its motions, 
resolutions and votes have not, except as regards certain matters of secondary 
importance under the Act of 1919, a binding eflect on the Goveinmert. 

India’s contributions and sacrifices in the Great War were great, but “reward” 
that came in the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her a “progressive 
realisation of responsible government”, the stages and times of which were to bo 
determined by the Parliament alone was not comforting to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which is still in actual funetiou though 
it has been, apparently, liroadened and amplified in some directions by a recent 
Parliamentary statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that 
Act dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in the provincfs, where 
the “nation-building” subjects were “transferred” to Ministers (not responsible how¬ 
ever to the legislature), whilst the more important subjects were ‘reserved.” In 
practice the transference of certain subjects to Ministers ( who were appointed by, 
held oflice under the pleasure of, and were responsiblft to the Governor ) meant little 
more than a comiilicalion of the administrative machinery which became, in conse¬ 
quence, more cumbrous and ex})an8ive. The Central Government continued to remain 
unitary under the scheme. The legislative bodies, both ])rovincial and central, were 
expanded with non-oflicial majorities, but this placed little power, for construction 
or even for obstruction, in the hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals 
proceeded to work the scheme, the main body of nationalist forces, as represented 
by the Indian National Congress, would not first even look at it. But some time 
later, under the guidance of Mr. O. li. Das and Pandit Matilal Nehru, a 8\varaj 
Party, analogous to the present Congress Parliamentary Party, was formed wiiich 
entered the legislatures, both provincial and central, in telling numbers and by its 
obstructionist tactics caused not a little embarrassment to those entrusted with the 
work of day to day administration. In some provinces it was even able to “wreck” 
dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the system has worktd, though not Bati^fac- 
torily even according to oflifial appreciation. We need not in particular refer to the 
unwelcome labours of the All-White Statutory Simon Commission, to which even 
the habitually co-operating Liberals refused to lend their co-oi)erafion. Meanwhile 
the Congress ideology was becoming bolder day by day, and the Lahore session 
adopted a resolution setting as the goal of India complete Independence of I'uriia 
Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience followed to create ‘’sanefions” under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been really at the helm of Congress a flairs 
since the earty twenties. The Round Table idea was broached rather too late : but 
Mahatma Gandhi after concluding, what is known as the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, joined 
the Conference subsequently. The result of the deliberations of that body fell short 
of the Congress demand. And the Congress again withdrew its offer of co-operation. 
This was forced on the Congress by the way in which the British ruling 
classea uaed during the Round Table Conference discuBaiona India’s internal 
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differpnces as an excuse for the fruBtration of her political ambitions. TJhe 
“Coinmniial Award” ot tlie Hritish Premier Kamsay JVJacDouald that imparted a 
"vote value ’ t(» reliuioufl difTfreneea and social inferiorities revealed the tactics of 
the An};lo-lndian bureaucracy. It was modified by the epic fast of Mahatma 
G iiidhi so far as the ilindns were concerned. But in its wider ramifications, 
it has stimulated separatist conceits and ambitions that in course of the last ten 
years have created a “civil war” mentality in the country where almost every creed 
and class has been organizing themselves to capture ))Olitical power in the name of 
their particularistic inteiests. it is well-known that Maliatrna Gandhi wanted to avoid 
a fight so soon after the Gandhi-1 rwin Pact. This attitude was evidenced by the 
wording ol his telegram to Lord Willingdon sent on the 29th. December, 1931— 
"whether you exi)ect me to see you and receive guidance from you as to the course 
I am to pursue in advising the Congress.” Lord Willingdon rejected this 
opportunity of cementing co-operation between Indian Nationalism and the 

enlightened self-inieiest of British Imperialism. The second Civil Disobedience 
Movement was the natural result which continuing for about two years—1932-’34— 
prepared by repression the mind of India to receive the constitutional changes 
ma<le by the Act of 1935. The genesis and the long-drawn processes of shaping 
tliis machinery were informed by a spirit of arrogant imperialism, ignoring at 
every stef) Indian self-respect. The imperial Government could not accept any of 
the suggestions made in the Joint Memorandum of the Indian delegates nominated 
by itself. The arrival of "provincial autonomy” changed in no way ‘‘a relationship 
that rests on conquest,’’ whose "sanction” was the physical might of Britain, to 
quote tlie w’ords of the well-known British publicist, Mr. Brailsford. 

With the passage of tliis Act the ruling authorities hoped that they had 
been able to so provide Hungs that the men and women of India would remain 
satisfied with their enlarged electorates, from 70 lakhs to about 4 crores, and with 
the Ministries charged with the solution of "things that matter”—the problems of 
health, education and economic well-being with which are intimately bound up the 
life of the majority of the people. These problems of dirt, disease and ignorance 
could not be neglected any more without doing permanent injury to the body 
politic. The increasing recognition of this sorry state of affairs joined to the 
increasing resentment with the pretensions of "external authority”, felt by 
increasing numbers of Indians, created a conflict in the mind of India that was 
reflected in the discussion of public affairs—a contradiction between the spoken 
word and the practice that sought to give it shape and form. The organization 
of the election canqiaign on behalf ot the Congress was characterized by this 
contradiction. The ]nirpoBe of sending Congress representatives to the Legislatures 
was declared to be tj "combat” and to "end” the Act of which these were the products, 
the incorporation of the "Fundamental Rights” resolution (passed at the Karachi 
[Congress, 1931), and of "Agrarian I’rogrnmme” (accepted at the Lucknow Congress 
1930) in the Congress Flection Manifesto (22, August, 1930) held the promise of 
relief through these Legislatures of the many ills—political and economic and social 
—from which the people suflcred. Facing the Congress Party in this battle for voles, 
•stood the upholders of varied interests, communal and class, that under various disguises 
and with r.Hdical programmes on their lips tried to canalize the rising temper and 
the organized feeling of the country. In the election contest the Congress secured 
absolute maj orities in five provinces—Madras, the United Provinces, the Central 
J’rovinces and Berar, Beliar, and Orissa ; it was the single largest party in four— 
Bombay, Bengal, Assam and the North-West Frontier Province ; in the Punjab 
and Sind Congress members were in a minority—a negligible minority. 

When their leaders were called upon by the Governors in the provinces to 
help him in forming the Ministries, they demanded of the Governors’ assurance 
that use would not he made of their veto and emergency powers, and that 
the advice of the Ministries would not be "set side in regard to their 
constitutional activities. ’ The Governors expre'ssed inability to divest themselves 
of ‘‘certain obligations” which the Parliament had imposed on them. Ensued a 
constitutional deadlock ; the Assemblies were not called in seven provinces ; 
"interim ministries” were appointed to "conceal” this "breakdown” of the 
constitutional device, said Prof Berriedale Keith. For four months the controversy 
waxed and waned. As the statutory period for the convening of the Assemblies drew 
nearer, the Government, "ultra-sensitive over questions of prestige”, yielded. 
Congress Ministries were formed in seven provinces ; in Bengal and Assam, in 
the Punjab and Sind coalition ministries were functioning from April, 1937 ; the 
OougresB Ministries from the last week of July, 1937. The refusal of the Congresa 
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to entertain the idea of allowing: ite membera to enter into coalition even as the 
predominant partner, as it was possible in Bengal and Assam, enabled Muslim 
commiinalist Miniatries to be set up in these two provinces whose activities helped 
to work havoc with the decencies of civilised life, to infliime the bitterness of com¬ 
munal feeling and waft its poison all over the country. 'Hie lowest depth of this 
degradation was reached when outbursts of arson and loot in the city of Dacca and 
the country side within the district occurred during 1941. The device of the “Com¬ 
munal Award” has been working towards its logical end. 

The India Act of 1935 had a federal scheme to introduce. A sort of Diarchy 
was contemplated, and vast areas of power in the administration were withheld 
from the people*s representatives ; the nominees of the rulers of the Indian States 
were given a disproportionately big representation in both the upper and lower 
houses of the Central Legislature. The Reserve Bank and the Federal Railway 
Authority were instances of the former ; and the so-called States’ representatives 
were so many “pocket-boroughs” under the command of the external authority 
If presen ted by the Governor-General. These and the industrial snd commercial 
and political “safeguards” with which the Federal Scheme bristled rej elhd public 
opinion in India. The majority of Muslim politicians were afraid of a central 
Government where their commiinalist politics will keep them in a perpetual minority 
and where they were not prepared to play their part in politics free from narrow 
appeals to credal and class conceits and ambitions. The rulers of the Indian States 
were reported to be trying to press hard bargains in their negotiations over the 
“Instruments of Accession” both in their relation with the “Paramount Power” and 
in their apprehensions of the rising tide of democracy in their own States. For two 
years Lord Linlithgow was kept busy smoothing all this oj^poHition with 
Ids utmost diplomacy when in September, 1939, the World War II of the 20ih 
century hurst upon the world. 

India was declared a belligerent by the Governor-General without even the 
pretence of consultation with the Central Legislature, 'rhis was regarded as an 
insult to Indian self-respect ; it exposed before all the world the unimtural 
relation that subsisted between India with her 40 crores of people and Britain 
with her 5 ; it exposed the hollowness of the slogan raised by Britain that she 
was being forced into the present war for the defence of democracy. Tlie declaration 
was no panic measure ; the ground had been prepared for it six months earlier by a 
new flection—Section PiOA—in the Act of 1935 scciiiii'g to the Central Government 
of India “essential powers of direction and control” over the 15-ovincial Goveni- 
meiits when an emergency due to war was proclainisd by the Governor-Gineral 
under fi^ection 102 of the Act. 'Jhe emergency power granted by this latter Section 
had been given to the Central Legislature elected on a wide popular franchise, 
whereas the new Section empowered an irresponsible Kxecuitive with power to ‘‘give 
direction t a Province as to the manner in whi«h the executive tlierfof is to he 
exfrcisid.” The majority of the I'rovincial Ministries raisid objections to this 
“invasion by the Centre on the sphere of aulhoiily conferred by ihe Act on tbe 
Provinces,” Technically the British Government might have bien right. But. in rela¬ 
tions like those that subsist between India and Britain legal and constitutional 
correctitude does not play a helpful hand. 

The actual outbreak of the war did not ease the tension between Indian 
Nationalism and British Imperialism. Tbe Indian National Congress voiced almost 
nniversal Indian feeling when in a statement issued on the 14 September. 1939, 
it called upon the British Government to declare their ‘ war aims in regard to 
Democrary and Imperialism and the New Order that it envisaged ; in particular, 
how these aims are going to apply to India and to he given cflec.t to in the 
present.” Buch a declaration, said Pandit Jawhnrlal Nehru in a n)esBage to the 
London Dailp Chronicle, will be abla to "make the people of India enthusiastic 
for a war which was not theirs” The Congress invitation to the British 

Government was internaticnal in its import. Dissatisfaction witl* tbe vague 
gi iieralities of British polifieians that found expression tven in the statements 
of British leaders of thought was a proof that these "war aims” needed 

clear statement. Other organisations of voeal Indian opinior—tie Muslim 
League, the Hindu Mahasahha, the Jamiat-uUUlema'i’JJind’-^ ihe organization 
of Muslim divines of India, for instance—were in their statements as insistent 
on the clarification of Britain’s war aims and ilu’r appliention to the leeuliar 
conditions of India. Dp to now, (1942), the British Government has not been able 

to satisfy any parly in India, to set up a Cential Govenm ent at Dclhi-Bin la iJ at 

would enlist the self-respect and self-intereBt of the country on tie side of this 
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war of continents and oceane* This failure had Ird to the resignation of eight 
of tlie eleven Provincial MinintiieB of the country—Bcmbny, IVladraB, Cential 
Provincea & Benu, (nir-a, Bihar, AaBani, the United Provincen, and the North-Weat 
Frontier Province. 'J wo of theae have wince been levivcd—Oiinaa and ABnam— 
carrying on a pale iinitation of “I’rovincial autonomy”—under the rule of the 
military bureaucracy in India whom this “world war” haw p’aced in this dominant 
poBition. 

Apart from this argument between Indian NationuliBrn and British Imperialiem, 
the various dements in ImliHii coniposiie lite liave not shown tliat unity f(jr ends 
and inetins that would have wrested )>olitical power from unwilling hands. TIhe 
’’Pakistan” clnim of the Muslim League demands that areas where the Muslims 
hap]>en to be in a majority should be constituted in sovereign “Indeitendent tStates.” 
This claim has been recognized by opinion in India and in the wide world outside 
as a thread to the unity and integrity of India. Confronted by such a situation 
the British Governnu nt stands in anxioufi helplessness. Priding itself on its concern 
for minorities it finds itself coercing the majority at every step. Since the Sth 
August (1040) pro}iOsals of Lord Linliihgow for the enlargement of this Executive 
(Council, there have been Uvo eulargemeiitB thereof till to-day it consists of eleven 
ludiuiH and four hhiropeans inclusive of His Exeelltmcy. This increasing 
“Indianizatiiui” and tlie “Draft Declaration” brought by Sir Stall'ird Crip})H on 
behalf of the British Cabinet in March, 19-112, have not for divergent reasons 
appealed to any responsible ])arry in India. Japan’s startling success in Purma. 

in Malaya, in the Phillippines, in the Dutch Fast Indies, the failure of 

Britain, the U. 8. A. and Holland to stand up to the far-flung Japanese 
ajigreBsion have brought down their prestige in the market-place of world affairs. 
And the peoples of these along with those of India have reasons to he 
apprehensive of tlicir future. A sense of frustration ai)pears to be 
Ofipressiug the minds of the men and women of India. It is not fear of 

Japanese invasion alone that is responsible for this state of thirjgs. The 
evacuation orders on i)eople living in the coastal areas of the country have disturbed 
and disrupted their habits of life ; practically no arrangements have been made on 
behalf of the State for life in newer places and surroundings for liuiidredB of 

thousands of men, women and children ; the orgy of profiteering in the necessaries 
of life ; the incompetence of officialdom in face of these anti-social activities- all 
these, the latter two Bpecially, have spread a feeling of helplessness in the country. 
This mentality has been affecting, however indirectly, the “war work” that was 
to repel the enemy and wiest victory from his grasp, Since the “Mutiny” days 
eighty five years back the certainties of existence for the peoide of this continmtal 
country have not been so rudely Bhaken as during the first six months of 19412. 
The break-down of the machinery of civil administration in Malaya and Burma have 
sent more than five lakhs of refugees to India—men and women of India who had 
made their living in tliofle countries. 'Ibis has also added to the confusion of the 
times. J'heae betokened changes for which the mindB of the people had not been prepared. 
'I'his unpreparednesB has created diflicultiee both for the rulers and the ruled. The 
Japanese occupation of tlie Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the heart of the Bay 
of Bengal, the advance of Japan’s hosts towards India’s north-eastern borders, the 
hurried defence arrangementB set uj) in the eastern districts of India—all these 
signs and portents confront us. 

But it is not all daik. In our neighbourhood China has been showing how 
disappointinents are to be faced. She alone has been showing for five years an 
unbeaten front against Japan. And the visit to India of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-Shek and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek in February 1942, has been interpreted by 
all as bringing a message of hope to an India divided against itself and preparing 
herself to fight against imperialism within and aggre^^sion from without. This visit 
will remain a land-mark in India’s recent history. The United States of America 
has sent to India her armed forces acrOBs ten thousand miles of the waters of 
three oceans to sustain the cause of the United Nations. India, kept unorganized 
in the modern arts of war and peace, unr^qual to meeting the challenge of inter¬ 
national anarchy, is thankful for such friendliness. But she is not quite happy 
with this arrangement. For, she remains a debtor both materially and spiritually. 

As we Hfiid this volume to the Prees, we have been paesing through an 
experience of administrative incompetence and greedy exjdoitation by manufacturers 
and merchants creating conditions of famine in the country. Millions have died 
of hunger, of diseases ibat accompany and follow malnutrition. The year 1943 
will be remembered for long years for this cata strophe* 



India in Home Polity 

In the discussion on the **Home Polity” that has found a place 
in the last two volumes of the “Indian Annual Eegister”, the famine 
that devastated Bengal during the latter half of 1943 
Cycles of famine and the early months of 1944 occupied a major 

in India part. The economic deterioration in India that has 

been one of the characteristics of British rule during 
about the last one hundred and eighty-five years erupt into the 
attention of the world in a cyclic order, during the middle and end 
of every hundred years, according to a Britisli author who has been 
quoted in Vol. I of 1943 of the “Register.” Within living memory 
we have had the famine that killed off about 2 crores of people 
during the closing years of the 19th century. William Digby dedicated 
his book—“Prosperous British India”—to the memory of these men 
and women who had “died in vain*’ And within about fifty years 
of that catastrophe we have had the famine in Bengal—the result of 
the accumulation of the forces of disintegration of the norms and 
forms, the patterns and habits of the people’s life. During previous 
regimes also there had been famines due to failure of rains and due 
to difficulties of transport arrangements that could hurry food grains 
from surplus to deficit areas. Men, women and children had died 
in their millions. But in the middle of the 20th century, with the 
most developed of communication facilities at their command, the 
Administration in India was caught napping in taking measures that 
could halt the worst developments of scarcity created by war profiteers 
under the distinguished patronage of the bureaucracy that is said to 
bo the “steel frame” of the progressive government of India, the 
pride and charter of British imperialism. 


Failure of 
Ministry & the 
bureaucracy 


In these two volumes of the “Indian Annual Register” we have tried 
to explain the many causes, personal and impersonal, that created 
conditions of famine in various parts of the country, 
in areas as wide apart as Malabar, Cochin, Travancore 
and Bengal. We do not propose to re-open the 
controversy as to the contribution of British policy 
and British smugness towards making Bengal the scene of the recent 
famine, and why the British dictators at London and New Delhi 
allowed the Ministry of Sir Khwaja Nazimuddin to make the campaign 
against the famine such a pitiable failure. In the last volume of the 
“Register” we have traced the constitutional incapacity of this Ministry 
confronted by a social disintegration that demanded the single-pointed 
devotion of rulers of men. The Ministry could not rise up to the 
occasion because it had a more limited purpose to serve—to satisfy the 
material needs of its political supporters, to endow with legality the 
nefarious profiteering of members of the Muslim League into whose 
hands were placed war contracts or contracts for the procurement of 
food grains in the gift of the Civil Supplies Ministry of Bengal. It 
has yet to be known why the Bengal bureaucracy manned by 
“extremely brilliant members of the Indian Civil Service”, to quote 
the words of Mr. Fazlul Huq, failed to scotch this evil, to hunt 
out the patrons of jobbery, corruption and nepotism that had become 
10 
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so rampant in Bengal. We have a feeling that they could not be very happy 
with regard to the way in which the food situation had deteriorated 
in the Province. But somehow and somewhere this break-down of 
the administrative machinery got involved with the prestige and 
honesty of British rule in India. And the bureaucracy headed by the 
Secretary of State for India had to be on the defensive, to try to 
justify before man and God this failure of Britain in India. 


In no other way can one interpret the sensitiveness of British 
bureaucrats to criticism, Indian or non-Indian, of the story of shame 
spread over Calcutta and Bengal with all the world 
■anaftive^ess to witness. World war II of the 20th century had 

criticiam brought to the shores of India m^n from the United 

States of America as modern crusaders in a fight 
against the “Imperial Way’’ of Dai Nippon, Great Japan. And their 
conceit as members of the “United Nations,” charged with tlie high 
destiny of uplifting the “lesser breeds” of the human race—the yellow, 
the brown and the black—received a cruel shock as they came face 
to face with the sub-human condi„ion9 under and amidst which men 
and woman lived in a country whose rulers belonged to the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Members of the British bureaucracy in India could not 
be happy with this exposure. And in every criticism of their ways 
specially in the U. S. they scented anti-British fetling, tlie jealousy 
of the world with the good fortune that has made Britain the 
exampler of all the progressive nations of the modern world. 


This super-sensitiveness could be illustrated from any number of 
instances. One of those deserves notice. On the 9th of November, 
1943, at a ceremony held at tlio White House, the 
A cate official residence of the President of the United 

In point States of America, was signed the Oharter of the United 

Nations Belief and Behabilitation Administration that 
was to afford relief to peoples in war-scarred countries and to set 
them up again in decent conditions of life- Bepresentatives of 44 
United and Associated Governments signed the Charter. The original 
purpose was to limit the relief and rehabilitation operations to coun¬ 
tries that had suffered from the marches and counter-marches of 
invading and retreating armies, where battles had been fought 
or lost, where crops had been destroyed, houses burnt, and men, 
women and children driven from their homos to seek and find 
shelter amid unimagined conditions of squalor and destitution. This 
plan would have limited relief bo North Africa, to the continent 
of Europe, to China, and to the islands in the Pacific. But India 
became the base of operations against Japan, and as a result there¬ 
of Bengal fell within the war zone, and owing to measures under¬ 
taken by the late Sir John Herbert, the Governor of Bengal, her 
economic arrangements were disrupted. This disturbance of the danger¬ 
ously poised life of the Province was the immediate cause of the 
famine that has disintegrated the social life of about six orores of men 
and women, causing the death of more than three millions of them 
and leaving as many millions wrecked in body and mind, the objects of 
public charity. When the United Nations Belief and Behabilitation 
AdpuQiBtration Bet up the question was quite naturally asked in 
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India whether or not the famine-stricken people in Bengal, in 
Travancore, Cochin, Malabar, Orissa and certain areas in and about 
Bijapur in the Bombay Presidency could expect or were entitled to 
help from this international fund, specially when India was an original 
member of this institution and contributed her share of contributions 
to finance its work. To this question there appear to have been an imme¬ 
diate response from the United States. Its Congress, the Senate and 
the House of Eepresentatives.—passed on the 25th .January, 1944, an 
amendment to the main resolution expressing acceptance of the 
principle and policy of the United Nations Belief and Behabilitation 
Administration. 


“In expresBinp; its approval of thie joint Resolution, it is the recummendation 
of the CongreBB that in no far an funds and facilities permit, any area important 
to military operations of the United Mationa which is Btiicken by famine or disease 
may be included in benefit b to be made available by United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration.'* 


This resolution of the Congress of the United States, if accepted 
by the United Nations, will bring cases like those of Bengal, of 
“distress in India’s mainland” within the scope of 
Rehabimation Belief and Behabilitation Administiation. This 

AdmlniBlration was the hope that was expressed in the Central 
Legistlative Assc?mbly on the occasion of the discus¬ 
sion raised over the resolution moved by Sir Azizul Huque, member 
for Commerce and Industries and Civil Supplies in the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council which was worded as follows : 

“That this AsBembly approves the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Adminiitration Agreement signed at Washington on the 9th November, 1943.” 


To this resolution two amendments were proposed, one that the name or 
names of the representative or representatives of India who will 
serve on any body connected with the Belief and 

C omment of London Behabilitation Administration be submitted to the 

“Economist” Central Legislature of India ; the other was 

couched in the words of the U. S. Congress resolu¬ 
tion. Sir Azizul could not accept on behalf of the Government the 
the first amendment ; he accepted the second. But during the discus¬ 
sion on this resolution Mr Khitish Chandra Neogy brought to the 
notice of the Assembly and through it of the country how the 
resolution of the U. S. A. Congress was interpreted by a section of the 
British Press, how for reasons that can be easily understood the 

ruling classes of Britain were found t: be feeling very uncomfortable 
over the interest shown by other countries in the victims of famine 
in India ; they somehow felt this interest to be a criticism of their 
administration of Indie.. The U. S. Congress bad passed the resolution 
on the 25th of January, 1944, and in the issue of date January 
29, 1944, there appeared in the well-known London financial weekly, 
The Economist^ the following comment: 

“This (Amendment) is interpreted in America bb a reference to India and as 
Buch it would be contrary to agreementa reached at Atlantic City. Probably, it is 
to some degree an expresBion of anti-Britiab and pro-Indian feeling. 

In the amendment, moved in the U. S. Congress and accepted by 
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it, there was no specific reference to India. It might be that in the 

speeches made in support of it India was referred to. 

Amerlea’s know- the case of Bengal had been brought in to illustrate the 
ledge of India point stressed in the amendment. The London weekly 
that represented the ‘big business* of Britain scented 
in this reference a bias in favour of India, a prejudice against 
British ways in India that in the middle of the 20th century could 
drive the people of Bengal to starvation and death. The tales of 
famine in India during the British period were not unknown to 
Americans. Along with elephants, snakes and Bajas, famines had 
appeared in the pictures of India in American minds. “Mark Twain’’ 
had high-lighted these for his people in his book—“Innocents Abroad.” 

“There is only one India I It is the only country tha^ hae a monopoly of 
grand and imposing specialities. When another country has a remarkable thing, 
it cannot have it all to itself—some other country has a duplicate. But India— 

that is different. Its marvels are i(s own ; the patents cannot be infringed, imita¬ 
tions are impossible.Famine is India’s speciality. Elsewhere famines are small 

inconsequential incidents—in India they are devastating cataclysms ; in the one 
case they annihilated hundreds, in the other millions.” 


The paradox that is India in the context of modern life described 
by this American humourist in language of overstatement was accepted 
by the American public with a sense of incredulous 
Abr^d^’^gave a amusement. But when American men and women 

true story were brought by fate and a total war to the shores 

of India and they were confronted with sights of men, 
women and children roaming over the country, in the streets of 
towns and cities, in the City of Palaces—Calcutta—in search of food 
and dropping down to die from long-continued mal-nutrition, they 
could realize for the first time in their life that “Mark Twain” was 
not a master of paradoxes alone, that behind his words lay something, 
certain conditions of life that vras no credit to society in India or 
to the Government that was an ally of the United States of America 
for the establishment of the ‘’Four Freedoms”—one of which was 
“Freedom from want.” It was not difficult for them to understand 
that the famine iu the midst of which they had to move, live and 
have their beingf themselves immune from its ravages, was no sudden 
outburst, but the result of a long process of maladjustment in 
economic life which the State had neglected or ignored or did not 
realize the significance of. Therefore their startled revulsion against 
these scences of degradation of human life, of nakedness and shame 
was unmistakable, though it might not have expressed itself in afay 
language of disgust owing to their peculiar relation with the representa¬ 
tives of the ruling power. It is known that four members of the U. 8 . 
Senate visited India on a tour of inspection of the life of their own 
soldiers stationed in India, and that their angry comments on the 
break-down of civilised life which the famine symbolized resounded 
through their land, and created opinions that were not quite compli¬ 
mentary to British methods of administration. It was the appreciation 
of this fact that drew the criticism of the London Eemomist on 
the Senate resolution. A guilty conscience made the ruling classes 
of Britain sensitive to any reference, however distant, to India. 
Otherwise, it is difficult to understand why the Economist should have 
reacted to the resolution of the Congress of the United States in the way it did. 
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This episode revealed that Tndo-British relations have a bearing on 
inter-national affairs, and the atteini)ts of the British Government to 
keep India in a glass-house of their own manufacture will 
British propaganda fail igncminiously as it has already done Specially 
to mislead a,s famines and pestilences demonstrate the failure 
of British rule to initiate those measures that can 
improve the material life of the Indian fcople. The contradiction 
between promise and practice that characterizes the two-centuries old 
history of the relation between India and Britain cannot any longer 
be hid behind platitudes. The accidental presence of U. S. men and 
women in India has high-lighted it for all the world to see. This 
could not be comfortable for the ruling race. And their prop:iganda 
machine in the U. S. has been striving to remove the impression of 
inefficiency in British administrative machinery that has been created by the 
Bengal famine and pestilence. We do not know, wo are not allowed 
to know what American observers have said with regard to these two 
developments in Bengal, nor do we know how British propagandists 
have been countering the American version of Britain’s failure to 
create modern conditions of life in India during these centuries. 

Through hints and suggestions now and then finding place in the 
American Press we can learn that the public there have become 
critical of British professions, and appreciate the political entangle¬ 
ment in India that has halted British attempts at fighting such catas- 
trophies as the famine of 1943-’44. In the October, 1944, number 
of the New York magazine —Asia and Aniericaf< —an organ of inter¬ 
national fellowship—appeared words in course of a pre-view of the next 
month’s contents that went to show that increasing sections of the 
Amfrican public were growing aware of the mind of the ruling classes 
of Britain as it was reflected in the comments of the London Economist 
quoted above. Said the New York magazine : 

"India continues to get shabby treatment from Americans who follow the lead 
of British imperialism rather than the noble democracy of the people of England. 
Before this issue ap])cars, the facts may have come out about the niggardly and 
furtive handling of American relief for the victims of the famine in Bengal— 
ill spite of the best efforts of the Indian Famine Relief Committee and the American 

Friends Bervice Committee.'Ihe same sort of attitude appeared at Bretton 

Woods where the American delegatee voted against India’s demands.” 

This cryptic comment of the American monthly does not come to 
us as a surprise. We have known for years that there have always 
existed links of kinship, material and spiritual, between 
UiSted*Statw**i ruling classes of these countries. In successive 

Britain volumes of the Annual Register since 1940 we have 

tried to trace these, and as these inffuence political 
and economic conduct. To the world at large Britain and her 
Dominions except Eire and the United States of America present a 
united front. The present war has brought out this fact in vivid 
colours. So there is nothing surprising that the United States with 
her responsibility as leader of the “United Nations” should have agreed 
to the the British line in the application of the “Atlantic Charter” 
clauses to India, thereby rendering illusory all their declarations 
about justice and equity between nations. And if even in such matters 
as famine, pestilence and relief work to mitigate their depredations, 
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political entanglomonts create clifliculties, we can only accept these as natural 
human failings. It. is rare for human nature to rise above credal 
and social affinities when justice places such a choice before men 
and women. This rarity is illustrated in the conduct of the men and 
women associated with the magazine —Atiia and the America }^—who 
Lave dared to be with the minority in their fight for India’s cause. 

We must, however, return from the digression that political 
considerations have been playing with matters that do not generally 
have any political reference or significance. But un- 
British rule and fortunately for India even famine and pestilence have 
India’s poverty ^ place in the context of her political subjection. In 
the last two volumes of the Annual Register (1943) 
we have attempted to understand and explain this broader aspect of 
the break-down in the decencies of civilized life that drew the world’s 
attention to the nature of administration that Britain has been main¬ 
taining during the last one hundred and eight-seven years. We do not 
propose to go over that story in this volume. Within twelve years of 
the Battle of Plassay (1757), victory which made Britain ruler 
over vast Provinces in eastern India there was a famine in 
Bengal and Bihar that caused the death of ton millions of men, 
women, and children, one third of the population of the Province of 
Bengal as it was then constituted. There was failure of the monsoon. 
But ihe real reason v as the process of exploitation to whii h tlio 
people had been subjected. This was brought out by the late Dean Inge 
in his Outspoken Essays in the following words quoted from the 
Chapter entitled—“The Future of the English Race,” that traced the 
growth of Britain as the leading country in w’orld. 

“The first impetan d) the industrial revolution in Britain) vuis given by the 
plunder of Bengal wliicli, afier the vicU ries of Clive, fli»wcd into the country in a 
broad stream for about 30 years. Tiiis ill-gottcn wealth played the same part in 
stiniulatiug Eugluud's mdublnes us the ‘live iniliioiib” extorted from rianeedid for 
Germany after 1870.” 

This catastrophe almost at the threshold of British rule over 
India set the characteristic pattern of administration-cum-cxploitation 
that we have become familiar with. The famine of 
Disruption of 1943-’44 and the pestilence that followed it are de- 
India’s industries velopmeiits that are implicit in the system that 
Britain has introduced into India. We have seen 
why more than 22 major famines should have broken out in our 
country. The progressive deterioration of the economic life of the 
country caused by the decline and death of the industries that 
sustained the simple life of the millions in India in health became 
inevitable when British rulers used the arm of political injustice to 
advance British industries, when the Parliament of Britain passed law 
after law imposing heavy duties on Indian manufactures, almost pro¬ 
hibiting their entrance into Britain and other European countries. These 
steps drove to agriculture the craftsmen who had their arts and crafts 
to earn a living for themselves and their dependents. The present 
generation of British bureaucrats make it a grievance that India’s 
soil should have on it such a heavy pressure of population to support 
it. This state of things is recorded as a special defect of the Indian 
social economy. They forget the contribution of the selfish policy of 
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their own country to bringing about this catastrophic developments. 
The process of this deterioration is writ large in our present life, 
and recorded in histories written by Indians and non-Indians. Of 
tho formrr, Dadabluii Naoroji, M:;hadev Govind Kanade, Bomesh 
Chnndf V Diif t m o piono(*)s ; of tho Jaltcr William Digby will long be 
rememburod for his Ijook—J ro.^pt r. n.s lyntli<h Judia. Sir Henry Cotton 
who was victimized by the bureaucracy for Ins sympathy with Indian 
aspirations, and had to retire as Chief Commissioner of Assam, in the 
opening years of the i^resent century, a very subordinate post in 
tho ollioial hi. Kiixhy, wl-ose book —Koio —was a classic presenta¬ 

tion of tho cnse of India for self-government- described in 1890 the 
history of this economic debacle : 

“Lpsm than a Imndrcd yei'.rn H;iO the eomnieif e of Daei-a was ( HtiiriRled at 
one crore (ttn million) rnpeew and its population was at 2(i0.000 pouIh. Jn 1787 
tlie expovte of Dacca Muslin to Kngland amounted to 30 lakhs (three million) 
rupees; in 1817 they hnd ceased altogether. The aits of spinning and weaving 
which for ages afforded (mployment to a numerons and indm-tiioiifl ]>oi'ulHlif;n 
have now become extinct. Families which were formeily in a state of affliurice have 
been driven to disert the towns and betake themselves to the villages for a liveli¬ 
hood.Ihe decadence has occurred not in Dacca only.the manufacturing 

classes in all parts of the country are becoming imimverished.’’ 

Modern students of world economics have been struck by the “arrested 
economic dovelupmcnt" of India. Dr. Vera Anf-ley. a leading British 
authority on Indian economics, in her book —* Thet Economic Development 
of India” (1936)—lias been constrained to rttognize that a wcll-baJanced 
economic life has not yet been attained and the standard tf life of 
the masses remains miserably low.” Prof. 1). 11. Ihichanan in his 
hook—The Development of Capitalist Enterprise in India—publised in 
New York in 1934, could but express surprise at the potential wealth of 
India and its neglect by the State. 

“Here was a country with all the crude elements ujon which mainifBctiiTing 
depends, yet during more 'hBii a centuiy it has mioiieei factiay-mcele goods in 
large quantities end has d< velcped only a few of ihc simplest induBtries for which 
maciiinery and ovganization had been highly lerfectcd in other cointries With 
abundant supplies of raw cotton, raw jute. cHsily-miutd coal, easily-mined and 
exceptionally higli-grade iron ore; with a redundant ])opulafion oiien starving 
becauBe of lack ef ])rofitable employment ; with a hoard of gold and silxer second 

perhapB to no other country in the world ;. ...with an excellent market within 

her own borders and near at hand in which others were selling great quantities of 
manufactures; with all these advantages, India after a eerituiy was sun'orting 
only about 2 per cent of her population by factory industry.” 

Olio can fill up pages with extracts fretn batiks nnd Government 

reports bearing witness to the progressive paupe rization of tlie country 
under the regime introdnce.d by Britain. Vse have 
DeDenSeiice^on tilready referred to the increasing picssure on the 

Agriculture in India which is being msire a point of 

grievance by modern British administrators as standing 
in the way of agricultural improvement. Certain figures can be quoted 
to prove this fact of the people finding no other means of livelihood 

than land for eking out a miserable existence. In 


1891—69*8 per cent of the people were dependent on egricultiire. 
1911—71’8 per cent „ „ ,. „ 


1931—73.3 


Those figures show that every twenty years with the increase of 
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population more people have had to be maintained out of ?agriculture 
only, that during the period of the 1931 census the number of 
landless labourers and unemployed recorded the terrific figure of 
8 crores ( 80 millions ) of men and women. A society that had to 
carry this load of poverty-stricken people, to be somehow kept living, must 
be subject to tensions that recur periodically and that must have had 
its balance between food and population restored by famines as it attempt¬ 
ed to do in 1943 in Bengal India’s poverty and India’s mal-nutrition 
do not require to be proved by statistics. The present writer can trace 
these since 1905, taking haphazardly a point of time from which one can 
begin discussion, h’rom his own experience of life he can say that his neigh¬ 
bours were a better fed people than they have been since. He saw the 
poorest of village widows having their cow and goat, and as the milk produc¬ 
ed had no market so to say—all householders being self-sufficient in this item 
of food—they took the milk and other milk products themselves except the 
fihre which could bo sold to the middle class families in the neighbourhood. 
To-day when milk is in short supply, and official propaganda on behalf 
of the value of these foods if so enthusiastic, one can recall with 
bitterness that our people practised in ignorance perhaps what their 
descendants are being exhorted to do. This is but an instance 
of the way in which the State in India has been negligent 
in understanding and appreciating the process of deterioration 
in the food front that was released over the country by forces 
like over-population in particular areas, but which the ruling classes 
did nothing to halt and neutralize. It is an irony that when 
knowledge of nutrition and researches into factors of nutrition are 
so much talked about, food materials that make people healthy 
should be becoming scarce in the country, that the Administration 
should be trying to satisfy modern conditions by establishing Nutrition 
Institutes without being able to help the people to provide them¬ 
selves with nutritious foods. Its feeling of helplessness was expressed 
in the Council of State on March 22, 1944 by the Secretary of the 
Department of Health when in reply to a question—whether the 
Government of India realized that cholera and small-pox have a 
tendency to become endemic due to the growing deterioration in the 
physical stamina of the nation ?—he replied : 

“The factors which govern endemicity are not yet fully underetood but 
deterioration in physical condition renders a person more liable to certain diBeaaee 
including cholera. ’ 

“Ill certain parts of India there has been a deterioration in the phyeical 
stamina of the people due to under-nourishmeut. 

This confession is not the product of sudden discovery. The 
bureaucracy was not ignorant that “of all the disabilities from which 
masses in India suffer, mal-nutrition is perhaps 
™ll”!nlndra* chief.'* Lieutenant-Colonel MacCarrison, IMS., 

ill-fed charge of the Deficiency Diseases Enquiry, Indian 

Research Fund Association, Pasteur Institute, Coonoor, 
presented this picture to the Royal Commission on Agriculture (chair¬ 
man Lord Linlithgow) during its enquiry in 1926. One or two 
quotations from the Memorandum presented by him will enable 
our readers to realize the problem which has been high-lighted by 
the Bengal famine of 1943-'44. 
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“Of all the disabilitieB from which the maeBes in India Buffer, malnutrition 
is perhaps the chief. The more spectacular endemic and epidemic diseaBes such as 
cholera, malaria, dyflcntpry, tuberculoaifi and leprosy kill their thousands yearly. But 
malnutrition claims its millions, and is the means whereby tlie soil of human body is 
made ready for the rank growth of the patho'^enic af^ents of many of those diseases 
which aillict the Indian ])eoi)le.” 

“The effect of imperfect food in causinp; a degree of physical inefficiency, which 
may not be associatc'd with any gross evidence of disease, is exemplified in India 
as in few oilier countries in the world. Few, who have travelled far in India can have 
failed to observe the remarkable difference in physical efficiency of the different Indian 
races ; and although there are a number of factors, climatic and others, which play 
their part in determining these differences, yet it has been shown by rc.^carches 
carried out in this laboratory and by Ool. McOay in Calcutta that nutrition is the 

chief among them..Malnutrition is thus the most iar-reaching of the causes 

of disease in India. It is one of the greatest—if not the greatest—problems with 
which the investigator of disease is faced. It is, too. the chief among the problems 
facing those engaged in agricultural research. The ultimate aim of both is the 
same, the adequate iiTitrition of the people. So far, then, from agricultural and 
nutritiontd research being carried out in isolated compartments, there should be the 
closest co-operation between them, to the mutual advantage of each.” 

We have said that about forty years back our 
MacCarrison's people were better fed, so were they physically more 
Diagnosis malnutrition that has affoctod their 

health has in various ways adocted the soil from 
which they extract their food-grains and the animals with whose 
help they cultivate their soil. 

'\So it is that such disabilities of mankind as arc due so faiiliy n.itiition are 
BomciilucB traceable to the soil itself which has become exhausted and unproductive 
of the best kind of food through improper attendon and ciiltiyation. Malnutrition 
thus pursues its harmful conrse in aii t»vcr-widcniiig vicious circle, thi' cultivator 
is too often ill-nourished and ravaged by disease which is commonly the result of 
ill-Dourislimcnt, his beasts arc alike ill noujished ; while both toil wearily in a 
heartless effort to extract from the ill-nourished earth enough to keep them from 
starvation.” 

The Surgeon-Gen oral with the Government of Madras, Major- 
General Hutcliinsou, in his memorandum submitted on the same 
occasion, referred to the experience of Germany to 
^"(ferrnan**in°^ explain “the effect of a reduced diet on a popula- 
malnutrition previously well-fed.” Diminution of weight was 

the first symptom ; “energy lacking from food” being 
supplied in the first place by the fat and in the second place by 
the muscular tissues of the body. 

“This seem® to have been the condition of the greater part of the urban 
inhabitants of Germany during the War (1914—T8), these having received a daily 
allowance of food of not more than 2,0U0 calories. They lost weight, but they were 
stated to be also able to carry out their ordinary work under the stress of circumstances 

in which they were placed.On the children the effect of the diminished 

diet has been to restrict growth, but not to stop it.German observations 

tend to show that a return to normal conditions will probably be followed by an 
increased rate of growth which will be sufficient to make up for that lost during 
the past years.” 

The quotation above describing the experience of Germany under 
Allied blockade establishes two truths, that “human beings can 

adapt themselves, at a low level of vitality and with 
Dr. Aykroyd’s their powers impaired, to an insufficient ration, and 
Researches scarcely realise that they are under-fed.” (Health 
Bulletin No 22 on the Nutrition Value of Indian 

P'oods etc. Published in 1938 by Dr. W. R. Aykroyd, Director of 

11 
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Nut-.rition Kesearch Laboratories, Coonoor). MalnTitril.i('»n in India has 
been recognized by members of the bnreancraoy, and (jxeept certain 
research work bringing ont the truths of nutrition wln’ch the poorest 
amongst Indians had practised before rural decay overtook them, nothing 
effective has boon done by the State to halt this progressive de¬ 
terioration in the health of the country And the people have been 
driven to adapt their living conditions to ‘insufficient ration,” and 
somehow carry on without realizing that they were ‘under f«d.” This 
undor-feedii>g fchay accepted as a decree of fate, and Authority in 
India watched tho proc^ess in ]u3lphiss anxiety without understanding 
tba significance of what the research workers siiggc -ted (u* paralysed by 
the stupondousnoss of the problem. 

Whatever bo the fact, 1913 demonstrated the ini'iTcclivon-'ss of tlio 
rulers and the bcl}il»ssnoss of the ruled. The Ministries have 

])ocn functioning in the different Urovincos since tlio 
What Grnnany M- ntagu-Obelmsford “rcfoims'* days have been ])art- 

could do npj’s ill ihis crime agaijist the maj(;vity of their 

people. None of them has ])ocn found cap.ilde of 
staking its reputation for giving effect to any of the healing measures 

suggested by modern scionces to meet tlie difficult and different prob¬ 
lems of survival in the keener struggle for exisfenc,e preci]ritatod by 
the inventions and discoveries of the same scionces. Tluur helpless- 
ness and ineffectiveness stand in strange contrast to what the 
ruling classes were aide to ilo to restore conditions of liealth and 
growth in Germany, in the rising generation of Germany devitalized 

by four years of under-feeding. In the course of twenty years they 
more than made up for the loss forced on them, and from out t»f 
the wrecks of a defeated and disrupted Germany. ])oor in liealtli and 
poor in material wealth, they could re-construcL the migliticst of 
fighting agencies, human and raochaiiical, that the imagination of 

human beings could ever imagine. Tho d-feat of 191S arid the spirit¬ 
ual and material debacle tliat it entailed were made intr^ instru¬ 

ments for a renewal of hope and strength, were converted into ]iotont 
weapons of aggression that challenged to a figlit all the major 
Powers of the world except Italy and Japan. For about four years and 

more Germans, the derelicts of 1918. liave ])f‘en fighting the (uul at- 

tied hosts of Britain, the Soviet Union and the IJnitofI States of 
America. How they recui)fratod their phy.-ical staniina would ev,.»r 
remain a wonder to the student of affairs Major-General Ifutcliin- 
son’s memorandum suijmitted to tho lioyjl Gomrnission on Agricul- 
culturo in 1926 had drawn upon tho exi)crioricc-> of Germany to 

suggest a remedy for tho state of things in Jndia, to tho under¬ 
feeding and malnutrition that was sapping the vitality of tho people 

of India. But his voice as well of other health advisors 
went unheeded by the Central and Provincial Governments in 

India. What a defeated and discredited Germany could do 

one of her victors could not do in India. Why ? The reply 

to this query would take us far afield. The unnatural relation that 

subsists between India and Britain, tho subject country and tho im¬ 
perialist Power, must be luild partly responsible for the debacle in the 
health front of India. 
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Famine 

Commlsiion’s 

Report 


In the background of these weaknesses, mental and physical, ia 

India which the State has not been able to eliminate from the body- 
politic, famine and pestilence have become parts of 

a natural state of things As wo write (May, 1945) 
the lepcrt of the Famine Ccmniission aijpointed to 

cnfiuire into the causfs and consequences of the 

Bengal Famine in 1943, has seen the liglit of day. It is not possible 
to ignore its verdict. And it is something to find that the members 

of the Commission have accepted almost all tiiu contentions of the 

publicists and public men of India with regard to the responsibility 
of the Central GovernmcDt at Delbi-Sin.la, of ilio Governrunt at 
Calcutta, of tlie Ministries in Bengal. The, (lovoiiment of India is 

made resironsihlo for failure to “recognize at a efficiently early date 
the need for a system of planned movement ol food grains, including 

rice as Avell a.s wheat.” ; ‘ an agreement should have been 

reached at an early stage between tluj Government of India and the 

Cfovcrnmont of the Punjab about the price level ’ of wheat ; this 
would liavi^ kr])!, tho price of W'heat ‘under contror’, and sent to 
Dongal wheat and wlicat-prodiicts at an “earlier i)eriod” when those 
would lia\e Ijcen much more useful.” The Commission subjected the 

r'on^lantly varying plans of tlie Central Government to criticism as 
in.iul.(nh,g an uncertain mind—tho liasic Plan, “unrestricted free 

ti’adc “moi'iificd IVco trade”, conlri)!. de-control, etc. 

"]'} Augii'i, ii, was dear ihm ihc Provincial Aduiii.istiatioii in Bengal 

WUH fuilHig 10 control the famine. Deaths and maes migiation lo a large scale was 
occun'iiig. It- siuii (!:• ciii'-ninces the Government of .Imiia, whatever the coustitu- 
tionrd i)osifi('n, must siitne with tin* ]*^o^iIleiul Govtinmcnt the responsibility for 
savii;;- 

7 line ]wcn prick'^d the plea of Mr. Leopold Aniery, the head 

of the lndo-J>iiimh Administration, that “this matter in Bengal” (Mr. 

Aimry was careful in avoiding tho words starvation 

Delhi Goverj'iiient's or famine to descril'e conditi(ins in Bengal and tried 
Responsibility (q thi\-e a rtS])cctahlo look by using the w^ords 

“this matter in Bengal”) is “primarily one for tho 
Ministry of the selbgoverning Province.” Tho Commission was no less 
critical of tho Bengal Government. Guo can go on ([noting its many 
roferonces to tlm act of commission and ommission of the late Sir 

John Jloriiort and his successors. 

Sir John was a sick man when ho undertook the personal 
responsibility for the government of tho Province in March-April, 

1943 ; during these throe weeks there was no Ministry 
advise him : if he needed any advice 

Ministry there were tho sundried bureaucrats at Calcutta's 

Writers’ Buildings to fall hack upon. It is these 
people or their opposite numbers at Delhi Simla who were responaible 
for the propaganda of sulliciency which tho Nazimuddin Ministry 
embraced with bo much gusto w’hen it was pitch-forked into the 
Ministerial (juddee. The Ccmniission has characterized it as “mis¬ 
guided”, and thinks that “it would have been better to w^arn the 

people fully of tho clanger of famine.” Tho Nazimuddin Ministry has 
not come out of the ordeal with any dignity. One point made by 

the Commission against it was that when Bengal needed most the services 
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of an “all-party’’ concentration to pull hpr out of the conditions of 
famine and pestilcncf^ the Muslim League stood in the way of such 
a consummation The Commission referred to the failure of the attempts 
to set up an “all party Government”, and explained the reason for 
these failmcs. 

“Wp ujkU iHliind tlijvt ti e pi. in r. aeons for the failure were first the refusal of 
the Muslim ij(’»j;ue perl} in ;tcoKiunce with its ull-lndiu political ])olicy to join a 
(iloveininrnt which included any iMuslim who did not biloii}2: to the porty, and 
secondly, the refusal of the other i i^neipal paiues either to join or support a Govern¬ 
ment ficiiii which Muslim huder!. wim did not heloiii.: to the Muslim l.e»l^ue party 
wnTc excludeii.” 

And tl ]0 Commission, we are glad to notice, supports the grave 
charge wo jnade against the Nazimuddin Ministry that it created 
dilliculties for tlio organization of relie f work.in Bt.ngal 
ConmiujjuliRni tSi by following its rank communalist policy. Wo drew 
Famine Keliel attention in tlio last volume of the uAnniial Ilctfistcr 
(]>p. -IH-’f*) to the dual purposes it wanted to 

secure )*y the pursuit ot this policy. It wanted to fight faiiimo; 
it wanted to ostal)lish its siip])ortcrs in the Muslim communily 
in the distributive trudes of Bengal. But in the working of this 

policy ihe second purpose gained the upper liand. And the relief of 
the famino-stricken receded from view except W'hen it w^as required to 
propagandize a IMuslim League point as a foil to the exploits of the 
Ministry. The Wuocihoad Commission brought this fact in an indirect 
■way when considering the throe reasons for the delay in introducing 
rationing in Greater Calcutta. Referring to the third reason— diOicidties 
and delays in securing stall and accommodation, the members of the 
Commission let olT the INTinistry rather mildly* 

"We rccojiiiiz!? that the clillicullicB revruiting aud tiainiug the large btaff aud 
of acquiriug accommodation verc real and great, but we are of opinion that avoid¬ 
able delay did take |-iut‘e. qije delay in the recruitment waa accentuated at one 
stage by an endeavour to maintain coiuinuiud propoilions. We coiiHidcr thin to 
have h( i-U purlicuinily uni'onninitt. in an enicrgehcty, jiai ticulai ly one atiVclin^' the 
food of the people adniini-^frative action should not be delayed by attempis to 
observe rulcM llxitig communal ratios.” 

As we have said, the Famine Commissioners found in favour of almost 
all the charges that have been brought against the hLiroaiicia.\, 
Central and Provincial, and the Nazimiiddin Ministry. 

Malnutrition in The Bengal famine w^as caused by administiativc 

India w^as known blunders and corruptions. For, owing to favourahht 

conditions this Province has been “alnjost entirely free 
from famine” during the 19th century, to quote the verdict of tlm 
Commission, except the western-most district of Bankura. But mal¬ 
nutrition was there* We have referred to this as the basic problem, and 
the following words of the Commission support our contention, 

"At the best of times, however, a section of the ])oorer classes, both in 
villages and towns, did not get enough to eat and their diet, largely composed of 
rice, was of poor nutritive value. Sir John Megaw, Director General, Indian Medical 
Service, carried out in 1933 an eiKpiiry into the physical condition of villagers in 
difl’erent pa'tsof India, by means of questionnaires sent to local doctors. Dispensary 
doctois in Ijcngnl reported that only 22 per cent of the ])opulation was well-nour¬ 
ished, while 33 per cent, was very badly nourished. ^Jhe corresponding figures for 
India as a whole was 39 and 20per cent respectively. Since the asseBsment of the 
stale of nutrition dei)end(d on the subjective imi nssions of doctors in difleren- 
Froviiices, it is difiicult to accept tl'e^e figures as showing conclusively that 
nutritional conditions in Bengal were woise than elsewhere in India, Nevertheless, 
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the rcBults of the investijijation may be quoted as indicating; in a jreneral way the 
unsatisfactory stale of nutrition of the people of rural Befi^al 10 years previous 
to the famine.” 

Amongst a people de-vitalized like what has been described above 
came the famine and the pestilence that accompanied and followed it. 

There has been keen controversy with regard to the 

Death trom famine mortality figures due to thrse two causes. The Com- 
aud pestilence mission has differed from official and non-oflicial 
estimates ; according to it the former has under¬ 

estimated these, while the latter are thought to he over-estimated. 
The official estimate, Mr. Amory’s estimate, was about six to seven 

lakhs ; non-official estimate has been five times tliat figure ; the 

estimate of the Commission has been a figure somewhere in the 
middle, between one million and two millions. TL.kiog the Commission’s 
figures the estimate comes to this. From July to i )eceinher, .1943, 

13,()4,3fio deaths were “recorded” as against an average of G2G,01B during 
the previous five years. In the first six months of 1944, there was 
record of 981,228 deaths, an excess of 422,341 over the number of 
the previous five years. And there are two significant remarks in 
the. Commission’s report that ‘*so far as excess mortality is concerned, 
the year 1944 was almost as disastrous as the previous one.” That 
‘‘The calamity of death fell on a population with low physical renerveK and 
circumHlaiiffcH were favourable for a Hare up of epidemic dincase. The aaaociatiou 
between health conditions in normal times and the high famine mortality muel be 
iiiulerliiicd.” 

The Commission devoted about 34 pages to the discussion of 
“Death and Disease in the Bengal Famine.” Chapter V of Part II. 

is entitled —The Failure to praveiit high mortality, A 
Failure to prevent summary of the Commission’s views and ideas on 
high mortality relation of famines to epidemics is relevant to the 

subject under review in these pages, and wo make 
no apology in presenting it. A famine-stricken population is a sick 
population. Famine moans not only lack of food in the quantitative 
sense l)ut also lack of essential constituents of food that are necessary 
for health. The functioning of every tissue and organ of the body 
is impaired by insufficiency of food ; susceptibility to infection is 
increased, and resistance to disease when contracted is weakened. 
The disorganization of life produced by famine furthers the spread 
of disease of various kinds including the major epidemic diseases. 
In the estimated death of “some 1.5 millions in excess of the average” 
in 1913 and during the first six months of 1944, it is “impossible to 
separate these into groups and to assign a proi)ortion to starvation 
p.nd under-nutrition, another proportion to epidemic disease, and yet 
another to non-epidemic disease.” Dysentry and diarrhoea are pecu¬ 
liarly famine diseases ; as regards cholera other factors may be 
involved in epidemics associated with food shortage and famine. 
‘We agree with the view of the 1901 Commission that much of 

the cholera mortality must ho deemed to have been preventible.... 

A cholera epidemic can be checked, even in a famine-stricken popu¬ 
lation.” Malaria Control in Bengal is a problem for which no 

solution has yet been found. The main responsibility of medical and 
public health authorities was to provide facilities for treatment 
This “responsibility was inadequately fulfilled.” 
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“]ii view of the Hfafe of mcdicBl and public healili orp;anizatioii8 iu R(?iij>al 
before the faniino. it ii- H eneiy HiirpriHiiij^ that thej^ failed to rise to the occiiHioii. 
On the healtfi side, nn patinfaetory attempt was made during the early inonihs to 
deal with the BituaMoii ; tliere was in fact almost a complete break-down of health 
serviceB, affti iing both the centre and the periphery.” 

This story of unpreparedness generated a species of callousness 

to tbo suO'orings of millions that has come upon many of us as a 
surprise. One can understand that times of war 

^*neis ?n hfglr”** create this insensihility, that death and wounds in 
places battlefields, the burning of houses, of crop-laden fields, 

of mills and factories have in combatants and their 
leaders a deadening effect, as well as on the sensilnlitios of increasing numbers 
of men and women. But what we saw and heard of in India 
cannot be explained away by this interpretation of mass or group 
psychology. Lord Linlithgow’s refusal to visit Bengal symbolized 
something, some defect in the character of the Ango-Indian bureau¬ 
cracy that the future historian only can riglitly analyse. Wc are 

too near the event to judge it properly. Political irritation may lead 
us to think that the famino of 1943 in Bengal was allowed to liavo 
such a free run because the value of Indian lives was next to nil 
in the eyes of the men whom an inscrutable fate bad drawn from 
beyond six thousand miles to India to bold sway over men of 
lessor breeds. \Ve may think, many of us do so, lliat men and 
women who agree to live under sueb a disi)ensation, have agreed to 
live under alien rule do not deserve any bettor fate. And that in every 
hundred years, during the middle and end of these years, a retributive 
agency in the heart of Creation takes its revenge on these sub¬ 
humans for failure to display even the (lomentary instincts of all created 

beings that lead tliem to make a show of fight for lit • and happi¬ 
ness. In India the callousness of tne people appeared t have genv:ratad 
in the lioarts of the ruling p^ioxdo and tlieir indigei 
an identical fculing U may he that they felt pity I'u tiios iu'l])li.ss 

and feckless millions, Imt idial. pity more often iltan jcd. wrg -d on 
contempt. And from contempt no noble ondeaveur :;an grow and 

thrive. This is the tragedy of the unnatural relation that historic forces 
have created between the two peoples. This is an interpretation tiiat 
has not been pleasant for an Indian to write. But on no other caa 
the failure of the Linlithgow Administration })o ox])lfiined, Wmld 
opinion now or in the future cannot hc.ld any indiviiliial i\ sponsible 

for the break-down in the decencies of human life that Bengal 

presented in 1943. It would try to satisfy itself with the tliought 

that the people of India deserved the system of Government that 
they have at present, that their littleness of spirit has called out 
the worst of the instincts, impulses and feelings of the ruling race. 
Ilistory cannot have any other judgment passed on the two-conturics old 
Indo-British relation. A contemporary Indian publicist anticipates it only. 


The Woodhead Commission has had something of this tragic 
feeling. Its report bears witness to it. But it could not go into 
„ psychological factors to explain the shame of 1943 

foufhfin* her Chairman of the Commission was a distinguished 

food front member mi the Indian CiviB Service; he was known 

for devotion to his duties, painstaking and heedless 
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of personal comforts. He must have known that the inadequacies of 
the Administration boded no good to any body, Indian or British. 
But caught in its “steel frame,” no individual British administrator 
has hoon ahh^ to g(jt ov^r the inertia of things in a dependent” 
country ; tho o among them who tried to “hustle” the path(3tically 
content people failed to make any impression, and, perhaps, retired with 
bitterness. The more stolid among them carried on without hope and 
without any exaltation of feeling that only a native can feel. To a 
rnling r;c- tliiis circumstanced, came w.ir—a war that required the 
wliolo-sonlod S' rvic'i of the people, a total w^ar tliat could have no 
incJcy for any individual, a war of survival for the British Empire 
that fc r a])Out a century and more has been dictating the patterns of 
tliought and c/mduc.t to tho world. In B>ritain tlujy have shown 
liow an unready Government could he galvanized into concentration 
of elTort that could transform the face of the country. Britain that 
depended for eight months in the year on import of food grains, 
of moat, for butter and fat, from Argentina, from Canada from Australia, to 
he carried across thousands of miles of S’lbmarin -infested sear-, ].'i il:iin 
with food rationing, with cloth rationing, with rationing in c\ery bit 
and item of every-day necessities, Britain has shnwri what could be 
ciont to maintain tha health and stamina of the people During tho 
last world war Lloyd George, the British Premier and tlie organiser 
of the British victory in that war, had spoken of th * C-3 poc»ple 
from whom tha lighting forces of Jiritiun caia c And during the 

uneasy peace of twenty years that stood h tweeu tliuso two world 

wars, the health front and tlie nutrition front i>i tho country had 
not been at all compact, what with the slump in woild trade and 

what with unemidoymant that atllictod oiie-sixth of the population. 
“An un-em])loyod ex-S-'rvice man,” sulhning from this debacle in the 
material life of his country liad “tc^asted’* her in words that laid 

hare the tinsel glory of the imperialism that Britishers glorv in, and 
that is the imvy and temptation of all a.spiring nations ol tlie modern 
world. Writing to the Loudon L'iuu/ IJjralJ—ihc organ ui the 
Labour Party—ho burst into this poem. 

‘‘Protector of weaker nations, whetlier Arab, or Pole or Greek. 

Always ready to help—abroad—Uis the second time w’e speak. 

We have drunk before to d'hy greatness where the sunk'Mi roads ran rctl. 

Some of us drink this second toast—but the lucky ones are dead. 

Ocean and dock and harbour where flamint; warships sank ; 

Field and forest of Flanders are red with the first wc drank. 

Now—worklesB, homeless and hopeless—a second toast, we give 

To a land where heroes—and profitrors —but no one cIhc— can live. 

We are down in the gutter, England—down and damned and done. 

But we pledge a toast to thy greutneaa, thy greatness that we have won, 

With watar stale from the gutter, we pledge thee, deep and strong. 

Oh Land! where a man is free—to starve, if he doesn’t take too long.” 

This was the country to which a total war threw a great 

challenge. And the Government and the p>eople rose up to it v^ith 

unity of purpose, the latter slilliug tlie hittorness 
between^ Imta hearts that tho poem quot' d above had 

amt Britain , given expression to. This was a contrast, set against 
' the background of things in Ii dia, that made all the 

difference between a sovereign nation and a subject people. One may 

wonder that men like the writer of the above pocm, fully conscious 
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of the iniusticoB of the social and economic regime obtaining in Bri¬ 
tain, should have risen so nobly to avert the threat to the norms 
and forms of British life, and should have fought so gallantly to 
preserve these. This could be explained by tbo feeling, instinctive in 
free men, that in face of a foreign invasion all other considerations 
should fade from view, that the injustices and inequities of social 
and economic arrangements could \YiUt rectification and reform till 
victory-day, victory over the foreign foe. This feeling transforms the 
habitual smugness of the bureaucrat as well as the bitterness in the 
heart of the submerged millions that are to ho found oven in politi¬ 
cally free nations of the world. This was the transformation that we 
saw taldng place in Britain. And this was the transformation that 
was absent from India. And because of this contrast an area like 
Britain highly deficit in food grains was the better in health owing 
to rationed life, and a self-sufficient area like India had to register 
the death of a few^ millions of men and women duo to starvation and 
disefiiScS caused by long-continued malnutritiion—fruits of an alien State 
policy. The Wood head Commission has laid hare certain of ihe oiemonts 
of the problem that was set before it to unravel and explain. From 
the law of its being the Commission could not be expected to indiciuo 
the ramifications of this policy, the many ways in which it made the poverty 
in the material life of India inevitable. In this volume of the 
Annual Kcginter w^e have tried to point out how British methods of 
administration and exploitation have resulted in devitalizing the people 
in India. In normal times the signs of this poverty do not engage 
attraction. But 1943 and 1944 high-lighted these for all the world 
to see. 

Mr. Casey relieved Sir Thomas Rutherford of his heavy duties as 
Governor of Bengal in the early months of 1944, wdion the ravages 
of famine had exhausted themselves and those of 
inoDUought^tbe PQstilonce were in the ascendant. On the 1st of 

pestilence April, in course of a broadcast, sent out to 

re-assuro public opinion that the worst days were 
over, ho acknowledged that the machinery of “general administration” 
which he had been handling had “never been designed to meet the 

very abnormal problems with which it was so suddenly faced.” In a 

report published by the Bengal Government were given certain striking 
figures of expenditure by it on medical relief, water supply and other 
matters—Rs. one crore during the official year 1943-'44. As regards 
combating diseases the following facts and figures wore relevant. The 
preventive staff were raised from 2,950 to 4,500 ; in normal years the 
number of anti-cholera inoculations given per week was 70.000 ; now it 
is 7,60,000 ; the number of vaccinations given per week was 65,000, 
now it is 9,50,000 ; in normal years Government supply of vaccine 
lymp per week was 5,50,000 grains ; during December 1, 1943, to March 
25,1944, it distributed 61,20,131 grains ; in normal years Government stock of 
cholera vaccine averaged 4,15,000 c. c. per week ; now it is 15,07,000 c. c. ; 
the total number of vaccinations and inoculations given from Ist of Novem¬ 
ber, 1943, to the 1st of April, 1944 was 1,11,39,706 and 69,08,662 res¬ 
pectively ; during February, March, April the target was six millions. 
Another Table gave a list of medical and non-medical drugs and 
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equipment Biipplied to civil and military hospitals by the Government. 
It made an impr^r^sivo show But whether or not these were adequate 
to the needs of the situation created by famine and pcj.^tilenco 
is more than laym'm can say. A Gov^rnnunt re port has ^aid tliat 
between “ist Nov(uid)»-r, 1913, and Ist April, 1944,—1,1J,39,70G vac¬ 
cinations and ()'-»,ns,()()2 inoculations were given in Bei^gal.” This 
gives an idea of the nature of the devastation that was wrecking the 
Province, the incidence of the various diseases that found a fertile 
soil in the famine-stricken b )dies of millions in Ber'gal. Dr. B C. 
liny, Fnsident of the Bengal Medical Kelief Ctj-ordina'ion Cianmittee, 
gave a realistic ])icturo of the situation in course of a statement made 
to a Press Confcr.'nce hekl on the fith June, 1911. 

“ ...tlie (ii)vrrr)meiit had decland 18 diH'ri<‘i8 to under the r:rip of Pirudl- 
pox find ehebra ill an epidemic loini wldle ilie incideneo 'd midmin uas 
lip again according to the report uc ived l>y the (lornmitiee. J’lu' lo a! p Muila'ion 
of ihe diaries conuH to 4 ciooh 47 7 bikha. (Itanting llnit, tin* epid-iniew iunl 
affce'rd only fy i per een*. of liie ponulaiion, though Hccor^iing to tlie rcporlH 
rec* iv d iiy the Ciimminee aonie diniricirt had even 8f) p.c. lo ‘J(j c. of ii»R 
population afheied witli malaria a connervative egiimatH would he tlia mine than 
2 eri'i-fH of Ih hual’H ])oi'll 1 a I ioii weie attaekid with epithmiK. At thia rate, I, 00 
medical ninlH Imd to he rai-*d if llie epidcmits were lo tie off-lively fought.' 


Non offic al medi¬ 
cal men were not 
ball died 


The non-official m^ dicnl men of Calcutta and Bengal, the organisers 
and conductors of relief oiginizations, were nob sutisfiod with the 
arrang'-ments made on behalf of the Govirmrumb to 
ni'-ct the postil nee. They felt itnprlltMl, thr-refore, to 
organize themselves into a new org inizati. m in order 
to co-ordinate tlieir activities for lighting tliis monaco 
On the 42th F' hruary, 1914, their reprtisentaMves up t at a coni' r> nee 
in which wuis formed the Bengil MtHliiuil R lief Co ordiuati ;n Com¬ 
mittee with a vi' w to pool together all their resources f r an all¬ 
round ofTorb to provide uu'dical relief in the Province. The n-^ces^iby 
for such a co-orilinatiul effort grew out of the fact that ‘ official 

reli'f Mg ncies were albog.d.h r unsulfici nb tv) c q^ie with Ih enneg nb 

situation that had arisen.” T explain this, a report from a Cal-eitta 
daily (March 2, 1944) was quoted which showed how the official 
arrangi'iucnt.s, as always, were too late and too few. It was when 

cfiidcinics had assumed alarming proportions that the Gov.u'nin nt Woke 

up to the f^lcb that a start must ho made for the appointm mb of “spe¬ 

cial medical officers etc. for relief purposes.’’ The Set-up of tliis 
offictial oi g inisation was as follows. Thti sanctioned strength of 
doctors, nurses, and others were 290, 1,200, 5,700 respectively. Tlie 

luiiiiher ri cruited was 133,710 and 2,8^.i0 respectivi ly. And the 
inaugural miieting of the new Committee was quite justiti* d in rocord- 
iiig tluit “such services as could he renderv*d by paid or salaried staff 

Were not sufliidenb to cupe with the enormous task ahead, particularly 
as clfeclive relief work could bo po.^sible only in an atmosphire of 

complete co-ojiiration between the relit 1 work, rs and the people.” 

This comment throws light on the difficulties iilaced even inthotath of 
relief work by the unnatural relation between the State in India 
and the people under its charge. People suffering fiom disabilities 
could not heartily respor d to the relief operations staUed under Gov¬ 
ernment auspices—this has been invariable ixpirimce in India. And 

jlibia experience must have been the intpiialien oi the cen^nicnt 
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quoted »bove from the report of the Bengal Medical Belief Co- 
oroination Committee. This mentality will persist as long as this un¬ 
natural relation continues to poison human relations in India 

The publicist in India would be failing in his duty if he did not 
bear witness to the valuable w^ork done by this Committee. Nineteen 
Constiturnts of organizations co-operated to form it whose names 
th« Bengal Medi- should have a record in the pages of history. They 
cal Relief Co ordl- were : 1. All India Women’s Conference. 2. Bengal 

nation Committee Qiyj] Protection League. 8. Bengal Muslim League 
Belief Committee. 4. Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha Relief Com¬ 
mittee. 5 Bengal Provincial Trade Union Congress Belief Committee- 
6. Bengal Belief Committee. 7. Bengal Women’s Pood Committee. 
8. Calcutta Relief Committee. 9. Friends Ambulance Unit and Ameri¬ 
can Friends’ Service Committee. 10. Indian Medical Association. 11. 
Mahila Atma Baksha Sarnity 12 Marwari Belief Society. 13. Mayor’s 
Belief Fund. 14. Mymensingh Sammilanoe. 15. People’s Belief Com¬ 
mittee. 16 Punjab Belief Committee. 17. Servants of India Sociaty. 
18. Students’ Joint Belief Board. 19. United Teachers’ A Students' 
Belief Committee. These relief organizations have been maintaining 
142 Medical units in different parts of the Province, 80 undt^r their 
direct charge, and 53 placed under the Medical Bt lief Co-ordinal ion 
Committee. Each such Unit is manned by one doctor and two medi¬ 
cal assistants- It is not possible to describe in detail the activities 
of each one of these units, as we have not near at hand their reports. The 
cost of each unit is more than Rs. 500/- every month. As an ac¬ 
knowledgment of the debt immense of onrUoss gratitude that Bengal 
owed to those organizations and their workers, we record certain 
figures that will give an idea of the work done by the^m. The 
Bengal Relief Committee came first in the numb r of Units maintained by 
them, 38 under their own direct supervision and 11 under the Co-ordinating 
Committee. Next came the Bengal Civil I’rotection Committee with 
16 Units all directly under its control . then came the People’s 
Belief Committee with 19 Units- 11 under its direct control and 8 
under the Co-ordination Committee ; the Bengal Piovincial Hindu 
Mahasabha Relief Committee came next with 12 Units, all under its 
direct control ; the Servant of India Society of Poona maintained 10 
Units by itself ; the Bengal Muslim Ijt aguo Belief Committee had 7 
Units—2 under its direct control and 6 were placed under the Co¬ 
ordination Committee. Over and above those came Medical volunteers 
from outside Bengal whose number was more than 104. The organiza¬ 
tions which sent them with drugs and mt^dicinea wore 8 in number— 
Madras Students’ ('rganization—14 volunteers ; Bengal Medical Relief 
Committee (Bombay)—41 volunteers ; Punjab Medical Students’ Bengal 
Belief Mission—21 volunteers ; Ahmedabad Bengal Bahet Committee— 
16 volunteers ; Lucknow Medical College—4 volunteers ; Agra Medical 
School—4 volunteers ; Assam Relief Jomrait’ee —4 volunteers ; Hyderabad 
‘Deccan)—1. The kind of medical relief that organizations like these 
carried on may be illustrated from the report of the Servants of India 
Society of Poona Their medical work with the co-operation of 25 
graduates of the Tilak Vidyapith of Poona, started about the middle 
of December, 1943 and came to a close on May 20, 1944. During 

tbete five months 17 centres were started for giving frse msdiosl aid, 
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The number of patients, most of them suffering from malaria and 
scabbies, diarroboea and dysentery, treated at these Centres, averaged 
between 2,000 to 2,300 daily. In addition to treating sick people who 
could come to the Centres, the doctors wont out to the surrounding 
villages, met the patients in their own homes and gave them 

the necessary treatment. In fact, from certain points of view, this 

part of the work formed **an important feature of the relief" adminis¬ 
tered by medical men hailing from other Provinces. Not the least 
of it was that they came thus to acquire an intimate knowledge of 
life as it is lived in Bengal. 

The various reports of the work of these organizations bear 
testimony once again to the value of non-oflicial activities in training 

people of India in the duties of ciiizens that have a history 
Value of this non- of their own traceable to the sixties of the last century, 
official work ^^Q have tried to trace it in the last volume of the 
Afwual Reuister (pp. 58- 9). A report of the Medical 
Belief Co-ordination Committee makes certain remarks wdiich show 
that the people who sought relief preferred non-official help to 

official : “no wonder that patients have always shown an unhe»itating 
preference for our medical centres for their treatment and have come 

from long distances, even though official medical units have some¬ 
times existed near their homes " This popular attitude is a comment¬ 
ary on all Government activities. Officers of the Administration 
recognized it. And their appreciation came to non-official organiza¬ 
tions in spite of the many mental inhibitions prevalent. The Director 
of Public Health, Bengal, in a circular letter, dated the 8th November, 
1944, addressed to the District Quinine Rationing Authorities, directed 
their attention to the value of the work done by and through the 

constituents of the Bengal Medical Belief Co-ordination Committee. 

’Theee Units are most valuable means of euHuring that malaria cases receive 
proper treatment and must be regarded us very iniportiint adjuncts to the efforts 
of Government in this respect. It is very desirable, therefore, that whatever 
assistance is available by way of voluntary relief organization Units should be 
fully utilized and that there should he no unneceBsary dithculties placed in the way 
of such Units in carrying out their important role,” 

With this quotation we propose to end the discussion of the 
harrowing experiences that Bengal passed through during the twelve months 

beginning from July, 1943 to June, 1944. It is 

cltyTn^OrlBsa*^' because we believe that the events in Bengal do but 
& Bljapur represent the material poverty that has followed 
British methods of administration and exploitation 
that we have devoted such an amount of space to bring into focus 
all the elements that went to the making of this debacle. A report 
of the Servants of India Society drew attention to the fact that "the 
sufferings of Orissa were overshadowed by those of Bengal ; but, 
though limited in extent they were as acute as those of the famine- 
stricken districts in Bengal." Again, “the situation in Orissa, where 
the distress though less in extent than in Bengal, was comparable 
with it in intensity, failed to attract public attention, it is believed, 
largely because of censor^^hip restrictions ” Belief of famine-stricken 
people in the district of Bijapur in the Bombay Presidency commenced 
under the auspices of this Society in 1942 and continued up to 
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Octoher, 1943. The Bijapur Famino Relief Committee of Bombay 
bandied about 8 lakhs of rupees in this work Food and clothes 
bad to bo buppli d to men and women ; ‘ catilo rt lief” had to be 
undertaken ; “cattle camps” bung establislitul. Items of expenditure 
indicate the many ways the R lief Coimnitteo had to face novel 
situations On cattle feeiling centres and camps were expended al)Out 
two and hall lakhs of rupees ; on plougli centres about seventeen 
thousand rupe(is ; on a cattle breeding sclieme rupees fifty thousand. 
The Govtrmutnt of Boml)ay agreed to bear the whole cost of a 
scheme for maldng plough bullocks availablo to cultivators at r(uison* 
able rates of hire if the Society uruh rtook the r^spon^ihility of 
w^orking it. 37 Centres in different Taluqas were opuied with a 

cornpK Hu nt of 152 pairs of })ullock3 ; to meet the difficulty nbout 
fodder 41 Free Cattle Feeding Centres were opened in the district, 
feeding (),487 cattle per day. 

“Kerela is today as famine-stiicken as Bengal,” said the poet 
Vattathol in a speech at Bombay in October, 1943. Kerala is the 

narrow stup of laud hing ))etween tlie West rn 
Famine condi- Chats and the Arabian Sea, stretching fiom ^'apoComo- 
lions in Kerala jp the south to Bombay Pi’i sKiciicy in llie north 

It includes the two States—Travaneore and Cochin, 
the whole of Malabar district (British) and pans of two oi her Ih iii.^h 
districis—South Cariara and Nilgiris. The common bond ol the Malay* 
alain literature hold togtitlur t\u se areas divided into so many ad¬ 
ministrative units It lias a population of one crore twenty laldis of 
P' ople. A n port on the life of this peoide says that even during 

pre-war tinu s tin ir daily portion of food-grains was 8 to 10 cz of rice 

per ht ad. They deiieiidcd on hurma for about 50 jicr ceiit. of their 
food-grains. With the loss of this souice of vup))ly, and the ban put 
by tlio Gtivernment of Madras on export in July, lOBi, conditions of 
famine appealed in Kerala, in two-third of its area. In Bee. mher, 1912, 
Malayalam pajie.rs niportud that peoi»le were reduced to taking 2 to 3 
oz. ul lice p< r head tier day. llie causes tluit precipitated the famine 
in Bengal worked towards the same catastrophe in Kerala—complacency, 
corruption, narrowness of ^ision in high places and selhshucss in tlio 
general body ol the people. The State Covernments sullVred from the 
same handicaps as their opposite numbers in the Governments in 
British India. The result was, as Mr. K. M S. Namboodiripad’s pam¬ 
phlet—A'oo/ 171 Kerald —says that during periods between 1942 and 1911, 
there have been “four famines—one for every half a year—eaeii lasiiug 
for 2 to 3 months these were “cycles of starvation periods and half 
starvation periods” throughout the years. During the winter of 1943 
Bevt ral villages had to go without rice for three to four weeks. During 
the “non-famine” months a typical village in the deficit areas—in two- 
thirds of Kt;rala—got 4 or 6 oz. of rice per head per day ; during 
“famine” montlis I 2 to 2 oz. per head per day was the quota. This 
arrangement just managed to keep these people alive ; they survived 
‘ as an emuciated, under-nourished, epidoniic-strick^ n mass of humanity 
but, neverthi less, a survival of living humanity.” These conditions 
of starvation and semi-starvation created ep dt niics ; during June-August, 
1943, theie was an epidemic killing 30,0b0 people. I'euple will ask 
why is it that Bengal with a 10 per cent ot deheit in her food grains 
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Lll a viftim to famine, while Kerala with her 50 per cent deficit 
Was sivtid from such a catastrophe. The Wiifcer whom wo have been 
quoting from has su-‘gesbed an ijitiorpretation. Anthoriry in h ngal did 
not undtu'stand the dang r of her po-ition while the very deKp( rato 
position ot her f(jod stocks” saved Kerala from the horrors of famine. 

Authority in this area, Indian and British, knew this despmate” 
p (sition arifl took early steps to meet famine condition half way. 

We have brought the story of the disintegration of the social 

arinis spread over the wlnde country to a focus. 

Wo have soon how im llici* ricy in Gov. rnim nt and 
conniption in the machim ry was reilectcd in the 

conduct of c]as‘^os among tlio p oi>h' who in their greed 
si.uit their neighbours to death and nak-driess. lAiod 
and cloth have been made raiitios, beyond tho rt'ach of tho majority 
of tlio pi\ plo. Wo will, perhaps, Denver know the many ramifications 
of the proi^csses liy which corruptors in otfieial positions and profit¬ 
eers in the cvery-day necs'S^itios of the lirougiit aliout this 

sluime Hiid (h gr.idat ion to the lif«» of our country. In the last volum s 
of ili-.i AuhHaiI wui have tried to show how the politicians 

of tile Mu-liiu L'Oiguo in llengal exidoited tin ir position as upholders 
of the Naziinuiilin I\Iini.^try to dehaunch adniinisfrative and social 
lif.i in the J’nnince. It is not possible to have dt tails of thcs (3 
UefaviouH activiiieH recorded in official publications, and the Press has 
also fail' d to record the proceedings in (Courts before wiiicli p Tsons 
aeeU“.ed of dishonesty and corruptions were tried. The Famine C'm- 


mis>ion jiresidt'd 
this phase of tho 
that elal)!.)ratent^ss 
its enquiry put 
KiKjuiry t ommit.te 
ih'j4, to siugcst 
admiiiistr.ition” of 
when tlu'SC! lines 


(AU r by Sir John Woodhtad has not gone over 
break-down in the adiiutii>trativti machinery with 
that tho subject deserved. Perhaps, the terms of 
maturs of mural lapse out of hound. Another 
c, appointt d by the Governor of Bengal in DcCLUiiber, 
ri comm* Delations for tho “imiirovernent of the 
tho Pro\ince submitted its report during the time 
wei e hi ing written. It was presided over by Sir 


Arehihald Howlands who has just succeeded to the iiosition held by 
Sir Jetemy Kaisman, Finance Member in the Governor-General’s 
Exi cutivo Council. In Chap er YIl of tho Eeport, entitled— Ma- nimj 
1h ‘ Machi' f —in Para 219, the Comniitteo in course of certain references 
to ‘^^ervico Llorale,” gave it out that its members have been told that 
“there has been a marked deterioration in tho morale uf the services as a 
result of the impact of political forces on the frame-work of tho 
l^ormaneut administration.” 

“Tiie Bervices appreheiui that amenability to Ministerial pressure and a 
‘correci’ atliliule tovMiids qiicsiionB in >/\hiih the f’any fur tlie lime being in 
offiee Ih ])jii liciilarly iiiLeresLed are more likely to lead to promotion than adminis- 
trulive ellii'ii ncy." 

This demoralization became evident during 1943-’44 when tho 
pulicy-cairying machintry in the Bengal Administration was found to 
be so morally inadequate. But it is not quite true to say 
Why the bureau* that Ministerial Parties wore tho only sources of 
cracy failed evil. The traditions of the higher bureaucracy with 
its “attitude of aloof superiority” had done nothing to 
enlist the support of the public for any measurea either oi preven- 
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tion of unhealthy tendoncies or of reform of the existing conditions; 
the Kowlands Committee referred with “surprise and regret” to evidence 
of this attitude wijich appeared “to pay greater regard to the mechani¬ 
cal operation of a soul-loss machine than to promoting the welfare 
of the people and look upon themselves as masters rather than as 
servants of the people.” A bureaucracy afflicted by this malady was 
paralysed by the shock of the Japanese War, and it did things and 
failed to do things that only added to the coi.fusion of things. 
From this the descent to corruption in the lower rungs of the 
ofljcial hierachy was a logical step We want to describe this 
development in the words of the Eowlands Committee’s report, not 
because it said anything original or what others have not said, 
but because it is necessary to have a record of what an official 
Committee has had to recognize. It is rather a long quotation. 

"'J'he war )iere, aa elaewhtre, bieeda coiiditioDB vihich make money-making 
easy. Pariicularly did Uuh heroine ao when the supply of commodities became so 
abort that GdVMiimmt wae forced to grant iirpiirea to trade in them, 'ihe 
poHHeaaion of a lirenre became a thing of liigh value and diaboneat and unaciipul- 
OUH peiBona did not Ineiiaie to (ffer bribea in Older to secure the licence to trade 
iu the ci mmoditieH afftciid. 'Ihr power to giant hcencea was in many caaeB in 
the handa of ttnipoiHiy HtuffM not veiaed in the traditioiiB of the Service, with no 
)>roapect oi aptrnjHnrnt enreer in it and piovid*d with an opportunity for making 
easy nuincy whidi many of them found it impoaBihle to let Blip. 

' War conditioiia tliua provided the opportunity, but it cannot be denied that 
it became all too caHy for diaboncHt men to aetze the opportunity of illicit gain by 
reaeon of two tliin^a namely, (a) ilbadviecd adminieiiative action ; (b) defectB in 
the Law which made dciertion of offcuctB difficult and which provide inadtquate 
peiiakitH for convicted offindciH. 

“To take theae two jointB in turn. The power to grant IicenceB to deal in 
commoditicB in short Hiqif ly was conferred on enbotdinateB and bmpotary cilicialH, 
with liule or no attempt being made to lay down rulea preBcribing to whom, and 
ill what cirriiinB'aiiccH. licenceH abould be granted. 'Jhe commoditieB bting in 
Bhon Hupply, common aeiiHe Blionid aiiggeat that ))ermitR ahonld at leaat have been 
confined to reputable boua fide dealers in (he commoditiiB concerned. Indeed, the 
BcDHible comae would have been, aB was in fact done in the Uuibd Kingdom, 
to reduce rattier than to increaBe the number of authorized dealera. Nothing of 
the Bort Beems to liave been attempted in Bengal, and people, often of ill repute, 
ruBbed ill to obtain permitH to purcliaae commodities in which they had never 
dealt before and iu which they had no intention of trading, except in the black 
market. 'Jfie profits obtainable were bo cnoimouB that applicants for permits had 
no hesitation iu ofieriug bribes far too templing for ofiicialB on relatively low rates 
of pay to reBiBt. 

“So widespread has corruption become, and bo defeatist iB the attitude taken 
towards it, that we tliink that the most drastic steps should be taken to stamp 
out the evil which has corrupted the public service and public morals. Anything 
lees is a denial of justice to the po r people of the province, who comprise the 
bulk of the population and who, in the end, have to pay for the bribea which go to 
enyicb the unsorupulouB and the dishonest.” 


The Woodhead Commission and the Howlands Committee could 
not have framed their verdict with regard to wide-spread corrupt- 
p ion on the basis of facts placed before them by 

meet has doiirto non-official witnesses and their statements. The 
stamp out the evil Government must have placed dossiers in their hands 
to help them in coming to their verdict. These 
dossiers must have taken months to collect ; the details of bribery 
and oorruption must have been definite. Otherwise, the verdict of 
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these two Government Gommifctees would not have been as strong 
as it is. The Rowlands Committee indicated one seat of evil—the 
way in which the number of authorized dealers in commodi'iies that 
were in short supply was increased, and “pt^ople often of ill repute,’* 
to quote the Committee’s words, were allowed “to obtain permits to 
purchase commodities in which they had never dealt before, and in 
which they had no intention of trading, except in the black market ” 
The committee appeared to suggest and believe that only “officials 
on relatively low rates of pay” were concerned with granting such 
permits. We do not know on the strength of what facts did the 
Committee pass this judgment, why it did not trace the evil higher 
up in the Nazimuddin Ministry whose policy of establishing and 
maintaining the communal ratio in the trade and commerce of the 
Province was responsible for increasing the number of dealers who 
received permits, thus introducing inexperienced and unreadable per¬ 
sons into these activities The Woodhead Commission Report has 
stigmatized this policy. And we are upheld in our conviction that 
through the loophole of “communal ratio” has flowed over the body 
politic of Bengal the corruption that has been deplored in the Rowlands 
Committee’s Report. It has called attention to the “defeatist attitude” 
adopted by the Government and the people with regard to this evil. 
It is not necessary to plead alihi on behalf of the latter, the 
hoarders and profiteers who form the majority of this anti-social 
confraternity. We have to confess with shame that these corruptors 
of social morals should have come in such numbers from the heart 
of Indian society. But it cannot be denied that they could not have 
flourished and made such a parade of their ill-gobttm wealth if 
the State in India had frowned on them. We do nob know how 
do they deal with moral lepers like these in other countries. Bub 
we cannot believe that the State in th^se turn the blind eye on 
lapses like these. But here in India the Sta e has been philosophically 
indifferent to the corruption that throve unchecked and unashamed. 
We do not forget though that Mr Richard Casey, the Governor of 
Bengal, called attention to this deterioration in a broadcast of his in April, 
1944. We have not heard since then that his Exc< llency has taken 
any positive step to sterilize the sources of evil. It may be that the 
reform of morals does not come within His Excellency ’s many discretions 
and special responsibilities. 

The disintegration of material and moral life that through famines 
and scarcities in various parts of India erupted into view during 
1943-’44 has an intimate relation to the system of 
How Britain administration that Britain has eat tblish d in this 
started tha evil country and that has been worsening conditions with 
every year that India remains unfree. The trappings 
and equipments of modern life that havr followed the British rulers 
into India kept our people ignorant of the real character of this rule— 
how by a combination of the ruler and the trader the norms and 
forms of Indian life were wrecked beyond repair, and nothing has 
been placed in the vacuum to repair the destruction caused. We do 
not hold any individual Briton responsible for the havoc that his 
system of rule has wrought in our country. The whole generation that 
witnessed the spread of British influence over the globe, that helped 
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to found thn British Empire, knew no better. In their treatment of 
thfur own people th-‘y were no better in (lisi^O'Seasing millions of 
Britishers of t!)»^ir lands and driving them to work-hons'S fr m which 
were r- erniled the hands’ for tlie working of factories run by sfearn, 
and her traders covering the world with the oommodibi'*s maniifacf ured in 
them. An interpreter of Britain’s industrial develop rjomt has described 
this dev('luj)ment in the following words : 

‘‘‘-'cp iro Wcf-tcrn .Tnniar, n tn*.‘h fnrmin}r d'sciple of Arthur A’ouug who 
would Hi t sPal the gooHp frnm the conimon, huf. hfl<l no fii*niph> Htcnluitj: 

the Ci’Tnni'ui from ihe hnm oi ooose, w:is nncotiwiu’ouBly t'criniiui.'; for hi-i luit.si 
rival, the machirn'-owiiiriir C'vdralist. fttnl when the villiiic Itnd h^en omptit’d out 
i/ilo the wo(k t)Oiisp, it f>)Io\«ed or loL*ic«IIy bn the dcdueiions of Ad.uu Smith, 
or the mpchauitrs of his young friend Watt of Grenock, that, the woik-houso 
wonhl be emptied into the factory.” 


Another 
of Briti'^h 

Mode rn indiiRtfia 
liarn <%. agrarian 
decay 


historian has dpserihed fliis process of the dcstruclion 
institutions as and when ttie young t sons of I’>riti‘dt 

families were ranging over t,he worhl, d i‘ tm idt r ito 
bv t.his chaos in the social life of tln.ir e)nntry. 

They h'ft th'ir land because it could not luild out 
any hop'‘S to them of hett'r life. Btit, even in their 
exile they found consolation in tho gramdeur and glory of an 

imp rial destiny that their tiny island in tlie north Atlantic had 

secured. Blinded })y this prospect, the few and tlte many in Britain, 
tho privileg.^d and the unprivileged in the courdrv, fail 'd to nf)tico 
the ‘England of the poor,” and were ignorant c f the “black abyss 
wbich la,y under trm surface of England’s wealth,’* t i quote from a 
biography of Llovd George To summarise'the words of auoth-T, G. K. 
Chesterton’s interpretation of iliis d 'Veloprn-'nt in his country s di-*y und 
pradiioi, al’ through t.lie ISi.h cuitury, all through bh ^ Whig s])hv*i-h al) Jut 
liherty, nil through the Tory spe-ches ab )ut, ]):itrio*.isin, rhiMugh the 
p eriod of Wnndcwasb and Plassev, tbrongb tbo p‘riod of Traf. lgir and 
Waterloo, the Oentrnl Senate of tbo nn,tion, the Barli im ut, was 
passing ]^>ill fiffc(>r Bdl for the end sure ])y the great landlo ds of such 
of the common lands as bed survived out of tho great ‘communal 
system of tlie Middle Age.s.” These Ench)sure Acts in coursn of huby 
years (1760-18001 numb ered 2,000 ; and tlm areas enclosed were 24,: 8, 
721 acres of common fr-lds and 74,518 acres of waste lands. An,bur 
Young, one of the foremost of the advocates of this cnlargt nient of the 
private estates, recognized all the same that “by nineteen out of cvi ry 
Tnclosure Bills, the poor are injured, and grossly injnn d ” Tlu) ques¬ 
tion l)een asked—wliv should the British poor have accepted ihi.s 

di'p-‘nsation ? The reply hasb 'on—* so inmniount were the needs of rho 
nation for more food, and so deep the sense of sid)ord'nation among the 
masses.”— {G^’orqp. Pf^rrifi — ll}*> I at rial f>f Mtulrm Eiiul^i n.-i.) 

And what was the result of these enclosures ? England bccam ^ a coun¬ 
try of largo estates Before Waterloo there were many commoners 
and yeomen. Even in 1831 when census figiiresN were avail.ddo, of the 
2,36,343 male occupiers of land, about two-tlfths employ(vl no labomvrf, 
while the remainder employed an average of only bi bibourers per 
farmer. In Scotland at the same time, of about 80.000 occupiers, 
more than two thirds employed no labourers, and in Ireland more than 
throe quarters of those were poor cottiers. In marked conirast to this 
was the state of things in France. There were throe and half million 
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land-owners, three millions of whom cultivated on the average only 
fourteen acres per head. By 1831, the old race of small independent 
farmers was disappearing from the British country-side. They have 
all nearly gone to-day, not merely the names but their blood relations 

also have gone out of the old habitat. Most of their successors are 

descended from “workers”, and the tradition of bard work remains 

with them. 

In other countries also the same development 
Tho same develop- has taken place. To quote from the Japan Times, 

nient in Japan written about ten years ago, 

“The most unfortunate aspect has been the decline in the status of the farming: 
population which has taken place hand in hand with increase in production of 
agricultural produce and even with increased investments and (general risinp; of the 

land wealth of the country.We thus witness in Chosen (Korea) a development 

which has taken })lace to a decree in Japan also, namely, the welfare of the 

agrarians being sacrificed for ]>rogress in urban areas.” 

Modern industrialism of which Britain was the pioneer and has 
been its beneficiary for about two centuries, picking up the cream 
from the material life of tho world—this economic 
eraUU to*the**” dispensation imposed on the broad mass of the 

detriment of India British people cruel sacrifices. It could not be 

milder to Indian interests and rights. What this has 
meant to India was brought out in 1943-’44, the culmination of 
about two centuries of exploitation. One of their historians R. 
Rickards, writing in tho early years of the 19th century, more than 
a hundred years back, wrote : 

“It is the ayatem which generatea, maturea and perpetuates the whole evil. 
It commenced in error ; it haa been continued through a long train of oppreaaive 
exactions, which our ablest servants have laboured in vain to alleviate ; and it 
finally fixes ita haplesa victims to the galling oar for life.” 

Mr. Rickards was speaking of the land system associated with the 
name of Lord Cornwallis in Bengal and of the Ryotwari system 
in Madras that broke up the socio-economic arrange- 
Huge profiteering ments in the Provinces. The whole range of laws 
in sale of gold and ordinances that the British rulers passed and 
prescribed for the benefit of this country suffered a 
sea-change that in the result constituted an “evil” so far-reaching in 
its effects, that after about one hundred and fifty years of their intro¬ 
duction they still act as poison. And it erupts into attention every 
now and then. It very often happens that the people do not under¬ 
stand the causes and consequences of the malady. During the period 
we have been discussing, the Finance Secretary, in presenting the 
budget to the Council of State on February 29, 1944, incidentally 
referred to “another important inflationary measure,” viz, the sale of 
gold that had been going on for the last six months. Mr. Jones did 
not like this gold sale ; he thought that investment in Government 
securities with the liberal terms now offered to “the 'small investor” 
was a better proposition. But there were some who under the 
influence of the “primitive and illogical” alternative preferred gold. 
And, for thoir benefit the Reseive Bank of India was gelling gold 
provided by the Governments of Britain and the United States 
of Anaericfi; and the sale proceeds were being used by them towaids 

13 
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the payment of tboir war transactions in India. Mr. Jones tendered 
a certificate to this way of checking inflation and the rise in the prices 
of commodities. This story of the gold sale looked so respectable and 
innocent. But members in the Central Assembly presented its other 
side during the same budget session. Let us indicate it in the 
words of Sir Vithal Narayan Chandavarkar representing in the 
Assembly Indian commerce in the Bombay Presidency through the 
Bombay Millowners* Association. 

“.it is now cl ear that gold is being sold by the Reserve Bank as agents 

of the British and United States of America Treasuries and the proceeds are 
utilized to pay partially for the expenditure incurred on behalf of these two 
countries in India. What, however, seems strange and inequitable is that, while 
the world price of the metal—based on the oflicial price of 168 shillings and .T) 
dollars per ounce in Britain and the United Btates respectively—is equivalent to 
Rfl. 42 and odd ])er tola together with charges at about b per cent, gold should be 
sold in India at as liigh as Ks. 71, and the worst of all this is that the entire 
profit amounting to nearly Hr. 29 to Rs. 30 per tola goes to the foreign exchequer 
instead of to the Government of India. If it is argued that India is now getting 
the gold, it need hardly be emphasised that goods are far more essential to the 
United States of America and the United Kingdom in these days than gold. 
According to market eslinintes, some five million (fifty lakhs) tolas have been 

sold so far, yielding a net profit of at least Ks. I.'') crores. Jf these funds had 
accrued to the Indian Exchequer instead of such wealthy countries as the United 
Kingdom and the United vStates of America, the li»dian tax-payer would have 
benefited to that extent and it would not have been necessary to l<‘vy fresh taxation 
on such a colossal scale. The Finance l\Iember argues that the gold belongs to the 
United Kingdom and the ITnited States of America and they are prepaied to release 
it at the rate at which they want. Are they going to be allowed to profiteer in 
.this country V” 

The Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Raisman does not appear to have been 
able to bring forward a bettor argument in favour of his conniving 
at this lu’ofitei'ring than that it helped to decrease 
More of this story “the sterling balances,” that it “materially supplo- 

o! profiteering mentod other anti-inflationary measures.” But the 

full story of the transaction which has come out 

since then puts a more sinister meaning to the whole affair : it 

showed tho Finance Member of the Government knowingly encouraging 

this “black marketing” at Uie expense of the people whose taxes 

maintained the costly paraphernalia of which he was a part. It will 
bear repetition in the pages of the Indinn Annual Register. From 

August, 1943 to the end of February, 1944, the Reserve Bank of 

India had sold gold in India of the total value of £ 20 million, 
about Rs. 26 crores and more. People did not understand the policy 
and techinque of this transaction till the Press in India got scent 
of a certain discussion in the Parliament of the Union of South 
Africa at Capetown. The people of this dominion had by that time, 
sometime in the spring of 1943, come to learn how they had been 
tricked, bow their Government had failed to secure from the British 
Government a part at least of the profits of the sale of gold in 

India. The gold that was su})plied by the latter • of the Reserve Bank 

of India came from South Africa. It appears that in 1940 the South 
African g. Id mine-owners or the Government of that country entered 

into an agreement with Britain to sell all their gold to the Bank 
of England at £8-8s. an ounce for the duration of the war. That 

gold was sold to India at anything up to £16 by Britain and the 

United States, the latter sending her gold from her hoarded stock. 
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It was revealed in the Capetown Parliament that the Bank of England 
was still paying 171 shillings per ounce of fine gold which it has 
been selling at 174 shillings to America, while in India it has bean 
selling through the Reserve Bank of India that gold at 320 shillings 
per ounce of fine gold. The Prime Minister of South Africa, Field 
Marshal Ian Smuts, tried to put the best face on the matter by 
showing oil* a moral pose that '‘the free gold market in India is a 
bl ack market and therefore, the Union of Somth Africa did not wish 
to participate in it.’’ But he was anticipated in this attitudinizing 
by the finance Member in Lord Wavell's Executive Council when, 
pestered by the ill-natured criticism of members of the Central 
Assembly, he tried to stop them with words of consolation ; “India’s 
financial obligations were those of an ally and not of a bania.” Sir 
Jeremy in his fine frenzy forgot that obligations were not an one¬ 
way affair, that something more than words would be required to 
justify to the conscience of the world when the full story comes to 
be known that the gold, which the United States bought from India 
during the depression at Rs. 30 to Rs. 35 and which Britain had 
been buying at Rs. 42 in South Africa, could honestly be sold 
in India at double that price, and that such transactions tolerated 
by the subordinate Government at Now Delhi did not make them partners in 
the evil of “black market” in India. The Indian people by their associ¬ 
ation with Britain has learnt that profiteering is a recognized canon of 
State morality. But what rankles in their heart in this episode is 
that a Government using the name of India should have been found 

encouraging profiteering by alien States at the expense of the people 

whom it is its duty to serve. For, by no interpretation of the 

terms of the United Nations’ organization could the Government of 
Britain and the Government of United States be made identical with 
the Government as by law established in this country. It may bo 

that India has so many counts of injustice recorded against Britain 
in the Book of Fate that this one of profiteering in gold sales 
would not weigh much more than a feather when the final reckoning 
comes to be made. 

Another of the matters that has been creating suspicion is with 
regard to the disposal of Indian assets lying blocked in London. 

The problem rose thiswise during the present war. 
iterUnff assets al ^ad to buy raw materials, manufactured goods 

* * London services from India to meet the needs of a total war, 

a war of survival for her as a Great Power. Instead of 
paying India for what she had bought, she credited the amount 
against India’s public debt held in Britain which was in the neighbour¬ 
hood of about Rs. 900 crores, more or less. The story of this debt 
has a history of its own The wars of the East India Company were 
financed from the treasuries in India, Bengal and Bihar contributing 
the most towards finding these monies. When the Company transferred its 
authority to the British Crown, that is, to the British Government, 
India’s accounts showed a debt of about Rs. 150 crores and more. 
The cost of the wars against Afghanistan, the expeditions directed against 
the tribes in and around what is to-day known as the North-West 
Frontier Province for the purpose of finding or manufacturing a 
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“scientific frontier”, the two wars against Burma—all the cost of these 
wars were entered into the bill. A part of the debt was incurred 
for the financing of the irrigation works and the railways, for instance. 
We have been told that almost all this debt stood repaid by the end 
of the financial year of 1942-43. and that during the war years 
as a result of purchases in India made on behalf of the British 

Government there is on credit to the accounts of India held in the 
Bank of England the value of which was near about Bs. 1400 creres. 
It was not out of superfluity that India built up this account. Her 
people wore forced to stint in the very necessities of their not high 
standard of life. Her growers of cotton and jute, for instance, were 

cornered as their commodities could not reach tlie world’s markets 
owing to this war, and owing to the control over shipping exercised 
by the Governments of the United States and of Britain. This case 
exemplified what happened to all the producers of all the raw mater¬ 
ials of India. A people who are chronically close to starvation 

had been required to sutier and sacrifice so that Britain may come out 
of the present war with the wings of her imperialism undipped, that 
she might retain her position as one of the Great Powers of the 

modern world. The prices of these sufferings and sacrifices are record¬ 
ed in the books of the Bank of England. And it is not quite 
unnatural that the people and the men and women who can speak 
on their behalf should expect to see these in some concrete forms, 
that they should expect and hope to build up a better life for their 
-people, a higher standard of life for them equitably spread over the 
commonalty of the land, with the help of the credits that are at 
present blocked in London. But their political subjection to Britain 
has made these blocked “sterling balances” a subject of political argu¬ 
ment. It is an arguable proposition that Britain cannot be expected 
to pay out at a time the whole amount or its equivalents in British 
goods and services. This position has made Britain, the debtor to 
to India, a dictator of how, when, and in what form India can expect 
a repayment of the debt. 


Planning the 
industrial rehabi 
litation of India 


And it has been asked—what can India do with this huge 
amount ? Every one. Government and the governed, speak of indus¬ 
trialization, the expansion of old industries and the 
establishment of new industries, as the w’ay out of 
the economic bog into which India has sunk. Plans 
and planners have been abroad in the country. In 
1938 when Sri Subhas Chandra Bose was President of the Indian 
National Congress, the National Planning Committee was appointed 
with Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru as the Chairman. Representative 
scientists and industrialists and theoreticians co-operated in its work. 
A number of Sub-Committees was appointed, and work divided among 
them to study the various phases of India’s life and suggest remedies 
to the many ills from which she suffers. In a “Note for the Guidance 
for Sub-Committees,” Planning was defined by the parent Committee 
as follows; 

'TlanniDg, under a democratic ayalem, may be defined as technical co-ordination 
by diBintereeted experts, of consumption, production, investment, trade, and income 
distribution, in accordance with social objectives set by bodies representative of the 
patioo. Such planning ii not only to be considered from the point of view of 
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ecoDomicB, and the raising of the standard of living, but must include cultural 
and spiritual values, and the human side of life.** 

And the aims of Planning in and for India were defined to be 

(a) The attainment of national self-sufficiency for the country as a whole, 
without being involved, as the result of such effoits, in the whirlpool of Economic 
Imperialism ; 

(b) The doubling of the present standard of living among the people of India 
within a prescribed time limit, say, ten years. 

The work of this National Planning Committee came to an end 
with the outbreak of the present war, as the Indian National 
Congress got entangled in a controversy with the 

Other Plannings British Government with regard to the latter’s pushing 
and Planners India into the war without consulting Indian 
opinion. The heat generated thereby added to 
bitterness between the tTvo countries. The Ministries in eight Provinces 
which owed allegiance to the Congress were recalled. The Chairman 
of the Planning Committee, Pundit Jawahar Lai, was put behind 
prison bars, and Congress activities were put under official ban. The 
Government busy with its war, and the people having had no heart 
in it, frustration appeared to be brooding over the country. The 
former, of course, was going about tapping the human and natural 
resources of the country for all that they wore worth. The Eastern Group 
Supply Conference was organized with headquarters in India. Technical 
Missions from the United States and Great Britain were sent to speed up 
the productive activities of the country with special reference to war 
necessities. That from the former had Dr. Henry F, Grady for its 
Chairman ; the British Ministry of Supply sent a Mission headed by 
Sir Alexander Boger. The purpose of all these activities was to 
relieve Britain of the task of providing for most of the military 
needs of the Anglo-Saxon Powers in their fight with Japan. These 
had no other long-range purpose, though ‘the crux of the Eastern 
supply question is the industrialization of India," as it was recognized 
by the Manchestei' Guardian. But the Governments that sent the 
Missions and the members of the Missions refused to recognize such 
a responsibility. Dr. Grady, head of the U. S. Mission, was frank in 
this matter. On the eve of his departure from India, from his five 
weeks’ mission during the spring of 1942, he summed up its scope 
in his farewell statement. 

“.the function of the Mission was to make recommendations after investi¬ 

gation concerning ways and means by which the United States Government could 
aBsist in augmenting India’s war production. The work of the Mission, therefore, 
has b««en directly related to the common war effort of the United Nations, and 
has been no iray connected with the post-war industrial and commercial problems 
of India'' (The italics are ours). 

The Grady Mission was impressed with the inadequacies of India’s 
industrial technique. In its report it said that most of the engineer¬ 
ing workshops engaged in war production were 
^Undnateiar^inB- "historically and actually jobbing shops.” A basic 
Nations in India change was needed. It suggested the establishment 
of ^*a War Cabinet with a strong Secretariat to 
control war production on all its phases.” It should consist of 
members responsible for Production, Transportation and Oommunioation, 
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Defence and Finance. Out of this recommendation grew the Committee 
of the Executive Council of the Governor-General known as the 
“War Resources Committee of the Council.” Owing to wartime res¬ 
trictions on the publication of the news of the production and distri¬ 
bution of “essentiar’ materials, it is not possible to say how India’s 
major industries have advanced. But at the time when this Council 
Committee was established, students of economic data told us that 
India’s steel production remained practically where it was before the 
war, that is, about Ij million tons a year. The hydra-electric 

potential of India is said to be second only to that of the United 
States, but only 3 per cent, of it is being used. Leaders of Indian 
industrialism, men like Sir M. Visveswaraya, ex-Dewan of Mysore, 
hold that the political bias of the New-Delhi Government is responsible for 

this backwardness. His charges were definite.“just as the Indian 

element is entirely absent from the higher ranks of army, navy and 
air force services, so heavy industries have been excluded from the 
orders placed with Indian industrialists or firms.” While this country 
has had to be content with the industries connected with the feeding 
and clothing of the fighting forces, it was not entrusted with the 

production of military equipments and war armaments in which Indian 
engineers and workmen could have acquired practice, capacity and 

skill “.in the belligerent countries associated with the Allies, viz,^ 

the United States of America, Canada and Australia, orders for heavy 
machinery and war materials required during the war, both for Great 
Britain and the country concerned, were placed with the local indus¬ 
trial firms in the respective countries. But this good fortune did not 
come to Indian industries in this war.” The two centuries connection 

between India and Britain have been marked by apathy and in- 

diilerence and of hostility on the part of the State ; to India’s indus¬ 
trial dovelopmt:nt, the financing, working and controlling of industries 
liy Indians on their own soil, the State more often than not has 
been more tlian «tep-raotherly in its narrow and selfish concern for 
British interests. A people with such an experience could not expect 
any sincere help from the State, any effective guidance. Rather, their 
experience was that State policy had been helping, it may be 
through ignorance or conceit of superiority, the throttling of Indian 
industries, dei3riving millions of their means of livelihood. 

It is a historical fact that it took the natural loaders of our 
people decades to realize the ramifications of this injury. When an 
alien pebple establish their rule over a country, the 
*to**reaUze*thl8 disturbance created in the socio-economic life of the 
injury subject people may appear to be inevitable. Knowingly 

they break the back of the ruling classes from whom 
they wrest the powers of the State. And after a time they accept 
the country as their own and merge themselves into its people ; the 
distinction between the conqueror and the conquered are erased. 
This is the general pattern of history. In England it happened as the Danes 
and the Normans, for instance, lost themselves in the British or 
English people. In India it happened as the Huns and the Sakas, 
the Pathans and the Mughals, became Indians for the practical pur¬ 
poses of life ; the former two lost themselves in the bosom of the 
society into which they had intruded as aliens, and conquerors at that ; 
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the latter two maintained their separateness as a community or sects 
in Islam. But with the arrival of European peoples in India as 
traders and their struggle for monopolising the trade of the country 
a new spirit of adventurism was indroduced into the country. The 
weakening of the State in India with the death of Emperor Aurengzab, 
the rebellious spirit of the provincial satraps of the Mughal State, the 
uprising of ambitions amongst them and other peoples, such as the 
Marhattas and the Rohillas, for carving out independent States for 
themselves—those personal and impersonal influences were symptoms of 
a disintegration in all-India life. The European traders took advantage 
of the eruption of these short-sighted ideas and sentiments ; the French 
and the British taking the load in the fight that ensued. The former 
were worsted, leaving the field to the latter to pick up the sceptre that 
had fallen from the palsied hand of the Moghul, the Marhatba and the 
Sikh. The system of administration that the British introduced into 

India was suited to a plantation out of which profits wore to be extract¬ 
ed. The representatives of the ruling Power came here bound by a 
covenant to stay for a number of years and then depart from India 
which they were not taught to regard as anything better than a 

“Land of Regrets.’’ Neither the traditions nor the training of the 
Indian Civil Service, the “steel frame” of British administration, favour¬ 
ed the thought that its members should think it worth while to 
attempt to identify themselves with the feelings, the sentiments and 
the material interests of the people of India. Rather, they were 
encouraged to cultivate the feeling of “aloof superiority,” to regard 
Indian patterns of thought and conduct not only as dij’feronfc to their 
own but as inferior to theirs by every standard of modern life. A 
country ruled by men like those could not but wilt and wither. It 
is true that in the early flush of British education our predecessors 
had welcomed the enlightenment from the West of which the new^ 
rulers were thought to be the authentic voice. Under the influence of 
its glamour they could not realize those elements of imported values 
that were disrupting and destroying their own. Specially were they 
blind to the wi'eck of the arts and industries of their country under 
the impact of the now civilization, under the blows of a State that 
was rootless in the soil of the country, almost religiously avoiding 

any attempt to base itself on the affections and ideals of the people. 
But by the forties of the 19th century, almost after a century of 
stupor, the mod(3rn-educated leaders of the country were found to ho 
growing conscious that their people were getting materially poorer 
under the new regime. It was not possible for them, as it is for 

us to-day, to trace the whole process of the evil working. They could 
not know that Britain’s wealth was minted out of the dispossession of 
her own yeomen and commoners; they could not know how the 
ruling classes of Britain did not draw their power from the consent 
of their people; they could not know what John Morley wrote more 
than 60 years afterwards. 

"Even the passage of the Reform Act (1832) which to the youthful Gladstone, 
before his own emancipation, seemed to be the 'work of the anti-Ohrist,* left six- 
sevenths of the male population without a vote. Upon a society so constituted, a 
people BO fettered, the Industrial Revolution had come like a thief in the night ; 
and not the most devastating of wars or the bloodiest could have been more 
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oatABtrophio in ite social effects or more perplexing in the problems of social 
adjustment which it created.” 

Our predecessors of a century back, of the forties of the 19tb 
century, must have heard of the Chartist Movement in Britain which 
embodied popular demands in a “People’s Charter” : 
tury"eTXm*n«B W Annual Parliaments ; (2) Universal Sufifrage ; (3) 
misled them Vote by ballot; (4) Equal electoral districts; (5) 
Abolition of property qualifications for members of 
Parliament ; (6) Payment of members of Parliament. In those demands 
the emphasis appeared to have been laid on constitutional principlt^s 
and practices. And progressive people in India were enthusiastic over 
these. But they did not understand that the Movement represented 
a revolt against the conditions of unsettlemont introduced into Britain 
by the Industrial Revolution. It was the time when the social mind 
of Britain was full of doubts and questionings, when Disraeli, who 
later on became the leader of the Conservative Party and Britain’s 
Prime Minister, had been popularizing his theory of “two nations” in 
the country—the rich and the poor—the time which interpreters of British 
history characterized as the ‘ Bleak Age”, the “hungry forties.” This 
crisis the British ruling classes resolved with the help of Free Trade, 
by making food cheaper to the people, just as the other crisis, that 
which began in the seventies of the lOfch century, was tried to be 
resolved by Imperialist expansion. The characteristic feature of this 
remedy was the combination of exploitation of the raw material and human 
resources of dependent countries with exporting British capital to other 
countries and drawing therefrom tributes. John Stuart Mill had 
dubbed this as “a system of outdoor relief for the upper classes ” 
while Cecil Rhodes who paved the way of the expansion of British 
dominance over Africa defined it as “a question of the stomach”, 
stomach of the dispossessed in Britain whom doles from the tributes 
drawn from all over the world helped to keep satisfied. Our prede¬ 
cessors of the times beginning with the middle of the 19th century 
were under the influence of British Liberalism associated with the 
names of Bright and Cobden, of Gladstone. They could not rightly 
understand the impulses that moved British life ; they were taken in 
by the glory and the grandeur of an imperial race who happened to 
rule over them, and to thrive on exploiting their country. It is true that 
Indian publicists of that generation, men like Akshaya Kumar Datta 
and Kishory Ohand Mitter, Harish Chandra Mukherji of Bengal, for 
instance, discussed in the columns of the Tatt wabodhini Fatrika 
organ of the Brahmo Samaj published in almost all the languages of 
the country, and in the Indian Spectator and the Hindu Patriot 
problems of tbo agriculturists’ life, of the injustices they suffered 
from both at the hands of native land-owners and the European planters 
of indigo. It is true that by the sixties of the century even our 
poets had begun to bemoan the lot of our weavers and black-smiths 
thrown out of employment by Manchester and Birmingham. But they 
could not relate this decay in the economic life of their people to 
the policy of the State under which they lived. Even during the 
first few years of the Indian National Congress, founded in 3885, there 
was no evidence of the recognition of this poverty as conditioned by 
developments in British conduct and thought, though there were 
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resolutions passed drawing attention to the decay of Indian industries, to 
the worsening of the material conditions of life in India. 

From this malady of scattered thoughts and incoherent remedies 
onr people wore rescued by the Ufa and work of representative 
Dailflbliai NnnrnH Dadabhai Naoroji, Mahadov Gobind Banade, 

Maliadev Gobind William l^i^by and Boineah Chancier Dutt. Thciir 
Ratiade, William studies on Indian economics, as those were evolving 

l>igby & Horn ash under the impact of Jbitisli methods of administra- 
Chunder^Dutt 8 exploitation, brought to a focus all the 

vaiiouB elements of disintegration in the material 
life of the people that had followed the regime of Britain in India. 
The fruits of their researches into the living conditions in India 
o])('ned the eyes of their people to the process of exploitation of 
which they have been victims for aljout a century and half. Tlieir 
books supplied tlio weapons of olTcnce directed against thn irresponsible 
autliority of the alien nilcrs ; thise placed in the hands of public 
men and publicists thn trutli of their life in India tliat enabled tliein 
to judge and make the “new departure’’ in their methods of political 
struggle that was symbol]Z{?.d ])>' the Sw’adeshi and anti-partition agita¬ 
tion in Bengal. Thus from mt^ru points than one the men wliom 
wo have named above can l)o (tailed the economic interpreters of 
Indian Nationalism, founders of the School of Indian Bconomics. 
Tlio lessons of liistory brought out by them liclped to clear our 
vision, to energize our thoughts, to supply the dynamo of our acti¬ 
vities, to put a now courage and determination into us ; and these have 
taken ua thremgh the conflicts and struggles of the last four decades. 


At the end of the last century India stood face to face with the truth 
of her real position in the scheme of things British. Dadabhai Naoroji 
and his fellow-workers lived to see that their country- 

iDtensilication of understood the significance of this truth, that 

^ freedom*^ they realized that without freedom in political life 

their country would continue to remain poor materially 
and spiritually. This realization called forth from the deeps of 

national consciousness impulses to Buffer and sacrifice so that the 
shame and ignominy of life as a subject people may be ended. 
The ruling powder met this challenge w-ith repression, thereby exposing 
the more the basic principles and practices of its rule. With the 

growing intensity of the fight for freedom in India, captains of trade 
and industry awakened to the realization that their material interests 
wore involved in it, that they could not afford to remain disintorested 
spectators of this struggle between Indian Nationalism and British 
Imperialism. Since the emergence of Mahatma Gandhi into the 

leadership of the Indian National Congress, this section of the commu¬ 
nity has been more increasingly backing the political movement. 
With their intimate day-to-day experience of bureaucratic discrimination 
directed against the interests of the Indian people, they could bring 
reality into the discussion of public affairs, generally concerned with 
first principles rather than with their application to the concrete 
problems of existence. We have been witnesses to the evolution 
of this change in the habits of the industrial and commercial sections 
of our population, 

14 
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It was thus that the public did accept the Plan of economic and 
social reconstruction publicized by eight of the leaders of India’s 
industrial life. It is popularly known as the Bombay 
The Bombay Plan or the Tata-Birla Plan after the names of two 

Plan of the framers of the Plan. For a time it occupied the 

centre of discussion in the Press of the country, 
carrying, as it was surmised, a message of hope to an otherwise 
hopeless pooido. The Plan touched on all phases of India’s life with 
its various schemes of reconstruction of Industry, Agriculture, Commu¬ 
nications, Education, Health, Housing and Miscellaneous. The capital 
oxpondituro budgetted for it was put at Rs. 10,000 crores distributed 
as follows : Industry—Rs. 4,480 crores ; Agriculture—Rs. 1,240 crores ; 
Communications—Rs. 940 erqj^os ; Education—Rs. 490 crores ; Health 
—Rs. 450 crores ; Housing—Rs. 2,200 ; Miscellaneous—Rs. 200 crores. 
For the purpose of execution of the Plan, it was divided into throe 
stages, each covering a period of five years. The expenditure to be 
incurred during each stage was indicated thus : 

{In crores oj Rupees), 


Tmiusines, 

First stage. 

Second stage. 

Third stage. 

Basic Industries. 

480 

1,200 

2,160 

Consumi'tion Goods Industries. 310 

330 

360 

Agriculture. 

Communications. 

200 

400 

040 

40 

320 

.'ilO 

Education. 

40 

80 

370 

Health. 

40 

80 

330 

Housing. 

190 

420 

1,590 

Miscellaneous. 

30 

70 

100 


Total ... 1,400 

a,900 

5,700 


In r. 48 of 

tho paiuphlot iloBcribing 

the Plan 


ret iiired to f?nauce an estimate of the capital requirements to 

tbe Flan work it out. The following sources are expected to 

supply these : 

{hi crores of Rupees). 

300 
1,000 
000 
TU.) 

Rb. 11,OCX) croreB. 

4,000 
3,400 

Rs. 7,400=Total Rs. 10,000 crores. 

In this estimate there is the item of ‘Sterling Securities’ or Balan¬ 
ces. The Plan has been built up on the expectation that Rs. 1,000 
crores of the ‘Sterling Balances’ would be made 

the available for carrying it out. This opens out the 

“Bombay Plan” controversy between India and Britain which we 
have referred to above. There was always some 
Indian money locked up in tbe Bank of England as ‘security’ 

for the transactions of money, official and non-official, for which 


Ki tcrual Finnnce : 
Hoarded wealth, 
yterliug Hcciiritics. 
Balance of Trade. 
Foreign Borrowing. 


Internal Finance : 
Savings. 

Created Money. 
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How can 
Britain pay 
her debta ? 


the Secretary of State for India, a member of the British Cabinet, 
felt himself to be morally and legally, perhaps, responsible to his 
masters, the British Parliament and ultimately to the British peoido. 
But it never attained the huge amount that has accumulated during 
the present war. Under various disguises it is there. Compared to 
the British war expenses it may not appear to bo much of an 
amount. But Britain's Chancellor of Exchequer has already begun to 
show anxiety about it. In April, 1943, he said 

“The greater part of the additional cost of India’s outer defences of the 
frontiers fell upon Great Britain which meant that a rmancial situation of some 
difficulty was being created for Great Britain in the future.” 

Since then the same personage who is Sir John Anderson known 
to Bengal as its Governor has on more than one occasion adverted 
to the subject, and he gave a broad hint about the 
way in which they expect to settle this question of 
debts. These could not be settled as ^‘commerciar ’ 
transactions, said ho. But how could Britain 
eventually meet them is the question that is disturbing the minds of 
more than one country, specially the United States and India to which 
Britain is a debtor. The unnatural relation between India and Britain 
make it a sore point. The Plan of the Indian industrialists has been 
built on the hope of Ks. 1,000 crores from Britain either in the form 
of capital goods, ue., machineries for heavy or basic industries, or 
services of technicians. But can Britain do it during the next few 
years ? Whatever she can produce she will need to reconstruct 
life of her war-hattored people. So, it may happen that India 
fall back on U. S. machineries and services. Experts say that 
industrialists of the groat Kepublic are capable of helping India, 
more than willing. That would require the conversion of India’s 
‘sterling assets or balances” into United States dollars to pay for 
goods and services from that country. It is reported that at the 
Bretton Woods Conference held to build up an international fund and 
an international exchange ratio, two of the Indian representatives, 
Sir Shanmukham Chetty and Mr. Shroff, pleaded passionately for the 
conversion of India’s balances in Britain into U. S. dollars, not all of 
these, but sums equal to 50 million dollars per annum. British re¬ 
presentative* are reported to have put up the plea tliat the question 

could not bo taken up then and that the U. S. representatives u])Iiold 

this British contention. This story is no longer a secret in India. 
It has given rise to mistrust and uneasiness among the leaders and 

organizers of modern industries in India ; and in the Central Assem¬ 

bly the Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Eaisman, was hard put to it 
to squarely meet the criticism of the members. It is being appre¬ 
hended that with a view to discharge the debts Britain may resort 

to any one of the three devices or a oombination of those. She may 
de-value” her currency and substantially reduce the amount due ; 
she may ask for “a revision” of the Financial Settlement which at 
present regulates the division of military expenditure between India 

and Britain ; or she may stage a ‘"gift” from India to Britain and 

thus have a considerable part of these written off’, a device which 
was adopted during the last great war when about Bs. 150 crores 


the 

may 

the 

and 
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was secured as a “gift * from India, as a token of her loyal support to 
Britain’s war against the Kaiser. 

The Indian Federation of Labour als<) produced a Plan which was 
broadcast as a counter-blast to the Boiii])ay Plan. Two pamphlets 
“People’s Plan” appeared about the middb> nf 1944, the first, analysing 

for economic or as the authors phrased it “ox-raying” the Bombay 

development in Plan ; the second embodied ih^ concrete suggestions 
for reconstructing India’s econoniic life. Socializing tlio 
means of production, and restoring the original purpos) of all production 
which is satisfaction of all the demands of community life, was put forth 
as the instrument of all progress, of fighting poverty, the central pro¬ 
blem of Indian economy. The framers ol the Bombay Plan had spoken 
of political freedom as the pre-condition of its success, that “underlying our 
whole scheme is the assumption that on the termination of the war or shortly 
thoroafter, a National Government will come into at the centre which will 
bo vested with full freedom in economic matters.” The Poopio’s Plan 
spoke of tlio “Federal Democratic State of India,” of the control by 
the State over private capital already invested in the industries of 
India ; this it called ‘rationed’ capitalism guaranteed a revenue of 3 
per cent by the State. In the fore-front of its programme the Plan put 
the acquisition by the State of all rights in land, over or under, on 
the basis of compensation at 7 times the nett income from land all 
over India. Thus, taking into account compensation to be paid to rent- 
receivers in Zaniindari areas, to non-cultivating owners in Bayatwari 
areas, for lands which are devoted to public purposes, for acquiring 
mineral and fisheries rights, etc., the total coat of this nationaliza¬ 
tion works out to about Ea. 1,735 croros. The Plan is to bo pushed 
through in course of ten years, the expenditure to be distributed 
as follows. 

(7// crorcti oj Iiupci }<). 


AgricuUuie, LVd.'if) 

Industry. 5,0110 

Connnunicat ions, LftOo 

Ilealih. 70)0 

Education. l,04o 

Housing. 3,150 


Total ... 15,000 

The money needed for the execution of tins Plan was expoctcil to 
bo provided from the following sources : 

{In craves of Rupees). 


Sterling Balances. 450 

Initial finance—estate duty, inheritance 
tax, death duties etc. etc. 810 

lucerne from nationalized land in the 
pre-first year of the plan. 90 

Income from agriculture for re-invest- 
ment during the period of the plan. 10,81(5 
Income from industries for re-in vest¬ 
ment during the period of the plan. 2,834 


Total ... 15,000 

Both the Plans—the Bombay Plan and the Indian Federation of 
Labour Plan—and the other individual Plans have given importance 
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to the “sterling Balances” as forming part of the 
initial finance for the rlifferent Plans. And as those 
monies aro lield in London a vast amount of nego¬ 
tiation must precodo their release. All the Plans that 
we have seen postulate tho ostablishmont of a “National Government” in 
India for their successful working. Thus aro politifis and economics inter¬ 
linked in India, and the hopes of an economically bettor life for 
India made dependent on x^olitical power coming under tho control 
of the Indian people. Tho situation thus visualized takes us into tho 
heart of the Indo-British problem, to tho solution of tho political 
deadlock in India. Tho bureaucracy has eo contrived afi'airs that all 
the separatist conceits and ambitions have sprouted out in the 
country, making it difficult to construct a common platform for alb 
In every age and in every clime aro nursed in tlu) iieart of the people these 
narrow feelings and sontimeuts. It has been the duty of the State to train 
and broaden these trickles into the stream of national feeling. In our country 
owing to tho alien origin of tho State authority and its interests 
that aro different from those of the people, this ol.vious duty has not 
))Oon fulfilled hy it. Bather, it has taken every opportunity to ir¬ 
ritate and inflame those separatist conceits and ambitions. The law of 
its being forced this policy on it. 
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Political deadlock 
In India 


One of the earliest of British rulers in India, Ivlountstuart Elphins- 
tono, a historian of India who showed a certain amount of insight 
into India’s life and thought, indicated this policy in 
Divide ot Impera — tho words : **/>rvi(fc ef unptru w'as tho old Boman 

iiritith motto also motto, and it should ])0 ours.” The founder of the 
Aligarh College has been accepted as a representative 
of the Muslim mind as it lias boon oscillating between nationalism 

and communalism. Before tho birth of tho Congress he could define 
tho word Nation in India as including “both Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans because that is tho only meaning that I can attach to it.” 

“With me it is not worth considering what is their religious faith, because 

we do not see anything of it. What we do see is that we inhabit the same land, , 

and the pangs of famine also we sufftr equally. These are the dififerent 

grounds upon which I call both these races which inhabit India by one word, i.e., 
Hindus, meaning to say that they are inhabitants of lliiidustaii.’’ 


Sir Syed 
Ahmed's 
changes 


But the influence of the first Principal of tho Aligarh College, 
Mr. Theodore Beck, soon changed the spirit of tho 
dreams of “the agoing loader”, and in course of a 
siiooch delivered at the Kaiser Bagh, Lucknow, in 
1888, he delivered himself of words that had a narrow 

sectarian ring : 

“We the Mahommadans are those who ruled India for six or seven hundred 
years. From our hands the Government was taken by the English. Is the Indian 
Government so foolish as to suppose that in seventy years we have forgotten all 
our grandeur and all oiir empire ?” 

The Government of the day under Lord Dufferin encouraged and 
pampered this conceit and pretension. Beplying to a farewell address 
presented by the Mahommedan Central National Asso¬ 
ciation of Calcutta, His flxcellency said : “.Des¬ 

cended as you aro from those who formerly occupied 
such a commandiDg position in India, you are excep- 


British policy 
encouraged 
this 
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tionally able fco understand the responsibility attaching to those who 
rule." About twenty years later, on the occasion of the Aga Khan 
Deputation led before Lord Minto, the same game was played. The 
Governor-General summed up the Deputation’s case better than what 

it could do : “. you justly claim that your position should ])o 

estimated not on your numerical strength, but in respect to the politi¬ 
cal importance of the community and the services it has rendered to 
the Empire. I am entirely in accord wdll you." But it was not 
solicitude for the Muslims but the protection of Imperialist interests 
that was the guiding principle of the Minto dispensation. The official 
mind was reflected in a letter received by the wife of the Governor- 
General on October 1, 1906, from an official : 


“I must send Your Excellency a line to say that a very big thing has 
happened today, a work of statesmanship that will affect India and Indian history 
for many years. It is nothing less than the pulling back of CJ millions of people 
from joining the ranks of the seditious opposition.’’—(Lad// MinU's—Indian IHary.) 


The last forty years have proved that the prescience of the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy has worked on the line sot when British rule 
was young in this country. As Syed Ahniod Klian 
nMe*oI^he^quota- transformed so has Mr. Jinnah been. In tlioir 

tion Justified moods and jdmses of nationalism and comnumsvlisin 
they represent the mind of their community afraid 
of their minority position in India and at the same time dreaming 
dreams of regaining their dominant position in the economy of India s 
life which they occupied when Muslim kings ruled at Delhi. 
Between these two moods the crnmiunity is uncertain of what wouM 


best secure their interests. They are not pn'pared fo take tlioir 
chance with their neighbours. From this feeling has grown up the 
scheme of what has come to be known as “Pakistan, ’ a division 


of the unity and integrity of India, and on this division constructing 
Muslim States and Hindu States independent of one anothor. It was 
at the Allahabad sossion of the All-India Muslim League il93(i) that 
the poet Mahommed Iqbal first gave voice to this 8ei>aratiBt amhitiiun 
In successive volumes of the Annual Eeginter since PJSfi, spocially 
since the second half of 1938, we have traced the history of tins 
demand. The All-India Hindu Mahasabha has never h(»en able to 


think of such a sacrilege ; other organizations, Hindu, Muslim, Sildi 
and Christians have been opposed to it both in tberoy and practice. 
The Indian National Congress has been wobbling ; no other word can 


better describe its attitude. In April 29—May 3, 1942, at a meeting 
of the All-India Congress Committee a resolution was passed opposing 
“any proposal to disintegrate India. ’ The ox-chief Minister of Madras, 
Mr. Bajagopalacbari, moved a resolution supporting the ^Tuslim 
League demand ; in it appeared words about “the doubtful advantage 
of maintaining a controversy over the unity of India.” The resolution 
was defeated. Since then ho has been persistent in the pursuit of his 
policy of arriving at an agreement with the T^Iusliin League. In the 
first part of June, 1944, the Indian pul/lic was startled by the 
announcement that he has succeeded in persuading Gandhiji to accept 
bis formula of "appeasement" of the Muslim League by conceding its 
demand with a view to get its support for the constitution of “popular" 
government in India, at the Centre and in the Provinces. Qandhiji 
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was released . on the 9th. of May, 1944, and Mr. Eajagopalachari took 
the earliest opportunity to take up the thread of his discredited attempt, 
heartened by the endorsement of Gandhiji. This was liis formula ; 
and its acceptance by Gandhiji ovon as a basis of discussion showed 
that the Anglo-Indian oHicial was right wlion ho wrote to Lady 
Minto that the device of separate olectoratos would have far-reaching 
eO'ects on the development of India. 

Rajagopalarhari Formula 

(I) Rubjoct to the terms set out l)elow as regards the coiiBtitiition of a fire 
India, the Muslim l.eat^uc endorses the Indiun demand for independence and will 
cM-opcnife with tbr CnntrroHs in the formation of a provisional intciim (io.ernment 
lor the transitional period. 

>2) After the termination of the war a commission shall be appointed for 
demarcating contigiioiiH districts in the North-West and East of India wherein 
ttic Muslim population in absolute muiority. In the areas thus dernHr<‘ated, a 
pit liiscite of all the inhabitants, held on the basis of adult fraufliisc nr other 
practicable franchise, shall ultimately decide the issue of separation from Hindustan. 

If the majority decides in favour of the formatiim of a sovereign Slate separate 
from Hindustan, such a de< i8ion shall be given effect to, without prejudice to the 
right of the districts on the border to choose to join either State. 

(II) It will be open to all parties to advocate their points of view before the 
plebiscite is held. 

(4) In the event of separation, a mutual agreement shall be entered into 
for safeguarding defence, commerce and communications and'other essential purposes. 

(f)) Any transfer of population shall only be on an absolutely voluntary basis. 

(0) These terms shall be binding only in case of transfer by Britain of full 
power and responsibility for the governance of India. 

This episode should close tho discussion of the “Home Polity” of 

India during tho first six months of 1944. Tho main features of tho 

Defeat & surrender story wore not modified in any way by the war 
ofOermany— events happening near and far. During this period 

.Japan in the expeditionary forces of .Japan, stationed in Burma, 

retreat came nearer to India than in any other time during 

tho last twenty-seven iiiontlis. The .Japanese detachments invested 
Imphal, tho capital of the small State of Manipur, captured almost 

the whole of Kohima. the small hill town headquarter station of the 
Lushai Hill district ; they approached tho Dimapiir Junction of the 

Bengal and Assam Bail way. If they had succeeded in any of these 
adventures, tho eastern Provinces of India, Assam and Bengal, would 

have been open to them. But before tho end of Juno, 1944, with the 
arrival of tho monsoon in the hilly tracts in the Indo-Burmeso 

frontier, tho momentum of the Japanese advance was lost ; and the 
Japanese detachments faded from tho area. Why ? The future only 
can say. One interpretation suggested was that owing to differences 
hot ween the Jap High Command and tho Indian Army chiefs orga¬ 
nized under the leadership of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, the former 

thought it best to pull out of tho Manipur-Kohima area as they 
felt, that without full-hearted Indian support it would be dangerous 
to risk at such distance from their main communications lines this 
adventure in tho plains of Hindustan- In the far waters of the 
Pacific the Japanese fared no bettor. The re-conquest of the PhiUipines 
by General Mac Arthur is too near us, as wo write, to be susceptible 
to any other interpretation than that the productive power of the 
United States mills and factories was winning the war in the Pacific 
as it has done in Europe with the surrender of Germany. It is not 
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easy today to rocapturo the hopes and fears of peoples in the United 
States and Dritain, of peoples in Nazi-dominated Europe, as the 

Western Allies, tlio Unitod States and Britain, put their forces on the 
Normandy hcach for the invasion of Europe. On Juno 6, 1944, in 

Berlin, in Moscow, in Romo just occupied l)y tho Allies, rulers of coiintiicis 
faced up to the fact that at loni^ last, has come tlie war against Germany 
not on two fronts, from tho east aiul west, liut on tliroo fronts— 
west, south, east—the war that Gcnmin strategists liavo ever feared 
the most, that would s]) 41 defeat to any ]’’ow(!r, however groat and 
organised. The immcasiirahle might of Russia's hosts was rolling iij) 
tin.’ German lioardes from their wrecked land, diaving them over tho 

ways that iiad taken the invaders to tin' C’aucasus On tho Normandy 
hcich 100!^ ships, cot ceunting small craft^ 12 battleships plus 
cruisers, escorb('d l)y SO do-troyers, ]r)ure'I out of their ))oIlios tho 

im n w’ho wore to help to carry tho flags i)f tlio victors to Berlin hefon^ 
twelve niLUitlis were out. T.oOO plintiS had covered them. And the 
signiheaut tldne, w s tlie ahsonco of tho IjiJl'I'fiffc wlum tho landing 
craft and tlie troojis disGml)arking wore so vulnemble to attacks. 
Hermann GoiU'ing is rip.)rted to hav(' told tho creation of his gouiu 
tho Lujiivafft' and its leaders, that “the invasion must ho beaten oil 

even if tho iMihic/ft' nerishes.’ But tlie Lujftuiiffe failed to rise up 
to the occasion, and it missed the chance of a lifo-timo when it !■ t 
tho Allied force.s cross tlio English Channel without having a tr\ at 

destroying or dispersing them. Jiisleatl, mocdianically inoveti, pilot-hiss 
homhers wore semt over Britain to defeat the invasion. Those two 
facts sym])olized that Germany’s, Nazi Germany's hid for world 

domination was doomed to frustration. Tho war in Europe is ended 
by the time wo write those linos. A United Nations Cunforenen has 

been sitting at San k'rancisco on the western coast of the Unit-d 
States. Ja])an is in retreat from In-r l;it.'-ly-{S)n(]uerod territories. Tho 
world that had \vitntSS(:d aiudhcr world war. ancither groat victurv, 
and a groat l)C'tra>al of its hoi)CS and aspirations, is in no mood to 

go in for tumultuous cdcltrations of tho vic.tory over Germany, for 
tho return of a peace. Eor, its eyes had seen tho forces of greed 
and doHruction triumj)hant, had seen social life disint: grated, and tho 
patterns of economic arrangements disrupted and sliatti rod over two 
continents. And those eyes will take time to rekindle witfi juy and 
hope.— [S'Jtclnlhj roiilrihuh'd Sri Surtsh Cftandra J)ih.) 
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The Council of State 

Budget Session—New Delhi—15ih February to 6th. April 1944 

Railway IU duet fob 1914-45 

The Budget Prupion of the CX^unril nf Slate ctunniencfd at New Delhi On the 
16lh. Febru ry I 44 with a brief ainin^ during which foinuil btiaiiieHa waa tranHacted. 
and the I'lesidcnl, Sir Maneckji Diidtihhoy^ made r* fert ncea to wenibera paat and 
preset!t whi) had receiNed himotira recently and a'>j lurncii tin* liouse till the next day, 
the Itfth. February, when the Railway Budget waa preaentcd. 

Sir Leonard ir/7.*fon. Chief Coran)i**Kinner of Railways, in the course of his 
speech prcaeniing the Railway Bud^jet for 1944-45 said : 

‘‘A year ago I spoke of our efforts to procure additiotial goods engines and 
wagons and the result of these is that we expect to have received I'y the end of 
next month 106 broad gattce engines. -14 metre gauge eii-ines, about 1,9*'0 broad 
gauge wagons and al)out‘J9iO metre gauge wagons The engines are coming from 
America, also most of the metre gauge wagons. The broad uaiige and some of the 
metre gauge wagons have hem niantifactuied in this countiy excefit lor some 
components irai»orted from ahroad I’he innnnfacturing caj inoiy for both broad and 
metre gauge wagons has been sleoped np and we expect a much better rate of 
produc'ion in India iluring the coming inonibs. lnord* r to ) r 'vitle for increaseii 
facilities for the repair of bro d gauge lpconu)^ive^, the Boinbay, Bar* da and C.'ential 
India Railway shops ai Dohad whn h hi d be* n employed f>n the niaiuifactiirc of 
munitions were r< lievul of this work in Sepitmbtr 1943 and have since then beeu 
re*t.mi'h)y ed on the repair of l ie ira > tves. 

"Ihronghoitt the war there has been a steadily increasing gap between the 
quantity of coal riqniied hy corrsnincts and the q laiitit} w'dch could he delivered to 
them. Ihis hso b*eii due partly in snoriage of traiiHpoit but iti ie«eni mondiH to a 
serious fall in the rao-ing of cod. Action has h»‘« n taken by (ioveii merit to 
encourage art incieasp in tui-ings and m tt<e latlwsy eolber ieh mectiHniCHl « X' avalors 
have been introduced first to T«tnove the ov*il)urden ai-d then to increase the 
qitantity of cowl raised. In die oa-t ami by atrangenont wiih the cosl iiudc, the 
supplies of cosI to Dilways fiom i#.ilwHy r 'llnnirf. were limited to about 35 per cent 
of ttieir r»quirements bm wi h the present ehotiage of coal it has become iiecessaiy 
to in -rease the output Imm tad''ay c*ll'eri»s to tlie maximum possible. It bas iioi 
been possihle to nisintain supplies i.f c‘»hI f t oilur essential pnrj’osts and at the 
same lime mainuin rail''ay coal si-a ks wbi h have faliiii so inw that it is now 
necessary to increas*^ tbem if raii -ervnes ar.* to be eosuiMl ; in dning so there must 
be a cut in supplies to o'lnr consii in • i a. \Vh»n raisings iiP-iease to the d-Hir*d lev» 1, 
there will be the ever pies-nt difli irl y of albtca'ioit m irunspnrt capHiity f.ir iho 
niov*mpnt of I'oal, fo d-mfif'* and oilp-r c**-ential enmmodi'res y me relnf may be 
ex' ected as and wiien tiie iie»v engines and wag ms ci>mc inio service, but these 

addi lioiiai enuincs '*i'l to some ex i*ni put ni» ihe railwaya’ ci>risun»piioii of coal 

winch is ahoiit 40 p*T c*'nt of tin* c i-d c,insiirii<Ml in India. It will i»e nf inteiest to 

that the dcariHtches nf coal f'lr the piodic have been mon'aimd during the past 
12 months at a lev^l sluhily above th-.t of the pievmns year but ttos has only b-ei) 
p()Msible at the exo'iiS* of railway stocks ami, cv*'n ho, the s ipplies to th public 
iiave not covered 'heir iio-rea-ierl <b>mund-*.'* Sir l.‘•on■»rd revealed that the (Invern- 
ment have to pay Ra. 51 lakh- on ai-coiint of <'ompeiisntiOri to the Aladras and 
Southern .M^firatfa andS>U'h Indian ft*dwax (7)riip<nies for loss nf eamingH due 
to the orem itnre termination of tneir contracts iin 31st. March 19t4 instead of 31at 
Dec.emb-r 1945. In c incIn-nVn. he statert : ’ There IS a shortage of expert* iici d staff 

to deal with the ever-exjundtiig a-tiriii-s of the railways and the strain on all the 
BtHff has been heavy esp'-cially on ti-e siipervl-Kiry staff on whom ho much depends 
when the railv^ays are working at full pressure tbroughont (he year and arc still 

unable to meet all demands. The men have snick to ilnir work, except for a few 

minor strik*^M, througbout »he war despite th* economic pressure brought abuit by 
the rise in prices for w'd h r*ili f cmhi n*)t. he given to all aff*cted. This sliould be 
reinemh-red when the war is over and the p-sy and conditions of service are 
reviewed in the light of the circumstauces then exiatiiig. I trust that Honorable 
Members of this House will agree that the way iu wuich railwaymeQ haTo eiuck to 
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thfir work Bnd tlie way in which most of their unioiiH have encouraged them to do 
BO are comiueuduble. 

India's Future Constitution 

iRth. FEBRUARY ;—Tin* Vi'-f-icyV whs cnninier ted upon iiy a number 

of m'’TnbiTH »)f ilie C'Mjii- ii of tSiHtc m •ht- couis^ <»f tt»c d<*f»aie on Mr. Kumar 
Sankar Roy Chaudfiury's leHulution nrpin^: Uiai ntrpH h^• fMk*ii to frame JttdiH'fl 
fii'iire C^oDHtiiution. 1 rcKoluiion wmm Mi-’. iHi win out a d vihion. 'i l»e naolntion 
favmirrd fideial I’liiM'ipb a, inakin*' pr >vi«>iitii for fiiiH-titin tl ipprcHeiitanon in the 
li'-filnlrttureH of a^ri •iiliiiiul, (Mninieirirtl, imliiHiiial ai d iiir*ll«ciual iin*nHt8. with 
tquHl I t’prPHr ntar ion for CHpilnl and i< b <ni ai d n }>it h< nlai lun ot t-uch lacial aitd 
rtlij;i(m8 minorities as doiie it. 

Muvinj' the reHnluiiMii, Mr. CiiHndiniry «aid tliat tfie Briiiah Governir^nt had 
Baid that the future eoiisl ii ut ion of Indot inusi be liained l»y hidiana ll einselveB. 

'J ilia vias didit ult owirij; to ifie ixihieio’e m India of mu aln n bureMueiaiie Bower 
anil the polmc.d dradbuk ‘\liirli find be«n broujiln atiunt i»> the incHrceration of 
ConpreHH leadtua. If a false Ht’iiae of preMiiue did no' tlie Hii i-li aullntii ies 

to release (.'0ii^;reHH leadera, their abhen e snonld n.u pnvrut nlbiiafiOin iiHinm*iin^ 
out. a eoiiHiituinni. .Mr Cnandtinry Hll;;{:e^fed lUe Md*i*tion <d non-bdrral prinCii lea, 
which involved the Cteailnn ol ilitt-tent iimtH befoie lioy ■ odd con federate. Kefeiiin^; 
to BakiHtan, be autd tha' India bail iiecn one KOMonUi’ whole, i.not'd 

polili 'ally and socialh, even during tlu* itmca of Mu->liin mlc. He also ciilicistd 
the .Muslim I.eaciic's demai-d fnr half iliea.MtH in ibe I xeciitive Ct iineil. 

I fie L’*ader of the 11 mse, Sit .\fi>hamm<id C'^i’nnn lendiul.d the House that 
HM(r bad b fi the (lueatioii ot liandio: tin hilioe C< naii udon of the (Ouniry to 
Intlians. If (he moV* r ol the r*holution i O dd (.’OnMi'Ce ti e conii'iy that biB Schime 
wa*< be^t **nit»d to it. and tliat 'bete wonld be an avrcid b.fis on wbicli lie future 
CoiiH’ituti )ti eoiild he fram-d, nobody would !>»? bei'er i leasetl iban hiranelf. 

(fov* rnrneiit would leave iliHcus-iou of the re"! h.tion to m no fVuial iniiubns and 

(roverurnent inentlieis would umaiti ncuiial ‘‘.My indivninal opndnu ia that, if 

tbiH is the V4ay in wbieb yui arc ^omb’ to (bal wi h ilie MiiShtu League and 

Muhliitis, it is not cotnc to biiii): alnuit an -uiecd hoiu'ifin”. 

Mr. R. iV. Afiihnfha, iei*rttn^ to the Viceroy s addnss, said it meant “no 

ne^'otiations, no deputalioiis and no (•oiieultaiions.” CM die two important i oliiieal 
parties in ti e eoiiniry, one was liebind prison bars. IJow could any agreement 
be reaebtd in these encumstHneeH ? 

.Mr. Hu'S-iin Imam Bald that the country was not yet in a posi'ion to solve 
the Communal qiOBtion, and the mover of the rtaolution was a-tking lo introduce 
new ebni'iils to cotni'lioate ma tirs. He ciitici-rd the Vi eroy’s referrnce lo 
ge!»t:raphi'al unity, and asktd why Iblgi.ini and Holland, Norway and Sweden, 
kSi'ain and rortunal w< re Hei arute couiiines. If there was to be an independent 

Hiinlusthan. there Hhoubi be l’ako*iMn for the Mu»1iiuh. 

Mr A’of/ Chaudhury, winding up ibe debate, said that he did not wish to raise 
the communal qiieation. All that be wanteii was to find some piaifoim on which 
the difl’erent panics could come iog»'iher to diacuas these mailers. 

Rig IM S OF !»KTJ Nr8 

The House then took up Panut Kunziu a Ie^ol^(ion, the d*bate on which had 
been poatponed, recommending that all p•r^ons tlctained under the 1). 1. Rules 
ahoubl be informed of tl>e i^rounda of their debniion and that sneh charges 
togctlicr with evidence in support (*f ilom and txplHnHiions n-bmifcd by deitnus 
should bp placed lu each province b'fore a,lodge, or a cinimiitte of Judges, of (he 
provincial High Court, wrbo niig'U b** H^klHl to submit a report to the Government 
concerned On ea<’h case. Bandit Kunzru r fmed ro fnsiHiices in wiich the 
Executive had abused their powers. He also pointed out ilint the bemfii and 
advantagew claimed to be given by Ordinance d of lJU applied only to these 
persons who were detained wiilioiit trial 

8ir N. Oopilaswaniy Iyengar uig«d the Governmmt to overhaul the ordinance 
relating to dcicmion of peraouM wi'houi triHl, and biing it into line wiili the 
corresponding law in England. 'Ihere was no <1earth of iigal tab'ni to prevent the 
appointment of advisory committees such aa ex'S'ed in the V'K. The committeea 
would be only advisory in character and the final decision would always rest with 
the Executive 

't he Home Member. Sir Reginald Afaxvdl, rephing, said that, on the first 
two points made in the reHoliuion Ordinance H of 1\M4 adequately met the wishes 
of the OppOBUiou. Dealing with the third pari of the itsoluiion, he referred to 
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Ordinance 3, which repUeed Rule 26, and aaid that, althou(i;!i the Ordinance wai 
much criticized in this House, he failed to notice any appreuation of the Kreat 
advance in cercain points made by it in aecuriii^ certain rights for persona arrested 
or detained. Tue sutement had been m^de that powers ^iveii to the Executive 
were not pro|)erly u^ied, but. he said, the objections which mi)cht have been raised 
to the action taken in certain cases were based on allef^auons only* No one, not 
even Hij^h Oiurts, had beard in full the evidence on which the Hovernmenis 
concerned had acted, the Home Member quoted from the House of Commons debates 
to sliow that it had been reco^^iiized by eminent lawyers and administrators in 
England that detention without trial was a function of the Executive, which was 
responsible for the safety of the realm, and not a function of the Judiciary. 
Although the case for advisory committees had been forcefully and weightily urged, 
Government could not see tbeir way at present to accept it. He suggestedi how¬ 
ever, that it did not mean Government would never consider it at any time. 

After Pandit Kunzru had replied, the resolution was rejected by 26 votes to 
14, and the House adjourned till Monday the 2ist. 

The Central Excise Bill 

21st. FEBRUARY :—There was a brief debate on the Central Excise Bill during 
which Mr. Greenfield explained that it was in the interest of efficient administration 
as well as in public interest that the various acts relating to Central Excises 
should be consolidated in one single enactment. Mr. Hooaain Imam welcomed 
the Bill which, he said, had certain desirable features, hut there were certain 
other features which sought to make the law more stringent. Provisions which were 
probably necessary in the case of certain commodities such as salt were now made 
applicable to ail excisalile commodities. He thought it would have been lietter if 
in matters of this kind. Government set up Joint Select Committees of both th^ 
Houses of Legislature. Pandit fJridaj/anatk Kunzru said that the Bill was nut purely 
a consolidating measure. He asked why special provisions which were tiecessary 
in the case of salt should now be applied to all excisable goods. He also criticised 
the wide penal powers which Government had taken under the provisions of the 
Bill and said it would have been better if they had treated salt and tobacco in 
this respsct differently. Pandit Kunzru alao mentioned that complaints had reaebed 
him from Chittagong that the authorities were not permitting maoufacture of salt 
for domestic consumption without duty. The speaker asked how the Bill would 
affect excisable goods produced in Indian btates coming into British India. Mr. 
Badsha congratulated Government for bringing forward such a measure of consoli¬ 
dation. He, however, complained that, inaiead of liberalising existing provisions, 
they had taken the opportunity to stiffen the lawt so that provisions which were 
spplicalile to paTticular commodities now applied to all excisable goods. Mr. 
Greenfield, wiiidiiig up the debate, stated that in Excise matters, Government usually 
tried to carry the Indian States along with them. He also promised to look into 
Pandit Kunzru’s complaint that manufacture of salt for domestic consumption was 
not being permitted in Ciiittagong. Mr. Greeufinld referred to sppreheiisiona which 
had been raised about the power of Courts to oider forfeiture of animsls, vehicles, etc. 
used in csrrying the goods in violation of the Act, and aaid that the Couru which 
would exercise these powers would take into conaiderstion all the circurosianccs of 
the esse. Referring to the question of transport by sea, Mr. Green field aaid thui 
provisions in this regard did not apply to all commodities, but Government would 
by notification limit the o|>eraiion of these priiviHions to particular commodities. 
The Bill was passed by the Council as it had emerged from the lA)wer House. 

i be Council next passed the Bill to further amend the Coffee Maiket Kxpaitsion 
Act and the Bill lo cmisolidHte and amend the Law relating to Central Duties of Excise, 
both as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 'Ibe Council then adjourned tiii the 23rd. 
Death of Mrs. Kasturba Gandhi 

28rd. FEBRUARY The Council of 6ute adjourned for half an hour today before 
taking up the buHinesa on tbe agenda as a maik of respect to the memory of Mrs. 
Gandhi. Pandit Kunzru, making a reference to her death, said that Irrespective of 
differences of opinions tbe entire nation mourned the death of Mrs. Gandhi and 
siig^estfd that the Council should be adjourned as a mark of respect to her memory 
and also a telegram might be sent to Mahatma Gandhi expreaaing the sympathy of 
the House in his bereavement. 

Genkral Dibcubsiosi of Railway Budobt 

When the Council met again after ball-an • hour's sdjoui omen t, Pandit Kururu 
ftod leveral other membera were absent. On account of the adjouroment, tht 
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question hour was dispensed with and the Council then befran general discnssion 
on the Railway Budget. 8ir Parsuram regretted that in spite of the big surilus, 
nansenger fares were to be increased. TIte Ciovernment were killing the goose that 
laid the golden egg ; in his opinion it was the ihiid claes tiayelling public who 
bad contribiiled moat to the railway earnings Re was not conviticed by the rfspons 
adduced by Government for enhancemetit of the paesent;rr fares and aeked ‘Pfiw 
can this act as an anti-inflationary measure ? ' Bir rarsuiam re/err»d to the 
question of transport and said it intensified famine conditions. Cochin aiid 
'rravaiieore. for instance, were still suffeiing hecause railway help was not ad<qua'e. 

If it was absolutely necessary to raise fares, he considered that a 12^ per cent loe 
would be more appropriate. 

Bir Sharitidna Askuran criticised the railways for bad accounting, faulty 
estimates and failurea to utilise the opportunities created Ity the war. 

Hir David l)ev(idoas contended that nobody in these days travelled for pleaanie. 
At any rate, so far aa South India was concerned, he could astnire the lioiise that ttiey 
did not have money to spend on unnecessary travel. It was unfortunate that the 
])eoplc of lower classes should be taxed more. 

Haji Ahlus Sattar stated that enhancement of rates would not relieve 
overcrowding or combat inflation in the country. He drew atteniioo to the un^atia- 
factory arrangements for food on the railways and urged the War Transport Mimber 
to remedy those defects. 

Mr. Bahhah did not think the increase in fares would have any 
deflationary effect as the measure affected only that section of the poj'ida- 
tion that travelled in trains and he characterised the increase as an attimpt to 
profiteer on the part of the railways and ‘share in the geiieral plunder.’ He 
contended that ilie present overcrowding in trains waa not due to pleniifiil mttnry 

the Transport Member liad s'ated but due to lack of alternative modes of 
transport and in Teased military trafiic. 

Sardnr Sohha Singh strongly opposed the 25 per cent increase in railway fares 
and said that 82 per cent of the travelling public were ihiid class passengers and 
it would be iinfsir to impose thia additional burden on thim. He said that unless 
these third class passengers were exempted from this rise, be must ask the House 
not to support the budtei. 

Mr. Haasfiin Imam t»ointed out that the working exi)enditiire had increased 
during the last five years from 78f>8 crores to 114.10 crorea and offset the t(J per 
cent increase in income during the same period and he thought that this increase 
in working expenditure whs mit jiiatifiable. Regarding the proiotal to ifft'Ct certain 
improvements on the Assam, Bengal and Kastern Bengal Railways, Mr Imam said 
that these railways had alwavs been deficit railways and during the last five years 
liny showed a deficit of Ha. IGU Iskhs. Now ft>r effeciing these improvtments, iheir 
capital Outlay was going to be men seed by 40 per cent Tiiere was no juaiificaiioii 
to do so. These improvements were obviously intended for military purposes and 
therefore, this additional expoiiditure on these railways should be debited, not iven 
to the <Government of India, but to His Mi»i»'Sty’s Government and certainly not to 
the railway revenues. Kefernni: to coal transtxirt, Mr. Imam suggested tliat H. M. G. 
should be askeil to obtain <’oal from South Africa and secure some shipf ing space 
to transport this South African coal to places in India particularly ou me west 
coast and in South India. If this were done, it would me't the situation ereaitd by 
the shortage of wagons and at the fame time relieve the coal scarcity in ihit 
country. 

Vvinding up the debate, the War Transport Mrrober, Sir Edward Benthaii, 
laid that he sv'pieciaUd the t xrressions Of appreciation by some membera of what the 
oifuerB and men of the railways were doing. Such appreciation would eticonia^e the 
m* II who were carrying out an oneroua task. Referring to Sir A. Bhantidat 
Aakuran*! remarks that the budget eatimates were faulty, the W’ar Transport 
Member said th- method adopted by Ocverumeut waa the only practical one. He 
thought that both expenditure and petipU would increase with the arrival of new 
locomotives and wagons, which he hoped, would alto increase their ffficiency. Sir 
Edward siid several members had pointed out the shortage of lighis in carriagia and 
that appeared to apply particularly to the Bengal and Assam Kailwaya. 
difficulty there, be Haul, was purely one of getting the material. But the troubln 
itarted with the public stealing the bulbs and fittings In very large numbers. On 
the queetioii of the food shortage in ’Iravancore and Cochin, fee aaid that the Fo<id 
Department waa fully aware of the auff* rings of the »>eople and were doing all thev 
could to help, bir Edward mainUined that the fact that more people weii 
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travelling in trains was certainly due to the jiicater circulation of money in the 
country, lie quoted fi^niea to ahow that the ineiPHaid tiatlie was confintd nut only 
to the third ilanh t)iit hIho to the ui per eiahaeH. lie wotjld not n^ine that over- 
crov\diitg; wan iiiumly due to iiieieaHed militaiy tmllie. He pointed out tiiat in the 
year the it venue Iroiii eivilian paSBengers b)iOv\id an iin itahe t)f Rh. 11) 

cnocH wl.ile liie eoireapondjuj; leveiuie fioin inilitaiy pa8»-eiigtiH liavtlliitu t.n 
oidmaiy tiniio^ aliowid uu inert awe of only ahout time croieH. Edv\»id hatd that 
another cause of ovirciowdnij; wa8 pil^'rim trallic. The Countil at this sia^^e adjourned. 

{!5TAliIL18ATlON OF PkICES 

24lh. FEBRUARY : —After queHiiou iii»ur, the Council of State passed Mr. 
Hossuin Itnuiu 3 its dution recommending that piice control and atiiquaie suppiy 
of the rcquin ot the h^i iciili ui ihIh be tMkeii in hand Keplyinj; On brhalf oi the 

CTOvcrninent, .Mr. B. R Sen said : Government of India had laktii np the qinstion 
of incieased suppl) of consnineis’ ^ouos to akiiculiuiisla vt i) ►eiioiiflN ai d wtre 
doin^ their best in the matter. '1 be leHoluiioii aas laihei wide in its hro| e, imt 
he Hsainvd the Honae that so far as essential ariitles were coiiceined Government 
were doing all they could. 

Rkii a ri litation Proo r a m m e 

The Council then to. k up Mr. AL /V. Bulat's reHnliition recomnirnding the 
at'poiniment of a confUltative commitiee cornpoHtd 01 non-uflii-ial lepieai iiiai ivt a nf 
the ('t'lUial l.pgiHlainie and representaiivea from Indian financial and ci niineicial 
intereaiH to adviae (tiivei ninent to n liahihtate the ecOnomte stiucliiie 0l the counliy. 
After Some discussion the iGrOiuiion was withdrawn. 

MANUFACrilRE OF LotOMOIIVES 

Pan lit Hridaynnth Kuiizru ihcii mov.d n reHnlutnui recommi ridiiig that sti pa 
be taken ro manutaciuic bioad gauge locomutiveH in India lie said hin oi jei’t in 
raiamg diHcusaion on thia qinstion was to ntress ilie rcponsihiliiy id the Guvern- 
ment and ihe Kail way Hnaid for the i-n sent hUUatnin. q'l.e need for lucomolivert 
WHS ex'reiii'ly urteiit and Governm'nt should have twk*-n steps eailiti to meet this 
Deed. The deoutc was at this s a^e poatponed, and the House adjourned. 

CiENKKAL HlSCES^lON OF HuiKiKT 

7th MARCH :—The Coniieil todny hr^ign its dt ltate on the Hndgct. Sir 
Shajift Uis A^kuran, reterniig to India’s defence expendi'me, staii'tl that it iigd natij 
6^ lin.cH hinee lUitt and iltat the country could not afford Una “le ruble scale’ of 
expeiiilifnre. He appieh^oid^'d that if offensive operaiions BKHiiist Japaii hccaii this 
year, the eslimaitH inighl he excetded by a large maigiu. KeguHlint: Kl'i. le 
suguesied that out of Hie l*J6t% pioi»o««d lo lie immobiliz'd, (h.veinmci.t al i.u, i 
be couient to keep only halt as deposit and leave the other half to the iiidusliy. 
If tins was not done the incentive fur further production would be taken away to 
the detriment of the war effort. 

Mr. M. N. tjalal uig^d the Commandrr-in-Chief to consider the possibility, 
consistently with war exigencies, of bringing back to India mure liidiun troops 
from abroad to replace HiiiiNh troops whose maintenance wan more costly. liiUitm 
troops, wiiose Mcbievtm ms bad drawn praise fiom all quarters, could surely he 
trusted to defend th«ir na'ive soil. 

t"^ir A P. Fdtro felt that the question of production and industrial expansion 
had received very little attention from the Finance Men b'-r, and shuI whatever was 
proposed would lake tffet only after the war. Ihe nice live to a*:iiculinre wi.uld 
be lessened wiih prices falling and there was Hlre^dy a I'oticiMhle ►liding down 
towards that. He hop»d Govcinmmt would not fail to enconiiige i< tilt ore and 
induHtties now, and said no country bad grown piosptrous by utilizing impoited 
raw material. 

Pandit firidaynath Kumru. dealing with defence expenditure, said although 
the countiy had no consiiinttMiial means of diapming the decisions of the Hefeix o 
aiithoiiii^ s, he was afraid that in spiie. of the maximum r»quiicmenis of India being 
fixed, this would incluile r<quireraents wlii.h were not imrely Indian. 'Ihe recon¬ 
quest of lUiiriia was an Impellal concern for whieh HMG should biar the huidm. 
He wanttd to know the proportion of Indian and Brllihh troops in India. He a*>k*d 
whether Afihaii tioops in India w»re paid on the same scales as Indian soldnrs 
T \ necessary, he asked, to bring these troops into 

Inaia when Government were claiming that lliey were able lo raise a puiely 
voluntHiy army of over 00,000 in the country. Pandit Kunzni wondered how 
the Government of India could agree to the “scandalous” pioctduie of allowing 
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Britnin and the USA to bpII jrold in India at profitable rates and aBk«>d why HMG 
could not transfer the ^old to the Indian Government at the exchange rate. 

Mr. y. //■ Burdnr conirratulHted the Finance Member on tlie Halient features 
of the Hiidcet. He appredaied the relief given to the poor man by raisini; the 
taxable mmiinnm to K«. 2,000. and suggested that Government should do everything 
in their power to encourage production of consumer goods in the country and 
where that was not posHible for import of esHential goods, for the benefit, of the 
]>oor. Keferriug to all >Ctttion of revenucg from iricoine tax between the t eiHre and 
the Provinces, he hoped that the Central Government would give attention to Bengal 
to ensure that the finances of that province were not left in such a state as to 
prevent her from embarking on any programme of post-war rccoimtrnc'ion. Bengal 
had suffered end was suff. ring more than any other province by reason of her 
]>roxiu»iiy to the area of military operations. 

Mr. O. S. Motilal declared that ids general impression of the Budget was 
that the keynote ot British policy in India was exploitati«ui of the people of this 
country—exploiiation in time of peace and greater exploitation in war time. 'I he 
impoHiiion of excise duty on textiles and tlie principle of Imperial preference, he 
said, were designed to help England to sell her goods to India ami now in war-fime 
every facilitv wag lIvcii to England to buy goods from India. He also criiieizud 
the d* fence expendi'ure, about which they bad no detailed information. 

Mr Hossfihi Imnm <omp!ained that adequate j)roviHiou lia'l not been made 
for relief of evacuees in India. Referring to dollar resources he sugiiCKtcd that these 
should he avail dde to the Reserve fiank for circulsiioii in liidin and the Reserve 
B-nk Act should he am'-nrled suitaldy. Mr Imam questioned tin* iiitcutious of ihi? 
(Jovernment to irnpo't mnre consumer gootls into the country during ihe commg 
year, hecausp he fmod no iucreased provision und'^r revenupa from ('ustoms diiiies 
for the period. “Tliero is no word to apply to the Budget excep*. robbery," he 
declared. 

The Pr 'ifident ohj •cting to the word 1‘rohhery’’ as unf>srliamPtit'iry Mr. Imam 
am-oided ii to ••diahonp'*!‘‘It is a mi-nonier to c »U the BvuIjl'O. h bud.:»*t or 
even a statement of sffors : it is a sfateiiient of aciims laketi by Gjteruiutiu at 
their own di-'crciioii," Mr Ho’*a»in added. 

M ANlT.<t( TrKK OF LOC'ttMOTIVFS 

15ih. M VRCH : -The Cou ic I pa^-e I widi mi a tlivisto i Pari lit Hu^isru's resolu¬ 
tion r c mim‘‘idiMg that sfoa b^ tak‘u f »r ttie inioufacute of ofial gtuge loco* 
m > iv ‘a ui ludiu Mr. KiUk ir, re-*um ng itie deij^ic, r^fe-red to the c nuple'e 
nntnimi’V of oinnioo prev.iiling in toe country, huh am mg odidaU an ! uon- 
offi- als on iliis q le^tion. and comoliuicd Biat ttie Gtverunent were persmte.iily 
rcHi-^ iiig the tmOlic detna nl for tlie m tiiutacture of hicoinotive*'. Sir .4. P, Patro 
tlinuuht that the wsr st’Ould act as a stinuilns to (h)\eininMil to under'Mke tlie 

nPiiHifactiire of Iruomoti'es ini mediately. Since (iov» rn nonl Itad acceped the 

re- Minuend itiiuiM nf itic exi'crt ctonmi'tcc, th*re wrs re-^'ly no dispute lieiwien the 
(invernno Itt and the re-t of the Heusc on die loces^j y of nisi ufiecture td hjoad 

gsnge Migniea. Mr. Imam aryind Ha’ the mHiinfMciuie of hunnuvivtg 

WHS not H I iir*‘H ci\il t-ffsir. It was one <*f the lugent nredw <*f lie war si'inttiou 
and he felt that if the (ioverinuent pies-e<i tin T detnaml for mac*on* ry, ih-y w -uld 
sncceid i' geting it from abroad Sir o'. V. Ray S*-creiHry. War '1 r.mS'i >i t peDgrt- 
niptjt, HcepteU Hie principle umleilyifig the resoUiti m and Slid that Gnvemm ni weie 
gning ahea with the achetne. Hf pointed out that iheqU'W'im of ilc*.tgim an<i 
lav cit** in regard to the Ksnehrapara factory was under corre-pondence wi h the 
CO sul jug engine.rs and a-s .f il Hie House that (iivernment were (leo rtnond to 
]mwh forward wiili the set)# me. He, howo v# r. statt’d that there w»rc ijiffi uhns in 
ohi iiMiuii machinery and tools whn h were of a complicattMl < h'lrar'ler. Government, 
he a ided. Mccip'ed the resolmion only with the one proviso that it couhl not be 
jinreedia'cly pni iii»o operaijm, owing to difficulty in gelling ihe nec<s^-arv m»chinery. 
Pundit Ku7ijru regretted that governmnil had not prevaihil ipon tlumselves to 
a-sure 'he Honae that they would get over the difficulti»8 in the way id m«k ng a 
start immeditjtelv and said tfiis policy of Government had canstd *l>o h annoyance 
and auxie y iu the country. Noihi g that had hem said by i5it S. N. Roy m the 
Council or by the War Iraiisport Member in the Assembly had removed the 
imprpHsi >n that the inability to manufacture hx^omoiives at present was due lO the 
slackne-s of the Kiilway Board and their failure to take up this question earlier. 
Sir R. N. Roy’s assurance was satisfactory so far as it went The members were 
afraid that the importation of locomotivea from America in large tiumhera might 
ittiultb a Iresb argument to the railway authoiitiee to put off manufacture io India. 
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Rut he WAi very glid tbet Sir 8. N. Roy had ^iven a clear aasnranee on tbia point 
by BtatinK that even if the cost of manufacture was more than in other countries 
government would siill lake siepa to manufacture locomotives in India. Winding 
up the debate, Sir E Iward Benthall, Member, War I’ransport, explained that it 
might take two and half years to see the first locomotive engine after the setting up 
of a factory. It was a matter of extreme urgency to aee that the present trafiic, 
moved and tiiat was met by the importation of engines and by more ellicient repair 
work. Had it not been for the fore-sight of the Government in deciding to import 
engines, iiiir Kdward said, we would have been in a sorry plight to-day. Dealing 
with the difficulties that faced government in the setting up of a locomotive factory 
now, fciir Edward said that they would have to make provision for the immediate 
repair works and also some vital work carried on in workshops. 'Ihe setting up 
of a factory was a big undertaking which had got to be treated with seriousnesH. 
He assured the House that Government were doing everything possible to finalise 
the plans and efforts to put through would be pushed forward with the maximum 
possible energy and speed. They would have two or three workshops for the 
manufacture of locomotives hut what precise time it would take did not lie in his 
hands. The House passed the resolutiou and adjourned. 

Debate on the Food 8itdation 

16th. MARCH Mr. B. R. Sen^ Director-General of Food, moving the 
consideration of the food situation in the country, exi ressed the deep sense of sorrow 
of ihe Hoosfl for those who suffered and lost their lives during the last famine in 
Rcngal and also expressed India’s gratitude to tfiose friends across tlie seas in 
distant lauds whose active sympathy in their hour of trial had been a source of 
solace and strength. Dealing with the immediate problem. Mr. Sen said that it 
WHS the considered view of the Government of India that the question of procure¬ 
ment could not be solved by reversion to free trade or by the establishment of a 
Central food^rains moiiofioly They had, therefore, agreed to the provinces continu¬ 
ing to shoulder the responsibility of procurement both on their behalf, whether for 
their own consumption or for export to deficit provinces and on behalf of the 
Central Government for Central Government needs, including the Defence services. 
At the same time, it was incumbent on the Ooverriroent of India to exercise a 
degree of supeiiufendence and control, necessary to secure the effetaive discliarge of 
that function. Heplying to the charge that the quality of foodgrains supplied to 
deficit areas from surplus areas was the responsibility of the Central Government, 
Mr. Sen re-stated that under the piesent system the responsibility of arranging for 
inspection for desfiatch of food grains from the supplying areas with a view to 
ensuring quality was tliat of the receiving provincial Government and not of the 
Central Government. Mr. Sen assured the House that e»-ery one concerned was 
conscious that transport movement, no less than purchase, would be a determining 
factor in the success of the procurement scheme. Referring to the present food 
situaiion in Bengal, Mr. Sen said they had been blessed with a very bountiful rice 
harvest. They had imported suhsUntial quantities of food grains and were now 
almost in daily tomrh with His Mujesty’s Government on the subject of future 
importation programme. Mr. 8en said that it was the public leaders and the Press, 
ill whose bands the outcome of the issues largely lay. It was their over-riding 
dtity in this hour to help their own people. Mr. 8en stated that there was no 
intrinsic scarcity in Bengal as a whole this year. The problem was essentially one 
of distribution within the province and the Aman procurement scheme, with certain 
modifications, was in operation in the province since January. ’I'he operation of the 
scheme during the last two and half months had brought out some interesting fact. 
The cultivators api^eared to be holding on to their crop as they had never done 
before. Mr. 8en dealt at length with the conditions obtaining in Malabar, Travancore 
and Cochin and said that the Government of India bad decided to send 4,000 tons 
immediately lo Cochin for iToviding a reserve, in addition to the quotas which 
would be allotted to Travaocore and Cochin jointly under the basic T>lan. 

The Maharaj Kumnr of Nnshipur said that there seemed to he a suspicion in 
the minds of the agriculturists generally that the Government might attach the 
standing crops and commandeer them for army use. Government, he said, should 
publicly proclaim that they have no such intention. The food requirements of the 
army, be thought, had been over emphasised in the past to the neglect of the civilian 
population. He urged for the elimination of competitive buying. The present 
ministry in the province, he said, had failed to tackle the situation and auggested 
that meaua might be found for the formation of a mlnlatry, ooniiating of ml the 
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principle political elemente in the province, and thereby strengthen the bands of the 
new Governor of Bengal. , 

Mr. Susit Kumar Roy Chaudhvry said that the improvement in Bengal, 
though not Huhrttantial, wuh due to the Imaii crop harvest. He comf)lained that 
the (iovrrnn.ent of Bengal were not doing all they should. Tliey were busy 
HupprcHHing nrwB in rciiard to the food situation. Supplies that were made avuilal)le 
n(»w were t)ad in quality and it jiit)»cHrefl lo him that tin y were hoardfd stocks. To 
improve the pr«8f nt sihiation and in avert a greater imity, Mr. Ohaudhury said 
that the (hivertnucnt of India, Ujrongh the provincial Government, should take more 
energetic H*eprt. lie ulso urged that a Government, re}>rfck-.(jnting all the p rties in the 
pKH'inec shonld he set up. 

Mr. G. S. AIoGlnl ai'ked how innny of the recommendatioitfl of the Foodgrains 
(.^ttnmi.tec had hreu given efret to hy the (tov<Tnment. lie emphasised that, 
instead of exoe -ting ontHule h*‘lp- the Central ‘.nd ])i()vi 2 » .,il Governments in the 
eoniory slouild do all tli* y could to improve t.ie 

Rdf Hdhd^lnr S. A*. JJit - ”av»' a piefnre of ttn ronditions in rural Bengal. 
INh’aMireH should he lak- n to utili.'^o trarts of waste I.oid for the production of 
food cropp. 

Sdfihir Snh/>i urged that the tron^^port system should he improved, 

'J'he mo-t iini'ortaiit tlijng was to bring all culnvahh; l»uid undtr ilie plough. 

^ir Inudil 1 >rrdi/n.-:; coniphsimd that mihrary eoniruetors were otf^ring higher 
pnro w than those piovuihii’/ in the markets aiid, tiins, iiier -usiuLr liie price level, 
(toveinmcni sh iuld aho sec that the Tiomey wiiich they were granting to eiihivators 
sliould jiciuully rciich iln in. t!c womit red wiucju r even To per cent of tiie amounts 
thus granted \^as aciuMlly leaci ittg the enltivaior. Lastly, he urged liiat the military 
shnuhl make it a rule to grow th»*ir ovw» vegetaldeg. For want of green vegetables, 
in Madias many people ruflTring tiom s<*ahi(‘B. 

^ir .1. R, J'dfnt cornt.laiiickl that of Iter parts of India, espec’ally the west 
const — Malabar. Ci.<'hin and Iravaneruo,—had nut itcoivcd the same attention as 
Bengal. Joit iiad i)a|tp« ned in Bengal in had als i happuied ali along the 

west ((’nst. lie urged that the mine dcgiee of hs-iston'e and relief should be 
cxi»nd('d to South h dia as to Bmgal and stated tliut the iigrieullurist in fciouth 
Iiiiiia v\as in no way in a letter posi'; )n than in Bengal. 

Sir J*drfind?n a' cnstd middlcn.* i , vrofi cers and licnrdcrs of creating black- 
markets and siirkiiig the veiy bloud .»f ilic leoj lc’ and urged Government to take 
Btei'8 to eradicate this ( vil. 

Mr. Af(-fn:v'!rd Ldl l>ds complained that Assam hud received very little atten¬ 
tion fre-m the authorities Assam's \icct wi s b.> wtak It at it was rar* ly heard. 

17tli. MAKCH :—Bandit Kun:ru said that Mr. Sen*? speech yesterilaV created 
the impiession ti nt the G* ven-inei t weie noher (•} tmnstic. lie compared the 
situation in the couiiiiy wiilt that ohiuiiiin!, in Britain aud said in syute of the 
fact that Britaiu was fncetl wi'Ii gieaier dil!’ nlties, she wa- aide to lii.d shipping 
spare to import half of her fond rrqnin ineni •. lie cemnu rail d the steps taken hy 
the Madras Government to increase tiio wt.kly qu»Ua ut foi d grams to .Malabar 
from llltiC'U tons to ]f),('Ui tons hut complaint d that the (hu r: niuuit were still 
trotting out ditiicultiT s of transport to e\|iain ttudr inahility to fct d t.he people. He 
regrettkd that Mr. {-^en had not made any refeteiiee to South Kauai a in his speech. 
He had information, which was pupporttd by the eoUector of the district, that the 
district would require about 1S.C*()0 tons more of food grains, lie hoped Mr. Ben 
would look into this. In regarti to (Missa, Pandit Kutc/.ru a]))>ealed to the Central 
(iovernment to show more consideration. It wt)uhi not, he correct for the Central 
Government to yiraetically com]>el the (Orissa (iovernment to go on exporting food at 
the present time as in the yiasl. The export of rice, lie adiled, was only made 
pOHsitde because of the poveity of the pet*ple. Heferring o IhngHl, he said that with over 
V2 million tons of food grains at its dispiisal this year, he would expect there 
would be no shortage of rice in the deficit districts and that the prices would be 
witliin reach of everyone. But he was sorry to say that information in his 
poFt-chsion did not enable him to believe that the po. itiou was satisfactory in either 
of these res]^eet8. 

Mr. r/u8sain Imam thought that Mr. Ben’s statement yesterday was a comprehen¬ 
sive and clear statenuntof facts and he welcomed the progress made in pursuance 
of the Foodgrains Policy Committee’s recommendations. Mr. Imam deprecated 
attempts being made in Bengal by interested parties and interested persons to 
create difficulties and asked the Central Government to state eharly their policy 
in this respect. Did they wsot to encourage such actions 7 Did they want that 
16 
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thrre should be no confidence in the authority of the Oorrmnirnt ? Was that 
Government’s pohVy or did they want to rehabilitate confidence ? Mr. Imtnii urtred 
the Government to make available to fishermen in more bouts eiiJier free 

of cost or on easy hi'e-puichase-sysiem. Government nhonld not he cOrtt<*i.t with 
j^iving ba-k only lO.OoO boats. On the qunstion of ratitniing, Mr. Imam tbonj:lit 
that, the ra'ion of one lb. of rice and wheat was not siiUicimi. lie tirK»d that this 
be increased to :! U>h. )»er bead for manual labours and one and half p* r head 
for ordinary eitizens. The existing rations if iieeessar> be supplement*d by 
other food ^rainn. Mr. Imam suggested that Government should iiupoit tractors 
from abroad for ccdleetive farming. They might even take over some lands in 
Assam ti)r this ]Uirpose and run a farm on seitntifie lines. 

iSir Jogende^ Singh, member for Education, Health and Lands, stated that 
KXl tractors had been ordered from the U. S A. and ought to be delivend here at 
any time now. He dralt at length with various meaHiires laki ti by tiovt rninent to 
aflbrd me*lieal relief to Bengal and discloaed that the military wae iihing je**|)8 
and water transport to reach these supplies to outlying artas. Jl» paul a irioiire 
to the niili'ary authorities who had rendered invaluahh* HS^iHtam-e «n Ihuigal in this 
respect, d'liere w<‘re 16 military hospitals, each with KKJ to dUCI htds spuad over 
10 districts. Besides mobile trm ks, by the production of a sui'ahlc iuj^ctiou for 
starvation coses in a state of collapse, the All India Insiifnle (»f lly;.:une and 
Public Health bad enabled a 90 per cent death rate to be ci>nvcrl*d into 00 per 
cent cure rate. 'J'he situation had really improved and choleia mortaliiy had lalipu 
to 60 ]ier we*’V:. 6<KI cases had been treated by m*“dicHl p<Msonm l npio tin* Ihih 
Fehinary. B sides military assistance the Government of India had made avtdiulde 
to Bengal the services of a tnimbcr of medical oflicers. 

{■^ir S(iti,( u iranaih Hoy. cretary. War 'rransport Department, state d that 
Gcvemnicnt had never contended that the 'Iransport I )epai tnicijt had l>cen 
able to ni -ve all that there was to be moved, but as far as (oncLraiitH wete conccrneil 
he could claim that, l>y and large, the Dei*artiuent bad moved the r»fpd/cmcniH of 
the Food Dept, in B»*ngal, especially certain parts of Kasiern B'p^td, 1100 * 111 -nt 
was depentient, on boat transport. For internal roovetnint in Buigal, (iov* rnment 
had allotted 95 broad-gauge wagoits and over dO metre-gauge wagoi s )>er duv, hut 
he sriouKI be wrong if fie were to say that the situation in re;:ard to internal 
transport was satisfactory, (iovernment, he added, realised the dilliculiies and wcie 
doing their t>est to overcr)me them. 

Winding ut) the dehal**, Bir Jwnhtprnsad Srivcifitriva claimed ihat hut for the 
measures adopted by the Food Ihu^arimeiit. to mcetttie situation, loss*s in B*’ncal 
would have been far greater and th<* province would have bi« n fa- ul wi h a much 
bigger disasitT. (iov» rnment of India, he said, were having mi All-li:din lolicy \n 
regard to food and wire giving effect to it. H. K. th* Vi eroy in liis Monons l uhlic 
ut'erances had mad*' it. pluin that policy. He clHim*d that iFu* J-'.iod De|artm»'nt, 
Bines last Anuiist, had played a very important part in all*vi:iiing me tond 
eitnation. Nf)l>0(ly regretted more than hinisHf the appullmg loss of lift in Btipal 
but fie was sure tliat liad it not been for wfiat. tfie F'»od l>e;'aitmeni had done, ihis 
loss wouhl have been far greater and Bengal would have been fac* d wiili a nnich 
big^<r disaster. Sir Jwala f’rasad pointed out that ilutewas enoui:h lood in 
Bengal this y* ar. The conditiouB for success liad also been cio.tt‘(l. I he world 
and the rest of India would place a heavy responsibility 011 the (huerinnent 
and the people of Bengal, if they faihd t» feed thenis.Ives this year. 'J’hc food 
debate conclud* d and the House adjourne*! till Wednesf ay March 'Sj. 

Merchant Shipping Amend. Biil 

2?nd. MARCH:—The Council passed Mr. Hoo^ain Irnnnds Bill to smend the 
Indian Merchaoi Shipping Act, l9:^d as passed by the Assembly. Mr. R. ,\\ 

Banprjec, k^ecrciary, Overseas Department, j.oinied out that 1 he lutseni war con ii<ions 
were not suitable for enforcing the Bill but gave an a-'surmice that Governiucnt 
would not unduly delay its enforcement as soon as the abnormal condiuoiiB cease 
to exist. 

Exchange Ratio of Rupee 

Mr. Hossain Imam'i rcsnliiiion siiggeHiing tiie appointment of a Committee 
consisting of members of the Central Legislature. biiBincsHmni and agriculturistg 
to recommend a suitable permanent exchange value of the rupee to help the 

agricupuial and indusirial refiabililation of India in tfie ]»fmi-war period was 
rejected without a division. In the course of the debate on it, Mr. Imam said he 

had not Buggeeted any specific rstio because be thought it should be left to the 
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OoniTnitfer to decide. He referred to the plans emanatinjif from the Unitrd States 
of America and Great Hnfain for regiilafiiiji poaf-war iiiternafional exclrantre a»<d 
currency and H«id once an H(.'re>ment whb readied there would be no B' Ope for^ 
unilateral aciion Tt individual nationa fo rejiulMte their exehHnj.’e rates He 
criiicised the fireMcnt ex' hai ^ -ate of Is. 9d. and Haid thin was inferided to be a 
ternporary rmH'^uie. Pandit Hriiaynath Kunzru said : The crux of f)‘e nialter 
WHS not that tin* eX' hant:e rate should be fixetl at ptesent, but that India’s tieednm 
to (I' tenr ine an ♦xchauj'e ratio suitable to ber interests should not he taken 
away from her. A pi rdn nsions had been created in the minds of the people in 
this coiintty iti rc^^nid in what h*‘Hritig the decisions of the International Confcience 
which was likely to he held in the near future, would have on the countty’s 
economy, It vmis, tlnr-fore, necessary th^t (ilovern ment should clarify tiwir policy. 
Mr. fJ. Jonas, Fill.nice Secretary, re^ret.fe<l he could not accept, the resolution. 
He rei*alled that t)ic pussiuL" of the Ifeserve Hank Ar t by the L'i^islaiure entailed 
re o^^niiion on tlnir part of the proviKion that the Reserve Hank was the proper 
body to advise (iovcrniin rii in this matter. His first objection whs on this scoirc. 

B eondly, present condiiions were far too full of uncertain factors to enable any 
bndv of men to reenmmend suitable rates of exchanjiie for the Indian rupee wliether 
in terms of pound F<teilin{^ or dollar or ^^old. For this reason, the appointment of 
a Committee would he piemature and ineffective. 

CirizENsHip Kights of Indians in America 

The (Council next passed Mr O. S. Afo<t7a/ s resolulion rccommctidinp that early 
steps he tiikcMi to secure rinht of citizenship for Indians resident in the IJ. S. A. 
He sand iImI In'li i had played a vtreut part in tfie war and this fact alone should 
lie cnoiiuih for ihe V. S. A. to accept the Indian claims for entry into the U. S. A. 
^^ir (Jtnf (h/rnc, >e<*rctaiy for Kx'ernal Affaira. aecepred the resolution on bidialf 
of the tiov(T!ment. His reason for interv*ning in the debate at tliis eaily sta^re 
WHS to Inur wi;nes>i to tlu* efforts tliat the Government of India made to cmi ha-ize 
the lotd of LiO nIwill and ui derstanding on the U. fc*. Government. He was 
anxious that the dtiiaie sliould tie centred on the future rather tliun the past. 
Sir Olal iifcirMl to the two Hills ihat liad been introdu ed in ttie U. S. 1 gislature 
and Mini ilc' one ininuliiced in the Upper House soiiglit to give citizenship rights 
to lioiiaiiM V. ho had be, n insident in the U. tS, prior to 1924. 'lliis would have 

no elf. cr on IndiaiiH who migtit wisti to enter the U. A. in future. W’nat Indian 

Opinion wa ti.d vas ilic ciiactmeiit of a measure giving exactly the same treatment 
to Indians as iiiid all* ad) been accorded to Ihe Chinese—entry under quota and 
the rip-lit to obtain ciiiz* iiship. The Second Bill, which was recently iniioducid 
in Ihe Honec of Kepie-'cniaiives, aimed at securing for Indiaiis this ]»osition. In 
the 11. S A. oii'y private numbers could introduce legielaiion and not the 
Govein miMii, and In* hoi cd that noihing would be said in the debate today wliieh 
would iimke it difli iiH for the aiiihoriiies who were very sympathetic to secure 
the objects which were desired. The Council at this stage adjourned tiil March 27. 
Indian Coooanut Comm. Bill 

:7th. M.AUCII ; 'i'hc Council held a brief sitting today and passed the Indian 

('O 'oaiiui Cituimil!♦ e Hill, an oflicial measure, as passed by the Assembly. The Hill 

piovid'it for Ihe crcaiion ot a fund for the improvement and develupiuent ot the 
culuvution, marketing, and utilization of cocoonuts. 

I'ERATK on the FINANCE BiLL 

2‘.tth. M .A KCH The Finance Bill as recommended by His Fxcellency the 
Viceroy was inir* din ted in the Council ot fc'taie today by Mr. C. E. Jo^cs, Finance 
Secretaiy. Mr. P. N Savru, who opened the debate on behalf of the Oppo^mon, 
considcied it a ‘sin” to voie for the Finance Bill, but at the same time made it 
clear that his vote must not be regarded as a vote against the war effoits of the 
country. “We are not. opposed to India’s panicipaiioii in the war in terms of 
honourable co operation, ’ lie said. “We aie asked to vote for a bill, which will 
be oine Uw wi'h or witliout our approval and will place funds at ihe dist osal of 
an Kx'cuiive Coiiiu il whom we neither rigaid as representative of the popular will 
nor Hlicient for cair>ing out the war tfiorta of this great country.” He reBlised it 
was not in their power to turn the Government ont, but in the existing circums¬ 
tances their vo es had a moral significance. Referring to the dtfence expenditure 
Mr. bapiu said that last ytar the Government stated that the expenditure on 
defence set vices would not he higher this year than m 1942-43, but actually the 
zpeuditure bad mounted up. 
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Mr. Jones the Finance Secretary intervened to explain that the Government’s 
expectations did not materialiBe. If more divisions had moved into Burraa, the 
Indian tax-j^ayer would ^et a relief to the extent that the expenditure of the troops 
moved in would not fall on him. 

Mr. Sdpru. wanted to know' if the departure of Indian troops would not 
result in Britimi troops taking; their place. He asked what would be India’s 
maximum liability iu the financial agreement between His Majesty’s Governtnent 
and the Government of Imlia. The a{j;reement was between two nnequalH, betv^ecii 
hiB Majesty H Government and its piibcudinate branch. Mr. Ha})ru asked 
what the Govern men i had done for the social se(Uirity of the people, lie criticised 
the new taxes and ui'i-’cd the Government to improve the machinery for the cullee- 
tion of vital staiisiics. Dealing with toe juilitieal situation in the country, Mr. 
tSapru said that there was a deadlock in this ci/Untry lucaiise (iovernmciil spoke 
with mental reservations Government’s imcntii.o to make india Helf-jjoverning was 
not trusted either by liie Gon'^ress or the Lt'apiie, or even by tlie so-eallrd 
loyaliHlB. He likened the August. Risolution of the ConiiKSs to that of a trade 
union resolution wliieh Tnentioiud eeiieral strikts if certain iliinps did not liapf>en. 
Government wanted that Gori<;ress leaders shoulti eome forv\uni, “not n sai k cloth 
ashes” and declare “oh 1 please, sir, we are soiry \m- passed the Anpiist Reholiiiion,” 
‘‘You want to bnak the morale of the Indiuns’’, ]Mf. Sajmi added, “you want to 
import the Versailles s]uni in dealing; with the C'onuiess leaders. You want an 
admission of tlefrai.’’ Mr. baprn tijouj^lit that that was not llie spirit in which ihe 
Government would he able to soUe the Indian oiohlem. Ii was of vital iinportaitcc 
that they should achitve iiidet>« iidence and there could be no ci>ni|>iomi8e on the 
principle of indej eiob nee ■Mr. h^aprti 8lre^Hed the importunee of an aeerediied 
repressntative of llie Indian people parlicipaiinp in the I'eate Conference He 
thoujiht It was a ‘s andai” that there had l>een no mineral election in India for 
the last HO many y. nrs, 

Sir A. /*. tiioui.rht the taxation proposals wore inevitahle, for the war 

was the primary concern of evervone. J he Financt; Bill he re^rettid, did not 
contain any proposal for induMiiial, agiic.ultuial and social development of the 
eounliy. 

Mr. /S’. K. Mdliathn, op’pn.-inj 4 the Finance Bill, said that the Government i»f India 
had been dis'lninu'd and (.'i^owntd by ail Htetions of people in il.e wuild. Hcf'puc 
all this, “led by .Maxv\eil, liny ciuitinued to wax well and tax well.” 

R. B. L(i/(j AS/,'// Scran Das said that the pmsciit polii y of ilte Govenimcnt was 
silcll tliat lu‘ lj:ai jio other alternative l)Ut to oi'J/ose llie Finance Bill. 

The Jiajah of Acshifiar ii|q>osed the Finuin-e Bull on liie ^.'.rourid that tb(' 
Cxovernnieni ot lb rit;al were ;;ieaMy responsible for ilie food shorthce in J^cnjjid and 
ibe catsr'tio! he l.hat toll /wkI. He d»plored the iax*H on tea and tol/a^-co wlii b, he 
Bald, “are the ciiil> items ot hoIhcc” to tl<e masbcs. 

Mr, Kii'/i Ir Saul (ir Rnp Clinadhrtj said the new taxes were unjustified and 
complained ihut ttn Goveimnent. had no proi er plans iu regard 10 the luleoe. He 
disapprovi'd oi Sir Uxnnuum Mental's HU^;; 4 eH\i(m that taxes should be enimuecd 
further wiili a vitnv to find jrionty for ]>Orft-war reconsiriutiion. 'iho House at 
ibis sta^e adjourned. 

80th. MAUCH :—Mr. F. V. KaLikar said that unless IIMG made tip their mind 
to take ttie people of India iuio their confidence he hawf no bii^lit fntine for the 
eflicient prose. iitiou of the war effort. He expressed dissutisiaction with the 
administration of tlie eonniry and complained that the sons of the soil were dtnnd 
their due share and foreign cxjierts were bem» imported for at.miiiisieiin^ the 
country. 

Pandit //. N. Knnzru said that it would he impossible for him to support 
the finance Bill ‘bccau*«t* of the arroiiunt insistence of the Government on havinj/; 
its own way.’ they ition^ht that when the certificti Bill was placid befiue them 
Government would let them know their decision in rettard to the propostil iiuTi-ase 
of “f)% in railway fares. Tiie War 'rmnsport Member announced in Itic A/^semhly a 
few (lays a^o that ail financial m(a«ui«s vkuiM be considered topellnr and that 
Government would aiiive at a deeiHion afier the Budjiet had been ceuiHideied. 'ihe 
Bud|i;ei debate in the Ass(mbly was over and the (lOvernor-General had now cer¬ 
tified the Finance Bill. I'andit Kn» zru asserted that the new loans flnated in this 
country were practically for the purjiose of obtaining funds to pay for Biitain’s war 
purchases iu India. The f/roceeds of net permanent loans were expected to amount 
to about lls. 530 crores and the interest charges had increased since 1012-43 by 
Rb, 10.80 crores. He said that India paid 3®/o iutercBt while England paid only 
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1^% On the sterlinp: balaneea. lie ur^^ed that the difference should be paid by 
Kurland. Pandit Kumru went on to crii.icize the iiiadiqnate newe from the E. 
front. Ho exprcHBed his appreciation of the fact t!iat the C-ii.-C informed the 
Houhc the other day of the poBiti»)n in Manipur even before the pui)lication of the 
Ml] Asia (Command comm unique. “Frankly Biaakin^, what 1 and Others feel is that 
wliat ifi taking place in Manipur hI'.owh tlmt. infunnalion which is of the greatcat 
importance to iia hue bct'ii wiihheld lon^c.r th.»n was ncccBRiiry.’* If the C-in-C 
took the trouble of mcetiii}:: ihe «hcU'd nicm •era of the AHhcmhIy he would find 
that there was deep fccliii}^ with ic{jurd to the manner in which India waa being 
d.alt wi'h about war newH. fie knew tlnvt liie 0-in-C personally never minimized 
the hituMiion hut yet the generai feeling of lim iiian-in-ihe-streei in regard to the 
viiiiouH announcements was that lidia was not goinu lo he invaded. One morning 
tiny were told that the .lapancse were wi'hin liie itoid rs of India. 8f»enking on 
tlic Defence ^Services Pundit Kunziu said thai in spite ot the ri'cent incrcBHe the 
pttv of Indian HoldierB was only ooc-thini td that of th^^' British. He urged the 
appointment of Henior Indian ollicciH hb ha-talion cotnmaM(iantB and asked for an 
iiicrcasetl numlier of JndiauH Occupving stall apjx.ii'i imcnls. lie inquired whether 
(TOvcrnrn'‘nt were thinking of recoo''tjnction in the defence fServices. Pandit 
Kiinzru urged that tiirt e or four thoioughiy elhi ient Indians should he given com¬ 
mand of hrigadeH. If that was done tiny migtii hope to Bee an Indian Division 
commanded l»y an Indian major general.* 

Mr. Unssam Imam uteired lo the gold ealefi in the country and apked 
whether (here was any juhtiticaiiou for allovxiiii; even AhyBBiiiia to hcU gold at high 
prices in India ? It looked uh it we wcie a haml of philanthropistB to enrich 
eveiyhody. Africa was elaiining a share in the loot of ilMG- Wsh it not gur- 
prisiug that itic tTovernment of India liud not entered the field at least ag 
ulso-raii if not a winner? Jhe leason fv»r all ihis lay in the piaitiou of t[i0 
Itovcriimeut of India which was no h.-it. i than that of a jamadar vif-a-viB 
Mr. Imam said the Finance Memher’ri Hiatement in the AsBemtoy in regard 
ranifili^ Ti /^ ^ encuraued BpeciilatorB and the price of gold was rising 
rapully. Ihe U. S. A. and the Ij. k. were selling gold at exorbitant prices It 
waH nothing hut Pgijlized robbery .Mr. Imam criticiznl the all .caiiou o^f Defence 
cuptMidruif mid Mid iheic n»h II.) ehaiioH of jumice for tlie Kniisli Army in 
Iiidm lirins paid hy Uie (ioun.m.nt of liiilin. Did Biiiaiii obn for iLe U S 
army in liu aiu and did ilic U. h. A. cl.aruo for the ,mv ind kury of he^ 
1.i.||OiiihI which were acoit to India ;> Mr. Imam added that the peoidoB of 
India wanted to fight the Ihiiisli (lOveinment and not the (Government of India 
had great sympatfiy for the members of IreaHury Benches. {Some of them 
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iiiu wouiu o€ oH.eP crorcB and asked w 

juHMlicution could there be for the (iovcnimeiit to attempt to rais 
affecting a large number of |>eople yielding eight or nine crores 'i b 
four croioB proposed to be raised l>y taxes on betelnuts. coffee and 
Uian I (xJth of the toiai taxation revenue. 'Ihe yield was 00 miserabh 


)ia<l told him privately how powerI cbh they were on certain oceasions 

fMr A’. Oopula.u'ami Jy.mjur smd that on the broadest of financial coneidera- 
lions alone the finaiuiHl pioposala in the Bill were indefaisible. And as ihere 

improving its provisionB and 
RH tlie House would he asked tt> vote only in favour of or airainst the Hill 
a«it BUiod, lie; fcuiid liimrcdf nnaldc to ^ivc Ida au"port to U Ue drew 

'.Tend TpnV“‘“‘ ‘he cdciBifir baTice eatini.7e 

at frit, tnu of J > would be .)#I.bh crores and asked what rirtun. ioi 
J.mMlicution could there be for the (Government to attemnt in raise^ petty Ui«B 

be amount of 
— - tea was less 

was against the. CHsential canons of laxation to kvy it"*Ve pimujd^ Out^^^^^^ 
whb enough money on the waya and meana side of the budget not merely to bridije 
hit 2 ; fofe"7 entire inflati.mary gap as well r^n the b.ulget%ear 

Uiut, tlijidoie. the House could not in reason agree that all the pronoBala 
contained in the Iiiiaiice Bill were essential for the iiitereste of India. ^ ^ 

Kefernng to the jioliiieal situation, Sir Gopaiaswamv said that tb« rtroBAn* 
pivutive of the Government of Indi; had failed tiTin a reasonable manner 
to t le cnticiwmB of the lepiCBentatives of the public, in the Legislature and ihev 
had diBjdayed neither wisdom nor political imagination in tackling the situation^ 
Ati Executive irremovable for a term, when it had to deal with 
U.,.Hlature. mnat if poa.ible, try m.d behave i„ “, Tanurr conaiat“°"wUh 
democra Ic principles ■'.n ao far aa the trunea.ed conalituiion under which !h.t 
democratic LegiHlaiure IB constituted fuiictiongWhere tKo 
at;ree.with the Executive, it w.a the duty of the tocuUve T LVT T 
negotiation and compromiae it waa not puaaible to meet tb« wiahea.of the n^^Iati^ 
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in Buch a fanbion as to prevent its refnaing suppIieB altogetber. Tbe rejection 
vote in tbe AsBembly could have been averted by tbe Execinive giving iflVct to 
the cut in tlie Kailway Bud^iet by dropping tbe proposal in enbance ibe railway 
pBHBcnger farea, dropping the exciae duties on ci fiVe, tea and bdelnuta and t>y 
amending tbe alterations made in the Income Tax and E. T. '1. *^lbe mere 
prestige of the Ex« cutive Bbould not stand in the way of acctding to popular 
opinion when that opinion ceitainly does not diserve to be bitihbed aside as 
being crooked or unreaBOnable’’, he flaia. Referring to the eBiablinbrnent of a National 
,Government it was his view that the essential preliminary to Buch a dtvel0})ment 
WBB the rrleaBe of the political leaderB who were now in jsil and afiToiding an 
Opportunity to them for getting into contact with public feeling ae it was to day 
and taking stepa for the Dringing about of an agreement amongBt the impoitant 
sections of political opinion which would enable them to join bands in innning 
the Government of tbe country during the period of the war. He maintain!d 
that the release could not at the present time be considered to be fraught with 
any risks to public tranquillity even from the standptunl of the present Kx«*cutive. 
‘Blit even a more preliminary gesture than this”, be said, “for example, of 
permitting contai't between the political leaders in jsil and those oiit^-ide wi h a 
view to the exploration of tbe possibilities of a solution of tbe present diadlock, 
if the present Government bad the imagination to make it in tbe course of the 
debate in tbe Asseinbly, would alm«>Ht certainly have tffcciivcly averted the 
turning down of tbe Finance Bill in the Assembly.” He regretted that tbe Govern¬ 
ment bad been unwilling to move in that matter, 

Isir Muhnrntul Unman said that tbe Opposition had discussed the Finance Bill 
in an unreal atmosphere. Tliey were in tbe midst of a great war, the greariHt 
war that tbe world had ever seen. The United Nalionw had made a woadtilul 
recovery. 'Ibe victories won ensured the final vicfoy (»! the /Mlies. But ib<y 
could not yet afford to lessen their vigiltnce and relax their efrtuts. G»rni>.ny 
WBf* reeiing under tbe blows in Europe but the arrogant and brutal .lH]>an was s'lll 
to feel the might of the mightiest oomliinaiion of naiionH. ^be was still 
threatening tlieir country and they bad to remain prepared to meet that threat. 
Ftich !*on inind threat, t^ir Mahomed said, should, as in other countries, have led 
to cementing the bonds between different elementB in the < (>utitty. But uutorin¬ 
nately this WHS not the case here. Hie House would nmember that Ford Eirihthgow 
wbi'ii he was the Viceroy at the outbreak of the war, calbd iini oitaiit Icuihrs of 
variouB parties and tried to bring them together on a c()romi>n plaifurm - irsistanco 
to the enemy. He failed in that attempt. “I’he most coimn-'n accuhation againKt 
the Btiiisli Government is,” {Sir Mahomed went on, ‘that ibeii policy is to dnide 
and rule. But here was the Viceroy trying to bring various puinrs logtiher on 
various occasions, hut the parties failed him and refused to come togi'iher. l.B'er, 
came the Grippe Uffer which as H. E. Lord Wavell told us when he adilres^ed 
the two Hotises is still o[)eo. It is for ua to come together, agree among ourseivcH, 
give the Muslims and minorities their rightful place in the administration of the 
country.” fc?ir Mahomed continued, that for years, the Congress Party had been 
crying for independence, but when in the Cripps Offer sticb indepindnice. full, 
complete and secure, was offered, they rejected it for two reasons : one that it 
recognised at the same time the MuBlims’ claim to self-determination and iheii 
right to have a separate union of their own if they so di sired and secondly, becaiiHe 
the British refused to abdicate in favour of the Congress in tbe midst ol the war. 

Replying to criticismB against the Executive Council, tbe Leader of tbe Hou«e 
said : “1 may remind the house that patriotism is not the exclusive monoi oly 
of political parties. 1 do not owe an apology to anybody for being an Execiitive 
Councillor to-day. I deem it a privilege that I have been asked to shoulder 
the responsibilities of office at a time when I can be of real service to my 
country and at a time when others refuted to respond to the csll and desened 
their post of duty at the first eigiial of danger. (Cheers.) Had the Cungreas 
shown a sense of responsiiiility and not reaigiiea office in seven Provinces when 
the clouds of war started gathering around the country and siiaied the penis and 
RaciificeB of a nation at war, they would have been amongst the wise and patriotic 
men of the world. But to be responsible and responsive is not in their nature and 
in their constitution. They had always On one pretext or another shuked the 
responsibility of office. They do not even b Id themselves respoiiBible to those 
who trusted them and sent them as their representatives in seven out of eleven 
Provinces. All the political ills of this oountry are due to the fact that they are 
not responsive to the riguta and claima of othera.” “We are accuaed” bir Mahom^ 
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continued, ‘‘of being irreeponsible as if it is of our own creation. But I ask : has 
this Anci»‘nt land ever seen an age in which the Executive was responsible to an 
elected Mouse ? AH the progress that has been made in India as a result of 
Bniish connection has been through the so-called irresponsible Executive Council. 
A responsible executive system ‘*of the British type*’ based on the system of 
simple miijority rule will not suit India on account of great communal ditft^rences.” 
Unfortunately in India. iSir Mahomed said, there was absolutely no national spirit. 
It was all communal It was that that was responsible for retarding the political 
progress of this cou try and for preventing the formation of a National Government. 
When this was the case, why blame the British Government ? he asked. 

Rai Bahadur S. K. Das supported the Finance Bill but thought that the tax 
on tobacco, bclelnuts and tea was unfair as it would affect the poor iq the 
country. 

Mr. Sushil Kumar Roy Chaudhury criticised the tax on betelnuts, which 
he said, was an agricnltnral product and as such a provincial subject. He was also 
opposed to the levy of income-tax up to Rs. 3,000, considering the high pricca 
prevailing for all riecessincs of life. He could not extend his support to the Bill 
on principle because the ret»reseritativea of the people had no control over expendi¬ 
ture. The Bill had been rejected by the I^ower House twice. On a much lesser 
inHiie, he pointed out, the I'rime Minister uf England was threatening to resign 
unless Parliantent passed a vote of confidence in him. 


3tat. MARCH '. — IDs Excellency the CAn-C. replied to a number of points re- 
gaiding the detmee services raised by previous speakers. He referred to .Mr. 
Kalikar’s remarks that ca'dets and officers were discharged ostensibly not on the 
ground of in*tli lency, hut. really on aceount of their political reeoni and said that Mr. 
Kalikar had bo< n niiHinformad. Membership of ordinary peaceful politiial orga¬ 
nisations WHS not a liar to service in the armed service. In a few cases, however 
the War Department had taken action when some persons after getting commission 
were found to he eoncerned in suliversive or revolutionary activity. Kt'inovals on 
the ground of im (heiem y were done after careful scrutiny. The offi.-er was aiwavs 
given an Opportunity to show rchsons why he should not be removed and whatever 
reuHOMs he (;aied lo give were c»retully considered by the conimHiidii g officers, by 
himself (C.-in-(\) and by the Viceroy. The Commander-in C'hief referred to the 
siaUnitni he m-<de in the Asspn ly about the Burma Front and said it gave an 
inipariial pictuie of the Bitnaiioii as it existed to-day. Pandit Kiinzru had sug¬ 
gested that it was queer that the Japatiese should be advain ing eastwards when wo 
were advancing v^estward. Queer things did happen in war. hut he added, what 
had hiippened was this. We had not exactly advanced we^t except by air. We had 
floan III troops into Btirma behind the enemy and they were now getting busy 
destroying and inierrnptiiiu the enemy’s communicatioDS and the effect of their 
eftbrts would make itsJf felt. He hoped ih«ee efforts would also help to stop the 
enemy’s wesiwnnl advance. Answering the question whether the army was repr«- 
Bcnlative of the nation the C -in C. said the armed forces to-day weie more broadlv 
based than ever before. 'I'hey represented all clases and commnniiips and he cciiild 
if necessary, produce fisjurcs to show the proportion in which the armed foices drew 
their reel nits fiom vnrious parts of the country. He paid a tribute to their spirit 
and eiitliusiMsni and said sncli enthusiasm and spirit could not bn created^ bv 
coercion. 1 he sj irit and the desire to show that they could moke good were not 
confined to any (ine class, it was widespread and universal. The proportion of 
Indian (Officers in the army was steadily rising. 'I'he ratio of British to Indian 
officers now was l.:t to one, compared with 5..b to one in 1939 This did not how¬ 
ever inrliide British service officers who where attacheri timporarily to the Indian 
army during the war. The C-iii-C. added that he was prepared to take every Indian 
officer he could get, provided he was fit to be a leader of our men. He would 
like to tell the house however that he was not getting the standuid of men he 
wanted and he was alarmed at the poor quality of men who were coming forward 
Steps were being taken to improve the machinery of selection to secure men of tha 
right stamp. Un the question of appointing lodUiis in High Commands and siuff 
appointments, he stated the situation was steadily improving. 'I he matter wmt 
under his constant—sinio8» daily—care and watch. He would ask the Uouae 
leave it to him to ensure that Indian offii'era received fair play. 

Mr. C. ./otiM, Finance BecreUry, winding up the dt-bate, recocnieed with 
appreciBtion the dtfinim etatement that had been made on the floor ol the Hn... 
that the vote on ttie bill wee not an indication ol oppoeition to war effirta uf 
appieouted that becauae that gave them tome oommon ground on which to 
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mattere. He reminded the Hoiifle that it was the tempo of war efforts in India 
which determintd thr volume of nij-e s in this couniry and the tempo of war 
eff)rt8 had to be refjiilated by militirv and operational events and not by fitiancial 
considerations. He ai)pealed to the inombers, even to tlio^e who proposed to vote 
against the bill, to eo-operate with (h)v. rniuvnt in niaintainin}^ ecoimmic stability of 
the country, irrespective of politital differences, by aSHisiini; in all Government’^j 
anti-inflafioiniry iiieaHures. That aeenied to bun to be ihe fnn huiientul duly of 
every patriotism. Referrinn' to the bullion market tin* Finance .Secretary sternly 
warned speculators and said that Giivern.neni would be luepait'd lo take mo^t 
drastic ineasureB to deal with the sitnatn»n. (0!»e» rs). ShIch of t^idd, Mr. .tones 
said, have been made by the Reserve Hank for some lime at a price wbic,}i vnjis 
re^^arded as not unfair to the investor liavinu: regard to the rise in the ])rices of 
other commodities. Sales were made uilb the dual object of |)rovidin}^ the Ih S. 
Government and H. M. G. with rupees fvir use on tlieir war expenditure in this 
eonntry and as an anti-innalionary measure. 'The einl of last week and early days 
of this had witnessed Wie results of *-<*i.ie-mnimeiby interested parties on the 
minds of the public. A wave of s;toeiibi!ive bovine of ^-ohi iiad developed widi the 
result that the matket price of trold had ou’Htripp.d the t'lit e at which the Reseivc 
Bank were prepared to sell. The Finanec ."eerttary a.-MiiMl tlie Hpiibc that when 
that unreasoninfr speculative fever had ahuttd the i rice of ^ohl would nndouhtedly 
subside to the lo-^s of certain unfortunate t'C )ple and tin- liank would be al)le to 
continue sales at more reasonable rates. Hef*nriii;j: to s contribution to ibe 

direct defence expenditure of India, Mr. .Tones said that apart from the Hriiisb navy 
which defended India and whose valin* could not t»e exnueeratul India was im¬ 
porting equipmifit and stores of all sorts not made in this c nintry free. It was 
not possible to p,ive a c(>mplete evaluation of the hcl(i we received but Mr. .Ton<*s 
pointed out that the valut* of aircraft we had rcc, iv*d was about a hundred crores 
of rupees. Besides several categories of A.-A. pjnm (and one variety must have c'»st 
H.M.G ten crores) and petrol valued api roxirnately Hcvcntcfii crores Imd ficcn im¬ 
ported into India, India also re eivefi free euLiineerin^^ apiipmont., equipment, 

specialised instruments of various sorts and she whs t^cMiun moulhly about *1,(1111.1 
tons of ammunition—afiart from wliat \vc niiiinfae;iircd. q’o the list micht he 
added a hundred thousand tons of tinned fo ul ini'Mirted last rear for the troops in 
the forward areas. He pointed out that India t’har.:ed for everyihini:: supplied to 
H.M.G even if it was for her own troopw hevond her borders for the 

protection of India. Britain was said to bo iin;::ratctul and after what lie hud shited 
he thought comment was siip udiuotts, 

rhe House passed the motion that the finaucml firnposals he tak<‘u into con- 
sid ration by 27 votes to thirteen and later adopted ilie hill witliout a divi>-.uu. 
The House then adjourned till A])ril 1. 

Hindu MAKiuAaE Law Bii.l 

4lh. APRIL :—The Council of Suite adorded a motion today, moved by Mr. 
LrtZ, Secretary, Legislative Department, concurring with the rcsidution passed in 
tbr 3 Legislative Assembly recommendinji that, the Bill to codify the Hindu liiw 
relating to marriaue be referred to a joint committee of eijiliteen members of botfi 
the Houses. In commending the motion to fiie acccpianco of the House, .Mr. I,.ai 
hoped that there would not he any serious objectiiui to it. Ho icali'-ed that tli r.> 
might bo room for honest diffMences of opirii') • in respe t of eertaiu (uovisions of 
the Bill, and that was why it was being referred to a joint commiitoe, where it 
could be fully discussed and the largest mcnsuro of agre, meut renclud. The Bill, 
as it would emerge from the j .int committee, would again be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion. Governm^nt. h» said, would welcome c mstructive and 
hel|)ful cridcisms. He acknowledged wiili gradtude the labours of {^ii B. X. Ran 
and his colleagues on t'he committee and theelarity with which they had expressed 
themselves on the many knotty prohhms. Mr. P. N. i>apru supported the motion 
and said that, left to himself, he would have gone iimch further than the Hill 
itself. If we claimed political, economic and social justii-e, he said, it was our duty 
to approach the problems raised by the Hill in a syhrit of true li' eralism. There 
waa no hope for tirogress for a society which denied justice to its women, he said. 
Mr. Sushil Kumar Roy Choudhin y took t; e opportunity to contradict a statement 
made by Mr. Ghulam Bhik Nairang in the Lower House that the presence of 
Muslim members in the select coinniittcfH= dcMliug with matters which aff.rcted the 
Hindu community alone did not prejudice the Hindu cause in anyway, and said 
that, on one occasion, non-Hindu members did participate in voting in committee 
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and influenced vital matters affecting Hindu intereete. He said that if any Muslim 
member wanted to be in the j)ropo8ed committee, then he would say that monogamy 
should be a|>|>liecl to all persoiiB in British India, irrespective of their religion. 
Sardar Sobha Singh extended ins support to the motion, randit //. N. Kunzru 
pointed out that dissolution of murriages under certain conditions was not unknown 
to Hindu law. tSome stated that if divorce was allowed, then the very foundations 
of Hindu society would be shab n. J*a»idit Kunzru said that experience of Western 
couutricH Hho\v<’d that divorce was an exception and not the rule. He was glad 
that the Bill would be circulated for eliciting public opinion, because, thereby, they 
would be abb to carry a larger volume of public opinion in favour of the Bill with 
them. He, hov^cv«I^ urged the (bjvernment that the measure should not be unduly 
delayed and asked the (Tovernnieut to give an assurance that the Bill would he 
broiigiit before: tlie House in the next Winter Session. Sir Mahomed Usmaii^ 

I. eailei of the House, referring to Mr. Susl.il Kumar Roy Choudhury’s remarks in 
regard to the pr. scnce of non-Himlu members in the committee, said that, as far 
as the C^tum il of State vv;ib concerned, merahers of the Muslim community had 
l)t tter stand aloof from the committee Mr. Kumar Sankar hoy Chaiidhury also 
supported the motion wliicli was passed. 

The House agreed to the folbtwing members being on the joint committee : 
1‘andit H. N. kunzru, Mr. Kulikar, Mr. B. X. ‘;^aprii, Mr. Sushil Kumar Roy 
CUioudhury, I\Ir. (t. S. ^lotilal, Sardar vSobha Singh, Sir M. Gopalaswami Iyengar, 
Sir Jotsna (ihosal and Mr. S. Lai. The House then adjourned. 

IT. N. R. R. A. Agkkement 

5th. APRIL ;—'Hie Council of State debated to-day a motion approving the 
I'nited Nations Belief arid Uehabilitation Administration signed at Washington on 
Ijth November Ibid. Mr. Y, X. Siikhtit}iJ:ai\ Joint Secretary, Commerce I^epartment, 
who mo\cd the modiui yesterday, declared that the Government of India before 
api)roving tiie IJ. N. U. K. A. i^roposals had held that the hel]^ which India should 
give must bi' limited on account of her physical and financial diliicuUies and that 
before making any contributions the ai>proval of the Legislature should be obtain¬ 
ed. Bending such ap]n'(tval, the (lovernment of India provisionally agreed to the 
scheme and autl.onsed the Agent General to sign the Agreement and also agreed 
to his being nominated to that body exactly on the sann? footing as other repre- 
scmtaiives. Alter explaining the c.msiitution of the U.N.R.K.A. and how it would 
ooer.atc, Mr. SuklUankar said that the attitude of the Government of India towards 
U.N.R.R.A. wart one of sympathy and they had made it plain that any assistance 
which Indio gave muHt be on a ItmiLtd scale ajid subject to the a]>proval of tlie 
Legislature, ^o far they had made no payment whatsoever. Referring to the 
amendment diHcussed in the XTnited States (Vmgress for the inclusion of India 
\\ithin the scope of U. N. R. li, A. relief, Mr. Sukhtankar said that any assistance 
which the V, N. IL R. A. might afford was limited by shipping. Mere extension 
of heli>, he said, did not mean tliut much help would be coming. On the 
contribution of one ]'er cent of the national income to the U. N. K. R. A., Mr. 
Sukhtanknr was asked what would be India’s contribution. He said that various 
estimates ranging from Rh. 07 to Rs 112 }»er annum per head were calculated. 

Bandit J/. N. Kuuzru, while supporting the motion, pointed out that any 
contribution that India might be called upon to bear should not be larger than 
was warranted by her resources. He urged that the Indian representative on the 

II. N. U. K. A. should be one who had the confidence of the people here, and 
Government should not follow the past precedent by nominating their own 
representatives. Mr. Kumar Sankar Koy Chaudhury supported the motion and 
said that the Legislature should elect a representative for the U. N. R. R. A. 

Sir K, Ramunni said that the U. N. R. R. A. was a good illustratioD 

of international union and welcomed India’s participation in it. He wanted that 
India should have an adequate share of the personnel of the administration cf U. N. 
R. R. A. Sir N. Oopalaswami Iyengar further supported the motion. He urged 
that India's contribution should be commensurate with her low economic standard. 
Entry of Indians into Kenya 

6th. APRIL -.—The Council of State to-day passed Mr P. N. Sapru^s resolu¬ 
tion recommending immediate steps for securing the withdrawal of regulations 
having the effect of restricting the entry of Indian immigrants into Kenya which 
came into force recently. Mr. R. N, Bannerjee, Commonwealth Relations Secretary 
accepted the resolution on behalf of the Government. He said that they had received 
17 
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the categorical assurance from the Governments of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika 
that the Kegulations were purely temporary and would be terminated with other 
wartime regulations and that they would be applied to all non-native immigrants 
without any distinclion whatsoever. With regard to the ])rovision prohibiting the 
re-entry of T’^rsons, who had been away, for more than two years, the Government 
of India had the assiiranoo that this part of the regulations would not be enforced 
rigidly but due allowance would be made to the circumstances of each particular 
case. 

Pandit Kunzru, Mr. Hossain Imam, Mr. Kalikar and Mr. Sapru, in the 
course of their speeches, urged the need, which they said had been shown by the 
cireumstanccfl of this regulation, for the appointment of a diplomatic representative 
for India in East Africa. Mr. Banerjee pointed out that Indian residents in East 
Africa apparently felt strong enough to safeguard their interests and were not 
anxious to have an agent. But in view of the strong feeling expressed in the 
country the Government of India should take up the matter. 

Muslims’ Share in Services 

The House rejected by 2:1 votes to 4, Mr. flosHain Imam's resolution recom¬ 
mending that the share of Muslims in Central services he increased to 30 
per cent of the total, direct reernitraeut and promotions being combined. 

Delhi Muslim Waqfs Amend. Bill 

The Council passed Mr. Khuphid Ali Khan's Bill to amend the Delhi 
Muslim Waqfs Act, and the ofllcial Bills to extend tariff protection to certain 
commodities and amend the Factories Act. 

U. N. R. R. A. Agreement 

Resuming discussion on Mr. Sukhtankar's motion (moved yesterday) approving 
the U. N. R. R. A. agreement, Mr. P. N. Sapru uave his support to India’s 
participation in the S'‘heiue but urged that the vote of the Indian legislature slmiild 
prevail in the matter of selecting representatives. In regard to India's contiil)ution, 
he urged that her peculiar circunistances must be taken into consideration. The 
Commerce Memheri Sir Ac/c*u/-//nr///c, winding up the (hbate, said that there seemed 
to have been some misunderstanding about the scojic of the U, N. R. li. A. It was 
not intended to provide relief to areas aflected by war conditions, lint its object was 
to give relief to those areas which would be lilieraled by Allied forces either by 
conquest or by the retreat of the enemy. lie opposed the suggestion that tlie 
representatives from India should be elected by the Ii«gislaiure and said whether it 
was a Government working under the jiresent constitution, or any other future 
constitution, they could not possibly select an iniernaiional lepresenlative by 
discussion in the liCgislature. He referred to tlic reniaiks that India was not 
represented on the Supply Council and other Councils and said tiie (iovernment of 
India would not let the matter go. He, however, doubted whether it would be 
possible for him to find exiierts to go out of the country to sit on these committees. 

The House passed the motion and adjourned 'iunc die.' 



The Central Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session—New Delhi—7th. February to 5th. April 1944 

Adjournment Motions Disallowed 

The Budget Session of the Central Legislative Assembly commenced at New 
Delhi on the 7th. February 1944. Five adjournment motions were disallowed either 
by the Chair or by the Governor-General. The Governor-General, in a message on 
Mr. A. C, JJaffa's motion to discuss the appointment of Mr. Casey as the Governor of 
llengal, declared that it related to a matter which was not primarily the concern of 
the Governor-ticneral-in-Conncil. 

The Chair ruled out ^ardar Mangal Singh's two motions, one, on the dis¬ 
persal of the Mahasabha procession in Amritsar, and the other on the incidents in 
Jiaripur where a Gurdwara and a tem]de were burnt by an unruly mob. The 
Chair held that they were matters within the Provincial Government’s sphere. 

Mr. Kailash Bchari LaL attemped an adjotirnment motion to discuss “the 
disappearance of rice” from Patna and Bhairalpur as a sequel to the partial intro¬ 
duction of rationing. 'I'ho Food Afember said that the Government of India were not 
aware of the facts hut from enquiries made after receivitig notice of the motion, 
he had h.-en told that the facts were not as stated in the motion. Kice was still 
to he found in sutlicicnt quatititieg in these two places. Government, however, were 
awaiting reports trom the Provincial Governmetjts. Mr. Kailash Bt'hari Lai 
reiterated that his facts were correct and added that during a visit which he paid 
to Bhagalpur after giving notice of the motion he found that no rice was available 
in the market. The ('hair suggested that the mover should ]mt down a question. 

The Presidr/tf ruled out Stirdar Mangal Singh's adjtiurnment motion to dis¬ 
cuss the Grders issued on the Hindasthan Times and the National Call prohibiting 
the publication of state men ts made by or attributed to iMahatma Gandhi or 
rneinluirs of the Congress Working Cfomraittee. Sir Reginald Maxmcll, Home 
Member, objecting to the motion explained it was issued tinder the Defence of India 
Kales. 

Govt. Order On Mrs. naidu 

Tlie Assembly next rejected by 42 voles to 40 Mr. A. C. Daft a's adjournment 
motion to censure Government on their order on Mrs, Xaidn directing her not to 
make any ).ublic speeches or issue directly or indirectly any statement to the press 
or otherwise communicate her views to the public. Sir Reginald Maxirell, Home 
Member, defended the otlicijd policy in imposing a ban on Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 
He tried to import into his Hrguiiient that it was unfair to give freedom of 8i>eech 
to Mrs. Naidu which was denied to her colleagues of the Congress Working 
Committee. Mr. Abdul ()uju!n and Mr. Lahiri Chowilhury were the only two 
speakers from among the iwelve Cotiuress members wlm attended the session to-day. 
Both of them challenged the Government to give the Congress a chance to defend 
itself Hgainst the various allegations made by Government propagandists. But the 
MuHlim L' ugue, whi.h also Knj>i orted the censure motion, ad(q)ted a different line 
of attack, demanding that, if the Government still thought Mrs. Naidu dangerous 
enough, iIkm she would not have been released at all. The Naionalists, however, 
dilVeied from this view and supported the motion because the ban orders on Mrs. 
Naidu amounted to a declaration of the Government policy that they did not want 
a solution of the deadlock. Mr. Krishnamachari and Mr. Neogy picked otit the 
weak spots in the Home Member's armour. To the Home Member’s suggestion 
thai Gandhiji liimsclf could have published his letter to the people of Orissa, advising 
them of their attitude in the event of Japanese invasion, Mr. Neogy effectively 
retorted that Gandhiji was not then, as ho is now, thrown on his defence. 

Rei.eask of Politioai. Prisoners 

8th. JANUARY :*-The Assembly to-day rejected without division Mr. Lalchand 
Naralrats resolution recommending the release of political prisoners with a view 
to removing the present political deadlock and furthering the war effort. The Home 
Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell said that if Government were asked to release the 
Congress leaders, they must be assured that the results would be beneficial to India 
and to war effort. The Home Member gave an outline of the story of the deadlock 
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and said it vvas a story of consistent and repeated refusal of all offers of the Gov¬ 
ernment intended to secure the co-operation of the Congress with other parties in 
the war administration and to secure a settlement of the deadlock. Mr. Abdul 
Qaiyum (Congress) said they would not ask or brg for the release of the leaders 
and added : “There can be no question of withdrawal of the resolution .of August 
1942. If there is going to be any withdrawal, it will have to be done by the Gov¬ 
ernment. There can be no retreat, you can keep these gentlemen in jail as long as 
as you like.” The President disallowed Mr. T. T, Krisiinamae.hart's amendment to 
the resolution on the ground that it was beyond the scope of the resolution. The 
amendment sought to recommend the dissolution of the present Legislative Assem¬ 
bly after the present budget session with a view to holding fresh elections and 
reconstitution of the Governor-Geuerars Executive Counidl so as to include in 
it persons commanding the confidence of all the iuipoiujiit groups in the Assembly. 

fc^peaking on the resolution, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai pleaded for the release of 
political prisoners on the ground that it would be a right sUp in ending \\-> 
deadlock. No })oliticnl party in India would object to this. He tliought that tin* 
atmosphere in the country had now changed for the better as was evidciu-id l)y ihe 
new Cirdinance relating to the detention of persons. He hoi>rd that when the 
Viceroy addressed the Legislature next week, he would be gracious enough to direct 
that all these i>risoners would be forthwith released. 'J'heir release was essential, he 
added, if the ])reBent tangle was to be ended. The Congress leaders must be enabled, 
he urged, to hold consultations amongst themselves on the one hand and with other 
important parties on the other before any settlement could be reached. 

Working of Women UNnER(iRoiiNi) 

The House then took up Mrs. Jicnuka Pay's adjournment motion, 
to censure the action of the Government in permitting women to work 
underground in mines in .Tharia and its neighhourhood, was lost by 41 votes 
to 2d. The Europeans voted with the Government, while the Muslim lA'ague 
fiarty, the Independents and the Congress Nationalist party voted for the 
motion. Congress members had left the House earlier. Mrs. Kay, moving the ad¬ 
journment, reminded the House that the Government of India was one of the 
signatories to the Geneva Labour Coriveniion prohibiting the emjiloymcnt of women 
underground in coal mines. The convention did not contain any danse en ibling 
any particijiant nation to suspend the convention. The Governraent of India was 
thus guilty of a gross breach of international convention solemnly enteivtl into. 
Apart from this, Mrs. Kay declared that even in England to-day, it had not been 
found necessary to permit women to work underground. She asserted that shortage 
of labour on coalfields was due to low wages and had living coudititions and she 
said that the average wage in .Tharia, even with the ]>rescnt dearness allowance, 
amounted to not more than Ks. 14 or Ks. IT) per montii. It ought to have been 
l>OH8ible, she insisted, for the Goverunient to find other means to remedy this 
shortage of labour without permitting women to work undcrgrouml. Hr. A >nb,’d/x(n\ 
answering the debate, asserted that (lovcrnmcnt did not take the decision to allow 
women labour underground in a headlong or w'anton manner, lie emphasistid ihe 
temporary nature of the notification and made it clear the moment it was found 
that the provision was not necessary, he would have no hesitation in withdrawing 
it. He also mentioned the steps the Government were taking to recruit labour 
from outside and send them to the mines and also labour camps to providt; labour 
for military contractors so that they might not attract labourers from the mines. 
The Government had also insisted that the women should get the same wage ns a 
man so that women would not be exploited. After a brief reply by Kay, the 

motion was pressed to a division and declared lost. 

Executive Onslaught on Bar 

9th. FEBRUARY /—The (Opposition censured Government today for “th" nii^ri of 
terror” it had established in the country. It was a single vote that lumod the 
scales against the Government, hut the Opi)OHiiion made the most, of it by 
vociferous cheers and loud thumping of desks. The motion, which stood in the 
name of Mr. Af. A, Kazini, raised a issue, iiamely. the onslaught of the I'Jxecutive 
on the Bar and the Bench in India. The cases of Mr. Pardiwala of Jiomhay, and 
Pandit Baijnath of Agra, were held up by the speakers on the iion-ollicial side as 
instances of unscrupulous victimisation of members of the legal profession for no 
greater offence than that of defending political suspects. Mr. Frank Anthony, the 
Anglo-Indian member, delivered a scathing condemnation of the entire system of 
Jttclicial administration in this country which vested judicial and executive functions 
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iti the hands of the Magistracy. He described the system as “reign of terror par 
excellence.” Pandit Lakshmi Kania Afitra^ who followed Mr. Anthony, was so 
ciuried away by his own vehement denunciation of the executive that he strongly 
rt^sented an interruption from the Home Member and Bna])ped back : You have no 
bartino-«*< to interni])t me.” Raising his voice to its highest possible pitch, Mr. 
A. C. hiifta, Dopiity President of the Assembly, asked the Home Member: “You 
say iS tin nef^nce of India Act. But whoso India is it? Is it the India of the 

bnieancrats and not the India of the Indians ?” The Honir. Memhar intervened at 
this stage of the debate. But his defence was based on much the same grounds as 
those on which he opposed admission of the motion itsrdf earlier in the day. His 
jilca that ihc Centro was powerless in the face of the CouBli ntion Act to interfere 
with provincial administrations was met with ironic booii gs from non-official 
benches. Warming up in his argument, he aj-ked in a rhet ui d flourish : “What 
w’ouhl the Muslim League Party say if, for instaiic'*, tiie. Cent e ititcrfnied with tb^ 
League Ministeis in Hind or Bengal ?” 'Ihe Hindti nien.li. iH f orn Ihi'gal and Hii:d 
'd Ui}>! vert* ];eagiie Ministers in those }>ro\iii'-*s let ii enough to 

i-' ijin A'ne Liinftit All Khan to his feet, 'hhe J)epury Leader of the Muslim 

i A ague I'.vru lised the occasion to have a fling at the Food Member, Hir JivaLa 
Sriratifiivd, who could issue direetivis from the ("entre in ]>etty matters 
like tlie number of private and Government sliopa. His contention was that the 
Governor of a province was the real custodian of law and order. 

Working of Keciphocity Act 

lOth. FEBRUARY :~Thc Assembly disposed of there official Bills today 
and adjonriied till Monday next. The Chair called on Mr. Govintl Deshrmikh to 
move the adj-urnment motion which had been admitted to CAUisure the Govern¬ 
ment on tlieir dilatory tactics to defeat the purpose of the lieciprocity Act, 
us ('videnced by the answers given by the Indians Overseas Member." Dr. 
A'. Ji. Khare, appealing to Mr. Desbhiukh not In move the motion at the 
pi .-Sent stage, gave an assurance that Government were doing e'’erything they 
could in the matter. Negotiations were going on at present between the Govern¬ 
ments of India and South Africa. Mr. Deshmukh agreed and withdrew the motion. 

Earlier, the Commerce Member 8 Bill to amend the Coffee Market Kxpaua- 
sion Act of lb 12 was passed. 

Central Coconut Comm. Bill 

Mr. y. D. Tf/sons Bill to provide for the creation of a fund for the 
iniproveinent and development of the cultivation, marketing and utilization of 
coconuts in India was referred to a Select Committee. The Bill sought to 
I'siablish an Indian Central Coconut Committee with an independent source of 
income, which, Mr. 'lysoii said, would probably come from the levy of a cess 
on coconuts. There was reason to believe, he added, that the present produc¬ 
tion of coconiils could be increased in a comparatively short time by the adoption 
of better cultural and niuniirial practices. Coir and coir*manufactiired goods 
w'ouUl for the present be exempted from the purview of the projiosed committee 
in deference to tlie wishes of the Govenment of Travancore and the Chambers 
of Commerce in the vHtate. 

Consolidation of I^xcise Lavv.s 

14th. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly today took up for consideration the 
Finance Member's Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to Central 
excise duties, as reported by the Helect Committee. The Finance Member, moving 
consideration, stated that the measure was essential as it consolidated a number 
(if enactments in respect of excise, some of which dated back Gu years or more. 
It was highly desirable that the law relating to Excise duties should be simpli¬ 
fied and made uniform so that it could be understood by the public. Mr. T. T. 
Krittinuimachari ^Nationalist) opposed the Bill on the ground that its full 
implications had not been made clear to the public at any stage. The price 
])nid for uniformity should not mean that people should be subjected to more 
iiarassineiit and restrictions. Mr. Essak Sait (Muslim League) asked for an 
assurance that beyond consolidating the existing provisions of law, the Bill 
did not introduce any new principle. Such an assurance would facilitate the 
y)a88ago of the Bill. Dr. P. N, Banerjee thought that the measure went t^youd 
mere cousoUdatiou. Ho far as the Government were concerned it might simplify 
their task but for the public the Bill sought to give very wide powers to excise 
olliccrs aud the Revenue Board, which would be very uusatisfactory. There was 
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ne urgency for bringing & Bill of Biich far-reaching ronpcqnrnccR before the 

House. He suggested that the Bill be given fuller consideration. Winding up 
the debate, the Finance Member said that the Bill had been before the public since 
the last session of the Asserably. Not a single line of criticism had been received 
from any chamb rs of commerce or other bodies which might be affected by 
the Bill. 1'he apprehensions entertained by the previous speakers were vague 

beyond amendments, which were inevitable when trying to reproduce the gist 
of no less than 17 enactments, the Bill contained only one new item, which was 
included in the rulemaking powers; but there was no principle involved in it, 

By consolidating the provisions of the different excise Acts, he thought the 
public would be able to understand the law more easily. He was convinced 
that the House by passing the Bill would be doing an important and useful 

duty to the country. 

During the debate on the clauses of the Bill, Mr. Krishiiamachari moving 
his amendment reJating to salt maiiiifactiired for domestic purposes, said that 
it was but meet that legislative sanction should be accorded to a i)ractice which 
had been in existence for the last 13 years, ever since the Irwin-Gandhi 

Pact. Mr. M. Namtian (Muslim l^eagiie) could see absolutely no reason why 
the Government should not be willing to place on the staiute book the exemp¬ 
tion sought by the amendment, as it bad been in vogue for such a long time. 
The Finance Member declared that the Government did not intend to retract 
from the Irwin-Gandhi Pact, would be quite willing to meet the desire of the 

House if there was no technical dilliculty. He suggested that the amendment 
be left over to enable him to look into the matter closely. He added that the 
Government did not intend to levy any duty on salt collected or manufaciured 
for domestic purposes by any person. The House then adjourned till Wednesday. 

Uaim\ AY BrrxiET For 1944-45 

16th, FEBRUARY :-The railway estimates presented by Sir F heard Feuthall 
in the Assembly to-day forecast lor 1943-14 a surplus of Kb. 11.77 crores d.du 
crores less than Inst year but 7.73 crores more than the original estimates) and for 
1944-45 a surplus of 52.-1 crores. 

In 1943*44 total traflic receipts are expected to be 178! crores, 23 crores more 
than last year and 2Si crores more than the original estimates. Total working 
expenses including 10,88 crores for depreciation and 1.71 for |iayineni to worked 

lines, are 108.58 crores and exceed last year’s expenses by L’l.dJ crores. Of tire 

expected surplus of 43.77. general revenues will receive 3?.27 crores wlot'h is 14 

crores more than the original budget, the balance of ll.fAi crores going to the 

Railway Reserve. 

After considering the recommendation of the Railway Convention Committee, 
Government have decided to make an additional appropriation of 4 crores to the 
depreciation fund as an emergency provision to cover excessive wear and tear of assets 
during the war. The net accretion to the Fund will be 5.8G crores. raising the balance 
to 87.91 crores. The balance in the Railway Reserve will rise from 9.35 crores 
to 20.85 crosses. 

Passenger fares, except for suburban season tickets will be raised by 2.5% from 

April 1. 1944. The additional earnings are estimated at 10 crores. They will not 

be shared between general revenues and railways but will be placed in the Rail¬ 
way Reserve 8|iecifically earmarked for expenditure on lower class travel ameni¬ 
ties. Since there is now no slack season, the surcharge ou coal will be continued at 
20% throughout the year instead of being reduced to 15% for seven months of the 
year as hitherto Railways’ capacity to move traflic will also be greater next year 
due to receipt of additional locomotives. For these reasons the budget estimate 
assumes traffic, receipts of 192 crores. 13.^ crores more than the current year, 'i’otal 
working expenses including depreciation and payment to worked lines, are esti¬ 
mated at 114 28 crores, 5 70 crores more than the current year. 

The surplus for commercial lines is anticipated to be 53,36 crores and the loss 
of strategic lines 1.15 crores giving a net surplus of 52.21 crores. After earmarking 
10 crorts for amenities for lower class travel (the earnings from increase in passen¬ 
ger fans), the surplus for commercial lines will be divided between general revenues 
and railways in the proportion of 3 : 1, the same as in 1943-44. The general revenues 
will get 31.37 crores and 10 84 crores will be transferred to the Railway Reserve, 
which will, at the end of the year, stand at 31,69 crores or including the amount 
earmarked for amenities at 41.69 crores. In the depreciation fund there will be a 
balance of 82.05 crores. 
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Against a works programme of 58.17 crores which includes 8 crores^ for the 
purchases of Madras and Southern Mahratta and South Indian Railways, 52 lakhs 
for the balance of the purchase price of Bengal and North Western and Rohilkund 
and Kumaon Railways and 67 lakhs for the purchase of Guzerat and Dhond 
Baramati Railways, there is a provision of 51.7 crores (28.7 crores from capital and 
23 crores from depreciation fund) out of which no less than 34.24 crores is for 
rolling stock. 

8ir Edward Benlhall disclosed a picture of rising receipts and growing expen¬ 
diture combined with an ever-increasing strain on Kail ways. With no increase in 
the number of engines and coaclies and negligible increase in the number of 
wagons, the railways have, in the first six months of the current year, achieved 
8 6% more freight ion miles and 30% more passenger miles, the bulk of *he later 
lui lease being under civilian traffic. 8tev>s are being taken to increase bus service 
in areas where the war effort is likely to suffer from tlic existing congestion of 
passenger trattic. The publicity campaign against unnecessary travel will also bo 
intensified. 

'J'hcre have been delays in both engine and wagon delivery programmes but 
both metre and broad gauge engines are now coming forwaid in a sieady flow to 
meet the growing demand for rail transport. It is cxiHCtcd that before March 31 
106 broad gauge and 214 metre gauge locomotives and 1,900 broad gauge and 
2,950 metre gauge wagons will have been received and in the next year another 
284 broad gauge and 288 metre gauge locomotives and 5,S24 broad gauge and 10,626 
metre gauge wagons are expected. I^or the repair of engines and wagons, workshop 
capacity is being steadily taken tiack from the luanufactuie of muniiions although 
20,00{^ workers are still engaged on munition work. 

To increase line capacity (Jovernment are dciibling 750 miles on certain 
sections of the Bengal Nagpur, Bengal and Assam and East Indian ilailways and 
adding a fourth line between iVsausol ai.d Kbana. 

1 Miring the year, breaches occurred on 13 railways, tlie greatest havoc having 
been caused by the Damodar river breaching its bund, which interrupted traffic on 
the East Indian Railway for 64 days. As u mcHsure of stcurit> against interrup¬ 
tion of communications, a scheme, costing 24 lakhs, for T^roviding wireless communi¬ 
cation between important control points is well advariced. 

Coal stocks have during the jear 1913-14 fallen to the lowest figure on record 
and drastic sttps have lu en taken to render the position more secure, which include 
more raisings Irom railway collieries. 

While paying a tribute to the great loyally of railway workers who have stuck 
to their woik in difficult circumstances, 8ir Edward Htnthull described the ameliora¬ 
tive measures taken by Governiuent who, clainud 8ir Idwrartl. had endeavoured lo 
carry out their undertakings to the Idler and in a spirit of appreciation of the 
services of the staff. 

ill Dec, 1943, 521 grain shops functioued and T7G.(H0 ration card holders were 
served with mds of food. 3he estimated h ss on grain shops is 10 crores 

in the current year and IJA crores in the next, when a further expansion is expec¬ 
ted in the range of commodities. The possibility of the establishment of cost price 
canteens to })rovide for the necessaries of life of higher jiaid railwaymen ;8 also 
under investigation. It has been decided to abolish the Lower Gazetted Service in 
due course hut the proposal is not being proceeded with at i resent in o»der to avoid 
piecemeal reorganization. In due course, a comprehensive review of the salaries of 
all Government servants in the light of economic conditions which may be expec¬ 
ted to prevail is foreshadowed. 

Planning of post-war reconstruction has been taken vigorously in hand and 
the principal subiects on which the Railway Board are concentrating, in addition to 
the problem of rehabilitation, are (i) the implementing of the decision to construct 
locomotives in India, (ii) the Improviment of the amenities of travel partioularly 
for lower class passengers, (iii) development of siatl welfare work, (iv) the improved 
handling of post-war trafiic. (v) the participation of railways in road services aud 
(v) the development of railways in accordance with the general policy of road and 
rail transport. 

Bir E tward Benthall discussed at length ways of financing post-war measures 
many of which would be unremunerative. He stated that it was clearly financiallv 
unsound that non-paying expenditure should be financed by loan and he gave 
reasons why the railways would not be able to meet such post-war schemes out of 
future surpluses. The question, therefore, arose whether it was reasonable to increase 
rates and fares. Bail transport was among the cheapest things in India today * 
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there hivd been only ft 4A% overall increaBe over pre-war fares and the ability of 
paBsengerH of all claBHeB ro pay for travel is greater than railways can cater for. It 
was not a mere eoincidence that the increaBe in travel took j>lace in the period in 
which the n ilatiorjar> tendencicH lucaino more jiroinincnt. Sir KdwaMl r./nitl,} !! 
continued that time were (l.rec good jeapone for increuBing tl»e faie», luumi), tit- 
effect that mcli increaBe might have on rulueing or at any rate prevcnling tnrther 
increaBe of ]»aBsenger travel, the deflationary tfftet oving to the inimohilizntion of 
Bubstantia) volume of cnrrnicy and the 0]']>oriunity of taking the first ate]) towards 
building op ft fin'tl for powt-war r€'(‘i)ii8lruetion |)iirj'oBPH. 

Afl rt'TMidB the latter, he Btuled ; “The argument in favour of buildi.ig uj* a 
fund for pctst-v.ar ])urpoBeB Ib to my mind paramount and irrefutable himI thf 
(lovernments of t/ne future, would iig;htly blame our Hhort-BigbteilneBH and im k oi 
courage if we failed to juit them in a ooHition to carry through the poBt-war plan 
which we are preparing for their fulfilment.” For thcBC reaaouB, Government have 
decided from April J, lihM, to in rease rail fareH ( including fares for military 
paBBengers travellint; at their own cohI ) hy 2o% so long as present condiiiouH exist. 
Sir Edward Henthall made it clear that money taken from the rail way-user now 
would be expended for his benefit later when tiineB were lesB good. 'Ihe enliie 
])rocredft from this im icaBe. which are exi)ecttd to be 10 croree in JOll-4.), will 
therefore be placed in the Eailvvay Eeserve but earmarked for an aniPuiticB tiiiul 
for lower ehiBs passengers. I’liia was the first poeilive move towards the finance of 
post-war ncoiiHtruction. 

Sir Edwftrd Benthall concluded hy thanking the Chief CommiRpioner, Sir 
Leonard Wilson, and other railwaymen for the work they had done. The increase 
of traffic achieved with little or no new’ equipment was work to he proud of P.nf 
more and mure traffic had got to be moved and every operation on the railways 
had got to be sixeded up I'or many the work was ardiiouR and the Btraln 
prolonged, but he eudcvl by recalling to the rRilwaymen the words of Sir Francis 
Drake on the eve of battle : “JiOrd God, when, Thou giveet to Thy BcrvaniB to 
endeavour any great matter, grunt ub also to know that it ie not the beginuiug, 
hut the coi»tinning of the same until it be thoroughly finiHhed which yieldeth the 
true glory,” 

The Central Excise Bill 

The AsBembly later paesed the Central Excise Bill with the amend- 
mentB accepted oti Monday, hut without the provision embodying the 1 rvvin-Gandl i 
Pact relating to salt. lyiemlvers of the Nationalist Party made an (flort to add a 
separate elause giving statutory form to the ])roviHioiiB of the Pact, hut after an 
assurance by the F'Mance Member they decided not to prosH their deniuod. In t.h< 
courfie of the d<bate the Finance Member first explained that the? tiovernment ha ! 
given confli<le?r&ble attention to the matter. "I'here wrb a I’-oofl deal more in th(' 
agreement of March o llKll, and in the explanatory ITcbb conunuidfine of May 
20, 1931, than was included in the amendment siiggeBted. The Government had no 
intention of de]>art,ing from the juaclice which had been adopted ever Bince the 
agreement was entered into ; but at the flame time there were included in that 
agreement certain Bafeguards and these must always be included so long as an 
arrangement of this kind was in force. In his own opinion, the arrangement wrb 
already Ruitably embodied in the form of the agreemeut, and in that form whh 
well iinderfitood, both by the villagers and by departmental officerB. He could not 
Bee that it was a matter which ought to be given an unduly rigid form by being 
included in the statute as a separate section. All other exemptions of this kind and 
special arrangementB were covered hy exemption notifications or hy rules made to 
secure the desired effect. He, however, had endeavoured to see in what form it 
could be incorporated in this measure, and he read out a draft amendment which 
while exempting from the purview of the Act, salt collected for domcBtic consump¬ 
tion, laid down provisions againBt abuse of the provisions. A number of members 
suggested postponement till tomorrow bo that a more comprehensive amendment 
could be attempted. The Finance Member declined to agree to this. He reiterated 
that nothing would be gained by ])resHing an amendment of the kind Buggested. The 
debate had the effect of making the Government reaffirm their intention to abide by 
the letter and the spirit of the agreement. The Bill was passed. 

H. E. the Viceroy’s Address 

I7th. FEBRUARY : -The following is the text of the address delivered by H, E. 
the Viceroy to a ioiiu session of the Centra) Legislature to-day 
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Mr. President, Ladies and Qontlemen,—It has been the practice of Viceroys to 
address the Legislature at the first opportunity after taking office. Hitherto it has 
happened that the earliest ot portuniry has been about six months after the 
Viceroy’s arrival. For myself, as you know, the first opportunity occurred within 
BO short a time that 1 felt obligtd to postpone the occasion. I have now spent 
some four very busy months in my post ; and am prepared to offer you such views 
and guidance as I can, at this momentous stage of India’s history. You need not 
regard them as final views. I always look forward to making fresh contacts and 
gaining fresh knowledge. Ibit tltey indicate certain principles on which action for 
the progress of India must, I consider, be baaed. 

The last address to you by a Viceroy was at the end of the longest term of 
office in the history of the appointment. It was not only the longest term but the 
most exacting. Lord Linlithgow’s paiience, strength and admiinatrative skill were 
shown to the full in tliose difficult years. I'he war inevitably interrupted or 
hampered much of the work which was nearest to his heart, to further the material 
prosperity and constitutional progress (»f India. As time goes by, the greatness of 
the service he rendered to India in those critical years will become even more 
apparent. 

Though not entirely a stranger to this T^egislature, I have till lately served 
India as a soldier. As a soldier, in the positions which 1 have held during this 
war, I know better perhaps than anyone what the United Nations owe to India for 
our success in the struggle against Nazism and Fascism and the barhaTOUB 
arahitions of Japan. I shall do my best to see that the debt is acknowledged and 
paid, not only with tributes of words but with 7 )ractical aid. 1 will also try to 
pay my personal debt to the Indian soldier for his gallant and enduring service by 
doing my best to further the welfare of the Indian peoples of whom the Indian 
soldier is the fitting representative Though the soldier stands in the limelight, it 
is not only to the soldier that the United Nations owe gratitude. Th® Indian 
worker also, and many others in India, have made a very great and vital contribu¬ 
tion to the war effort. 

War Against Axis 

My first task here is to assist the 8outh-East Asia Command to dri^^e the 
enemy from the gates of India, There can be no peace or prosperity for India or 
anyone else till the Japanese ambitions are utterly destroyed. 1 nted say little to 
you on the general course of tlie war. You have seen for yourselves how the 
United Nations took and with.stood the dangerous shoc ks of three years of war- 
war for which their enemies had planned ajid prepared, while they had planned for 
peace ; and how they rallied from those shocks in irresisiihle strength. You have 
seen how the spirit of the British people flashed like n sword from its aheaih at the 
challenge of the disasters in France ; bow they faced a triumphant Germany for a 
year, alraoBt alone and unequipped, but undaunted ; hovv they won the Battle of 
Britain against the mighty German air force, and the battle of the Atlantic against 
Germany’s many U-boats, and, with the aid of the Dominions and India and the 
United States, the Battle of the Mediterranean and Africa against the combined 
strength of (rerman and Italian sea and air forces. You have seen how Ktissio 
met the mightiest, the most formidably tqujp}>cd the most mobile, the most highly 
trained, the most arrogantly confident fone of fighting men ever launched by laiid ; 
and has burled them hack in defeat and ruin, as she did another would-be world 
conqueror l.'K) years ago. As one who has seen much of the Russian soldier both 
in peace and in war, I have watched with special interest the jirowess ot an army 
and people I have always liked and admired. You have Been too how the United 
fc^tates of America has recovered from the treacherous surprises of Pearl Harbour 
and Maniln, and how powerful a fighting machine she has organised to carry her 
counter-offeiiBive to Japan. You have seen China indomitable for over six years 
though almost unarmed. You are joined with four of the toughest nations of the 
world in spirit and action. The end is certain and you may be proud of your 
contribution to it. 

When the end will come it is difficult yet to say. Germany is reeling under 
a series of shocks, physical and moral, which may well put her out of the ring at 
an early date, though we must not count on it. We shall then be able lo intensify 
the war against Japan. You realise the physical difficultieB of the reconquest of 
Burma and of the other territory seized by the Japanese early in the war. It will 
be accomplished, but it needs careful training and preparation. 

18 
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India’s Food Problem 

India, as one of the principal baaes of the war against Japan, muat be 

organised, lo maintain stability we must solve our economic problems. Food, 
which is the most important of them, was so fully debated in both idouses at the' 
last session of the Legislature that 1 need say little here about it. It is an all- 

India problem, which my Government is trying to organise on an all-India basis. 

The key points in our plan are the strict supervision of dealers under the Food- 
grains Control Order, the avoidance of competitive buying in the procurement of 
Government requirements, statutory price control over movements, and rationing 
in the larger towns. We rely for success on the administrative energy of the 

Provincial Governments and on parallel action in the Indian States, and I am glad 
to say that during the past four months we have made progress. We are not out 
of the woods yet, but, backed by substantial imports, I believe we can improve our 
food position greatly in 1944. Our aim is not to favour the townsman at the 
expense of the cultivator, but to see that the stable foodgrains are available to 
all at prices at once fair to the cultivator and within the means of the poorer 
members of our population. The ‘Grow More Food” campaign has already pro¬ 
duced valuable additions to our supplies and will, I am sure, produce more. 'I'here 
is likely to be a world shortage for some years after the war during the period 
of recovery, and India must be prepared to stand by herself as far as poBsible. A 
bold agricultural policy will be necesnary. 

The situation in Bengal is special, and has caused my Government grave 
anxiety. But there too condiiioiis have improved, and I trust will continue to 
improve. We must run no risk of last year’s disaster being repeated. 

The food problem is closely linked with the inflationary threat, which we are 
determined to avert. The Finance Member will deal fully with tliis in introducing 
the budget, and I do not intend to 8t>eak now of the remedies he will propose. 1 
need only say that there has been a distinct improvement in the rate of savings and 
that we have made some progress in increasing the supply and bringing down the 
prices of consumers goods manufactured in India, as well as of those imported from 
abroad. The new Department of Industries and Civil Supplies has a formidable 
task ahead of it, but has made a good start with standard cloth, the release of 
woollen goods to the general public, and the control of the prices of imported 
drugs. 

The transportation system has been subjected to great strains which it has 
supported cpditably, thanks to the fine work of our railwayraen to whose Hteudiness 
and regularity we owe a great deal. I know that conditions of travel are not easy 
for the general public; I am afraid that that is inevitable in wartime and is a 
condition obtaining practically throughout the aoild at present. 

The latest problem to confront not only the transportation authorities, but 
public bodies, industrialists, and private households throughout India is shortage of 
coal. I'he seasonal fall in raisings which occurs in the last quaiter of the year was 
abnormally great in 194;i. 'I'here were reasons for this-—an excepiionallv good har¬ 
vest, the presence of easier and better paid work in the coalfields, difliculties about 
the supply of food, and the epidemic of malaria, combined to draw labour away 
from the mines and to take their reiiirn slow. Lalionr conditions are beginning to 
return to normal ; but there is much to be done to improve the raising and distri¬ 
bution of coal and conditions in the coalfields. My Government has appointed a 
Coal Commissioner to study all the factors bearing on production and movement 
and to see that the policy of the dei>artmentR concerned is effectively carried out. 
We shall, I hope, effect a considerable improvement though it may take time. 

Government and the War 

Unless and until some other form of government can be established with general 
consent, the present Government of India, mainly an Indian Government will 
to carry out to the best of its ability—and I am satisfied that it a'very 
good ability--the primary purposes of any government—the maintenance of law 
and order, the duties of internal administration, and the preparation for the work 
ahead at the end of the war. The winning of this war is our first task, but it 
must not exclude preparation for the future. 


approaching the end of the greatest of all wars. On the whole in 
dangerB and disasters to the world as a whole, India baa 
come through it with less hurt than any other nation in the front line. And the 
oas m many direction^ enhanoed her opportunitiea and proapeoti. It baa 
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hastened her industrial development, it will increase food production, it has 
strengthened her finaneiai position. That it has not brought, as in certain other 
countries, n increased unity of spirit and purpose is an unhappy circumstance 
winch we all def»lore. There is, however, nothing more unprofitable than to 
indulge in recriminaiioits about the past. We must look forward and not back. 
'J’he post-aar world will be for India a world of great opportunities and great 
dangers, in which she has an outstanding role to play. It is our present business 
to prepare her materially and morally for these testing years. 

liCt us count the blessings first. India has great undeveloped resources, in 
agiiculture and in industry. Her soil is not yet cuiiivaUd to its full fruitfulness; 
with improvement in methods, in irrigation, and in feriilisation, we can increase 
oin food supply greatly both in quality and quantity. We can much improve the 
breed of cattle. 'Ihere is wide scope for devdopmtnt in India’s main industry, 
agriculture. There are also great commercial possibilities in India. There are 
mineral resources still undeveloped ; there Is abuudant labour, a poi;iion of which 
has now attained a considerable degree of technical skill. India has many experien¬ 
ced and able men of business. Her financial position at the end of this war 
should be a good oue. There are almost unlimited markets, internal and external 
for her produce. 

Buch ate her main economic assets. She has. however, also many economic 
difllculiies and disabilities. The pressure of increasing population, the small percen¬ 
tage of educated peisoiis the low standard of health services, the poor conditious 
in which the greater part both of agricultural aud labouring populations live, the 
flagrant contrast between wealth and poverty, the inadtquacy of communications, 
all mark the immensity of the x)roblem which confrouts India in raising the stan¬ 
dard of living. Our task is to use rightly and to beet advantage her great ecotio- 
mic assets not to increase the wealth of the few, but to raise the many from 
poverty to a decent standard of comfort. A hard task indeed, but a noble task, 
which calls from all for a spirit of co-operation, a spirit of hope and a spirit of 
sacrifice. 

The present Government means to prepare the way for India’s post-war deve¬ 
lopment with all eainesiness of spirit and with all resources, official and non-official, 
winch it can enlist. We have to consider first of all the “winding-up” procesB 
that follows all wars—the demobilisation and re-settlement of soldiers, the termina¬ 
tion of wartime contracts with industry and the orderly return of industrial labour 
to jieaco time tasks ; the dispersal of property and stocks of goods acquired for 
war purposes. Our great aim must be to plan for economic aud social develop¬ 
ment BO as to raise onr standards of living and general welfare We must lift the 
))Oor man of India from poverty to security ; from ill-health to vigour ; from igno¬ 
rance to understanding : and our rate of progress must no longer be at bullock- 
cart standard but at least at the pace of the handly and serviceable Jeep. 

Post-War Problems 

“As you know the development of India is being dealt with by a Committee 
of my Executive Council, which is assisted by a number of other committees with 
a strong non-ofiicial element. I am considering means to strengthen our planning 
orjianisation and to accelerate our progress. Much useful preliminary work has 
been done, and we have now reached a stage at which, for certain subjects at least, 
as for example the demobilisation and resettlement of soldiers, definite planning 
can begin in some detail. Over the greater part of the field, our actual conduct 
after the war will depend to some extent—often to a great extent—on International 
factors, such as tariff policy in international currency, of which we can at present 
know little. But we need not wait on these; on the big questions of policy we 
have to make certain broad aesiimptions, and we are now deciding what our assump¬ 
tions should he. Concurrently, we are appointing individual development officers— 
not committees—to draw up outline plans for Bubjecis such as electrification, 
industries, road development, irrigation and agriculture. We are also arranging to 
give opportunities for bodies of Indians connected with industry, the health services, 
and other branches of development to visit the United Kingdom, and if required, 
the U. B. A., to study for the benefit of India the latest developments in their 
line of work. For the main social services we already have the Educational 
Adviser’s memorandum, and shall later have the report of the Bhore Committee 
on Medicine and Public Health. I believe that during 1944 our plans will take 
shape: they must cover the whole of India and the Provinces and gtatet will, I 
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am sure, co-operate with the Centre in producing: the best and most comprehensive 
possible statement of our needs. 1 and my Government are in earnest in doing all 
we can to further India’s luogress after the war. 

Bombay Economic Plan 

We «('l(*f)me cnnstnictive RuggesiionB ; and my Government is examining 
with inter* Hi the plan recently ])ropounded by seven prominent businesB men. The 
views of the atiiht>rs of this ])lan on the objects to be achieved are in principle 
the same as those of my Governmeni—we must woik for a subslantial increase in 
Btaidaids of living and social welfare. We may, on exannnation, differ on the 
methods to be employed, their relative importance in the plan as a whole, the part 
to be played by the State and by private e>;ter})rise, and the hnancial practicability 
of development on the scale conti on inred tlie time sn^gested by ilie 

authors ; but our aim is similar and v,« wchomc any sincere contribution to the 
problem that, sets people thinking and makes iiitin italise botii the j ossibililii s 
and the pitfalls ahead of us. 

As I said at Calcutta, it may in the initial stages be necessary for the 
Government of India and the Provincial Governments to devote the larger propor¬ 
tion of the resources available to economic development, agricultural and industrial, 
BO as to increase the wealth of the country. But you may rest well assured that 
the vital matters of health and education will not be allowed to stand still, and 
that the recommendations of the Educational Adviser and the Bbore Committee 
will receive tbe most earnest consid* ration. 80 mucb for India’s economic futiiie. 
It should be possible, if all goes well to make good progress ; and to lay plana 
well ahead. It is more dillicult at present to plan India’s political future in any 
detail. I can state to you what 1 know is the point of view of practically the 
whole of the British jieople, of His Majesty’s present Government and I am con¬ 
fident, of any future Government of the United Kingdoin. It is their genuine 
desire to see ludia a prosperous country, a united country, enjoying complete and 
unqualified 8 elf-Government as a willing partner of the Britisli Commonwealth. 
That last desire is not prompted by any sense of imperialism or wish for domina¬ 
tion, but by a real belief that, in such association, India can best find security 
and help in the testing years ahead, and that peace in the East can so be best 
assured. 

I am absolutely convinced not only that the above represents the genuine 
desire of the British people, but that they wish to see an early realisation of it. 
It is qualified only at present by an absolute determination to let nothing stand in 
the way of the earliest. i> 0 S 8 ible defeat of Geiroany and Jai'an ; and by a resolve to 
see that, in the solution of the constitutioisal problem, full account is taken of the 
interests of those who have loyally suppoittd us in this war and at all other times 
—tbe soldiers who have served tbe common cause, the people who have worked 
with us ; the rulers and populations of the States to whom we are pledged ; the 
minorities who have trusted us to hcc that they gel a fair deal. We are bound in 
justice, in honour, in the interests of tuogress, to hand over India to Indian rule, 
which can maintain the peace and order and progress which we have endeavoured 
to establish. I believe that we should take some risk to further this ; but until 
the two main Indian parties at least can come to terms, 1 do not see any immediate 
hope of progress. 

Cripps Offer 

The Cripps Offer was a bold and generous offer and gave India a great 
opportunity to progress towards solution of her problem. Be well assured that it 
was not made in any f)ainc. I can say’ that with certainty : I was Commander-in- 
Chief at the time and in a position to know that there was no panic in the Councils 
of those in authority, either in India or in the United Kingdom. We are not a 
people who panic easily in the far^e of danger. I’he offer was made in the hope 
that, an the war had come so close to India and threatened its national life it 
might arouse, as in other countries, a spirit of unity and co-operation that would 
have overridden political diffeiencrs in the hour ot danger. That hope was not 
fulfilled. Mhrre is no profit in recrimiriations about the reasons for the rejection of 
the Cripps Offer. But sii ce that Offer, as has been stated more than once by His 
Majesty’s Government, is still open, it may be well to restate it here. 

Nearly two years have passed since the Cripps draft declaration was made 
public, but It stauds forth to-day gs the solemn pledge of His Majesty’s Government 
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that India shall have full control of her own destiny amonf^ the nations of the 
Commonwealth and of the world. It declared in uiimistakahle terms that India 
should have the same status as the Dominions or the United Kinjtdom itself under 
the constitution of her own devisinp;. It also embodied a constructive suggestion 
by His Majesty’s Government to aid India in the attainment of that status. 
I’lopOr^als were made for setting up a constitution‘making body, representative, both 
of Biitish India and of the Indian l^tates ; and His Majesty’s Government under¬ 
took to acce]>t and implement the constitution framed by this body, subject to two 
conditions. First, the declaration recognised the right of a province not to accede 
to the Indian Union. Such provinces could cither retain their present constitutional 
po^iiion ; or if they so desired. His Majesty’s Government would agree with them 
upon a new constitution giving them the same status as the new Indian Union 
itself. Becond. the declaration made provision fur the signirtg of a treaty between 
His Majesty’s Government and the constitution-making body >o j>rovide for matters 
arising out of the transfer of power, including protection for racial and religious 
mij.orities. It was made clear beyond all doubt, that this treaty would not impose 
any rf strictions upon the power of the Indian Union to decide in the future its 
relntionship with the other Btates of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The CrippB Offer was an offer to India of full Self-Government, of the right to 
frtime her own constitution, and even of the right, if she so desired, to sever her 
partnership with the British Commonwealth. Because of the military situation— 
which still obtains—it was provided that, pending the framing of the future 
constitutions, the direction of Defence should remain the responsibility of His 
Majesty’s Government, but it was contemplated that Indian leaders should be 
ashnoiated not only with the Government of their country as under the existing 
constitution necessarily, till a new constitution was framed and accepted—but with 
the counsels of the Commonwealth and of the United Nations. 

‘Quit India’ Resolution 

The offer of co-operation in the Government on this basis by fhe leaders of 
Indian opinion is still open to those who have a genuine desire to further the 
prosecution of the war and the welfare of India. But the demand for release of 
those leaders who are in detention is an utterly barren one until there is some sign 
on their part of willingness to co-operate. It needs no consultation with any one 
or anything but his own conscience for any one of those under detention to decide 
whether he will withdraw from the ‘Quit India’ resolution and the policy which 
bad such tragic consequences and will co-operate in the great tasks ahead. 

Not the least of those tasks is the preliminary examination of the constitu¬ 
tional problems of India by an authoritative body of Indians. We should be ready 
to give this body every assistance it might desire in carrying out its task. For the 
present the Government of the country must continue to be a joint British and 
Indian uffair—with the ultimate responsibility still remaining with the British 
I’arliament, though it is exercised through a predominantly Indian Kxceutive—until 
it can be transferred to a fresh constitution. But the framing of that future 
constitution is fFsentially and properly an Indian responsibility. Until they can 
agree on its form, the transfer of power cannot be made. We offered a suggestion 
in the Cripps Proposals, which may or may not have been suitable. If Indians can 
devise a method which will produce agreement more readily, so much the better. 
If I may offer a personal opinion, born of some experience, the smaller the body 
which discusses a difficult and controversial problem, the more likely it is that a 
profitable solution will emerage. 

Pakistan 

On the main problem of Indian unity, the difference between Hindu and 
Muslim, I can only say this. You cannot alter geography. From the point of view 
of defence, of many internal and external economic problems, India is a natural 
unit. What arrangements you decide to make for the two great communities and 
certain other im})ortant minorities, as well as the Indian Btates, to live within that 
unit and to make the best use of its wealth and opportunities is for Indians to 
decide. That two communities and even two nations can make arrangements to 
live together in spite of differing cultures or religions, history provides many exam¬ 
ples. Tlie solutions of the problem have varied. England and Bcoiland, after 
centuries of strife, arrived at an absolute union ; in Canada the British and French 
elements reached a federal agreement which operates satisfactorily ; the French 
Italian and German elementa in Switzerland agreed on a different form of fetoa« 
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tion. In all the above, there were religious as well as racial dififerences. In the 
United States, mnny rleinents, racial and religious, have been fused into one great 
nation with a federHl siructnre, after the hitter experience of a disastrous civil war. 
In Ireland, the conflicting elements have so far failed to unite, and Ireland has a 
sort of Pakistan, though the analogy is, of course only relative. The Soviet 
Union in HiiKsia seems to have devised a new modification of its already flexible 
system, which will also no doubt, repay careful study. These examples are before 
India for her constitutionalists to study. It is for her to say which will most 
nearly fulfil her own needs. But no man can alter geography. 

T have spoken to you frankly and bluntly as I have been taught to speak, as 
a soldier. Let me re*statc the main principles which guide me in my heavy task 
and responsibility. Our piimaiy ol'ject over-riding all others, must l)e not merely 
to make certain of winning the war- the United Nations have already done that by 
endurance through adversities, hy sacrifice of comlorts, by unity of spirit, by un¬ 
remitting hard woik--but to win it as speedily ns possible and with the least draft 
on future prosperity. That is a great administrative task. The second task is to 
prepare for the future, economically and politically. 

We cannot settle the future of this country without the full eo operation of 
the British and Indian people and the co-operation within the Indian people of 
Hindus, Muslims and other minority groups and of the Indian States. 

I am eons'ioiiH of the co-operation of many elements in this country—the 
em nent and patriotic Indians of my Executive Council and of l^rovincial Govern¬ 
ments; the fighting forces of India, the largest forces ever raised in history by 
voluntary enlisiment; the lead^'rs and woikeis of indiiHtry who have made such 
a contribution to the war ; the rulers of the Indian Stales. All these place India 
first, in their thought and aims, but they have a practical view of the necessity for 
co-operation to realise progress. 

Congress tolicy barren and unpractical 

There is an important element which stands aloof ; I recognise how much 
ability and high mindcdtiess it contains : but I deplore its ]>reBcnt policy and 
methods as bairen and unpractical. 1 sitould like to have the co-operation of this 
element in solving tl.e pl•e^'ent and the future problems of India. If its leaders 
feel that they eaiinot consent to take |>art in the present Government of India, 
they may still be able to assist in considering future problems But I see no reason 
to release those responsible for the declaration of Augusts, 194-, until I am convin¬ 
ced that the, policy of non-co-operation and even of obstruction has been with¬ 
drawn—not in saekcloth and ashes, that helps no one—iuit in recogniiiun ui a 
mistaken and unprofivable policy. 

During the last three months, I have visited seven out of the eleven main 
provinces of British India and two Indian States. I am setting out to-morrow to 
visit two more provinces. J have seen something of the rural life as well as of the 
towns. I wonder whether, in considering India's economic and political problems, 
we always remember how mneh of India is countryside and how little urban, how 
many live in villages and how few, comparatively, in towns. 1 am impressed every¬ 
where hy the woik which is being done for tiie betterment of India, both by 
officials and non-officials. India has a very small official adminislration for its sixe, 
but it has very fine services , the way in which they huve stood np to the additional 
strain and work thrown on them by the war has been admirable. 'I'here are also 
a very large nunrber of non-ifficial bodies and persons who are doing great woik 
for India. There is much goodwill and wisdom in India if we can harness it to a 
common purpose. 

1 have no desire to make invidious comparisons, but I do feel it worth while 
to point out that coalition governmenfs hy Indians for Indians is not an impossible 
ideal. It is being cairietl ont at the Centre without friction ; it has been carried 
on for nearly seven years with c»>nHpicijous success in the Punjab. 'Jhanks to the 
leadership of men of goodsense, goodwill, and good courage, the affairH of that 
province have prospered with the minimum of communal friction; they have 
administered their [>rovifj(‘e in the inierestH of the f>rovince, hut also with regard¬ 
ing the interests of India and of the war effort of the United Nations to which the 
Punjab has made so stiiking a contribution. I will make bold enough to say that 
had all provinces wotked the 19;i^ Act in the same spirit and with the same 
efficiency, India would now be very rlose to complete self-government. 

We have come a long way together up the steep and difficult mountain at the 
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summit of which lies complete Indian self-government. We are almost within eight 
of the top, but, as with most mountain climba that are worth doing, the final cliffs 
are the steepest and most baffling of all. At such a time, it is doubly^ necessary to 
test each handhold and foothold, to cut adequate steps in slippery ice, so that the 
whole parly roped together, may not fall back in ruin. It is not the moment that 
prudent mountaineers choose to unrope, to dismiss their guides, and after militant 
dispute, to take separate routes towards different peaks. We must go on together ; 
we cannot halt too long at the heights which we have reached, and we cannot with 
honour or safety turn hack. We may have to pause to reconnoitre or cut steps, but 
we must endeavour to go on climbing, even though the late may seem slow to 
im[)atient watchers or to the climbers themselves. Finally, we must keep in mind 
the splendour of the view that lies before us when the summit is reached—the pros¬ 
pect of an India at peace within herself, a partner in our great commtmwedlh of 
nations, the mother of a great people, a shield for peace in the Fast, busy and 
prosperous, yet with leisure to develop the thought and poetry and art which are 
the real salt of life and of which India has already contrirmted much to the world. 
Not an immediate vision, but I do not tliink it unattainable, if we work together 
with patience, good sense and goodwill. 

1 believe firmly in the future of India. I am a sincere friend of India and 
should like to help her to political advance, but my military training has made me 
quite certain that no objective is ever gaiiitd without the fullest measure of co¬ 
operation from all concerned. 

Debate on Railway Budget 

2lBt. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly held the general debate on the Railway 
Budget to-day. Brof. N. Ilannerjec, Leader of the Nationalist Party, opening the 
debate, characterised the proposal of increasing the fares as an ui conscion-ible 
burden on the people, au iniquitous impost ; and highly injurious to them. It was 
astounding that instead of providing comforts to tlte travelling public and in spite 
of the demand for reduction of fares, because of the appallirtg conditions of trtivel, 
the Government of India should want to increase fares. Lack of transport had 
resulted in the Bengal famine, he declared, and over-crowding had led to accidents. 
As for the argument that the increase in fares was intended to discourage un- 
necessary travel, he stoutly denied that the third clas-^ paHsengers travelled for 
pleasure or as a matter of luxury. He was sure that the elected members of the 
iiouse would turn down the proposal for increase of fares. r>ir Yamin Khan 
declared that the burden of the increase would mostly fall on the Government 
servants and the general public connected with war work. If iravrl was cuitidied 
as a result of increase in fares, it was war effort that would be affected. Bir Henry 
Richardson, leader of the European Group, said that his group now, more than 
ever before, gave full support to the strengthening ol railway reserves and to the 
steps contem])lHt€d by the 'liausport Member in this direction. “Individually, we 
may dislike paying more for railway travel just as ray friends on the other side 
may dislike it. but the three reasons which have been given by the Transport 
Memlier for taking this course arc, in our opinion, valid reason.” Mr. Hussatnbhai 
Laljee, leader of the Independent Party, complained that the Government’s promise 
to manufacture locomotive had not been carriid out. Btrougly opposing the increase 
in fares, Mr. Laljee declared it would create emhitierment ; people would feel that 
an attempt was being made to prevent them from seeing their kith and kin. Mr. 
A. C. Datta asserted that the imposition ot higher fares was neither just nor would 
it serve the intended pur})ope. "^Ihe object of the increase was d*clar(d to be to 
prevent over-travelling ; but was there any scope f r fuither reduction of passenger 
trathc ? The civilian travel, he said, had already reached the reducible minimum. 
On the other hand, one single member of the Executive Council (K-cupied as much 
space as 20 ordinary passengers. Mr, Jnmnadas Mehta cluiracterieed the Railway 
Budget as predatory in its piirt)ose, 0 |>preBsive in its results and contemptiiouB of 
public opinion. He vigorously refuted the argument that railway travel in India 
was the cheapest in the world. It was, he asserUd, actually 400' per cent costlier 
than in England. Bir Abdul Halim Ohaznavi saw in the Railway Budget the 
“Tyranny of monopolists.” During the war, two increases had already been made 
in the rates and fares, in addition to cutting down free allowances of luggage so 
much so that even a walking stick and articles of food were now weighed. It ’had 
really developed into a “pay more campaign” from a “travel onlv when you must” 
campaign. Mr. Frank Anthony deplored the allegatioas of inefliciency made by Dr 
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Bannerjee agalnat railwaymen. He complained that enough had not been done to 
ameliorate the coiididonH of the railwuymcn. Mr. N. M, Joshi complained that 
the number of days allotted for diHcuesing the Railway Budget had been cut down 
to three days Lorn six days and paid that this was a breach of convention and 
appealed to the Chair to safeguard the juivileges of the House in this respect. 
iS’. Mangal Singh d( clared I hut the proposal to raise passenger fares had created 
bitiernesB all over the country. The arguments in favour of the increase were 
amazing and, judging from them, he thought the country should be prepared for 
many more meapures of taxation in the general budget. Sardar Mangal Singh 
referred to the overcrowding in trains in the Punjab and the stoppage of 71 trains 
at one stroke i»y the N. W. R., and expressed the view that the Government was 
being vindictive to the Punjab because of the Transport Member's controversy with 
the Punjab Ministry. ^I'he War Transport Member, replying to the debate, placed 
before the House further facts in support of his stand that the GovernmeMJt’s 
proposals were wise, fair and reasonable. The increase of 156 million passengers last 
year, equivalent to 600 trainloads a day. he said, could only he explained by in- 
tTeasing ability to spend and not by any corresponding increase in war activity. 
The possible infiationary effect was negligible, he said, while the deflationary effect 
of removing the money from circulation was obvious. If the contribution to the 
general revenues were cut, he gave a solemn warning that the cut would have to be 
replaced by other taxations in the general budget. Sir Edward pointed out that out 
of the ten crores which the railways were spending on cheap food for the staff, the 
amount spent on officers would not exceed three lakhs. He also calculated that (he 
total amount of benefit to railwaymen under dearness allowance, cheap food, etc., 
was about 19 crores. He denied that there had been lack of food in Betigal due to 
shortage of transport to that province. The Transport Member replied that adequate 
arrangements were now in existence for this purpose and for handling food. Refer¬ 
ring to the criticism of the cutting down of 71 trains on the N. W. R., the 
Tratisport Member said coal shortage was the sole reason for this icgrettal)le 
step. He announced, however, that eight of those trains were being [>ut 
back and would be in operation from to-morrow. The House then adjourned till 
Wednesday. 


Statement on Mrs. Ganphi's Death Disallowed 

23rd. FEBRUARY :~In the Asserably, to-day, after questions, Dr. P. N, Bannerj<>c. 
Leader of the Nationalist Party, sought the Chair's perini.-^Hion to make a stulcnicot. 
The Chair held that no statement could be made q'hercafter, members of the 
Nationalist Party withdrew from the House. It was learnt in tlie lobiiy that, I'r. 
Bannerjee’s statement was intended to refer to Mrs, Gandhi’s death. The Congress 
Party members wire not present when the House met today. 

Post-war Civil Aviation 


The Government of India's plans for the development of post-war civil aviatif'n 
in India were indicated by Sir Ourunath Bewoor, Secretary, Posts and Air, in tbe 
course of the debate on his bill to amend the Indian Air<*raft Act. The post-war 
plan, he said, contemplated the eHtablishment of daily air services on the main 
trunk air routes, coveiing India north to south and east to west with link routes 
connecting the trunk routes at suitable points, and with extensions to (he cnpitalH of 
adjacent countries. The BerTi<es, said (Sir Gnrnnath, would he mixed f>aBsem.pr. 
freight and mail serviceB to eiisnre safety, regularity and reliability, to ensure that 
the air service met the rest netdft of tbe country : to disconrs^e the growtli of 
mushroom Organisations and wild cat schemes and to prevent iineconc mic competi¬ 
tion, involving waste of national energy and of national assets. It was with these 
objects that the Government of India were now proposing to take powers to make 
rules under the Bill for the regulation of air transport services. Bat Bahnriur 
Shtva Raj feared that the bill was likely to be misunderstood by the people as nn 
attempt to check private enterprise in the matter of air development in India and 
he warned the Government against giving any such impression. He declared that 
if the Government were serious and wanted their scheme to succeed, thev shnnhl 
take every step to manufacture aircraft in India and to provide civil employment 
for the thousands demobilised from the Indian air force after the war The Rill 
was passed with an ^endment, providing that rules framed under it shall be laid 
on the table of the House for its consideration. 
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Management of Banking Concbens 

Certain undesirable features in the structure and management of banking 
companies in India were sought to be removed by the Commerce Member, Sir Azizul 
Haque*s Bill further to amend the Indian Companies Act, which was passed earlier. 
One of the main provisions of the Bill laid down that no banking company shall, 
after the expiry of two years from the commencement of the Bill, employ or be 
managed by a managing agent or any person whose remuneration or part of whose 
remuneration takes the form of commission or a share in the profits of the 
company or any person having a contract with the company for its management 
fora period exceeding five years at any one time. In the course of discussion of 
the clauses, Government acce!)ted Mr. Janinadaa Mehta's amendment to the effect 
that any contract for management may be renewed or extended for a further period 
not exceeding five years at a time if and so often as the directors think fit. Besides 
Mr. Mehta, others who took part in the debate on the Bill were Mr. Hussain Bhai 
l^alji, Mr. Nauraan, Sir Frederick .lames, Sir Ziauddin Ahmed. The Assembly 
then adjourned. 

Voting on Railway Budget Demands 

24th. FEBRUARY :—The ilouHe commenced voting on Railway Budget to-day. 
It recorded its verdict against the Government’s proposal regarding the increase 
in railway fares, by carrying the cut motion of Mr. B. Das (Congress) that the 
demand under tlie head “Appropriation to Reserve” be reduced by Rs. 10 crores. 
This amount of Ks. 10 crores was expected to be got as the result of the proposed 
increase in fares. The motion was adopted by f)! votes against 46. The Congress, 
Muslim League, the Nationalists, the unattached members and some members of 
the Independent Party joined hands to defeat the Government. 

Moving that the demand under the head “Appropriation to Reserve” be reduced 
by Rs. 10 crores, Mr. IL Das commented on the fact that the European Group 
was the only supporter of Government in this matter. He said that overcrowding 
which was mainly caused by military traffic would not be checked by the increase 
in fares. It might be that the rransport Member had provided a few wagons for 
the carriage of foodstuffs to the famine areas but that was not enough. He 
criticised the despatch of rolling stock from this country to Iraq, Iran and other 
countries. The Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Raisman explained the Government’s 
])oint of view with regard to the references made to the relationship which the 
proposal to increase passenger fares bore to the infiationary situation. Broadly 
speaking, and putting it in non-technical language, he would say inflation was the 
state of affairs in which the rupees going out of Government’s hands exceeded the 
rupees coming back to them. There could be no question, therefore, as to how the 
increase in passenger fares would operate. Whatever brought money back to the 
Government was auti-infiationary. The Finance Member went on to explain that 
in the case of increase of freights, there was an inflationary effect which neutralised 
the deflationary effect. If Government were to increase freights, it would in the 
first instance be deflationary in its effect but since the cost of additional transport 
would in certain commodities be passed on throughout the price structure, that 
would be inflation and would neutralise the advantage which we gained by additional 
income to Government. 

The Finance Member gave the warning that if nothing was done to deal with 
inflation, much greater hardships would be caused ; over-crowding, overcharging, 
all these things were insignificant compared with the untold misery which uncon¬ 
trolled inflation was capable of inflicting on the country. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
declared that if anyone had any doubt about the unwisdom and impropriety of 
raising passenger fares, it would have been removed by the Finance Member’s 
speech. The Finance Member did not argue it at all on the basis of the cost of 
running railways. He quite frankly admitted that the increase in fares was 
required not because the transport service wanted it but because he needed it. It 
was thus a non-railway proposition, foisted on the railway owing to exigencies of 
general finance. It was the Finance Member, Mr. Mehta continued, who had 
raised the storm of inflation and now wanted to visit the consequenceB on the tax¬ 
payer. That was the long and short of it. Mr. Mehta asserted that no public 
body favoured the increase. 

Mr. Abdul Qaiyum (OoDgress) declared that the debate had ’shown how 
utterly out of date the expanded Executive Council was ; if that Oonocil could 
claim to represent any constituency it was the constituency of the European Bloc. 
He did not know how any Indian, even an Indian in the expanded Executive Coun¬ 
cil. could be a party to the iniquitous impost, (a voice : Were they consulted ?) 
19 
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If they were not oonsnltcd that made the matter all the worse. Mr. Qaiyum called 
on Government, if it had any rcapect for the wishes of the House and the wishes 
which were stroj j;iy expressed outside, to retrace its steps and j^ive up the increase. 

Sir. Edward Bnithall^ replying to the debate, remarked that it had taken the form 
of another general discussion on the bud^^et. So far as the Government was concer¬ 
ned, it had endeavoured to base its case on reason (Voices : no, no. No reason). 
The Government had ^iven reasons for increasinjj fares and ho confess jd that the 
Government had received little constructive criticism from the Opposition. Bir 
Edward went on to observe that if he was in eharj^e only of the Railways, he 
could have aj^reed that all the surplus should be tmt in reserves, but he was a 
member of the Government and he must consider the finances of the Government 
as a whole, and so must the House. He asked the House to vote on merits and 
support the measure, which was intended to achieve social benefit and provide a 
nation-building fund for the future (Mr. Mehta : Question). 

Concludint^ he explained wlmt the effect of the motion would be and said that 
the motion disapproved the transfer of ten crores to the reserve and if it was 
passed the sum would he left in tiie railway surplus with the automatic result that 
it would be transferred to general revenues (Voit-es : Hon’t mislead ns). If this 
cut motion went throii;_,h, it wouhl defeat the object of everyone ; it would deprive 
the third class i^assenij^ers of tiie fund intended to iraiuove ameuiiies for them. 
(Cries: Nt». no. you arc misrt'preseiitiujr, Hon't shed croco ile tears). He did not 
think that was the intention of the House (A voice : Wait and see.) I'he motion 
was pressed to a division and carried by bl votes to ^jC amid loud Opposition 
cheers. 

Mr. K. (\ ycogi/ want-’d to move tlie Nationnliht Party’s cut motion to dis¬ 
cuss “the enhaneement of railway fares”. He explained that the motion was 
intended to obtain a strai,j;ht vote on the increase. The President held that as the 
matter bad already l)ecn oiscuHsed, the motion was out of order. Pundit J,. K 
Mitra movr<t the next. <'ut motion to reduce the demand under the head Puilwuy 
Board to Ks. 1 to mark ‘ refusal of sui'pliea”. After some discusHion the motion 
was rejected without division and the House adj»nirned. 

25th. FKBRU.\HY : —A cut nioiivUi by Mr. V. df. Joshi^ demanding that the 
compulsory dearnesh fund be exiendeii to cover all railway employees, was passed 
by votes to 42 to-ilay. An iuPTfstmi! situation arose over a (Uit motion by Bir 
Friaicrick James to discuss ili • „ei,er.il fhianeial pusitiim of the railways, with 
special reference to post-war d^-veinj nn-nt. Wlion the motion was put to the vote, 
the European Group evidently did not desire a division, but members of the Gon- 
j^ress and Muslim League and the Nationalist and Independent parties comliined in 
pressiriii for it. Wh^n the House divided, the Euro))ean members abstained ; 17 
members of the (_)j)positi()n parties voted ifor and d8 apainst it. The motion was 
rejected. Bir Eiederiek, moviiij.:; the « nt, said that in the post-war years, India’s 
railways would be faced with a dwindling; income, increased workinjj; expenses, hij;h 
cost of materials, a drive for the betterment of travelllni; conditions and the need 
for a renewal of workshop plant, rolling stock and track. 'I here would also arise 
the question of improveiuent of o]ieu liii*s and the development of new lines. Jf 
the war lasted for two more years, railway resoiirers at the end of that period 
which would he about Rh. 1:i0 crores, would not bo erioufih. The railw'ays would 
need greater assistance from general revennefl. 'J’he inadequacy of the railways to 
meet the present situation was largely due to the past policy of starving railway 
development. Railway rehal)i!iiafion and reconstruction was an indispensable 
element in any programme for India’s agricultural and industrial development ; it 
would be unwise to postpone all investigation until after the war. Mr. Radhahhoy 
Subbaroyan, after pointing out that the vital questions at present in India were how 
to live and how to secure political frci'dom, olFered suggestiuns for the improvement 
of railway travel. Bhe said niodificatioim should bo made to provide more berths in 
upper class carriages and there should be more third class compartments. The 
use of free passes by railway oflicers and their families should be severely restric¬ 
ted and pleasure journeys absolutely forbidden. Bir Ziaudd'in Ahamed questioned 
the propriety of financing post-war reconstruction programmes out of general 
revenues : in every other dei)artment such sehemes were to be financ^ by loans, 
bir Frederick James, he said, bad based his figures on the assumption that the 
war would last two more years : he calculated that it would last for five. He 
thought the figures quoted by Bir Frederick were too low —they could be expected 
ax I? more in the neighbourhood of Re. 2.^U crores in two years. Mr. Jamnadaa 
Mehta eaid he supported the cut motion but for reasons different from those of 
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Sir Frederick JnmeB. He complained that after 20 years of the convention to 
Indianize the railways, there were still about 2000 foieijiners. He also obiected 
to the statutory provision of 8°/„ of posts in the railways for Anglo-Indians. Sir 
Edward Benthall gave an outline of the programme of post-war reconstruction 
under the heads, rehabilitation, locomotive manufacture, improvements, staff 
welfare, travel amenities and construction of new lines. He estimated that the 
total e;tpenditure under these heads for seven years after the war would amount 
to Rs. ril9 crorcs. They would have to spend a large amount of money on repairs 
and renewals on account of the present heavy wear and tear, 
fetaff welfare schemes, like housing, etc., were likely to cost Rs. 43 crores in seven 
years. They had plans to construct 14,0()Ci miles of new lines and if the whole 
scheme was worked out it woidd cost about Ks. .bO crores. At the present rate, the 
whole of the depreciation funds would be exhausted by 1%0, even on the assump¬ 
tion that they were able to ol)tain rei>Iacemrnts and renewals at pre-war prices. It 
was therefore necessary to build up reserves and depreciation funds. For these 
reasons, he asked the mover to withdraw the cut. Sir Fri,<U‘rick would not agree to 
withdraw his cut motion. 

The House rejected without a division Rao Bahadur Shn^rafs cut motion 
to disciifis the “non-representation of the scheduled castes in the railway services”. 

2Cth. FEBRUARY; — A division today on Mr. Janinndofi (uit motion to 

discuss ‘‘the meagre dearness allowance to railway workers” resulted in a tie, 42 
voting on each side. The President, gave his castiijg vote in favour of the Noes and 
the motion was rt jected. Hir Edward Benthall, War Transjiort Member, replying 
on the debate said that in arriving at their l oliey in regard to dearness allowance 
for railway W'orkers, Government had to (^oiiHider the views of other departments 

as well as jtrovincial Governments and could not take an inch pendent line of 

action. 'I’he Govornment was constan'ly revi wirti: this intric'ate all-India ]>robiera. 
3'hp dearness allowain^e scbeine hud cost tlo' Goveinmcni Ps. 7 ?rores and the 
cbea}j grain sbo}>s sclicme had cr>st Us 10 crores last }(^ar, 'Ihe combined relief 

afforded by those two schemes amounted to :>0 or 60 , of the pay oi the railway 

worker. 3he War Transport Member contended that railway woiktrs would have 
Bu. cred a great deal if Government hud not ojiciod grain Bho|>B. The effect of 
of this action was U\ stabilize the principal items of the I'lior railwayman’s budget 
round ul)out the prices winch ruled in Aug 1642, i.r., before the big rise in prices 
took 'place. The War rransjunt Member informtd Mr Frank Anthony that 
Government were trying to inaugnraie ‘‘<*ost price canteens” to help the kind of 
employees—workers getting frcnii Ks. 2o0 to Rs. .3(i() - to whom Mr Anthony had 
lefeired in his sjetch and maintained that the benefits which would accrue as a 
result of the extension of the scheme of the cheap grain slioi'S and stabilization 
of the cost of living on the Aug. 1642 le\el wouKl be real. Even Mr .Tamnadas 
Mehta had agreed that the cost of living was now showing signs of being stabilized. 
Any increase wub, therefore, IchS justitied now thai. before. Government considered 
that what they had dtine to meet the needs of ‘‘a very deserving service” had 
been fair. 

When tl’.e guilloline was applied at T) ]>. m. and the first demand under 
‘‘Railway Board” was taken up, Mr. Abdul Qaiyum asked the War Transport 
Member to state whether the Government still persisted in increasing the passen¬ 
ger fares by ‘Jo^. He wanted a reply because on it would depend the attitude 
of the Opposition parties to the dt mauds. 

Sir Benthall ; 1 do not think I am called upon to give an answer. 

Sir Yaniin Khan made a renewed plea to the War Transport Member 
to reply. 

Sir Edward repeated that he was not in a position to give a re]dy. 

The voting on the first demand resulted in a tie with 43 on cither side. 

The Chair, following the principle of maintaining the status quo, announced 
by mistake that he gave his vote to the Noes. Ihis was received with loud 
cheers by the Opposition, but the President later correrted himself and said his 
vote was with the Ayes, and the demand was earned. ‘Jho other demands were 
all carried without a division. 

The Assembly next carried by 44 votes to 42 the Muslim League Party’s cut 
motion to censure the Government’s policy of granting extensions to super 
annuated personnel. 

The Government also suffered another defeat by 47 votes to 40 on another 
cut motion moved by a member of the Muslim League Party to discusa the 
stoppage of a number of traina. 
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28th. FEBRUARYThe ABsembly passed today supplementary Railway 
demands for 1943-44 totaling over Rs. 25 crorcs. The demand of Rs. 4,03,32,000 for 
appropriation to the depreciation fund raised a brief debate. 

Ban ON Kisan Confbkencb 

The Assembly by 43 votes to 42 rejected Dr, Govinda Deshmukh's adjourn¬ 
ment motion to discubs the Madras Government’s order preventing travelling on 
the M and B. M. Ry, to Bezwada to attend the All-India Kisan Conference. Dr. 
Deshmukh said this was another instance of the misuse of the Dl Rules. The con¬ 
ference was being convened to consider the food problem and to further the “Grow 
More Food” campaign. Therefore the conference was actually furthering the war 
eliort. He referred to the difficulties in enforcing such an order and said that apart 
from the merits of the conference itself, the order cuitailul the civil liberty of 
citizens to proceed to Bezwada if they wanted to. ') bt home Member, Bir Hegtnuld 
Maxwellt dealing first with the legal argument maintainid that rrmincial tts well 
as Central Governments were given the power to rtquiic that certain persons shall 
not be carried on railways. Provincial Governments were given that j-ower for the 
reasons that a situation might arise in which they might have information to show 
that a large number of people proposed to use the railways in order to travel to a 
place to form an unlawful assimbly or to a place which was an infected area. 
That was bis answer to the question how a Provincial Government could pass an 
order in a matter affecting a Central subject. As for the contention that the object 
of the kisan conference was a proper one and to interfere with the holding of it 
was a misuse of power, the Home Member said that in the first place he would 
not admit that the order in question, if passed, would interfere with the proposed 
conference. He himself did not know whether that conference would be allowed 
by the Madras Government. The Home Member went on to give cer¬ 

tain information which, he said, he had in his possession regarding local conditions 
and which he thought m'ght have influenced the Madras Government’s action. The 
House then adjourned. 

Financial Statement for 1944-45 

29lh. FEBRUARY‘.—Introducing the Goverment of India Budget for 1944-45 
in the Assembly today, the P'iuance Member, Sir Jeremy Raisrnan, dis¬ 

closed a revenue deficit of Rs. 92.43 crores for the current year and a prospective 
deficit of Rs. 78.21 crores next year on the basis of existing taxation. Ihe Finance 
Member then announced hie proposals for new taxation. These were:— 

Three new Excise duties to be levied namely, on tea, cofiee, and betelnut at 2 
as. a lb. 

Under income-tax, relief is proposed to be given to persons whose incomes 
are below Kb. 2,U0t' by raihing the taxable minimum from Us. J,f)(?0 to Ka. 2,U)0. 

There will be no change in existing incidence on incomes up to Rb. 10,6o(), 
but on the slab from Ks. 1(1,000 to Ks. 15,000 the Central Burcharge is to be in¬ 
creased by two pies from 10 to 18 pies over the basic rate of 24 ])ieB ; and on the 
balance above Rs. 15,000 the surcharge will be increased by four pies from 20 to 
24 pies over the basic rate of 30 pies. ’Ibis latter rate will apply to companies 

and in every case where the tax is to be charged at the maximum rate. 

The existing emergency surcharge of 20% on Customs duties will continue for 
another year. In the case of tobacco and spirits the surcharge will be increased 
from 1/5 to 1/2. 

The tobacco excise to be increased to yield Rs. 10 crores of additional revenue 

Under the proposals for compulsory deposits is a provision for a pay-as-you- 
earn scheme under which an assessee has the option to pay income-tax in advance 
quarterly. Buch advance payments carrying 2% interest. 

A system of death duties on non-agricultural property to strengthen Provin¬ 
cial finances after the war. 

Under super-tax there will be an increase of half-an-anna in the Centml 
fiurcharge of elabs between Rs. 3f>,000 and Ks. 2 lakhs. 

The Corporation tax will be increased by one anna to three annas, but a 
rebate of one anna in the rupee will be given on so much of a company’s total 
income as is not distributed in dividends other than dividends payable at a fixed 
rate. 

As regard EPT, while there is no change in the present rate of 66^*/o EPT 
BOX in the proportion of the tax to^ be refunded, the compulsory deposit of ]/5 nf 
the tax prescribed in the Ordinance of 1943 will be increased by 19/64 of the tax 
Th\a \a designed to immobilize as deposits the whole of excess profits remaining 
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after EFT baR been paid thereon and income-tax and Buper-tax'paid on the balance. 
This compulsory deposit has no been hitherto payable in connexion with the pro¬ 
visional EFT aBsessment, but hereafter at the time of provisional aBsessment a 
compulsory deposit of 19/04 of the tax provisionally aseessed will have to be paid. 

A speciHl provision to be made for life insurance businesB by which ^the 
combiiird rate of income-tax and super-tax is limited to 63 pies in the rupee. 
3'hiB will have retrospective effect from the year 1943-44. 

The total estimated revenue from the new proposals will reduce the pros¬ 
pective revenue deficit from Rs. 78.21 crores to Rs. 54.71 crores. 

The salient features of the Eudp;et are: 'I'he Financial Settlement stands. 
The setting up of the South East Asia Command does not of itself either add to 
or diminish India’s liability for Defence expenditure. The several anti-inflationary 
measures adpoted by GovernmeiR in 1043-44 arc contributing in vari:)U8 wa}B 
and degrees to the desired result. Government’s loan ])rogrammeB have bad a 
striking success, total horroiying (including sale of «ounier])artB) amounting to 
Us. r)47 crorcB since the beginning of the war of which more than half has been 
raibcd during the last 12 months. Estimates for 1944-45 provide increased grants 
for s(;ientific and indtistrial research. A Dollar Fund is to be built up, to be 
available for post-war development. 

The actual deficit for 1942-43 is Rs, 112.17 crores aB agaittBt Rb. 94.66 crores 
anticipated in the revised estimates for that year. 

The revised estimatis of revenue for 1943-44 are expected to amount to 
Rs. 254.50 crores, an improvement of Rs. 35.50 crores over the Budget estimates. 
'J here is a net increase of Rs. 87.34 crores under expenditure charged to Revenue, 
taking Defence and Civil Expenditure into account. The current financial year 
is thus expected to close with a revenue deficit of Rs. 92.43 crores. 

'I'axes on income, as a result of the measures adpoted to speed up asseBB- 
ments, are expected to yield Rs. 138 crores against Rb. 103 crores envisaged in the 
Budget. EIT is likely to yield Rs. 62.25 crores as compared with the forecast 
of Ke. 40 crores. This amount excludes some issued last summer, which for ac¬ 
counting purposes are treated as deposits pending regular aBseBsments. The share 
of the Provinces from the divisible pool of Income-tax will amount to Rs. 19.50 
crores, Rs. 7.40 crores above the Budget estimates. 

The revised estimates of Defence expenditure for 1943-44, amount to 
Rs. 262.04 crores under Revenue and Rs. 38.30 crores under Capital. The details 
are *.— 

Revenue portion (Crores of Rs.) 

(1) Basic normal budget ... 36.77 

(2) Effect of rise in prices ... 13.01 

(3) India’s war measures ... 204.53 

(4) Non-effective charges ... 8.33 

Total ... 262.64 

Capital portion 

( 1 ) Air Force—Airfields ... 14.67 

(2) Capital Outlay on Industrial Expansion... 6.00 

(3) Reciprocal Aid—Airfields 10.85 

(4) New Construction for RIN ... 2.58 

(5) Capital Outlay on Tele-communications 

(Scheme ... 4.20 


Total ... 38.30 


The increase of Rs. 77.52 crores in item (3) of the Revenue portion is one 
mainly to the rise in the price levels of stores and to the grant of improved scales of 
rations to Indian troops from July 1. 1943, as well as to the inclusion of a 
portion of the recurring expenditure on the air forces provisionally placed under 
Buspense last year : also to increases in the strength of forces in India and to 
increased supply and services rendered by India to the USA on Reciprocal Aid 
terms. 


. .lu. »uy Biacxeuing oi tne country’s war effort 

Government ol Indie here made it clear,” he obeeived, “that no 
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Bubstantial increaBe in the overall quantiiiti of war demands on India’s resources 
can be met without grave risk of an economic collapse and ihat an early lightening 
of her present burden by the release, for vital civil needs, of certain types of 
supplies and productive capacity at present appropriated for war purposes, is 
essential in order to counteract the unhealthy tendencies now manifesting them¬ 
selves.” 

Land forces reached during the year approximately the strength held to be 
necessary and sufficient for local defence purposes. IShould the strength of troops 
in India at any time exceed this limit, the cost of such excess would not fall on 
this country. Further improvements in the conditions of service of officers and 
other ranks of the Indian Army have been introducted or are in contemplation. 
A larger amount of money is now being spent on the welfare and well-being of 
the services than in any previous period, and at the same time, a good deal of the 
attention is being paid to the protection of the interests and well-being of the 
men’s families. 

The programme of new construction of ships for the RIN is now well 
advanced and a considerable fleet of war vessels is now in commission. Units of 
the RIN have operated in British waters and participated in various operations in 
the Mediterranean including the invasion of Sicily. 

Satisfactory progress has been made in implementing the Ten-Squardron plan 
of the IaF. To back this Air Force stops have been taken to dcveloj) a mfun- 
tenance organization. Some other measures of cxi'ansion have also been undertakf ii 
including the Indianization of the Balloon Squadron of the Air Forces in India 
and the inauguration of the Indian Air 'rrainimr Ooi]>9. 

The allocation of Defence expenditure between India and the UK enritinnes 
to be governed by the terms and principles of the Financial Settlement and df‘ve- 
lopments in the war situation and the estal)li8hmer)t of tlu' South Asia 
mand have not rendered ii lU'cessary to tieimit from these princi)>K‘K. In accordance 
with those princitdes India's liability for the cost of forces serving «ithin her 
geographical frontiers is subject to the condition that sturh forces are both necessary 
and available for local defence inirposes. The strengths of forces for such purposes 
at any time are subject to maximum limits, which arc indicated by the Ddence 
authorities from time to time. 

“While the Defence estimates exclude the cost of forces serving in Inrlia in 
excess of ceiling strengths. India also bears no financial liability for other uni is 
or formations employed in India on duties unconnected with h«r local defence or 
for measures such as those relating to the expansion of administrative and main 
tenance organizations, the acquisition and holding of additional stocks and the 
improvement of internal transportation and port facilities, which arc incide ntal to 
the setting up of the 8outh Fast Asia Command or to the utilization of India as 
a base for largescale offensive operations against Japan.” 

Civil expenditure in the revised estimates for 1913-44 shows an increase from 
Rs. 76.78 crores (budget) to Rs. 84.29 crores. An excess of Rs. 2 crores is accoun¬ 
ted for under financial assistance to evacuees and families in India of British sub¬ 
jects detained in eneray-occuyued territories. Assistance to the extent of Rs. 2 
crores has been given to Provinces and Stales in furtherance of the “Grow More 
Food” campaign. Central assistance to Bengal for famine relief up to Hs. 3 crores 
has also been provided for. 

'I'he question whether the somewhat uneven efiects of the impact of war on 
provincial share of the Income-tax pool was examined but it has been decided that 
the situation does not call for any modification at present. 

A scheme for the further liberalizatiou of dearness nllowoncfs is under con¬ 
sideration. On the present basis Rs. crores has been provided for clearrjess 
allowances to (^entral Government servants, other than those jiaid from the Rail¬ 
ways and the Defence Estimates. Provision of supplies for them at concessiunal 
rates will entail an expenditure of Rs. 41 lakhs. 

The value of orders placed by the Hupydy Department rose from Rs. 184 
crores in 1941-42 to Rs. 256 crores in 1942-43 and amounted to Rs. 129 crores in 
the first nine months of 1943-44. 

Total revenue estimates for 1944-45 amount to Rs. 284.97 crores as compared 
with^Rs. 254.50 crores in the revised estimates for the current year. Anticipating 
more shipping space for imports, ’Customs’ revenue is placed at Rs. 27 crores as 
against Ks. 2.5.94 crores in the current year. An improvement of Rs. 1.25 crores 
is also expected under Central Excises. Rs. 10^ crores is expected to be collected 
under '^tobacco” as against Rs* 9 crores in the current year. Corporation Tax and 
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income-tax are expected to bring in Ra. 174 crores, including Rb. 73 crorea from 
EFT. The share of the divisible pool available to the Provinces is placed at the 
high figure of Rs, 23.69 crorea. Posta and Telegraphs surfduB is estimated to be 
Its. 11.31 crores. 

The Budget estimates of Defence expenditure for 1944-45, amount to Rs. 276 61 
crores and Kb. 24.60 crorea under the Revenue and Capital heads respectively, 
the relevant details being ;— 

Revenue portion (Crores of Rs.) 

(1) Basic normal budget ... '36.77 

(2) Effect of rise in prices ... 15.05 

(3) India’s war measures ... 2l5.r)8 

(4) Non-effective charges ... 9.21 

Total ... 276 61 

Capital portion 

(1) Air Force—Airfielda ... lO.OU 

(2) Capital Outlay on Industrial expansion 2.00 

(3) Reciprocal Aid—Airfields ... 5.20 

(1) New construction for the RTN ... 1.60 

(5) Capital Outlay on Telecommunica¬ 

tions Bcheme ... 5.80 

Total ... 24.60 

The decreaae of Rs. 13.70 crores under Capital portion as compared with the 
Revised Kstimafe for l9i :-44, is due to the comidetion of the bulk of airfields and 
a reduction in the capital expenditure on expansion of factories and dairies. The 
tele-communications scheme is expected to be completed next year. 

The Finance Member stated that, after preliminary discussions, it was agreed 
that the talks relating to the possibility of India’s entering into a di'-ect Mutual 
Aid Agreement with the UB.V should l)e suspended in view of the dillK'nlty of 
determining India’s post-war policy in certain respects at this stage. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, however, he said, had accepted the principle utulerlying mutual 
aid and continued to receive Lend-Lease goods and services from the USA and 
grant reciprocal aid in return. 

The estimated cost of recii rocal aid to he afforded to the USA on present 
information during 1943-44 and 1941-45 is about Rs. :6 crores and Rs. 43 crores 
rcspectivi ly. ’fhe total cost of such aid up to the end of 1942-43 was Hs. 12^ 
crores. The estimated progressive total up to the end of 1944-45 is a little more 
than Rs. 31 crores. 

It is not possible at present to say what the total financial benefits that 
India will receive as a result of Lend-L.-ane .mipplies from the UBA during the 
same period will amotint to, because the allocation of Lend-Lease goods and 
services received in linlia between the Government of India and LMG has not yet 
been determined. The total value of Lend-Lease up to the end of 1944-4.5’ is 
estimated to be Ks. 3.50 crores. It is reasonable to assume, the Finance Member 
said, “that India’s share in these benefits will not be less than one third.” 

Civil expenditure shows an increase of Rs. erores as compared with the 
current year, or an increase of Rs. OJ crores if the reduetiori of about Rs. 4 crores 
in the amounts transferred to War Risks Insurance Fuuds, consequent on the 
reduction in the rate of premium, is taken into consideration. It accnies mainly 
ip)'!er the head "Interest” where the liability increases with increased borrovvings 
and the success attending the savings campaigns. A contrihution uf) to Rs. IJ 
crores towards Bengal’s expenditure on famine relief increases the expenditure 
estimates. In connexion with industrial research provision has been made for a 
grant of Rs. 10 lakhs for the construction and equipment of glass and fuel 
research laboratories and for general planning for other instituiions. The Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research has been asked to draw up plans for a scheme 
of co-ordinated research, through a chain of research stations on the assumption 
that Rb. 1 crore, spread over a period of 3 or 4 years after the war, will be forth¬ 
coming towards copital expenditure. The institutions in contemplation, besides 
the two mentioned above, are a National Physical L.aboratory, a National Chemical 
Laboratory, and a National Metallurgical Laboratory. ‘This step”, said the 
Finance Member, “will be regarded as a practical expression of Government’s 
resolve to foster the development of Indian industry.” 
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The final position for the coming year can be summarized as follows :— 

( in crores of Rs. ) 

Civil Estimates ... 86.57 

Defence Estimates ... 276.61 

Total Expenditure estimates ... 363.18 

Total revenue at existing 
level of taxation ... 28t.97 

Prospective deficit ... 78.21 

Sir Jeremy llaisman said : “This is the fith war budget which it is tny djity 
to present to the House, and 1 do so at a time when the growing ascendancy of tlie 
United Nations over their enemies has created in ns all the fullest confidence in a 
victorious outcome, though the precise lime and manner of that victory are still 
hidden from us. We can now look back and survey the grim vicissitudes through 
which we have passed. In India the last 18 months has been a period of eco¬ 
nomic storms. 

“The rapid advance which brought the Japanese to the eastern threshold of 
India had produced a widespread feeling of uncertainty, at the same time as it 
called for the most active measures to meet the threat. The execution of those 
measures necessitated very heavy expenditure and a vast and rapid diversion of 
resources from civili.'in to war consumption. At that critical moment there was an 
outburst of internal disturbances which aggravated the loss of confidence and the 
economic instability. Natural calamities—cyclone, flood and pest—also played their 
part in destruction and dislocation. Soon hoarding, speculation and profiteering 
manifested themselves in every form and on a scale to cO}>e with which the ad¬ 
ministrative machine was but poorly equipped. 

“There was a time when it seemed that there could be no check to the ravages 
of these pernicious forces and that salutary measures of control could never over¬ 
take them. At that moment the economic perils which beset the country were as 
grave as the military threat, and if they have now receded somewhat, the aftermath 
has been a measure of human suffering which will stand out even in the record of 
this devastating war. 

“Many of the problems with which we have had to grapple are still with us, 
if not in so acute and intractable a form. There is still cause for anxiety and 
need for constant vigilance. But he would he a )>CBBimi8t indeed who denied that 
in many respects the economic situation has greatly improved, and that a gratifying 
degree of stability has been achieved and maintained in recent months. The resolute 
measures of a two-fold character launched by the Government, in the monetary 
field and in the sphere of control of commodities, have had a distinctly salutary 
effect on price tendencies. 

•‘There has also been a marked psychological reaction, a growth of confidence 
in the determination and the ability of the Government to enforce its policy of 
control and to overcome the resistance of sectional interests which, in this country 
as elsewhere, place their own advantage above the common good. In spite of the 
limitations of our administrative machinery, the vast territories and multitudes with 
which we have to deal, and the constant opposition of those who hoped that we 
would fail, we have made definite and welcome progress towards our broad eco¬ 
nomic objectives. At times, when solemn warnings had failed to check unhealthy 
practices and tendencies we have taken very drastic action and have been en¬ 
couraged to find it endorsed by the mass of public opinion. We cannot, of course, 
emulate the results achieved in much more highly organized and closely integrated 
countries who can employ large qualified staffs to operate their controls and can 
count on the intelligent co-operation of a highly educated public. We can only 
claim that our efforts should be judged in the light of the experience of other coun¬ 
tries similarly situated and at a comparable stage of development, who have, 
like us, been exposed to the turbulent forces released by the alternating and 
unpredictable fortunes of war,” 

Dealing with the Ways and Means position, the Finance Member emphasized 
the need for greater efforts to "save and lend” in order to avoid the dangers of 
war-time inflation, ‘‘Goods and services are mobilized for the common end by a 
vast outpouring of Government money,” he said, "and unless this is systematically 
reabsorbed on an adequate scale, it exercises an ever-increasing pressure on the 
reduced supplies available for civilian consumption. We have all become conscious 
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of the dangers of inflation, an awareness which has been heightened by the series of 
anti-inflationary measures which Government themselves have launched and which 
are in operation today contributing in various ways and degrees to the desired 
redult/^ He emphasized the supreme importance of more and mure borrowing for 
the economic health of the country. 

Thanks to sustained propaganda, special efforts throughout the country and 
the favourable turn in the f)rogross of the war, it was i) 08 sib!e to attract in the 
current year a sum nearly three times as lar^e us the total of the previous year. 
J^'.ibflcriptions to Defence Loan from .Ian 31. 3943 to Feb .1 1944 amounted to the 
lecord figuie of Kk. 31o crorcs. There was considerable demand for counterpart 
loans, the total amount invested from Feb. 1, 1913 to .Tan 33. 1944 being Rs 93 
crores. The total investments during the last 12 months amounted to Jis 279 crores 
as compared with Rs 93 crores in the corresponding period of the last year and an 
aggregate of Rs 547 crores since the beginning of the war. As regards Prize Bonds, 
complete flgurts relating to the progress of their sale, which is spread all over the 
country, are tmt yet available. There has been a welcome imi)rovcment in small 
investments. Whereas in 1941-42 and 1942-43, the transactions in all forms of small 
savings resulted it» net withdrawals hy the public totalling Ks 14 crores and Rs 3^ 
crores respe'-tivcly, they are now yielding net deposits at the rate of over Rs 2^ crores 
a month and still show a marked ui>waid trend. 

The Finance Member announced that a scheme had been evolved for encourag¬ 
ing small saving by the employment of authorized agents on a commission basis 
whose function will he to a8^'ist investment from villages. In concluding his 
remarks on the frfavings campaigns, he observed that “while we may take comfort 
from the encouraging response to the efforts which were continued throughout the 
year to attract support to public loans, it must be recognized that we have still a 
long way to go to achieve our purpose. 'J'he aim of our borrowing is not merely to 
meet our budgetary deficits hut also to bridge the inflationary gap and there is no 
reason why if the necessary ci<ncomitont steps are taken, we should not attain this 
target.” Referring to the anti-inflationary measures adopted hy Government, he 
stated, in respect of enforcing physical controls, that “it is the Government’s firm 
intention to take all possible steps to increase the effectiveness of the measure they 
have already adOf>ted and to extend control in such further directions as the 
situation may from time to time demand.” 

Dealing with the suggestion made in certain quarters that the rate of interest 
should be raised in order to attract more subscriidions to the Defence Loans, the 
Finance Member said : “The Government are convinced that an enhancement of the 
rates of interest would be infruetiiouB and is fraught with the risk of heavily 
mortgaging the future development of the country, apart from its immediate ill- 
effects on the balance sheets of institutional investors who have for the last four 
years steadily supported the securities market.” “Nor,” he continued, “can 1 see any 
advantage in the proposal that any other Allied Government should enter the field 
as a direct borrower, substituting its credit for that of the Indian Gewernment.” 

Referring to tlie gold sales which the Reserve Bank has been conducting for 
the last six months, he said : “These sales afford an age-long alternative to those 
who do not, for one reason or another, wish to invest in Government securities, 
notwithstanding the advantages of the latter over investment in gold.” The gold 
has been i)rovided by HMG and the U.8. Government from their owri resources and 
the sales proceeds have bten used by them towards their war expenditure in India. 
This, he added, has materially supplemented other anti-infialionary measures. 

4’he sterling holding of the Reserve Bank, as on March 31 1944, is expected to 
be about Rs. 9.50 crores. The total amount of sterling obligations of the Govern¬ 
ment of India so for redeemed amount to about £350 millions, tlie amount till 
outstanding being £11^ millions. 

Discuasions are still taking place in regard to the British, the U. 8. and other 
plans for international monetary regulation in the post-war period. The diBciiBsiona 
are Btill at a technical level without implying any commitmentB on the part of the 
Governments’ representatives. After an opportunity has been afforded for diecuBsion 
in the Legislature, the Government of India will be in a position to formulate 
their views. India will be represented at any Conference of United Natione which 
may be convened for this purpose. The Finance Member said : “It is patent that 
one of the problems that will confront the world in the post-war period will be the 
orderly liquidation of balances acquired by various countries during the war and 
in considering whether India should lend her support to any scheme that may be 
put forward for international monetary regulation, one of the major considerations 
20 
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will nBtarftlly be tbt’ rxtmt lo which eiieh a Bchenie assislB in inovidin^' a eohition 
lor I'mbbnui ot tliin ibaiactor.” 

For jHiHini.’ li e cxfninoly low sfandard of livinjr pliuis for iccnnKtruotion and 
devciopmojj-, uiclinbi *.' « lorwVrii policy of ii diisfrinliziition, »*ic l;cii ^ laid. The 
early inij lvjiJCfit:)t.ii>rj of plai n will be dcr-viidtiil to no Binsdl c\i(‘nt on exter¬ 

nal (inancc. Thn. nni cct of the ])robl(‘in was discnshcd with IJMfi in connexion 
with lii'iic'h itC'Cptjincc of the cM-mion of r(cipr»c}il aid to icw niattjinis and 
foodntnfTf-. Li this c('nncxion. lie b'inance IMviidur ui <I that bIMG huvt 

afrreed, an intc^Tal part of the reciprocal ai<l arno-jicincnl t'» sot as-ide each 
yea.- lioin now onwarOs ii part of fbc dollars acfiodip frem Indnds cxpnris to the 
a]'i.rt from and in addition to (,nr c.nrrenl dolliir ntpiiitf cnts which are OiOt 
iiOio iIaC Koj]<iic d(')lar ’pool.” Such dolli.r a -ciclioi s will be available lor ]yOst- 
war dcvciopTiii nt. 

“ ”i his ir ].(''bapfi the inofit. enitable Ptaec for n->c to say a few words on the 
financial iiHi'Cct of post-war plunninp. 1 3mv< b''cit doilin^ widi niac-citndcH larpcr 
in the p(Tsi<('of Indieo fi-naii-c, and this in its* If net ins to t roxi.le a brid.^c 
betwcuj tl"’ i'oourif i:c <tf c pift ciu! tin h rpci hiiiirt. li{*’an ; nbhc* opinion, 
in Btrivini! to outline tIojI f' nie is also ibii.lui.p’ in hpiinB li an order wbicli 

wonld i'KYC fi >;.;Vtcs cd; 1 m. ci u; i ;i(ncn<tion. Let nu’ s; y at (tnee t!;al I Uilly n c( p'^- 

nizc that il any tlli*ctivc (!< v* ii*pnttnt is to :ak(‘ ]-.acc. birf-O' anioiinlH arc bonnd to 
lie involved, bin tldu^ is ^rnc i'.’ wi r. ihit ;'rlicps the icscmbhuicc 

between vv«r-liMstoco and r* constnu tioo finance is tltis : J lo y both involve, siid 
ncccHsarily involve, a contimnoihly bpob !c\ci of tj-xiition, w.i! ns ol borr.<\vinL‘. 
if the objective is to be attained. 

“It is tru" ?h;-i if the iincstnicnt wi‘tly cirricd out, vt*- nt':\ expect from 
d'-'Vflopinejit exi ciidii’i.i';; )>oth an increase lit the nid on , sue ol so'-icly and 

an increase in (he taxable causicify of tlte co'rrPry, but wo cannor, 

overlook the faro, that some lorms of investment will never chb 
to ray for thenisidvc' in the Ulera! sn i of beinc. r;n:oi('i;dl'’ S'it-; np- ortinp;. 
'ibis is oloiuindy ti ne of two form; of t llort which nun-t incviuJdy oulk Iarp;e ; 
])uhlie hciillh cx.'i nd.iure and «‘xp( i!dilnri' on edneation. In l.be piiasc of expan- 
Hion, very heavy capital onthiy will he involved, and oiic.e the desired lev<d f«as 
been reached, ilni'. will be a lienvy recurrent tdiaiyre. a larp,e ]»r(t['Oitii>n ci' whieli 
will inevitably fall ui;fni the pfin nil inidjrct of the Centre and tfie provinces, li, 
IS indispntohfe tha^ the tn.iti 'n. will prcatly henetit Ijy suelv ea’'il;d and rccnrrenr, 
expenditure ; hut il is ((pialiy beyotid dintbl that the ant.UHl recurrent cost nuinot 
be met imt of taxation levied from the direct benericiaries ilicmHclves. A licnvy 
residual budp’otury churp;c will reniaiu. 

‘‘That brings me to another j»oint. We may hope and bpifimaitly hop", that 
the ]>rovi8i()n of capital (quinmciit from ovciBChS will l)c pow’crtully .assisted by our 
posscHKiou of hu’pc srerlinp bab-iiccB. We iuijbI mit, i»ovve’»'.'i. ipiiMC diil'/cnltieH 
which are iikdy to arise in at least the first }> st-wnr d nvnlc lri>m compi t cbhrns 
for capital tcpiipine.nt and from transfer ditllcidii^B associalid wiih tt/e bat:'ncc-ut- 
yiaynienlB ])Osition of t.«)e UK. Atraiu to utilize the whole of tbise l/ahioccs and at 
the Bamo time the whole increment of loreipn fund« aeeiiiinp: from current exporis, 
would leave Judia with a viiiolly fidneimy cuireney. A nole-issue wjdi notiiiiqr 
behind it except the antlioriiy of the Uovernincnt is exposed lo ail the v intis that 
blow, and some of them miuht he very adveiee. Indied a failuie of tin" Tiunisoon 
or a world-dcjneHsion or a renewed threat of war mifd;t easily lead to a flight from 
the currency or to a demand for foreip;!! (xelianp.o which it would he vuy dilli/ult 
to satisfy, iSomc exlenud reserves seem to me to he rtbsoluldy indispti.Hiible, and 
therefore it is unrealistic to assume that forcimi balanecH, actual or juGBpeetive, 
could in any eireumslanees be fully avidlable for reccnsli in tiun fin.iuu e, 

“I have no wish to enter into eontroversy reuardiep; certain aepcetH of the 
}>lan width a number of piominciit bnsinessnun have lecently put out in the 
desire to focus diHcnsidon and to jirovido i; nin ienH for cfuistiuctive tliinkiiip;. I am, 
howM'ir, bonnd to confe-^-H to u feejing ^.f mispivinp; rcpardiiq:; ihe extent to which 
the finaininp; of pOBt-w.'ir development eonld be basid mi ‘creatid money’. 1 realize 
fully that ail expansion of the euinney in peacetime, duiinp a peiiod of rapid 
intensijication of ].roilnc1ion, is a diirereiiL thinpr from an expansion aceompanyinp^ 
the enfme-rd scarcities of wsi-timc. But, the iliffcriucc between the iidiial effects 
may well be iiiin h less than has been Hue;p';ehtcd. In so far as development projectH 
are concerned with capital investment, tiinc-i<ap wdll necossarily intervene between 
initial investment and final completion, during which time no addition to the 
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nntional income in real tcrniB will take ])lacc to ofiHet the inflationary effect, and 
by the end of that time priccH will already have rietn. 

“A^uin, il development j>r(»jecfB aneh an education and public health are to 
be financed in ihiw war, the effect will be Btill more marked, for althou{j:h im])ro^ed 
health and lii^hcr standhidH ol education arc inipoitaiit denieiilH of national wdl- 
bcing, their influence^ on national ] roduetioii and on notj()F:nl income is of a more 
remote and indm ct nutnie, whilni the inlineneo on money incomea and on demand 
created as a rrsnlt of inflation will Ix' direct I must ray in justice to the auihorH 
of tlds i)rO}>OKcl that, they arc aware of the dtmtorB invoivid aiid prop(»He to connier 
thcBe effects by drasiic ovei-ail controls in'.] Osul by a stiong (3et)tral fiovernint nt. 

‘‘'Phis would mean ibjit the public whieli has ]»eib'rfe to puhmit to control in 
war-time wlnm the fact of shortage was ineseapahle, should accept the contitMisnce 
of controlfi })rolon<^(d over a far longer pfriod after pene retnriifl. I am 
far frv»m Biiggestijjg that the rcHults to he a(;hi<ve(l would not justify 
Dub (b'irr.'e of saerifice. Tint could bo romprehensive ;,nd drastic a control 
bo eflecfi\'c)y administered in the conditions of t)»t.s country, with the 
internal iiillationary I'nfesure rising rapidly wiih eacii sncctfiling year? It would 
purely not he wise to force the ]iaec of post-war developmeut at the cost of im- 
posijkg such severe limits on tiic sLandaui of living during the development ].eriod. 
at the cost of lurtber acccnluatuig the disparities of wealth which inllation 
inevituidy oniails, or at the rit-k of a finanidal and economic collapse befoie the 
the 'objo-tive ith-elf ( -.uid be rtaeiud. 

‘Dt if- iny him (•< vvicuon D.ut ibc first prer«quislte of reeonstruciion linanec 
is a Found liiou'enil ivo'-itisu'. both jo thi- (Vutre and by the iirovinees, secnitd by 
llic fi lies' de*elojuu: nt of tiiiir rci-i>rcuve taxation rcscurccB. "iins may perhaps 
BOui'd pedcstroMi, but in the light of our experience of war-time finance there is no 
ruisot!. ivt'u i.*u: vvil; (o lind iimt.vy for peace ()n the Fcale on which it has been 

fopud i'.s' war, v,I.y rc. ouj.hs sh .lud not be fortiicomirtg to an extent which could 

not possibly b}n(' bc'n euvisiiped in ) le-war days. 

“iNh.ny I loviiiCOH i.uv('alutady started exploiting their nvtniie sources and 

buildi.ig no rc.'oiisii iictidi fuiKis, as arefidi o! vJdcb ll.iy will (mbnik on the 

post-w'sr peril tl with iu> imi'Tov-(r levenue ]* ’sitioii am’ n useful cash balance. This 
is a, bop'i liil '^ii.rt. (!■ ugi. tcire is still confidciable rcc;-e for (u\t(iision, liut the 

Ku, .• r ■, :u‘' ( 1 lie T lu 111 i- r gie..!. ;l,at Ifc pio’.inc; v ill unuoubteiiiy’ need all 

Die fin,oil ia! ■• -sistr,luat Die ('entre may be in a poritu n to give. I have recently 
bi.)ug,Ki umici review the ]tost-v ar budge'aiy position of the t ontnd Government 
ill !-■* f.iv . - ' , ' MDi'V uuetrtainiieb iniierent in the eonditions of the present and 
IJio fui nr • p» rmit. 

“’i'ic levi w ic.dicutes that, on Die ar-^-unudions of a rrnpoiutbly ppeedy rate of 

dt mobili/atioii aiier tl'c ecnelnsioii i.) !<: jo..*-, li (» n ain It luun e b\ concerted 

internulioiial iJloit of full pimhetian .‘u-d (•m|’'ynnnt ami a e'eu r minnti'n on the 
part oi the Guveinir.ent ol .! » D.i\ tou ili/.c to Die lull liie ii.xrbU snii liu-es would 
emerge rising in D.c fourib or fit-h yeei to tl.c ouhr of llh. i< C ciore.s pei annum. 
With al! On’ bouowiii cnniiu-d in fcidam-c with the t<olu:iqiu dt\elo['<d 
duiiij': tb, Wo-. I! i- !> to n los f-.n'o-Dr u. viMuh.zr total i* sources fur tl.c 
IMup•l^« ;■ of ;• ( ou-t.iPcu'c. oiuM'" ihv tir^t » 111 c tiv*: quu qiuiinirni aid rcxiiuf.'ing t;) 
ti’.e IP. j.t .. c!' ;»- h\<l, and Dip ixdudes any istimale ol duect piiviue invest- 
nuni. ihy ,?,il tlu.t i wouiti I'l.fer at tins me.mini not to ullempt fit dip i; to the. 
luturc iDthonuli it vc'uld ix i{’aH''mibIc to assume tluit estimiitcs for the siiltsiquent 
five-yiar pnioiiB could he rcl.it-.u to Du actual results oi the first quii.qutnniiim in 
a Bori of geo'x.rtric ixogresBion. 

“IciC iniracvlinle te.Bk of investigation and ] laiiuing is already well in hand, 
Rvd some of the ofiicial rH]>ortB and data which are now iiudir Dm ccuipideration of 
(jqveinnient will pborily be rehased it.r the infoimaiu.n (d Die i iiblit', TIicbc con- 
stiiute the cpstntial raw matcrialH of any prMtiiable plan of developmi ut, hut 
eqiirdly important is the prr]uiration of a sure lonnd.-stion of Bound liuanec capable 
of carrying with sutely the cilifier to be ertcted upon if. 'lliis idDiie can itself be 
made botli stronger and laiger if tlic iiulividual silurnes of which it is composed 
are bo dcHigiud as to be in their revenue asiiect as lenuiiifrative as possible, and if 
high priority is accorded to such of them as can contiibiiie direcdly to an increase 
in material wealth and prosperity and thereby reinforce the public levenues,'’ 

The Finance Member then introduced two LillF—the Finance Bill to give 
effect to the financial proposals explained in his speech, and the Bill to amend the 
Indian Income-tax Act on the lines proposed by him. 
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Cow Slaughtee & Milk Famine 

I»t. MARCH: —Mr, Govind Deahmukh'^s resoliition recommending that ‘as an 
anti-iufiationary menture, a loan of ten croreB of riipeefl, earmarked for purposes 
of subsidieing agriculturistB to grow more food and increase milk products be now 
floated ' was passed without a division in the Assembly to-day. Mr. Leshmukh, 
moving the resolution, referud to the food shortage in the country and said as in 
Other countries, subsidies should be given to agriculturists. 'Jhc scheme of econo¬ 
mic development suggested by Sir Purshotamadaa Thakurdas and others was a 
long-range one and would not meet the immediate needs of the country. Further, 
the scheme pre-supposed the existence of a national Government which could 
borrow hundreds of crorcs for the rehabilitation of agriculture. More food could 
not be grown merely by bringing more land under cultivation and with the meagre 
help which Government in this country had given to ibe npricnltnrists. Measures 
should be adopted to meet the shortage of labour in ti c Isrins and prevent it from 
drifting into more profitable employment, such us 'miliiury woiks.’ The-'•attic 
wealth of the country, which was so essential for agriculture, was being depleted 
and efiective steps should be taken to stop the slaughter of bullocks as well as 
])rime cattle. He suggested that Government should raise a loan of ten crores of 
Rupees and earmark it for subsidising agriculturists. Mr. Tyson, Secretary, Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education and Lands, ex]>laining the policy of the Government in 
the matter of agriculture, stressed that there were definite limits to what the 
Government could do under the “grow-more-food-campaign.’' The Government of 
India could not themselves grow more food hut could only assist provinces and 
States to achierc this object. Wherever a provincial Government or a State put forth 
a promising method to increase agricuUural production and asked for assistance, 
the Government of India had always accepted the scheme and extended assistance. 
Referring to shortage of labour, Mr. Tyson said that Government enquiries had 
shown that as a whole theie was no serious shortage of agricultural labour except 
in a few very small areas where recrnitiuent had been paiLicnIarly hea^-y or mili¬ 
tary works were proceeding. The Government of India, in the couise of their 
“grow-moro-food-campaign” had accepted liabilities in 194il-44 to the extent of Ks. 
83 lakhs in the form of subsidies and Rs. 1G5 lakhs in the form of loans. During 
the coining'year, the Government had already accepted commitments to the extent 
of Rs. Gl) lakhs in subsidies and Ks. 75 lakhs in loans. He assured the House 
that Goverumeiit were doing all they could to improve the position of agriculture 
in the country. Mr. Baijnath liajoria urged Government to take steps to stop 
indiscriminate slaughter of cattle, particularly milch cattle, Arguing ‘on purely 
economic grounds’ he (pioted statistics to show that in five slaughter-houses in 
Calcutta alone, over 30.(.X)U cattle were slaughtered during l()41-4i:i. He suggested 
that Govcrnmciit should put a ban on nlaiighter of milch cattle and on buihnks 
under 15 years. Sir Jeremy Jiaisman, replying on behalf of the Government and 
dealing with the resolution from the fiuau<*ial jioint of view, agreed that a loan of 
ten crores would have an anti-inflationary effect. Government also viewed with 
sympathy all ifforts to grow more food and iucrease milk products iii the country. 
They were fully anxious to help in any way they could to mitigate the scarcity 
of goods, particularly in matter of food. But the question of earmarking a particular 
sum of money for a particular purpose created a difiiculty. In ordinary practice, all 
receipts went into one control pool from which they disbursed expenditure on items 
approved by Government. Earmarking a particular sum of money would obstruct 
the ordinary procedure of Government finance. Mr. Oivilt (European Group) warn¬ 
ing the Government of the danger of a milk famine in the country urged that 
(Government should consider the possibility of subsidising cattle-rearing, with a 
view to meeting the milk shortage in the country. Mr. Gwilt referred to the ques¬ 
tion of foodgrains and emphasized the need to ensure fair prices to the grower for 
his crop. Mr. Govind Deahmukh regretted he could not agree to the elimination of 
the words ‘subsidy’ and ‘earmarking’ from the resolution as had been suggested 
by the Finance Member. Hpeaking as an agriculturist he was convinced that only 
a subsidy programme would do any real benefit to the agriculturist. He hoped 
that even if Government did not accept the resolution, they would do all tney 
could to help the agriculturist as in the past. The resolution was passed without 
a division. 

Backward Baluchistan 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan moved a resolution recommending the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee with a majority of elected members of the Central Legislature 
on it to suggest what steps should be taken to associate constitutionally the people 
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of Baluchifltan with the administration of the province on eimilar lines as in other 
provinces of British India. Further debate was adjourned. 

Indian States Disaffection Act 

*ind. MARCH :—The House rejected to*day without a division Mr. KazmVs motion 
for circulation of bis Hill to amend the Indian States (protection ajiainst disafifec- 
tion) Act, r.t-'J. Mr. Krtzmi complained that the Act was abused in certain States. 
He waii.td lo amend the Act ho that a person accused of writing Or i)ubli8hing 
anything considered objectionable against a State should be tried at the place vfhere 
the publication was printed and not in some other place or in the State where the 
])ubIication was circulated, and to provide that such an accused should have right 
of appeal to a High Court. Sir Asoka Hoy, Law Member, opposing the Bill, said 
that under the Criminal I’rocedure Code, all offences were triable at the place where 
they were committed and under this general procedure, venue of trial in the case of 
an ofience under the State ProiecAion Act would be where co] ies of the offending 
article were circulated. He could not see any reason why a sijecial exception from 
this gem rul praciifc should be made in the case of ofTenecb under this Act, as the 
Bill sought to inuke. Keferriug lo right of appeal he said that the assurance given 
by tjoveinrnent at the time of passing the Act to his mind could only refer t any 
High Court which had jurisdiction in the area of the trial court and not to a 
chartertd High court in British India as Mr. Kaami inferred. 

Maulvi Muhammad Abdul Ohuni iutroducted his Bill to amend the Delhi 
Muslim Wakfs Act 1913 to remove certain difliculties arising in the interpretation 
of the Act. The House then adjourned. 

Income-Tax Amendment Bill 

3rd. MARCH 1’he Assembly today passed Sir Jertmy Raiamans motion to 
refer to a select committee the Bill to amend the Income-tax Act so as to bring it 
into line with the proposals he made in his Budget speech. The main object of 
the Bill is to provide for advance payments of tax on income which is not liable 
to deduction at source. The income mainly affected will be income from property 
and from business, profession or vocation. The other provisions of the Bill are 
designed either to correct certain defects in the Act or to give relief. A clause in 
the Bill seeks to jireveiit payments from unrecognized provident funds before the 
termination of employment in order to evade payment of tax. Another clause refers 
to Sec 14 (1) of the Act which is intended to grant exemption to an asseseee in 
respect of any sum received by him as a member of a Hindu undivided family 
where such sum is included in the income of the family. Oases have arisen where 
a sum received by a member has been held to be exempt under this sub-section, 
even though it does not form part of the income of the family. The amendment 
provides for its luxation in the hands of the recipient, if it is not taxable in the 
iiands of the family. Another amendment designed to prevent tax-evasion in the 
form of short-term insurance policy for one or two years, restricts the premium on 
which relief is admissible to a maximum of 7% of the actual capital sum 
assured. 

Indian Coconut Ces8 Bill 

The House passed, with two amendments, the Indian Coconut Cess Bill as 
reported by the select committee. 

Mr. J. D. Tyson, Secretary, Education, Health and Lands, moving considera¬ 
tion, pointed out that the select committee had made two impoiTaui changes in the 
original Bill. Instead of the cess of 24 annas per cwt proposed in the original 
Bill, the committee recommended that a maximum limit of 4 annas per cwi be 
fixed as they felt that ample funds would be required, as the work of tlie committee 
develoi)ed. The second charge, which was regarding the constitution of the com¬ 
mittee, recommended that to represent consumers' intersts three members of the 
Central Legislature be included in it, and in order that the three'.^tates primarily 
concerned—Cochin, Travaucore and Mysore—might have similar representation, 
provided for the nomination of one member each from these I;:'tate8. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member, introduced a Bill further to amend the 
Factories Act 1934, to remedy certain defects and meet some difhculties in the 
working of the Act. 

Codification of Hindu Law of Marriage 

The House began discussion of the Law Memher^s motion to refer to a joint 
committee of both Houses the Bill to codify Hindu Law relating to marriage. Sir 
Asoka Roy said that the Kau Committee bad expressed themselves in favour of codi¬ 
fication of Hindu Law stage by stage, beginning with the law of succession and 
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the law of marria^^e. Tin? Govcrnmrnt accepted thi^^ view and the Bill before the 
House was one of the raeasinTS rceoinmciideji fy the eoniinittee. Air. Baijnath 
Bajorio opposed tl»e Bdl and moved its cireiilatjon for eliciting i.nhi’ie oi»inion hy 
Oct. .^1. Mai'iaue la a, he eaid, alBcteu the fninibl<’st ard no iHhrnpt had been 
made to tiei |t>e (>i>i'iion of the mafisos. “I am sure if oj>inion is t;tk( .'i from tiif: 
masses, 9:]% of the Hindu community will t>e against this Bill.” Mr. Bajoria urged 
that if the Bill was to go before a select committee, it slioiild consist only of 
IJindiiH as Die question afiecUd the community alone. Mrs. Roimka Kay, supporting 
the Bill, Paid limt tin* first feature in sacranicntal marriage waa entoicement of 
monogamy and siic heartily Rui)port.ed this provision in the Bill. Holygamy was, no 
doubt, rare in Hindu society, but there was always a loophole in the existing law 
for a man lo take advantage of it and the wonnn had to go to law lor redress. In 
regard to caste restriedopK tlie framers of the Bill, she ihouglit, luui lieen very 
eantioiis. Tlusi^ barriers must he broken once and for ell, for tlu' (icvilo]>mrnt of 
democratic ideas ami economic bctternwMil of sficnty. ^<hc coi-veyed the ai'precia- 
tion of women lo Government for reaitpointing the B oi Chuumittee anciUioped that 
after the Bill rotuimd from the select eommiuee anO had b* * n ( OHhidernl l)y tlie 
country, llic llonse would enact the measure which, she said, wfuiki derive its 
authority fr^m ancient laws but fuiapi i( to the piv-ei/t times, yavilar Saul yivyft 
])oint.ed out that it was very coniuioti fi)r Himlus and Sil.hs to in1<r-niany, hiu tlui 
Bill made no provision for such marriai'cs. Jiciore i)n Ih l finally rejcifcd on 

he lioped this aspect t)f the queslion viuiid be d< sB vhh. J^lr, Av(iv(;a 
Dam, o}»posiug tho motion, sai'i that in a ves' (‘oniitry like Indio ii wai- r 
difiicult to try to bring al)0ut uuil'onnity in tlie matter o! imorptg* win 
were so many castes, cust.iiuH and tradiiions. J\ir. Ham had not fiiohie d v in )i ti-e 
AeaemblY jnijourr.cd till Alouday. 

Generm. Iq-(’t;i^:sjoN or Bunoi/i' 

(Ith, AIAKCH ;—'i Im Asscn.hly Ih-iiau to lay its di)>.1‘ on v* l»u Mr 

T, S, AntiafihtiiiKjani (’//cVZ/ar (ctjngr, rs), ojKMi-g iii-c 'hhao-, <11: ^..vtin- 

ment’e pcdicy and niciho i oi com?n('dj:y (Oni'’ol and said it lo'd luui (no rtsults ; 
it had taken tilings out oi' ihc r. >»ch of tlie I'oor man, it iuid /iliiviuj money inu' 
secret <‘hanneis. “lihick rnon-y,” as J:e termed money made in 11}*-‘I'oicl: Ti.ailieli- 
by big linsiness men, >Yas so j)!- otiiV.l U-ai tlujs.c u. o made it ti.migl.i liilic ol 
imrting witii jiortions of it to offieisls. C3orru, t'ion i-. » i*h was . Ir, 

the number of chscs, but it was a sliame, he <lccl;vre(i, tloit tlur * was dirt iimma'i' u 
even in corrn^diuu, for only Indian ollicers wore being bioULht (o took; -.viui' 
Euroytean officers went Kiot free. 

Sir Ihatry JKchardtiCm, L(-udci' of tiic Euripfiui Gron]' S'iid tli c' ! 'f im.oo ' 
left on ids mind hy the Ifiidget v ns its moP.eiatio.o hor the h-ur >tiu> tn*’ 

incidence of taxation bml, it was true, hct-n pressing with. (veipo,. si mm 1 y 
upon a stiadily enlarging jtroportioii of tite coinmuniiy ; and to tiuP li* - 

margin of taxaide caymeity nyjon which t;ic Finance Menduir could draw wofs i(pntily 
steadily diminishing But that did imt alter the fact that he bad chosen (he ; a:li 
of wisdom in making bis imjtosts in Uds Budget as template as j)o;-,Mil)le. di. 
country's ability to Hustain tlie present burden of taxation an well a*, to sn]> or' t; *■ 
heavy loan }>rograinme, dcf'cmied in no s-nail m-asure upon tlov i .Miumo’s m ■ « ^ 
in y^rcventing any furifier r'se in the cost of living. an<i, in fneg in hiiiigiiig .ih ut 
its progressive df'cliue. yir'-nsing tht need lor rcirenehm-nt, fsir Henry saiil h“ a im 
aware of the Hcrntiriy exercised by Bublic AecumiH (•ommitt es, Imt tie womieiM] 
if a stage bad not anivcrl when a more coj.iinnons, purfioscfnl, indejiemicnt and 
expnd check on waste of all kinds and obs desceiM C was not called for—particid.ii ly 
in respect of those projects and departments of Government which were pur* ly wni- 
time creations. 

Sir Mohamad Yaiuin Khan (Mmliiii Lcaguf) cmjifiaaizfd timt deficits must 
be met by retrenchment in sidaiics and considered it lugii time ti'at u retrmc; ment 
commitiee was eslHblislnd to go into ibe salaricB paid, i’gr'icnhuly in iu'vt iy-miiio-d 
dci artmcnts. He nrg<d that all Gove'i.ment serMuds of (he higher ranks hjouM 
be made to invest 2:)% of timir salaries in L'efeuec Loans. He criiieized tlu! financial 
arrangement lietween the Governmenl of India utid rlMG. and declared tluit h.* utid 
his party could take uo resiionsibility for expenditure on foreign troops stationed in 
India for operations against Jai'an. 

Mr. dainnadus Ma.hta approved the income-tax proi>Osal8 but wiihcd that the 
level had been raised to Kb. H,0(j 0 instead of Its. 2,000. iJe also apjnoved of the 
Buper-tax, KPT and Corporation tax proyoeals, but stated that the rest of the 
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taxation projiDf-alB were retroj'iaHf. After commenfirur on the Finance Meniber’H 
‘'variiltiiinjz:’’ attitude towardn inflution, Mr. Mehta Haid : ‘‘'I'iie tauc has corno for a 
dictator with a hullet-firoof armour and with two pi.-»to!i', otte armed at the firotireer 
and iite otiier at t!ie iuflator.” 

Mr, T, T. Krt.s}(nn///arhari, after Htatinf^ that the whole Budget w'^»h haficd on a 
nurn’ier of eeo.'iomie uHKiiini'iioiiH. criticized the h'inamo jMenihir'd remarks about 
Veiling” difence expenditure, and aiiid the eriliii'j^ \voul<] Ifc j'lis d or lowered at the 
•iwcet, will and pleoHure of the authorilicH conc.eriu (1. He wc.nP 1 to know' whether 
India'fj Bicrliujr hdiinceB in Britain were the rcMult of direct hetwern India 

anil the ITK i.r whether they repre-^ented the valuo of cxuoriB and Hervicfs rendered 
by l.iilifi to tlr‘ Allied NaiioiiH, which had vanidlied fnim ilu- (‘ouinu'n pool to find 
a pljce in the Hiiriintr babuieeB 

yjdfJfir Sant Si/t(jh n ked why W'n it that Indian trooi's iovd been aeut abroad 
and foi'ie;^!) troiifirt bron;j:ht into India for the defence of ihe country. Had Indian 
troops l)tcu kc 'I a* home, [iroSnvliIy the financial burden due to the war would have 
been less, 

SiU'tliir Mdrujol Sitifjh characterized the Biid'ief. as a h’j<‘k-poeket hudttet,” aiiil 
said the Finance Menilie.i h; ' tried Bur/( ;*ritio.o!y to pnr bis iiandr- iiiio the pocket 
of the I'eoplc ai'd me. I'y Hioi '-liow or other. He e unt l.tincd tbar tlv 

Govirnment had iiy thc'r o.vn biiJ Llinj cauFCvl conditions in i>n;:al vrliich had 
taken away JbtiU.ttjn of iiis enunlryiron and women. Rt ferri-.L'-to dcfeiw, expenditure, 
he held th.it India was not the only country inteieeicd iji the fi^;hiiut; in Burma. 
(.?bin:», Biirm.i itself, AiistraUa Afionea and the Briti‘>h Emi-iie were all interesn 1 
and all these United Nations .-^hoiiid p.tv i\la the ex})'‘i'diture incurred in India 
as base ( f operations. 

HeiiUim wi'b the nioueiary policy of tb.o Government, Sir ZiaU'Idin Ahmed 
comiiliniented the Financi' Mciiiber cm bis ruin-e policy. 'I'be stability nf all paper 
curr u d‘ i dipiendcil on the t re-iti|.';e of she < ioverninent, en l S ' i .ii.r as t!i ' 

(Jovenuneiit, hid juc^t:p,o liny nc'd not have ine'.dl.c r seive 'i*;!:.- vvi'd^o of u 

country depended on itn; eiipaeity .o v\ork and its na'iiral ii,sour ces. Ai-.e Sr-ine; a 
eountr; ’;-. weeliii in tin's v;iy, they w.inbl Mipnre a i tn.t, as tli-' or hino} Tn.u»»'tnrv 
unit would not su:'., ai:d lor ihif' Sir /.inuc’din piupiit-cd wiiof li<- leriiad the wa;;e 
unit. Me defined t!ie wap'e unit, as tin; daily in (piireinenle. of a laboiiier in the 

Nhape of :ood, elotb and o'ner i-ommcdiTicr. A lahourer shoubi bn paiil on the 

ba-'is ol I be wn^’O unit or in ot!.»r Wvun e, tin* lel-.iioi-ship l>et\ieen the ]»aper rii)'iet' 
and f'e e.ni."' unit he fix'iI, and that nouid ni-reMcir me pur "basing power of 

the rup'-e. !!( nqutsied the F.nance Mcinbi t iba' be should fix the value of iht' 
rujee. ns far i.s I’Uic.beHinp | oaer n us cuuciou.d Ih' also ureed that the. maxi¬ 
mum pe:eeuia;.e of iirotii by iudusui.di-'t- sh-onld be. iixal iy luvV. 'rm.: House tla n 
udjoumed. 

7th. MAKCB :— 1 he AssiiuMy t >day conelmlcd tlte licniM,! cb’.ate on the 
Ihidpti. Mr. vO/.poi''. (L’uu la s^ p d» alinp, niuiiily • o the liclVoce ixpiii- 

diinre, sab! tiiui tbe wo apaoisr .lapviu had not y-.t bf^d-u : it could, llicii.io.', 

be iaki ‘11 t.'iai liefeiiei' t >; :.:i db nre viot'J mount. 

J)r. 7h Ah Ihiiierjec siu 1 the’ ibis . as tin: lift!' war hndpef. but the tenlli 
laxa'ioii mctsiire. Ho ooje.-ud to tlic Ul'i puipnHj;! whicii, he declared, woulil 
ste.nd ill Ibe nay of industrial di i. !< nout ; ►o would the For])i>ration tax, i./:ljou^'b 
in bis vievv (hat t'.x could he jimidi.-vi to some ixUuit. H<' advinuitid ilie st ltinu; up 
ot an iiui-artial tribuuid to inio ttic question of ulloi ation nf i r pv nditure on 
d( Ih jic 

i'.ii'. E. Ij. . Ciri!.t {l-'.nro; i an) dejilin.i; witli Hie provisions for iiivlustrial 
cxp.uision after the war urped tiia‘ .u Urpe M'lnme of cxpiut t( clinical executives 
bIu nid tie released from tim Army and that thme should be a survey of the 
ci'untry’s induHiiial iHiltu'iiil a- it was tn-duy. Rb’ft n inp lo rdouM* ivu. hf f'Up:j;eflted 
thai for 11 ininiMuini piuiod of 10 years and until the Sarcent jilan li nctified, the 
Sore slionid pr.mt to eliildren and yi niip men and women of the pquhsite iutellec- 
lual ea[»acit ^ s ImlarshipK disipned to p,ivc them professional tind tcchiucal education 
abroad, 'hbc snppe.stion cm ii-a.ccil an (xieiisioi* ot ttu- Ih'vin plan. 

Mr. N. M. Josht asserted that during the war it wuh the eupilah.-ls who made 
money and the iuirdeu of war-time taxation Hhoiild fall on them and money ehoulci 
also be drawn ofV from them by way of voluntary loana. Tlds was ]'0SBible only 
if Uovernmeut lind the confidence of the \»eoplo.. He criticized the Finance Member’s 
handling of inllation and ol piice control. 

The Commerce fMen bcr, Sir Aziz-ul-IIaquc^ defendiut; Governmint’s control 
measures of various commodiLies said that, having regard to the fact that the Auti- 
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Hoarding and Profiteering Ordinance came into being only four months ago, a 
measure of success had been achieved. He pleaded for wholehearted public co¬ 
operation in making the control effective and said that wherever complaints had 
been made, Govcnnncnt had acted with proni;>titii!lc and ic.quircd into t^cm. 
Referring to criticisms of the 20% profit, he pointed ont that this wss not sn un¬ 
alterable limit but represented an etlort to rationalize profits. 

The Finance Mcnaber, Sir Jeremy Rnisman, replying to corOdn types of 
criticism of defence cxpendituie, said lie bad a f;rievan( e aL’ninst pi'opl^ who some¬ 
how expected him to abstract them out of a vvorlil at \v»r people who were 
possessed of an escapist coni})lex and seemed to think tliat it was his duty somehoiv 
to re[)foduce for them condiiiorm which couiJ not pO'^sibly he found anywhere in 
the world today. Did Mr. Neogy or other members, he asked, really expect tliat 
defence expenditure would in this or any other belligerent country, be less this 
year than it was in 1941-42 or 1940-41 ? 

As for the question wliy Hritish troops wlio were more expensive should be 
employed in India and Indian ir.iops abroad, the Finance Member cxplaimd that 
the distribution of total forces available to the United Nations was governed entirely 
by operation needs and availability of shii*j>ing, and the desiraljility from various 
points of view of bringing hack to India troops at present serving abroad was fully 
realized and constantly borne in mind but its feasibility was conditioned by the exi¬ 
gencies of the war situation. He stated that airfields included in the budget com¬ 
prised those necessary to enable the Indian forces to perform their functions of 
local defence in India, and included airfields provided on rrciprov-al aid terms for 
US. forces in India, hnt additional airfields constructed in India in connexion with 
the operations contemplated by the SE Asia command were not provided for in the 
Indian budget. On the question of "ceilings’’ the Finance Member pointed out 
that Lord Wavell, when he was C-iu-C, definitely determined what could he re¬ 
garded as forces adequate and necessary for the local deteni'c of India. He em¬ 
phasized that ])uely financial considerations could not ])OHBibly determine military 
matters of that kind : the ceilings werq^etermined entirely on military merits of 
the case and only the financial results of that determination had to be worked out 
by him and his department. He repudiated any Huggestion tliat there was any 
possibility of bad faith or elastic conscience. Speaking of inflation, the Finance 
Member declared that he knew there were people who went about the country 
asking ])oople to withhold co-operation from the war effort and made deliberate 
attempts to destroy confidence in C4overnment in the currency and made exhor¬ 
tations to the people to refrain from ])roviding supplies. Ijie economic effect of 
those things undoubtedly contributed to inllation. q'he Finance Member ])ointed 
out that the question whether a country exposed to the effect of war hiithred from 
inflation or not was related to tlie question whether it had a certain political consti¬ 
tution or not. At the same time he was bound to agree that to deal with inllation 
successfully required the co-operation of the yieoifle. l)(ftr!ng with the criricism 
that the budget did not ]jrovide for an increase in tlie indigenous production of 
consumer goods, ISir Jeremy repealed what he had said in a previnns session, that 
if domestic production of consumer goods could be greatly increahed it would be u 
valuable counter-measure to inflation. Even if the productive eai acity in the UK 
and the USA could be diverted in order to produce machinery that India required, 
that machinery would have to be shipped, asstmbled and experience gained in wor¬ 
king it and getting it into full production. Would that, desirable as it might be, 
lead to a soUition of the immediate difficulty? He entirely agreed that as soon as 
it was possible to import machinery and plant for the production of goods that 
this country required it should be done. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

13th. MARCH :—Voting on Budget demands commenced to-day. The House 
by 50 votes to 48 passed Mr. Abdul Quaiyuin's (Congress) cut motion to 
reduce the grant under the head "Executive Council” to one rupee as 
a mark of "refusal of supplies.” 'J’he Congress, Muslim J.cague and 
the Nationalists voted for the motion. Mr. R. Bajoria. Mr. N. A/. 
Joshij Mr. Jamuadas Afehta and Mr. Ananga hlohan Dam were among those who 
remained neutral. In moving the cut motion Mr. Quaiynm declared that the 
Executive Council had continuously flouted public opinion. He asked what had hap¬ 
pened to the vote of the House against the increase in railway fares and what was 
the Viceroy’s Councirs response to the vote of the House 'against sending the 
‘ propaganda delegation” abroad ? His complaint was not so much against the 
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British members of the Council as against the Indian members, who did not 
represent anybody but theniHcIves. Mr. Qiiaiyum stated that the present Executive 
Council was “a hybrid n)onHter born of an illicit love affair between British im¬ 
perialism and liniiaii vcnied interests.” Sir Mohamed Yamin Khan (Muslim League) 
supporting the motion, stated that the i)rcsent Government of India was “a minia¬ 
ture form of FaH(rism and JNszims.” If the present Government laid any claim to 
democracy, it should l»ave lesigned long ago. 'Ihe best thing for those in authority 
was to invite those parties who were ready to carry on Government, to work the 
constiJution. and not to keep “some people, who may be patriotic from their point 
of view but whom ilie country bad renounced.” Le urged the Indian members to 
ret'ign and “hIiow their patriousm.*’ He referred to the Barma Delegation which 
wab visiting E'ltiland and America, and said they were misrepresenting the country 
abroad. Why. he asked, had Government not recalled the delegation when they 
found they were exceeding their limits and indulging in political propaganda^ malig¬ 
ning political parties and institutions in the country and miKleading the world. 

14th. MARCH The Assdiibly today passed by .of) votes to 46 the Muslim 
TiCague’s cm motion sponsentd i)y JSir Mohammed Yamin Khan, asking for the 
immediate Bp])oint meni. of a committee of elected members of the Central Legis- 
laiurc, assibud l)y oHic.ials, to sciiitinizc Government expenditure and suggest 
economies. Sir Mohammed scuight to reduce the demand under “Finance Depar- 
mcDi” by K»*. j. IJc said that neither the Standing Finance Committee nor the 
I’nblie AccoiiuIb Committee would meet the purpose he had in view. Represen¬ 
tatives of the ])eople wanted to scrutinize for themselves whether the expenditure 
to he ihcuired hy (Government was justified or not. Mentioning examples of extra¬ 
vagance and lack of conliol he said that he knew of an instance where shoes were 
puichased by tbi* (loveiriment from Ciiwnpore. All of them, ^iCJO.OOO in number, were 
lound to l)e for the same foot. He added that information of this character would 
never reach the ears of the Fitiance Member unless independent elected members of 
the House were associated with him. 

15th. MARCH ;—For the third day in succession the Opposition parties com¬ 
bined to deteat (.Government today when the House passed by votes to 44 the 
Nationalist i’arty’s cut motion moved by Pandit L, K. Maitra to reduce the 
demand under “1 lome Department” by Rrt. l(j() to cliscuss the “abuse of powers 
under the Itefence of India Aet and Rules.’’ Moving the demand, Pandit Maitra 
said that lawyers whose on y off< nee was defending accused in political cases were 
also arrested under the DI Rules. Restrictions placed on the movement of some 
jteople and on railway travel were unbearable. It would be recalled, said the 
h'peaker, that the Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court had exclaimed that the 
DI Rules liad ])arul>sed them. He next referred to the Pardivala case, the 

proceedings of which gave the impression that a reign of terror was going on in 
the Lahore High Court and that there was widespread panic in the court itself, 
Several letters between the Judges and the Advocate-General were intercepted by the 
police. The police had tried to get out of the difhrtulty by saying that they were 
destroyed. 1'he Chief Justice questioned whether he had to depend for getting 
letters on the whims of a sub-inspector. The Chief Justice bad observed that 

not only did tlie Government ignore and flout the legislature but the judiciary 

also. Pandit Maitra sdded that this was from a British Chief Justice, not a 

Congress agitator. fc?ir Yamin Khan said he had made a great mistake in support¬ 
ing the DI Act. He had not tlu n realized that the weapon placed in Government’s 
hands would be misused. He referred to the instance in which the “Prophet's Day” 
procession had been prevented in Nagtmr. He read out the text of an Urdu order 
served on Mr. Hossain Imam, member. Council of State, in which'the SDO. of Gaya 
asked Mr, Imam to appear before him on March 15 to show cause why he should 
not be imprisoind under fcJce. H8 of the DI Act as it was reported that he bad not 
bought War Bonds and had prevented others from buying them. Mr. P.,/. Griffiths 
(European Grouf)) asked why anyone sliould try to prevent others from purchasing 
War Bonds. (Angry cries of “why not”). fSir Yamin Khan asked under what Rule 
could a man be foiced to purchase Bonds ? ”1 have every right,” he declared, “to 
tell my friend not to xiurchase War Bonds. If he asks me whether it is profitable 
to invest money in War Bonds, 1 have every right to say it is not profitable,” 
He asked how much money the European Group had invested in War Bonds. 
(Laughter and cheers from Ufiposition benches). 

Ittth. MARCH The Home Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell, replying to the 
debate to-day said that the d< bate had proceeded as though the Act and Rules were 
brought into existouce and employed solely for the purpose of maiutainiog public 
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order of interfering with political or other activitieB. The Act was nt)t primarily a 
penal enactment. A great ])ortion of it dealt with the creation of ])«>wer8 which 
It was neccBBary h>r any Government to be able to exercise in war. Exf)laining 
how the Act had been actually used, the Home Member Hidd that nince tlie begin¬ 
ning of the war the number of convictioup in India under the Act was IM.oOU. Hut 
of these some -Id.bliO were non-])Olitical caneB. dealing with maiteiH t'niirely separate 
from thoBe, which iuteteHtc<l the Bpeakerp in Huh dtbuie. The actual number of 
perBOUB convicted under thene Rules wan JSOTii on Jan. ]. TTial, he utgeil, was not 
a record ot opprcHhion when it was rcmembere<I that the war had lahLcd lour atid 
a half years and tliat boiiic 300.(KK.),000 people lived in India. 

A voice : What is the ])ercenr,age in England ? 

The Home Member : Very miieh higlter. 

The number of peisoiiB detained without trial was about .T.tKH) on January J, 
compared to the peak of 17,572. That meant that up to that date Home 12,000 por- 
BoiiB who had been detaimd had already been releasi’d. It did not look aH if 
Provincial OovernmentB were anxiouH to kt*ep pco))ie under detention longer than 
neccBHary. Keplyiug to the criltei-^m that the new Ouliiiaucc 111 of iOll did not 
])ruvide for advisory committees to cjninider the chhch ot peiHOiiH against whom 
detention oidera had been pa-^erd, the Homo Memb»r pointeii out that hh against 
that there was the jirovisiou for ficriodical review' and claimed that this was a (Iclinite 
advance and removed the necessity for advisory committees. Altliougli the (lovern- 
ment wore not ai)l«‘. to go so far as the lloust* would like, in the way of advisory 
committees, they had dour? a gieat deal to meet tlie sentiments expressHd from 
time to time in the House, and that in (‘ousidcnug iheHc inatierH G(»veriimcut 
were not unresponsive to the opinions exprosse liere. 

Mr. Abdul Qiiniifiim (Oosignss) Haul that the llome Mcn»l)ei' had trieil to 
reply to argumeiiie at)Out the dittere.nce between the provisions of the DI Act and 
those of the Ihitish enaefment and t(' make out riwit tlm provisiuns b<‘ie were 
similar to thofte enforced in Britain Jie asked wbetlier tJw‘ (fovernment in Britain 
was as irreH})on8ible there as was tlie (lOvernmerit licre. ‘May I knovv whether in 
the House of (Commons when a eandid.ite is ilefeaud at the elections he is taken 
in as a Minister of the Crown and givt ii extension aficr c.xtension a Idle his oppo¬ 
nent is made to rot in jail and <li'*”. The HI Rules were intended for the defence 
of British imperialism against Indian nationalism. 

The supply of (‘onsumcr goods as an anli-inllalionary measure w^as urged 
today during the debate on a cut motion moved by Mr. A, Ju:<i,ip {European 
Group). Speaking with first-hand knowledge of tTc HSA, winch ii • visited last 
year, Mr. Inskip stated tiiat the prai'iicc of taking over tlie entiri' onif'ul of any 
one industry tor war purposes did not appear to have !)• en followed tliere or in the 
ITK. Despite the rising tempo t»f the w ir and llic enormous coninbution wliiiUi the 
USA had made towards the common eiVoit, she was already, or voubi shortly be 
in a ])!)Hitioii to turn over certain of her industries to tin* production of essential 
items for civil conBumplion. He also Htatcd that the USA and tin* UK had Ix'gun 
to manufacture goodH for supply to counirieH which had been or would be free 
from enemy occupation. If the war burden on this comitry could be ligbiened, 
India, he felt, should be given the opportunity to produce not only for her own 
needs but for the future requirements of such countries as Burma, Malaya and 
China. The motion was defeated w'ithout a division. 

Debate on the Fjnanoe Bill 

17lb. MARCH : —The Assembly today began the d* bate on the Einatu'e Mem¬ 
ber's motion that the Finance Bill be taken into consideration. Mr. T. <S'. .\rnnt- 
shilinyarn Chettiar (Congress), who opened the debate, referred to the sale of gold 
and said that, as against the ruling ])rice in America of about IN. 15 an ounce, 
gold was being Hold in India at abimt Rs. 35. Th«* Ftnunce Mcinini\ intervening, 
])oiiitcd out that the price in India had been Rs. 71 for some lime. Speaking of 
sterling balances, Mr. Chettiar objected to tinse being alloweil to accnumlate in 
one country and wanted that, lliese be divided into Hi«‘rling an-l dollar- He sugges¬ 
ted that the slciTing balances sbonlil be s]>ent in training Indian t.-rhiiical personnel 
in England and America in as large nninber as posHiblo in importing such con- 
Bumer goods as could lud be niaiiiifactiired in Indin and in im]X)rting capital 
goods. Speaking aa a member of the AlC(\ Mr. Chettiar repudiated Uie charge 
that the Congress Working Committee had incited the Habotoge movement in the 
country. It was true, he Haid, he liad isecn a notice in July 1042, in Madras, 
advtBlug people to cut telegraph wiree. He asked a member of the Working 
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Committee about that notice aud waa told that there were no inetructione or pro¬ 
gramme of civil disobedience issued by the Working (Committee. Who issued that 
noti<;e was a matter which remained to be found out. The question might be 
asked how did tlie burning and sabotage come about ? The explanation he had 
heard in jail was that Mr. Ainery made a broadcast on August 9, 1942, in which 
he described the Congress programme as one of violence and sabotage and gave 
details of that programme ; aud many Congress woikers took this broadcast to 
mean that ii, j.ave out the real Congress }>rogrammc and acted accordingly. Mr. 
Unviratau (hrpta suggested iliat ibe Finance Member should give an assurance 
that all doll .r actimls, hereaf er, should be kept exclusively in tfie Indian account 
instead ot in the Finpire pool. He did not believe in the develofdng industry 
under Stale rnuiagcment so long as Ihe Government in India was dominated by 
those whose eriniomic interests were not those of Indians. He instanced the rail¬ 
ways and aaid that some Its. 900 crores were invested and yet for maintenance and 
expansion the ruilwaya had to depend on imported materia! instead of on indige¬ 
nous industry. 'J'he 'I'ransport Member had not told the House how much 
of the money to ho used for rehabilitufion would be spent in India. 
Mr. 7'. T. Krishvnmarhuri referring to the doubling of the tobacco duty said 
that the mere fact that tobacco bore a high in idence of taxation in other coun¬ 
tries was not an argument which conld be made a})[>liaable in India. He had not 
roneluded when the House adjourned till Monday. 

2()th. MARCH Resuming the debate Air. 7'. T. KriShanamachari criticized 
the new taxatidn propoHals, the appointment of a inirnber of exfterlH in various 
Government deparlinents, (Jovernment’s poliey in regard to the tstublishmeni of 
heavy tndisturif's, the activitits of tlio I’KCC. and ICI and immobilization of 
India’s sterling balances. 'I'hcrc was no justification at the present stage, he said, 
for any enbanc‘'ment nt tlie tobacco tax. He was afraid that the tax on coffee 
would ciim'uide the siuall man irom liie trade and liarass many others in the 
business. On the sul-jcct of recruitment of experts and special otticers, .Mr. Krish- 
namaebari suul that ti»e a)>pointrnent of two dehydration experts bad not helped the 
country much. Referting to the rivC’C in India, Mr. Krishnanmehari said that 
tboiigh Uie t-orporatiofi was ciuumercial yet its objectives were political. 'Ihe posi¬ 
tion ot the orgai'i/a'ion in relation to the Government of India had not been fully 
cKiificil. lie House was told that tlie CKCG hail no monopoly but he knew that 
the cxi'Ort d| o-ti and hhlcs was their monopoly. He <*omplnined that the lOI had 
a Sticuglehnld on the Indian itidnstries. Mr. Krisiaiamachari asked what had hap- 
peind tj Guvi'i nnt. ill’s plan f(.r the setting up of power alcohol manufacture in 
tl)c fMHintry. He knew that the initial work had been done and Government had 
already cir< ularizcil the Rrovincial Govornments on the setting up of power alcohol 
plants. Rcferniig to India’s steritng balun.es mid inllation in the eouiilry, he said 
that the issues were no inoie academiCHl. He voic*td dissatislaction at tlie failure 
of the ludiaii Directors of the Reserve Rank to protest against the continuous 
increase in the sterling IndtiiKes or aguinst the gold sales .Sir Frederick James 
(iMiToj'can Groiipi devoted nioHr of his speech to questions relating to the India 
JhleiMu. Servicch, ami je.id a tiilmte to their “outstaiuling and gallant record.” He 
h('|ied tliai sione words rd eiuv.urugemeiii would go out to them from membera of 
the H<'uh<'. He comiiiejohd ilie incH'ase in pay for Indian soldiers announced by 
the Oin-t' rei-cntly. 'J’be rc cnl lecord of the JAF, he said, was one of which the 
House Could be ]troiul. He inquired what precise role the lAF would now play 
both in regaid to the India CDniinaud and the SE Asia Command. Dealing with 
the RIN Sir Frederick said ttiis small hut rapidly-growing and ithcient force was 
worth more than a passing reference ; its role was greater than that allotted to her. 

He urged that the jtolicy adopted in naval training establishments in the country 
be strengtlnned ana extended to the ntmosl limits, for, not only had they to 
estublish new traditions in tliis country hut they had to try and recapture old sea¬ 
faring traditions that had existed for many years. ISir Frederick brought to the 
notice of the House certain grievances in the pay of ratings and petty 
ollicers. and asked why their salaries were still so low and had remained 
unchanged after the last war. In the matter of long service awards he 
pleaded that Government should automaticaljy award them to men with 
long record of services instead of restiictiug them to three every vear as at present 
India's future needs in the matter of defence, he stated, wemld be *• a 
small and efficient army, a larger navy and a larger air force. If India wished to 
have a mercantile navy worthy of the name, she must have a imvy to protect it 
After the war, when the Army would be demobilizing, ho hoped the Navy would be 
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coDBoUdated and Htrengthened. Dealing with the queetion of dotnobilizalion and 
reaettlement of poldiers after the var, he welcomed the Lefince Member’s plans 
for land acquisition for collective farming in the Punjab. Referring to the various 
poBt-war reconstruction coinmittees that had been establiehed by Gov( rnment, Sir 
Frederick said they were haphazardly set up with little relation to one another. He 
Btressed the need for writing ii]) the reports of the various reconstruction com- 
mittees in an Hl)breviated form and simple language and (pioted the example of the 
“Bombay Plan” which, whatever its merits or demerits, had aroused widerspread 
interest in the country. Sir Vithal Chandavaikar supported the Finance Bill not 
because he agreed with the detailed proposals of the Budget but bet^ause there was 
a war on and if they were anxious to save the country from foreign invasion, it 
waB their duty to offer support of a discriminating i haractcr to tiovernmcnt. He 
had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

2lBt. MARCH:—Sir Vithal Chandavarkar iclcriMl to tlu' iMilifical sifualion in 
the country and said if the British Government were serimiH tl.tv should toigct 
what had happened in the past and without trying to ui poriion blame piO'-u-d to 
legislate ou the lineB of making India self-governing. 'Ihero were hound to be irre- 
concilables but this should not distract the policy of HMG. Sir Ziauddin Afnned 
referred to the sale of gold and said that the Reserve Bank was acting as a “black 
market” for the sale of gold to India on behalf of the USA and UK. The world 
parity rate of gold was about Rs. 42 per oz, while the Reserve Bank sold it for 
Rb. 71. Dealing with food adminiatration, Sir Ziauddin suggested that the head of 
the department should be an ICS man or “an honest public man” who should have 
no business concerns himself. He urged that the maximum dividends to be 
declared should not be more than and any excess over that should come into 
the Exchequer as excess dividends tax. Mr. C. P. Lawstm ( luiropean Group ) 
referred to the expenditure incurred on civil defence and said the time had come to 
concentrate on the danger of target bombing of industrial areas, ports, docks and 
railways. He thought a good deal of effort was being wasted in organizing A HP 
in areas where labour was not concentrated. Dealing with the requisitioning of 
accommodation for the military in Calcutta, Mr. Lawson said Government’s buil 
ding programme for Calcutta was juat one year too late. He tboughi it was in¬ 
convenient and bad for the discipline of the troops to bo quartered in private bouseB. 
Qommeiiting on the driving of military vchudes, particularly in Calcutta, Mr. 
Lawson stated that the drivers of these vehicles seemed to divide the public into 
two classes—tlie “quick” and the “dead.” The “quick” were definitely those who 
were quick enough to get out of the way. 'Ihe Calcutta Tramways Co. suffered 
rather badly because tramcars were not quick enough to get out of the way. During 
the last six months, no leas than Rs. lU.OUO worth damage had been done to the 
Calcutta 'iramways and the compensation so far paid was Rs. 4r<. Mr. Jutnnadas 
Mehta pointed out three constitutional irregularities and improprieties which, he 
said, had been committed by (iovernment and which, he urged, should be remedied 
eyen now. The first was the retention in the ways and means part of the Budget 
of Rs. 10 crorea which, by its vole, the House had decided the Government should 
go without. The second was the retention of the contribution of Rs. \s2 crores to 
general revenue from the railway surplus without a specific resolution of the House 
to that effect and the third was that the amount of money which liad lH‘en reduced 
by the various cuts passed by the House both in the Railway and tlie General 
Budgets had not been treated as so reduced. Mr. Mehta had not concluded when 
the House adjourned. 

22nd. MARCH:—Mr. Javinadas Mehta, continuir»g hia speech, argued that the 
rise in the cost of living compelled Government themselvcB to spend moie than they 
would have had to spend if they had been careful about inflation. He stated that 
the country’s indebtedness had increased by Rs. 8U0 crores during the war years, 
and deedared that for this sum Government got goods and serviceB wonh no more 
than Rs. 226 crorea, because the real value of the rupee now was no move il.au a third 
of its pre-war value, bir Sultan Ahmed Member for information and Broadcasting, 
dealt with the apprehension that for a niimber of posts which had fallen vacant 
in his department and which had been advertised, experts from abroad would be 
imported. He assured that there was not the slighteBt idea of importing anybody 
from England or anywhere for any post for which the Indian taxpayer would have 
to pay, as far as hie department was concerned, bir A, H. Qhuznavi referring to 
price control said that it was working for the benefit of the USA and the UK. 
The price of gold sold by the UK and the USA in India was not controlled. A 
year ago the Finance Member threatened speculators in Bombay with dire conse- 
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quenoen. Yet what was he doing now about the profiterr^ of the UK and the USA ? 
He deprecated the agitation atartcd by Britiah newapypera about the accumulation 
of Hterling balances. H« thought that thia agitation made it neceeaary to ask for 
an assurance from HMG that they would pay the entire debt without reopening the 
agreement, lleferring to the export control acheme he said that India was now in 
a positio'i to export, a number of things. He asked that restrictioits on exports 
should 1)0 withdrawn and the list of goods the export of wliich had been banned 
should be revised. He criticized the control of basi:- foodstuffs and said that they 
were contrary to the decision in tlie UK, where basic food such as bread, potatoes, 
and cereals were free. Speaking of Bengal he urged that what was needed was 
transport facilities for the carriage of foodstuffs. 

23rd. MARCH :—A committee of the Assembly to revise the DI Rules and 
suggest amendmruis was advocated by 8ir Mohammtd Ytnn'ni Klnni (Muslim 
League). Referring to remarks made by certain members aiiont the union of the 
Congress and Muslim League parties in the House, t?ir Mohamninl said that th.e 
two parties hail c< me so much nearer to each other as to demonstiute to tl e world 
I'ai they had no confidence in the present (iovernment. That, he said, was one 
stej) nearer to the wider unity. The yireaent Goverumeut had by their actions and 
misdeeds brought home to many y>eoj>le that Government were not serious when 
they asked the parties to join hands and that Government were only exploiting their 
differences. Opposing the Finance Bill he said there was no necessity for new 
taxation. The money could bo found easily from savings which could be effected, 
'fhe War Secretary, Mr. C. M. Trivedi, replied to certain points relating to the 
defence services. He informed the House that tiie Government, with the approval of 
the Secretary of State, had now decided to set u]) independent tribunals in India to 
deal with aj)peal8 in pension cases and the necessary HtPi)s for the establishment of 
these tribunals were now under consideration. As regards the training of pilots for 
the ten squadrons of the lAF. Mr. "frivedi described the air training corps’.instituted 
at eight Universities and said that if the classes were filled to capacity about 1.4U0 
students each year would be trained and the results, he hoped, would be reflected in 
improved recruitment. He promised to consider the question of married quarters 
for lilN ratings and increasing the number of long service awards. The driving 
on military vehicles was, he said, a question which received constant attention and 
military authorities in Calcutta had taken certain measures which would, he hoped, 
lead to an apiueciable improvement. Continuous joint patrols of the Army RAF 
and U.L. provost had been established in Calcutta, additional traffic signs erected, 
and speed limit orders of the Army, the RAF and U.B. forces unified. The 
(K)C*in-C. Eastern Command was taking a personal interest in the matter and 
the C-in-C. India, had directed that the question should be discussed in all its 
aspects at the next meeting of the Army Commanders’ conference. The Bengal 
Government some time ago wrote that already there was an appreciable improve¬ 
ment in the situation and ho hoped matters would improve still further. Mr. Akhil 
Chandra Diitta, referring to the food situation, said that the present controlled 
price of rice was more than four to five times the normal rate. He contended that 
there was no room for optimism regarding the food situation in Bengal and no even 
2b% of the araan crop surplus had been bought by Government. He was afraid 
that Government was under a false sense of security abopt the Bengal food problem. 
He urged that more land should be brought under cultivation. Mrs. Subbarat/a?i 
(Congress) said the measures suggested to fight inflation would bewildtr even experts 
l>ut the Finance Member had simplified it by saying that “whatever brings money 
to Government is anti-inflationary.’’ She was told there was only 10 Indian 
officers in the Army. Was this how Government were going to develop a national 
army in India, she asked. She also questioned the policy of sending out of the 
country Indian troops wlio had shown themselves capable of fighting successfully 
even on unfamiliar ground against a highly trained and well-tqnipped enemy, and 
bringing in foreign troops to defend India. Dr. N. B. Khare, Member for Indians 
Overseas, replied to the points raised by Congress si>eaker8 against Members, par¬ 
ticularly Indian Members, of the Executive Council. He admitted that he and 
his colleagues were not responsible in tne sense of responsibility to the legislature. 
They had come to the Goverumeut benches with open eyes, knowing full wtll all 
the limitations under which they had to function. He claimed that he and his 
colleagues had acted in response to promptings of the inner voice just as the 
members of the Congress party had done in coming back to the House in utter 
disregard of the mandate of their leaders. Speaking of the affairs of August, 1942, 
Dr. Khare expressed surprise that one of the Congress speakers in the House should 
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have stated that Congress workers |>robal>ly acted on the sahotiige i)r(»|^iamiiie which 
they had heard Mr. Amery state over the radio that the Gong:reHM VVorkintJ: Ooxn- 
niitlee had laid down. If there were |)(>liti<*iHns who took their cue from tlmir 
opponents and acted on words broadcast by tlieir enemy, then how could they 
aspire to l)e in charge of a country’s admlnistraiion ? 

'/ith. MARCH :—Sir Cowasji Jehangir said that price control measures were 
the sheet anchor of Government’s remedy against iullation and tliey should impress 
on the I’rovincial Governments its importance. Mr. Qhulam Bliik Xairavg referred 
to the propapianda that was beinp; carried on for the establishment of a Suyu*eme 
Court in India and expressed the fear that the existence of such a court might, 
later on, be used as an argument to support Lord Tdnlithgow’s “discovery” of the 
geographical unity of India. If this was so, the Muslims took strong ohjection to 
the establishment of such a court. Sir Mohamed Aziz-ul-Unquc, Industries and 
Civil Supplies Member, replying to criticisms of his department, contradicted the 
atatement that 90% of export licences were given to Europeans and stated that 
export trade had been largely in Indian bands in Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi, 
As regards the UKGO’s activities he mentioned that details had been given by him 
in answer to questions in the Assembly and an explanatory communique had been 
issued. He was sorry that sns{»ici'>ris still existed. In view of the dissatisfaction 
however, he hud invited ro[)ieBentatives of some chambe s of c.onimcuce to address 
the deparlment and later sit round a table with Government representatives to 
discuss thf- matter. Explaining the policy relating to import trade, the Indnstries 
Member said that Government’s policy hud been to issue licences on a ^o'lierons 
scale and the Secretary of State bad been asked, as s>t(>n as shipinnc eimditions 
jiermitted, to see iliat more and more consumer goods were sent to Hds eonntry. 
He stated that the eonstitmion of a consumers’ coiiiieil to wliicli all qin’Htions 
aff'c.liug eousuiii‘rs might he i)rought was being ctuisidered by Gov rnm' nt t hi the 
import of ]>laiit and niivchinary, hi-< dejuutment had ain adN invited indonti iaiisis 
to inforiu (hivernrnent. of their rerjiiirenients in the post-war peiind He was not, 
in fl yiosition to give aetnal figtires but be would say tlmt licences had been given 
for the imimrt of pajior, su^ar, textile, jute aiol other machinery during the last six 
months. As legards clicmic.als, licences issued during .Tuly-1 >ecemher 191d, covered 
goods worth lis. 7 crores. Erom January to dati* licences issued were for over 
Ki. crores. Referring to the Imperial ('hee.ncal Indiis'ies, ln‘ said. (ii.vcrnmi’nt 
at present iiad two aims. im]>orting commodities and distributing them. 1 osiiihotiim 
was a dillicuU task and it would not be yioKsible for (h)vcnunent to perfect a 
machinery soon. The UU wore at i*rcsent relieving <iov roment from the respon¬ 
sibility or distribution, wlii<di, he said. Government yiroposed to takeover afti’r wards. 
Explaining the price i.ontrol policy he said tbit no siicb nieasine endd be suiutesHfid 
uiiteBS there was an eflort on the part of everyone to eradicate black markets. 
Conciuding the Industries Member said : “1 sliall not enter into politi'-al conirovor- 
siea. But let me say tliis. So long as an Indian feels that another Indian is not 
his brother but a traitor, other i>eople will rule over this country. So long um every 
man outside a particular yiarty is considered a traitor and not a good citizen, there 
can be no political solution of the yu-oblems that are facing us today. Ev«n 
though we may not ally ourselves for the time being with political parties, the 
interests of India are as dear to us as to other Indians. Ihe House at this 
stage adjourned till Monday. 

27th. MARCH :—Sir Henry Richardaon, leader of the Enro])ran grou]\ referred 
to the attitude of certain sections of the House which imputed to the British com¬ 
mercial community a wish to profit unduly by the circumstances of the war and 
a “fictitious ability” to influeuco Goveruinent so that they might legislate in a 
manner favourable to British interests. ’’Such charges as have been made have of 
necessity been vague since they have no f uindation and are based upon political 
prejudice combined with indimirial ignorance, “The taxation which during the 
jvast four years has been imposed upon commerce ami industry has talleii upon the 
interestB which I represent as heavily as it has fallen upon Indian interests. 1 do 
not deny the right of the latter to advance arguments which oppose taxation ])ro- 
posals but in all fairness 1 ask this House to cast its mind back to the attitude 
which we, on this side, have consistcnly made clear in the matter of war taxation. 

1 myself have on more than one o«*caHion ]n>inted to the moderate character of ths 
burdens which we have been asked to bear especially in view of the vital issues at 
stake. We may try to be good businessmen but we also try to be good citixens 
who realize that the war must be won whatever the sacrifice. 

Dr. F, AT. Banerjea, leader of the Nationalist party, said that the additional 
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taxation which the Bill BOUi^ht to impoae was neither neceHHary nor justifiable. The 
burden of taxation had not been so adjusted that it would full on those who were 
able to bear it. Leal ini' with the food problem, he said that the Ben;':nl famine 
WHS due to the criminal neiiiii^ence of the British (iovemment and their subor¬ 
dinates here. lie also (diarized the Ben«;al (irovernment with incomiieU'.inui. He 
MU}^^«*Hled that in Benfjjal tin; protuirenient and distribution of rice slnnild be left to 
ordinary trade (diannels. Hoardinj; and profiteerinij: innet be ilealt with Bternly. He 
weleorned tlie Ben|;al (iovernmeiit’s reiiabilitai ion echt me. He defdored the 
(‘on tin nance of the poliiieai deadlock un<l made an Hpp*.‘ul for unhy. 
Lord Halifax’s recjent pronouncement tfiat there could be no freedom 
for India until there was unity, he said, was a challeni^e to the Indian parties 
wiji< h the members of the Opposition should take up. 

NdWfthznda fyitiqut ALi Khmi, I'eputy Leader, Muslim I.cap'nr-yiarty, opposinp; 
the Bill, said he hud not inteiideil to sjieak about the lOxec utive Conocil a^ter the 
vote of the Hous-; refusin- supplies to ii—a vote whicli, he said, was a true roflec- 
lidii of praetu;ttlly unanimiuis opinion in the eouniry. But, since then, Dr. Khaie had 
chosen to make what, had been d.scrilied us a poliii<*al speecii. He thon^tit it 
would be discourteous not to notiiM* Dr. Khare’s ottscrvatioim. Dr. Khare had 
complained that memhers of fht' Ot position threw rose ja ials at Euro})ean mernhers 
of the Executive Council and flints at the Indian lUcmliers. “instead ot (^omoiainini; 
he shonld be thankful, hecansi; that shows his countrymen have I'Oi, lost all iiopn 
in hint and liiB collt'aiiucB. 'J he Hint when it siiik'S steel yuodnees tire and if 
Hon. Memhers from this side tiirew any lliii'B at him, it was in tiie hope tba^ they 
ruipht ij^nite a little spark of paiiioii-m.’’ Dr. Khare had taken credit for the 
hlesHin{i tiiat hud aceiind to this country as a result oi the war. He should have 
yinsi'nted a triu* balance sliect of its hlessinyrs and iniserieB, for it was tliis war 
and the (tovernnient’s incupiuity to deal with th( ytroblenis iirisinti: from it, that 
liad cost lives due tostaivalion and want of nudictd relief, bail biou.:ht eionomic 
depressioii, had left India in the same constitutional y osiiioii us it. wnn a J'.U years 
niAO and curtailed the libciticH of the yieoph- in the name of the I>l Buies. liep.Iyini; 
to the Vierroy's speech an|i those made liy tlie llorix* ,^lelnber and tiic i.ender of 
tlie House HU|.t,{AeHtin{A that tlic Britisli (loveij.nnut Inul (li»ne everyli.ini; eoneeivahlu 
to secure the honourable cooperation of ihe people of India in the prosecution of 
the war and that it was really Ih-thuns who were pMulty ot failure to co-operate, 
the Msiwab/.ada said that so far as the MiiKlim Leaiiue wa'. concerned, it had from 
the very iM ;-innin^ reali/o'd the necessity of doiniA' Us irmoNt to defend the country. 
’I'ln* oflers of co-operation, liowever, were made bs (hnernment intcniionally in a 
manner wliich would not be ac. eplable U) any nonouiable niun. The British 
(♦overnment never really desired tlie co-operaimn of the peoyile of this country. 
licferiiniA to the Vica oy’s recent address t,) the tVntral Dei^islatuto and tlie .Muslim 
l/eapue rarty’s at'itude to 11. E.’s proin»uinTn»eot, he saul : ‘ Durinp' ti;e last three 
yeuiB tlie policy ot tfm l.eaLue consir.tMitly had been to i^ppose the Fiunneo Bdl not 
lieeause we do not want, to help in the profteeuuun of lids war, not ihai we do 
not want t.> vote money for the ilefenee of India but lieeause we have no coiitidenee 
in the \UTsent (loveinment. We are not ready and williuyA to plat'c the resonreeB of 
our country in the haudB of a (iuvernment whioh is not only irresponsible but 

iriesyionHivc.” 

Mr. I^lnilafihai Drsai, leadi-r of the CouiAreBs Party, saiii if the war was being 
fought, for demoeruey, the lirst de^ilieI•alUln was that iept<"^ciuativtB of ilm Indian 
ya'ople, who had been elected on the widest franchise yieiinilted under the 11) 15 Act, 
sbould foim a national Hoveruincnt. It was not a mere m »jnriiy (iovcrnrneiU tiiat 
WHS tiiieiided. It was a (hivtiiiment cimjposid of represen'atives of every element 
in the House. It was not. even leiyuired that the <;oMhtitutioi» of tliC (.ioviTnment 
of India should he <*haML'ed. d Iw Dongiess was quite prepaied to oPtcre its services 
at the disposal - not <*f IIMH, hnl at tin* di'tpo‘-al of tite country that the chubc 
ni«y be loimhr with clean hands and stout hean. He had every desire that India 
shonhl he ti^'fi'iided. But ne was opposing the Enovuee Bill because he did not 
want to tak*‘ the resptinsibdily of lioding the money without ilu; ]‘rivilege or 
resjjonsibility ol sjipndiiig it. It (hivernnieni coniinmd lo oust peoples representa¬ 
tives from handling their own oirairB, they could not expect their leprcBentaiiveB 
to be liieir agLUits and HervaniH in finding money or resourees. “It is far better 
that wt! should find the money than that you should be able to extort it, which in 
present-day language is co-o))eration.’* 

* The Finance Membi'r. Sir Jeremy Batsman, referring to the constitutional qiies- 
Uou, Bald the rcpreBeutaU\iB ol the two great partieB bad on the occaBipp avtivtd at a 
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meaBUre of agreement as to what ahnuld be done about the Bill before the m «, 
They had apparently agreed that, they uhould register their disapproval of GuVt .n 
nunt as at ])r<'Hent constituted. “O.m we hope to see that this combination wi.l 

continue ami uo fniiher. May I hope to be relieved of tin' difli. uItioH in wl'ich I 

fi(»d m>Heif of having to ci^irry out my duties to get Icuislution panned in a Ifoime 
in which (Jovcrnincni does not cni«>y a majority ? May I hope to see ili O, ihis 
comhination will continue on fruitful lines, so that wc may lo»k forward to a 
speedy suiuiion of the^ ditficuUies which give rise l<> all thin trouble v\e are facing”? 
Nobody would, he said, he happier iliaii hinin. !i and his colleaiiucn to nee the 

Treanniy B-ncli occn})ied by a i\Iiui‘*trv whi<rh could cennmand the support of the 
friends opposite. He would he only too glad if tlie union of the parties o. fioniti' 
would not he only a union of a day or a moment, not merely union on a negative 
policy, which surely was not a ])laiform on which the problems of the country 
could 1)6 dealt with, but some more extensive and more fruitful combination 
between tin' great parties. 

28th. MARCH :—'The Assenihly this morning by hG votes to 45 rejected the 
Einame Bill in the form recommended by the (k'vernor-Gcneral. The House also 
rejected by 55 votes to 45 the demand for a grant of lis. 1,85,000 in respect 

of ibe Information and Broadcasting Hepattnient. Introducting the recom- 
mWided Bill, the Fimmce Mimhcr explained that it incorporated four amendments 
The first two related to deponits under the EBT provisions. They provide that in 
tcspeci. of any chargeable accimnting period ending after Dec. dl. 1943, “in relation 
t> any person who in a company,” it shall be l9/fi4, and in relation to any other 
17/U,* It, in respect of any chargeable accouniing period ending after Doc. 31, 
r.'tJ, a person who had det»onite(l a further sum equal to 17/61 of the KIH' iniyable 
sliowed tlmt, the amount of tlie income-tax and siipcr-tax payable exceedeil la/tH of 
ilie amvUMit of the El’T so much of the deposit shall be refunded, so that the total 
01 the deposit made and the income-tax and super tax payable docs not exceed one 
half of the EFT. 'J'be last amendment related to the schedule of rates of super-tax. 
It provided that a rebate of one anna in the rupee shall be allowed on the total 
income as reduced by the amount of any dividend declared in respect of the pre¬ 
vious year’s profits for the assessment for the ear ending March 31. 1045. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Deaai^ Leader of the Congresa Tarty, opposed the motion for 
reconsideration of the Bill in the reeommendexi form Ho said that the occasion 
which had brought back the Bill was not without precedent atid hut for the pro¬ 
vision in the Government of India Act one would have ihougiit that the Govern¬ 
ment would exercise its powers without asking this body, which had cast a deli¬ 
berate vote yesterday agai»»8t the Bill, to reconsider it again. Yesterday the House 
had rejected the Bill by a majority of one, which was, in fact, a vote of 50 against 
18 so far as the elected members of the Assembly were concerned. Even out of 
this IS, if they took into account the consideration whic.h the members of the 
European Group had extended to Government, it came to this that in so fur as the 
real voice of this country was concerned, it was a vote of 56 against eight. It was 
an imputation of lack of coramonsense to ask them to reconsiuer what the House 
had been considering for quite a long time. When the Bill was in the considera¬ 
tion stage for about seven days, when every Party had expressed opinion on it, 
they had made it quite plain that it would not be possible, on the ground of 
principle as well as owing to the deteriorating condiMons iti the country, that, this 
Bill for supplies would ever be voted. Ever since the war and since India was 
declared a partner in the war, the country had bi en demanding that her affairs 
should—at least during the emergency—be managed on principles different to those 
under which they were bring haiidled. It was then made clear that those who had 
the responsibility of finding the money and resources for the pr ‘seention of the war 
should also have the privile«.;e of carrying out fiolicies for the purpose of disburse¬ 
ment. The question could only he solved if HMG began to realize that, however 
eminent or able the individual iHisoiinrl of the Government might be, it was the 
confidriice of the people which was the bedrock and foundation of government, 
during a period of war. Mr. Desai recalled that in J9;i9, soon after the war broke 
out, Governmrut brought a hupi-lciu^nt»ry budget asking for Ks. 2 crorcs for war 
purposes. It was intended merely for propaganda. As Britain was spending Rs. 14 
crores every day, he had tl-.ou pointed out that there was not much purpose in the 
Government of India coming before the Houbc and saying ‘‘Give us Rs. 2 crores for 
the prosecution of the war” It was trn»* that the situation at that time was 
different and the war was still far away from the K and W borders of the country. 
Today the country was in u different position. As he had pointed out yesterday, 
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while the Allies might be confident of winning the war, it was not merely 
siiccesB that was going to solve the problem of the world. Indeed, those who had 
studied the situation thought, and the fitatesmeii of different countries agreed with 
the view, that it was more the problem of the peace to follow. 'J he duration and 
the quality of that peace was going to determine the future of the world. 

Income-Tax Amend. Bill 

29th. MARCH The AsHcmhly today took uj) the Income-tax Act (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill. The ‘ i:)ay-ns-you-eain’' scheme propcsed in the Bill was the main object 
of criticism by speakers on the Finance Member’s motion for consideration of the 
Bill as reporttd^ipon by the h^clcct Committee. Bir Henry Richardson, Leader of 
tlie Enrol can Group, sui^ported the principle of luhance payment of income-tax 
and Bupci tax introduced in Sec. 18/4. He said he siij'ported it as an anti- 
inflationary and purely temporary measure. His group, however, felt if would 
have been better to have embodied it in the Finance f’ill so that it would come 
up for considcratir.ri year by y ar instead ot being ensbrined in a permanent measure 
such as the fncoine-tax Act itself. Mr. Rawratan Gupta pointed out that there 
were other me!hods than that prf)pO‘<t(l in sec. 18A to achieve the anti-inflationary 
dfoet. For iiiHianee, tlure were arrears of income-tax outstanding, mainly from 
big busiricHB men, which accoidiiig to an eslimate. amounted to Ks. 7') crores. 

1 he Finance Mvmher, replying, warned British and Intliaii businesB men to remember 
that tli»* Budj^el propoHids ueic mfalcrato only bccaine of the provision for 
immobilisation of cxee.-s pnieljasing power. If no anti-inllationary action of this 
kind were to be taken at, the pitscnt, time, then the Beale of new taxation would 
be entirely iiiailiquate and in(H»mc-tax and Huper-tax miuht have to be stepped up 
drastically. As icuauL durati.oi, bis own object was to deal with the present 
situation, and to lliat extent it might be said that the nn nsure was temporary but 
not in the s*mibc of being only fora single ytar. ’I'hc House passtd the motion for 
considc.radon and adjourned. 

Political Reforms in Baluchistan 

80th. MARCH :—'The Assnnbly today passed Nan-abzada TAaquat Alt Khan's 
resolution moved on ^lareh 1 re( nmmending the appointment of a committee with a 
rnajoiity of elected meniliers of the Central Legislature to recommend steps to be 
taken to introduce eonstitiitioi.al refornis in Balm iiihtan on lines similar to those 
in Ollier Provinces of British India. 'Hie Congress, Nationalist and other parties 
suppoitcd the nsolution and the Government did not challenge a division when 
it was put to the House. 

Bir Olaf (\iroe, Be'Tctary, External Affaire Department, quoted from statemente, 
made on tiebalf of the Muslim Lengue deelaring that tlie system of Biitish parlia- 
inentaiy dimoeraev or representative institutions of western democracy were totally 
nnsiiited to India and tlieir imposition on India would bo a disease. He asked the 
House to consider it the Paihans ( f Baluehistnn had not got their own form of 
local autonomy, whieli eciioed the ideas which Mr. .linnah had in mind when he 
condemned the iniloduciion of westtm constitutional system. 

The N4\ Frontier, which included Baluchistan, would always be a matter of 
tremendous impoit of India and one which requiiid truiiment with the utmost 
gravity and understanding and not ns an auiia for political manouevrings of any 
kind. Only in so far us parties in this countiy could stand togiher to deal with 
questions of defence and security that the pieiuro whicij they saw of greater India 
would be set in a firm frame and that was a point on which he begged the House 
to meditate upon closely and carclully. He felt that there was a better chance of 
carving and setting that frame if the tribes came into India's orbit on the basis of 
local autonomy and not of being forced into the British-Iiuliaii mould. 

Repair of Delhi Mosqoe:^ 

Bir Mohammed Yamin Khan moved a resolution recommending certain steps 
to be taken by Government for the repair and maintenance of mosques in New 
Delhi. He said that eycryhody. to whatever faith he bclongtd, had the right of 
worship in bis temple, church or mo^que. 'Ihe Government should take the 
Ttsponsibllity for safeguarding this right. He was glad to note that one of the 
houses of the executive CouncilloTs, which has a moeque in its compound was 
always alloted to a Muslim Councillor so that any Muslim could come and aay his 
prayers there. He wanted the same principle to be extended to all other houses 
which had moeques in their compounds. This could be done by alloting such 
houses to Muslim officers. The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

22 
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Non-Official Bills 

Slst. MARCH :—The AfiBembly diBcuseinp: non-ofHcial billB to-day and 
rejected without divigion Mr. M. A. Kazmins bill for the abolition of whipping. 

Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahnried moved reference to a select committee of his bill to 
amend the Aligarh Muslim UniverBity Act bo bb to provide that the Central 
Government might on the recommendation of a provincial Government or the 
Government of an Indian State allow BtudentB of a school in that province or 
State to a|>))ear in the High School examination of the Aligarh University. Mr. 
J. D, Tyffon, Education Secretary, moving circulation of the bill till July 31, 1944, 
referred to a number of points which would arise out of a bill of this kind on 
which the o]iinion of the provincee Bhould be taken. Sir Zia-ud-LHn, accepting the 
motion for circulation, declared that the University was not anxious to have 
authority for insixction. The House passed the motion for circulation. 

The Assembly next passed Mr. Abdul Ohavi's bill to amend the Delhi Muslim 
Wakfs Act. A n\imber of bills were introduced by Mr. Kazmi, Mr. Nairang and 
Mr. Krishnamachuri. 

Income-I’A x Amend. Bill 

3rd. APRIL :—'hhe Assembly today concluded the debate on the Income-tax 
Amendment Bill and ])ftB8cd it. During the final reading, the Finance Member 
said that the House was riuht in supporting (Jovorninent in resisting amendments which 
were calculated to relax the liiionr of the provisions neepHsary to deal with those 
‘who did not play tlie game in the matter of paying taxes.” Sir Henry Rirhardnon 
thanked the Finance Member for giving the assurance that administrative instruc¬ 
tions would be ihsiird to give due consideration to cases of genuine hardship, and 
the other assurance that ihe “p«y as-you-tarn” scheme was temporary and would be 
retained only so long as it was necessary in the country’s interests. The Finance 
Member’s severe criticism of the Eurojiean Group’s attitude towards the advance 
payment system was unfair to a Group whi«‘h had consistently supported Govern¬ 
ment’s war taxation measures. The Bill was passed. 

OoDlFtCATION OF IIiNPD MARRIAGE LAW 
The House passed witln>ut division the Law Member’s motion that the Bill to 
codify the Hindu liSiw relating to marriaue be referred to a joint committee of both 
Houses. Mr. Dnjorudfs amendment, moved at an earlier sitting that the Bill be 
circulated to elicit public opinion, was lost without division. In today’s debate, Mr. 
Ananga Mohan Davt supported the motion but opposed certain provisions of the 
Bill, part.icubirly tl.ise relating to the introduction of monogamy and permitting 
“Bagotra” marriage. .Monogamy, be said, was an unsocial institution, ami Hindu 
society would commit race suicide if it adopted it as ]mrt of its law. Bhai 
Parmonnnd, opposing the Bill, declared that all reforms must be preceded by 
agitation by the r coj'le in general. In the present case, whatever agitation there 
bad been, it was confined to one particular section. Mr. Ramratan Oupta, expressed 
sympathy with the object of the Bill but thought that this was hardly the time for 
bringing suc!» far-re»nrhiiig and controversial meBSures before the House. Many 
Hindu members were not present, and he doubted if the House was competent 
to discuss these vital soi iai reforms. If the Bill went into select committee, he 
hoped it would be coniTiosod solely of Hindus and that Government would allow 
their members to vote as they liked. The Law Member, Sir Asoka Roy, replying, 
expressed gratification at the siij)port which speakers generally had given to his 
motion. He had anticipated opposition from Mr. Bajoria, stalwart champion of 
Hindu orthodoxy as he was, but the only difference in regard to the motion was 
that while Mr. Bajoria wanted circulation before commitment to the select committee, 
(TOvernmeut intended to move circulation after the Bill had emerged from the 
committee. As regards the remarks made by other speakers, bo far as they dealt 
with details, the joint committee would consider them and make improvement 
where necessary. Every effort would be made to see that no injustice was done to 
the Hindu community, (hivernment did not intend to take precipitate action. He 
appealed to the House for assistance in codifying the Hindu Law. Mr. Bajoria's 
amendment was rejected without a division and the Law Member’s motion passed. 

Approving U. N. R. R. A. Agreement 
4lh. APRIL:—The Assembly spent about four hours today discussing the Com¬ 
merce Member's motion to approve the United Nations Relief and RenabiUtation 
Administration Agreement. Eleven speakers from the Muslim League, Nationalist 
and Independent parlies expressed general approval of the Agreement with certain 
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reservatiouB BOme of vbich were BummariBer! in two aroendmentB movfd by the 
MuBlim League and Nationalist mfiubers. Mr. T. T. Kiiehnainacbari (NationaliBt) 
Bought to add a proviso that the name or names of representative or refiresentatives 
who will serve on any body connected with the XJ.N.K.R.A. be sul-mitted to the 
Legislature and their approval in the usual manner obtained, the votit g being 
confined to non-otlicial members of the two IJouses. Mr. Qhulam BJnk Nairavg 
(Muslim League) in expressing approval recommended il>at any area important to 
military operations of the United Nations, which is ntricken by famine or disease, 
should be included in the benefits to be made, avtdlahlt* by XJ.N.K.R.A. 

Urging approval of the U.N.ll.K.A. Agreement, signed at Washington on 
November 9, 1943, Sir Aziz-uUHague, Industries and Civil t^upf)lie8 Member, 
explained in the Assembly to-day the conditions of the Agreement and the extent 
of the obligations it entailed. The decision to partici])ate in the Agreement, ho 
made it clear, rested entirely with the Legislative bodies of the different cruntries. 
If the Assembly did not approve his moiion, India would withdraw from the 
organisation. Sir Azizul Huque referred to the reconimc udation of ilie U.fcS. Con¬ 
gress to revise the terms of its Agreement to bring the diKircss in India within the 
Hco|)e of relief by the U.N.R.K.A. Ihis recomnuiidation would now go to the 
U.N.K.H.A. for final decision. 

Mr, T. T. Krishna mac hart, moving his amendment, said ihe House had been 
placed in a dilemma by being asked to consider a decision whicfi hud already been 
made. He asked the Commerce Member what would ultimately be tfie appropriate 
authority to vote funds on behalf of India. He asked for an assurance that in the 
matter of representation and further eommitments, Government would consult the 
legislature in the only manner in which it could be ascertained. India’s status in 
these international liodies was unieal ; but he did not wish to say that India should 
be unsymt'athetic to the suffVrings of people outside her own borders. 

t?ir Frederick James supported the resolution because he believed it was good 
business, good international policy and, particularly in the Far Fast, a token of 
India's desire to lie good neiglibour to those countries with which she had had, and 
would continue to have, inttniate relations. He lemiuded the House that India 
had a special interest in liliernting Far Eastern countiies, not only because of 
humanitarian considerations, but because there were large numbers of Indian 
settlers there. 

Mr. Seogy expressed the hope that the 8coi>e of the U.N.K.R.A. in regard to 
its working would not bo so extended as to affect our future international relation¬ 
ships with other }>aris of the world in regard to commerce 

Dr. Hir Zin-ud-Din Ahmed said Government should not enter into any com¬ 
mitments, financial or otherwise, on behalf of India without the vote of the 
House. 

Mr. Azhar Ali did not want that the country should enter into an agreement 
today, only to find she was unable to meet her commitments later on. 

Mr. G. V, Deshmukh thought that India would be well advised to participate 
in this laudable plan. 'J he sacrifices which India was making at present would not 
go in vain and he hoped she would be able to advocate her cause—eveu as China 
had done in the political sphere, 

5tb. APRIL : -The Assembly concluded discussion to-day and passed the follow¬ 
ing motion :— 

“This Assembly approves of the U.N R.R.A, Agreement signed at Washington 
on November 9, 1943. In expressing its ap»proval, this Assembly recommends that 
any area important to military operations of the United Nations whicii is stricken 
by famine or disease should be included in benefits to be made available by United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration.” 

In the course of his reply to the debate ou the motion, the Commerce Member 
gave his own personal guess of India’s contribution to the U.N.R.K.A. as about 8 
or 10 crores of rupees but added that it was for the legislature to fix it. 

Prof. Banerjee, leader of the Nationalist Party, welcomed India’s participation 
in the U N.R.R.A. but regretted that the Government of India had not consulted 
the legislature on this important question before signing the Agreement. He urged 
Government to accept Mr. Krishnamaebari’s amendment. He suggested that India 
should be represented not merely in the Council of the U.N.R.K.A. but on all 
committees with which she was directly or indirectly concerned. Her contribution 
must be fixed, he suggested, on the basis of one per cent of the Central Govern¬ 
ment’s net revenue in the pre-war normal years. On the question of supplying 
materials he thought no foodgrains should be exported in view of the stortage in 
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the country. Mr. Banerjee urged that appropriate arrangements should be made for 
relief and rehabilitation of the people in Bengal. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, Deputy Leader of the Muslim League Party, 
stated that Bengal had suffered much more than any country under enemy occupation. 
He did not hoc any reason why Buch areas should be deprived of relief which was 
to be given in the name cf humanity. As regards India’s contribution, he was 
glad to know that, the (h)verniiuni of India hud not accepted the principle of one 
per cent of tlie national .income. He urged the Commerce Member to give an 
assurance that no money would be provided from Indian reveniieB without the 
Assembly’s sanction. 

Winding up the debate, the Cir^mmerce Member, Sir Azizul Hague answered 
the criticism that (luvernmeiit had not taken the HoiiRe into conhdence befoie 
signing the agreement. He pointed out that there was no time to do this after the 
revised draft was received by Government, but he inii'liasiHed that the signing of 
the agreement was subject to ratification by the legislature. Had India not signed 
the agreement, he stated, slic would have been singh’d oui tiom among the 41 
nations and it would be said that Bhe had not accei)tcd the pniu iplc ot intj-rnational 
relief. On the quesiion of coniiibuihin, the Commerce Member said India bad from 
the very beginning taken up the attitude that her contrihulion must be on the basis 
of her capacity to pay, having regard to the economic distitss pn vailing in many 
])art8 of the country. It was mainly with reference to India, he I'oimed mit. that 
the criterion of one per cent of a country’s natumul income had been amended. 'I'he 
Commerce Member giving his own ])eraunal guess said he CHtimalcd India’s con'iilui- 
tion on the basis of her capacity ai Ks. 8 to Ks. lUcrorcs. It was, ho«(ver, 
purely his own I'Cisonal cpiiniaie and the House would have ilie fullest o])]»OMnnity 
to decide as to what should be India’s contrihniion. As to whctlicr she should j ay 
in foreign credits oi supplies, ho would cohhuIi the trade and commercial inieiHst 
on the subjetd. Go^ernnlcnt had, he added, taken U]) the question ol Ihc in!♦ rests 
of Indians in occupied hiTitorics and were coliccting data whidi would be necrssaiy 
for purposes of relict. Tlie Commciie Member regretted he could not accc|)t Mr. 

.Krishnamachari’s amendment as it was impracticable but he w'ould be prepaid) to 
consider the suggestion that India should have a non-olliiial representative when 
questions of high policy were discussed. Mr. ISairang’s ameudment was in the 
nature of a reconinjcjulation to the U. N. Jl. 11. A. aiui if the H( tisc dcciihd to 
vole for it, he would not object. 

The House rejechd Mr. Krishnamachaii's amendment and passed Mr. Ghiilam 
Bhik l^airang s amcioimcnl. Ihe resolution as aminded was then passed. 

(’oi)iFicATiON OF Hindu Law' of IMakkiaok 

Earlier, the House elected the following nu nihris to serve on the .loint 
Committee to connuloi and repoii on the Bill to eoilify the Hindu Law rtluting 
to marriage :— 

Messrs. Lal-haiid Mavalrai, CJ-»vind H«shmiikii. Bjdjnaili Bajoiia, LakHhmikanta 
Maitra, ^iilkaioa I.u.p, AnangamoJiaii Duin, Ghulain Bhik JNairang, Mis. itciiuka 
Eay and fc^ir Ashok Koy, Law Mentber. 

After passing the motion on IT. E. R. A., the Assembh adjiurned for lunch 
and met again at 4 p.m. when the ricsidint annouiuud il.ui the (D«v(inor'Cniujial 
had diHallowed Mr. Naunnin’s adjoiirinucnt motion regarding Hlleged mislii huvionr of 
troops near Jamsh'dpur on the ground that it could not be ditcusstd without 
detriment to public interiBi. (cries of shame.) 

The motion had been ])crmitted lo stand over till to-day and the Cliair had 
fixed 4 p.m. for debate on it. The Assembly at this stage adjourned ‘sine ate.' 



The Bengal Legislative Assembly 

Opening Day—Calcutta—the Ist. February 1944 

Ministry’s Food Policy 

A fetlinjr reftrence to tlie doath of h'ir John Herbert, lately Governor of 
Benp:al wuh imrie by the Speaker, Mr. Syed Naushcr Alt, when the Bengal 
LefiiHlative AHsenit)ly met for its budtret flOHsion in (^’alciitta on the Ist. February 
1944, flo said that Sir John Herbert’s death in Itjdia under very exceptional 
circumstances would be a memorable event. 

Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal, Chief Whip of the Official ConKresB Party, moved an 
adjournment motion to dimMiss “the distress and panic prevailingly in many parts of 
Bengal due to continued rise in ])riceH of rice and paddy from the bc^in.-ing of 
December last following the announcement of the Kcngal (lovcniwwnt s ‘arnan’ pur¬ 
chase scheme based iij)on the a])i)Ointmpnt of a liTr)Pcd number of hi): 
t'ab-utta nificliaiiiR as tbiir chief uirents for procuration.” Olijcetin^ to the motion 
Ml, IJ. S. Suhroirnrdu, Minister lor Civil Supplies, said that the whole basis ol 
the motion was wrong ns there was neitlicr any ])anic nor any rise in the prices 
ihronghont Bengal. “As a matter of fact,” he continiirci, “any body who is in 
touch with the market will know that there is a fall in tlie juice in many parts of 
hWngal ('Question, cpiestion” from the Opposition benches). 'Ihere is also no 
question of sny ]»anic except that atlemiyts are being made by certain persons to 
• ngineer such juinie. 'riiere is, however, a large section of people who cannot afford 
to buy at these prices, but that is entirely a differeni matPT.” 

ilalf a flozt n spe akers from the Opposition bemhes and only one from Govern¬ 
ment side, spoke on the motion. I'he OiijKisition speaktrs maintained that jirices 
of rice and paddy were low at the beginning of the season, but as soon as 
Government’s 'ainan* piocuremeiit scheme was annoiincid and sub-agents of 
Government agents began to operate in the market, prices began suddenly to rise. 
Dr. P. Mookcrjve said that it was a matter of dee|> regret and anxiety tiiat in spite 
of the assistance which had been offered by the Government of India and the bum¬ 
per winter eroji with which nature had blessed this province, there were no clear 
indications that the piovinee had really turned the corner. One of the factors for 
the rise in prices of foodgrains, he remarked, was ‘ bankruidey of Government 
jiolicy and is,efficiency of its administration.” Rejdying to the debate, Mr. H, S, 
Suhratrurdy said that the situation was indeed very difficult and r*qiiirtd the co¬ 
operation of all parties and of all persons of good-will. Instead, he found that a 
deliberate attcmiit was being made by certain jiersons and parties to create panic in 
the minds of tlie people, lie declared that in many places the prices of rice and 
jiaddy had fallen and in nuany other places these we re falling, due to Government 
ineasiires. He was jncparcd to admit that there were jJaces in which prices had 
iisen and were rising. He (xplaincd that until there were arrangements for belter 
distribution and moie transport facilities were available to them, it was quite clear 
that it would take some time before food-grains could be movtd fn m the surplus 
to the deficit areas. Mr. t^uhrawaidy defended the aj'polntment of Government 
agents instead of utilising the services of local traders. He hoped that if Govern¬ 
ment was allowed to go on with its policy without any interference from any 
political party, the prices must fall. He did not wish to see them fall to an un¬ 
seemly level. They had to see that the prices fell to a level which was not unfair 
to the producer or the consumer. 

The adjournment motion was talked out and. the House adjourned. 

Sales Tax Amend. Bill 

2nd. FEBRUARY :—Doubling of the present rate of sales tax of 3 pies in the 
rupee and exemption of ‘poor men’s cloth/ such as dhoties, lungis and sarees, 
whether handloom woven or mill-made upto a certain price limit, to be fixed by 
the Provincial Government, were proposed in the Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) 
Amendment Bill introduced to-day. Moving consideration of the Bill, Mr. T, C, 
Ooswami, Finance Minister, recalled that the current year*B budget estimates 
showed a deficit of Ks. 7,37,U0,0(X). The deficit, however, was likely to be consider¬ 
ably larger. Hence the need for raising additional revenue. The proposed increas^ 
taxation, he was satisfied, would not impose any hardship on the people. The 
Opposition tabled several motions urging circulation of the Bill for eliciting public 
opinion. Their point of view was that the measure was '^ill-timed” and would prove 

* For list of Members Bee 1943 Vol. !• " 
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R “cruBhing burden” on the people of the province in its preeent economic condition. 
The diBCUBBionB had not concluded when the House adjourned till the next day, the 
3rd. Februrtry, when by 90 to 6J votee, an Opposition motion, urging tlie circulation 
of the Bill waB lost. Spenking on the motion, Dr. S. P. Mookerjee referred to the 
catBBtrophic famine condition “through which the province had passed and said that 
Government would be earning the curse of the people if they imposed any further 
burden on them at the present time. He pleaded for approaching the Central 
Government for financial assistance. Replying to the debate, the Finance Minister, 
Mr. T. C. Ooswamis said that the Bengal Government had already approached the 
Central Government for financial assistance. The whole matter was at present in 
a state of negotiation, and he wae, therefore, not in a position to state what measure 
of assistance they were likely to receive from the Centre. He however assured the 
House that the Central Government were convinced upto a point of the juRtifiabi- 
lity of the Bengal Government’s claim for financial assistance. The Bill as brought 
forward was passed by the House on the 7th. February by 97 to 54 votes. 

Slaughter of Cattle for Army 

4th. FEBRUARY :—I’he question of slaughter of cattle to meet the requirements 
of the army was raised in a non-ofiicial resolution to-day. After discussion, the 
following agreed resolution, as moved by a member of the Opposition and as 
amended by a member of the Government Party, was passed unanimously : 

“This Assembly is of the opinion that in view of the importance of cattle for 
all agricultural pornoses and of milch cows for health, and iu view of ra])id 
decimation of cattle due to indiscriminate slaughter for abnormal food supply for 
military purposes, a repres^'ntation be made by the Government of Ber gal to the 
Government of India to stop the jiurehase of cattle in Bengal for the military.” 

Mr. D, N. Srn (Opposition), who moved the resolution, ncalled that the 
Government of India had issued orders that no milcli or pregnant cows and bul¬ 
locks under 10 years of age should be slaughtered and instructions had also been 
issued to pass no animal which came under the ]>rotected calegorv when presentid 
at the military slaughter house. But these checks, according to the speaker, were 
.not successful in their ohjicts, and the situation had not impioved. Mr. f?en sug¬ 
gested that to meet the requirements of the delence services meat should be im¬ 
ported from other Allial countries and proper ebecks should be insiiiuicd to regu¬ 
late the slaughter of cattle. Mr. W. E, Shpwiih (European Grou))) said that in 
case it was found that theie was a shortage of sujqily, meat slumld be rationed 
and the Civil Supplies Minister must also examine the imssibiliiy of obtaining 
supplies of frozf ii meat from overseas. Intervening in the debate, the Chief Minis¬ 
ter, Bir Naziniu Idiii told the House that even before the (.lovernment received 
notice of this resolution they had taken up the question vith the local military 
authorities and he had received a letter from Major-Cieneral Stuart who had for¬ 
warded a brief note on the army system of obtaining local fresh Hup})lieH without 
encroaching on civil supplies. In forwarding the note, Major-General Stuart said : 
“We are doing our very utmost to take the minimum amount of our requirements 
from within the province. We appreciate, however, that one cannot he at war and 
have so many troops in a province without affecting the normal every day life of 
the civilians. I think the situation regarding meat, eggs and milk is a universal 
one all over India. But you can sec from the note that we are endeavouring to 
be self-contained and dependent on our own resources to the greatest possible 
extent.” The Assembly at this stage adjourned. 

Agricultural Income-Tax Bill 

10th. FEBRUARY The Bengal Agricultural Income Tax Bill, reported by the 
select committee, was placed for consideration to-day by Mr. C, Ooswami, 
Financy Minister. For the first time agricultural income was sought to be taxed 
in Bengal by this measure, the taxable minimum being an annual income of 
Rb. 3,500. Mr. S, N. Biswas (Bose Group in opposition) moved an amendment 
urging the recommittal of the Bill to the Select Committee with the direction that 
the proceeds of this taxation should be ear-marked for the benefit of the agricultur¬ 
ists and that the measure should be a temporary one. The discussion was adjourned 
till the 14th, February when by 92 to 54 votes, the Assembly rejected an 
amendment moved on behalf of the Bose Party in opposition urging for the 
recommittal of the Bill to the same Select Committee. The Government's motion 
for taking the Bill into cooBideration clause by clause was then passed without a 
division. During the discussion on the Bill clause by clause, the Finance Minister, 
Mr. T. 0. Ooswami, indicated that the Government’s intention was to bring the 
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provisions of the Bill into operation from the bep^inning of the next financial year. 
On the next day, the 15th. Febraai^, during the second reading of the Bill the 
European Group voted with the Opposition on an amendment moved by the latter. 
I'he amendment, which was lost by 74 to 68 votes, sought to bring the Bill into 
line with the Indian Income-Tax Act by excluding agricultural income of a casual 
and non-recurring nature from the scope of the Bill. In another division on an 
Opposition amendment to the Bill, when the Knropcan group remained neutral, the 
Government won by a majority of 13 votes while in two other divisions, Govern¬ 
ment majority was 50, European group voting witli them. 

Food Pricer in Bengal 

11th. FEBRUARY'.—The fixation of minimum prif-es of rice, paddy and jute 
in parity with the prices of other commodities was urged in a non-ollicial re.olutioii 
moved by a member of the Karat Bose group. 'Ihe resoliiiion, which was lost with¬ 
out a division, demanded that immediate ste|»B should be taken by the Bengal 
Government in this respect and the Centra! (lOvernment should be moved in the 
matter if necessary. Kefilying to the debate, Mr. H. S. Suhrav ardy. Minister for 
Civil Supplies, said that I'lices had fallen and were falling in certain areas. The 
position of (jovernment was that they would ktep a sharp look-out regarding prices. 
Government considered that juicis at the present moment in Bengal as a whole, 
were above the level at which the Minister would like to see it fall. He ho])ed that 
hy their procuremetit policy they would he. able to lower prices still further. After 
Government had been able to move for.dhtiiffs from the surplus to the deficit areas, 
they would consider the question of starting cheaj) grain shojis where a large 
number of people were unable to buy even at a reduced rate. He stated that 
Government were still ])ursuing their relief measures and had kept gruel kitchens 
open in certain areas. He apttealed to the members of the House to use their 
influence to induce the fteople to take bajra. Ko far as tlie qurstion of fixation of 
minimum prices of rice and paddy was cot»ccrned, he said that the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment would have to take the consent of the (lOvcinmeut of India before taking 
any such step. The Minister accepted the principle {)f the resoliirioj), but be thought 
it was not a practical pronositiou now having regard to the present condition. The 
resolution was put to vote and was lost without a division. 

Rationing in Calcdtta 

14lh. FEBRUARY'.—The Speakt?' ruled out an adjournment motion tabled by 
Dr. 8. I*. Monkerjae to-day to discuss “t le situation arising out of the defects in the 
working of the rationing scheme for Calcutta which Itas become manifest after ita 
operation for a fortnight, which, if not forthwith rcniovcd, will seriously endanger 
the health of the people.” Ktressing that tlie matter was of great importance, Dr, 
Mookerjee pointed out that the manner in which the scheme had been sought to be 
worked out had created a situation which thicaltnid the life and health of the 
people of the city. He remarked that in view of the nature of the allegatioi.s which 
had been made in the statement appended to the motion and the physical '.demons¬ 
tration of which he proposed to place before the House, he hoped that the motion 
would be allowed. Pieseuting before the House some packages of foodstuff's, Dr. 
Mookerjee remarked : ‘‘'Ihere are lots of inseets in them." Objecting to leave being 
granted for the motion, Mr. Fazlur Rahman, Chief Whip of the Government Party, 
said that the matter was neither urgerit nor of recent occurrence. He maintained 
that the nature of defects as alleged by Dr. Mookerjee batl not bteji indicated, nor 
had it been shown how it aflected the life and health of the people. It was baaed 
only on a presumption. 

'ihe Chair then ruled the motion out of order without assigning any reason. 

Govt. Callousness to Ktorm Victims 

An Opposition motion, which sought to discuss the "(‘allousncKs and indiflTerence 
shown by the authorities in not attending to the victims of a storm, which was the 
cause of sinking of the steamship ‘Rudra’ operating on the H ulaphat-Bagerhat line 
and many country boats in the river Kaeha in the district of BarisaMn suppressing 
(he news for 11 days so that relatives and the sympathetic public could not do 
their little bit in this matter, and in ordering the holding of only an official enquiry 
at a place far removed from the place of occurrence'* was also ruled out of order, 
Mr. Karat Bose’s Release 

I6th. FEBRUARY The Government of Bengal had officially no locus standi 
in the matter of release, or transfer to Bengal, of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, said 
the Chief Minister, Sir Nazimuddin, replying to a question in the Assembly to-day. 
Asked if the Chief Minister was aware that the allowance given to Mr. Bose’s 
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Biij*,nin(j of Houses at Midnapuk 

iRth FEP ‘.—One hundred and ninety-five C'on^^efiP camps and houHea 

1 1 iiai ■ ht lon^rin^ to Cioveninient, imblic hodit s and private individuals 

ol ,y Ciuvcrnniei’.t lorces and Conp,fePH naprctively diniiif: the Ini-t five, 
were burn Bub-divisions of Tnniink and Clontui tMidnapore district), 

months,to a Htatenunt uiiule by the Chief Minipltr, t:5ir Nazi mud ^vn dining, 
‘‘'^'^ wion-iimc in tfie Assembly to-day. 

Of these cases of incendiarism, all but JO oc urnd. he stated, before the 
clone wbicii pi'secd over the district about the end cd lObJ. 

The Cbiiet Minister addtd iliat, in addition to ihesv, villapcre hurnt three 
Coiorees camps and houses in the district. 

At-kid wiiHi was the authority of the Cliief Minister ftr sayiuji: that louses 
were burnt by tlie Coegress, tr^ir Nazimuddin said that it was tlie report of the 
local otfieeis. 

Replying to a supplementary question, whether “in view of the widespread 
iiiceiKiiarism ci mn itied by Govtrnnient s foicts. (Jovirnmeut was prepartd to 
enquire into the niat,t<T,” the Chief Minister said that he fHi that it was the duty 
of the (tovernment then in power to have dealt with this (jinstion. A Government 
that came into otlice after an interval of IS months (onld nut go and look into this 
question. 

Asked what were the objects in luinung housts of CiUgieKsmni and Congress 
offices by Government fi icfs, tlie Chitd Ministir said that, as far as l.e could fiiul 
out, it appeared that action in each case was taken in resioring law and onbr. 

Asked wlietlui the ‘iei>ression scheme’ was still continuing in Mulnapme dis¬ 
trict, Bir Nazimuddin said that his report from 'ramluk nria was latl er bud. Ihne 
had bee’ll cases of kidnarping and realisation of “fims” fu m tbose snp) oriing 
Government forces. Itecently in u case, a “fine” of Rs. DtiO was lealisid from one 
person by some unknown persons. 

Tlie Chief Minister addal that he had also received a representation that cer¬ 
tain oppressions were committed by the jiolice. lie had callid for report, and 
])roposed to lake action if it was found that there was any truth iu it. "On tl'e 
other hand, 1 would like to take this opportunity to bring to the notice of mem¬ 
bers of the House, that parts of Taniluk area are still very bad and lliere is every 
reason to believe that persons who are being kidnapjiFd and murdered there, belong 
both to the Hindu and Muslim communititp, and arc tbose who have snjtported 
the forces of Government,” he said. 

Answering the question wlietlier the present Government were considering the 
desirability of rehabilitating the destitute pieibons who bad been thrown out of their 
homes and belongings as a result of incendiarism and arson committed by Govern¬ 
ment forces, Hir Nazimuddin said that they had got no other policy of rehabilita¬ 
tion apart from the policy adopted by the Revenue Department as relief measures. 


Financial Statement for 1914-45 

The Bengal Budget estiniHtiH fiir 1944-45, introduced next, showed a defeeit 
of Rs. 840 lakhs. The revenue is estimated at Its. 1^,197 lakhs and the expenditure 
at Rb, ii,04H lakhs. The eorrcspoiiding'; figures for 1943-44 are revenue Rs. 2,134 
lakhs, expenditure Hs. 3,254 lakhs and deficit Rs. 1,120 lakhs. 

The year 1944-45 will close with a negative lialance of Rs. 1,065 lakhs. Kx- 
plaining why the closing balance was shown “unashamedly as a minus one” and 
he had adopted the unprecedented course of presenting a budget in which no steps 
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hftd been taken to make good the expected depletion of their balance, the Finance 
Minister, Mr. T. C. Onswami, said that in November last the Government of 
Bengal addressed the Government of India and asked for a subvention. So far 
no reply had been received from the Government of India, but he was hopeful 
that assistance would be forthcoming. “In seeking financial assistance from the 
(Centro in our ])rc8ent difficulties, 1 do not consider it is charity for which we are 
asking’’ said the Finance Minister. ‘'The financial settlement that governs the 
allocation of revenue between the Centre and the Provinces was designed for 
normal times and in the circurnstanceB of to-day it would be as inequitable as 
it would be inipra' ticable to suggest that Bengal must work out its own salvation 
within the limits of the Niemeyer Award. 

The Finance Minister added that he had come to believe in the motto ‘Heaven 
liolps those who help themselves’ and in the two years lf)hi-44 and l!‘t4-45 he 
hojied to raise ten crores more revenue than was raised in the two preceding 
years, apart altogether from larger receipts iiii'Ier income-tax. He hoped, therefore, 
that it would be agreed that "we have bestirred ourselves to gooil purpoHe,” At the 
same time he did not wish to convey the impression that "we have exhausted our 
own rcP0nr<‘c8 or that I sliall not be called upon to moke futher demands on the 
Laxtiayer before the end of the year." 

CoRv Of Famine Belief Operations 

No event in recent years had so stirred the public conscience as the Bengal 
famine, and it was no liyperbole to say that the history of the province during 
the two years lOKl-44 and l9J4-4.'> was the tale of tl:ai tuniine and the measures 
taken to combat it, to deal with its aftermath and to prevent a recurrence. The 
revised estimate of the cost of famine relief operations in the current financial 
year was lis. bGo laklis. 'I'he Finance Minister said that the people would ever 
remember tlie (l(?cp sympathy and understanding that j)rompied the Viceroy, 
Lord >Yav(irs visit. His decision to ]>ut ti e Army on the job was an outstanding 
decision, realistic and statcHmanlike. 'Jhe aseistance given by the Army brought 
about an immediate improvement in the famine situation and when cp’demics, the 
inevitable aflermuih of famine, made their appearance, the Army ogaiu came to 
the rescue. 

Famine relief expenditure in 1914-15 wos estimated at Rs. 261 lakhs. “We 
are hoping that with sustained improvement in the economic situation it will be 
possible to ffiV'ct considerable reduction in expenditure on test works and gratuitous 
relief’, said tlie Finance Minister. “'Jhe budget accordingly luovides for half a 
crore under test works and a crore under gratuitous relief. .'Special medical ope¬ 
rations will however have to he contiiuud for a good ]*arL of the coming year, and 
the esiimaleon this account has been ]mt at Us. (kJ lukhs.” 

'rhe cost of the (bvil Supjilies Di partinent was one crore of rn]'eeR in 1943-44 
and Us. 118 lakhs in 1914-45. These figures did not include the 1 o(;r on the De¬ 
partment’s trading w hich had been placed at Us. 9^ crores and Us. .) crores 
resi>ectivcly. 

No separate provision bad been includid in the estimate for rehabilitation of 
the pcoj^le ruined as a result of the famine but it was certain that large sums 
would be required fur the purpose, qiiis was the great ]>rtj!)lem before them, the 
after-famine problem, said the Finance Minister, {^hort-term sebtmes had actively 
been taken in hand and would be dovetailed into long-term projects, involving 
legislation and large financial outlays width aimed at the permanent amelioration 
of the condition of the people. 

The Finance Minister said that the total capital outlay involved iu the current 
year in the large scale trading transactions by the Government to promote heal¬ 
thier marketing eonditions in respect of certain commodities, principally foodgrains, 
was Its. 76 crores. of wdiich Us. 41 crores was derived from the sale proceeds and 
represented turnover of stocks. The loss involved in these transactions had been 
placed at Us. 3^ crores. For 1944-45 a total outlay of Ua. 81 crores and a loss of 
Rs. 5 crores were estimated. 

Arrangements to Raise Funds 

Indicating the means by which the funds for outgoings so greatly in excess 
of revenue receiiits had been obtained, the Finance Minister said that in the early 
months of the current year they relied mainly on the Central Government for 
the necessary accommodation and between June and October last they received loans 
and advances totalling Rs. 12 crores. l.ater, the Government ot India indicated 
that they desired the Provincial Government to make their own arrangements to 
23 
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raise funds in the open market or through normal trade channels. Arrangements 
were, therefore, made with the Imperial Bank of India for the opening of cash 
credit accounts for the financing of various trading operations. For the cash 
procurement scheme, a cash credit account with a limit of Ks. 8 crores repayable 
not later than December 31, 1943, was arranged. The total amount drawn against 
this account was Ks. 221 lakhs and the account was repaid in full on December Bl, 
1943. For the “aman” procurement scheme and other cognate schemes they had 
arranged a cash credit account with a limit of Ks. 25 crores, repayable not later than 
December 31, 1944. 

A 8})ecial provision of Ks. 50 lakhs had been made for the Grow More Food 
campaign in 1944-45, said the Finance Minister. The provision in the current year 
was Ks. 135 lakhs. The reason why the allotment in the coming year was so much 
smaller was that the sinews for several of next year’s schemes would be purchased 
during the current year. 

The revised estimate for the current year under “Public Health’* was placed 
at Ks. 82 lakhs against Rs. 36 lakhs in 1942-43. The “Equipments” for the next 
year were placed at Ks. 61 lakhs. In the two years the increase in public health 
expenditure over the normal of Ks. 36 lakhs amounted to Ks. 75 lakhs. 

Nearly eleven crores of riipces have been spent in one form or other by the 
Bengal Government, oti the relief of distress connected with the famine in Bengal. 
This includes Ks. 350 lakhs on gratuitous relief. Ks. 125 lakhs on test relief. 
Ks. 53 lakhs on emergency medical relief, Ks. 46 lakhs being excess expenditure under 
Public Health, Rh. 350 lakhs being loss sustained due to sale of foodstuff's to the 
public below cost, or the deliberate deiueciation of the vali.e of Government stocks, 
Rs. 54.8 lakhs on larger expenditure for the Grow More Food schemes; and Rs. 
82.81 lakhs on dearness allowance to low-paid employees. 

Kkn(mi/b IShare Of Income-Tax. 

Mr. T. C Goswami, Finance Minister, in presenting the budget estimates, 
added the following to his printed budget statement: 

“Since this statement was according to custom sent to the Press, I have rece¬ 
ived intimation from the Government of India that our share of the income-tax 
pool, both this year and next year, is likely to be a crore and ten lakhs more than 
was expected when the budget was framed. This extra recipt will reduce onr 
revenue deficit to 10 crores, 18 lakhs this year and 7 crores. 36 lakhs in 1941-45”, 
The Assembly at this stage adiourned. 

Death of Mrs. Gandhi Condoled 

24tb. FEBRUARY :—“She represented the best and nol>leBt in Indian woman¬ 
hood—quiet and unaHsuining and yet resolute and devoted to her duty”, observed 
the Deputy Speaker, Mr. Syed Jahduddin Hasheiny, making a reference 
to the death of Mrs. Gandhi in the House this afternoon. Mr. llashemy 
who presided in the absence of the Speaker, added ; “She avoided the limelight, 
but nevrer shirked resiionsibiliiy and devoted her life whole-heartedly to the service 
of her noun try. In B[)ite ot many-sided activities, she was a good house-wife. Many 
feel that due to her personal attention, her illustrious husband was able to achieve 
success in his fields of activity. Ky her death, India has sustained an irrer)arable 
loss.” The Assembly decided to send a message of condolence to Mahatma 
Gandhi, aiad adjourned for half an hour as a mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased. 

General Discussion of Budget 

25lh. to 28th. FEBRUARY :—The need for the formation of an all-parties 
Government in Bengal was stressed by some speakers during the general discussion 
of the Budget on the 28th. evening. Mr. Oiasvddin Ahmed (Krishak IToja) expressed the 
view that only an all parties’ Government could hope to solve, to a certain extent, 
the problems with which Bengal was faced to-day. The present Governor had 
started discussion with the or)poHition party leaders. His past records showed that 
Mr. Casey was a realist and perhaps he had realised, the speaker added, that the 
problems with which the jirovince was faced to-day could only be Bucceesfully 
tackled by the united efforts of all parties. Mr. C. Griffiths (Anglo-Indian) urged 
the formation of an all parties Government with a non-communal leader at its 
head. His other suggestion was that Section 93 should be brought into operation 
and the Governor should administer the aff*airg of the province with the help of an 
Advisory Board which should include representatives of all parties. The House 
adiourned till the next day. the 26tb, February, when Mr. Ahmed Alt Mirdha 
(Ministerialist Party) said that there was a cry for a National Government. They 
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did not believe in the deserters from the Congress or from the Muslim League; the 
country did not want them ; they were not a disciplined body. Let the official 
Congress come forward and let there be a settlement between Hindus and Muslims 
and if in their wisdom they thought that there should be a National Government, 
let there be such a Government, The present Governor of Bengal had already 
held discussions with certain persons. Mr. Ali would like to warn His Excellency 
that these people did not enjoy the conlidein-e of the i)eople of the province. 'Jhe 
Assembly adjourned till Monday, the 2sth. February, when tlie general discussion on 
the budget coticludtd. Leaders of different parlies in the House participated in 
to-day’s debate which continued for nearly six hours. ^1 he proceedings were lively 
and full of incidents. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, leader of the Opposition, rising to 
wind up the discussion on behalf of the Opposition, sought the permission of 
the Chair to allow one of the members of his party to read out his speech in view 
ot the present state of his health. 

Pointing out that there was no precedent for allowiijg such a procedure, the 
Deputy Speaker, Mr. Sayed Jalaluddin HaHhemy. who was in the chair, however, 
allowed Mr. Huq to read out his speech, without rising in his chair. After Mr. Huq 
had read out a portion of his speech, one of the Opposition members stated that 
Mr. Huq’s strength was failing and some member should be allowed to read out 
his speech. From the Government side the Ciiief Wltip, Mr, Fazlul Rahman took 
objection to such a procedure being adopted as he thought it would create a bad 
preceden t. 

The Chair, after pointing out that the rules did not debar or allow such a 
])rocpanre, in exercise of the }»rerogative vested in him allowed one of the Gj)po8ition 
members to read out Mr. Huq’s speech. 

Mr. Fluq, however, said at this stage that although he was old and in week health, 
he did not ask for any privilege and he would himself read out his 8]>etch. After Mr. 
Huq had concluded his long speech and before the Finance Minister rose to wind 
iif> the discussion ori behalf of the Government, Dr. Nalinakshya (Official Con¬ 

gress) said that he bad been directed to say on behalf of the Opposition parties 
that in view of the discourtesy shown to the Leader of the Opposition they would 
take no further part in the day’s proceedings. 

As the Opposition parties were withdrawing from the Chamber, the Chair 
remarked that courtesy demanded that they remained In the House. The Oppo¬ 
sition f)arties then retired from the House and tl\#! Finance Minister in a short 
speech wound up the discussion on behalf of the Government before empty Opposition 
benches. 

In his speech, Mr. Huq said that the bankruptcy of the Bengal Government 
as disclosed in the present budget was apj^alling and staggering. Referring to the 
present Ministry he said that here the Ministers were not responsible to the legis¬ 
lature at all, but were responsible to Mr. Jinnah as the bead of the Muslim League. 
In others words the Ministers were working the machine of provincial autonomy 
not in accordance with the wishes of the people of even the guidance of the Gover¬ 
nor, but according to the dictates of a dictator utterly ignorant of the real feelings 
of the people. 'I'he .Muslim League Ministers had refused to co-operate with the Mus¬ 
lims wiio were not in the Ijeagiie and hence the idea of a National Government 
could not he carried out. He thought that by their irrespousible policy aud reck¬ 
less extravagance the Ministry had brought about one of the most devastating 
famines unknown in history. 

On behalf of the European group its leader, Mr. D, Hendry said that no 
Ministry in Bengal had to take office at a more critical time nor to face more 
difficult problems and heavier responsibilities than the present Ministry. He thought 
that the Ministers, individually and collectively, had not shirked their responsi¬ 
bilities. They had tackled their very difficult problems with energy and deter¬ 
mination and had worked well together as a team, iheir actions hitherto entitled 
them, in their opinion, to full support in the House. 

Ban on Statement on Food Situation 

2nd. MARCH The banning by the Government of Bengal of the publication 
of a joint statement, issued by the leaders of the parties in Opposition, was the sub¬ 
ject of an adjournment motion moved by Mr. AT. S. Roy, Leader of the Bengal 
Congress (Official) Parliamentary Party in the Bengal Legislative Assembly, tnis 
evening. The motion was rejected by the House by 99 to 79 votes, members of the 
European group voting with the Government. The motion inter alia stated that 
the leaders' statement “criticised the observations of the Food Secretary of the 
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Government of India on the food pituation in Bengal, as published recently in the 
local news-papers.” 

Asking for the lenre of the Moii'C, Mr. Hoy, in a ehort Btatcment, said that 
it was reported in the new8pa])pr8 in Cfilcntta on February 25 that tiie Food Secre¬ 
tary of the Government of India, Mr. L. II. lluUdurjgH, made certain obMcrvations 
on the 22nd Fcbrimry at new Lelhi, .>n the food situation in Jlengal in which 
among other tilings, iie deprecated all attempts at “taking Bengal into a second 
famine” and condemned defeatism. The lead* of the different parties in Opposi¬ 
tion in the Bengal J^egislative Assembly then' I »'», issut'd a joint statement to the 
press in Oalciitia criticising the approach made l.y Mr. Hutcniiigs in dealing with 
the present food situation and warning the Government against com])IacTncy in 
high quarters and the expression of ]noufl vvislics wi.i o had been at tin* root of 
the deterioration in the food situation in diis ]»rovincc lust year, • Friday, 
February 25, Mr. ,1. A. Burder, President of tin’ Beng- I Cliamber of nnnerce, 
made certain oliservations in the course of his Ihesidtoiti il ndcinss nt tii* annnid 
meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce that among other tilings ‘‘injn li . ions 
articles in the press” on the present food sitnation, amounted to ‘‘fifth column 
activity.” Shortly after tliis, it was learnt yesterday that the Government of Bengal 
had banned the publication of the joint statement issued by the parly leaders and 
hence this adjournment motion ” 

The Chief Minister suggested that public galleries and the Press should be 
cleared during the discuKsitm of the motion, as otherwise the object ui banning the 
statement would be defeated. 

The Chair, liowever, did not agree with the suggestion. The Opposit ion speakers 
characterised Mr. H iitcliings’ statement as “being incorrect and irren; unsible.” 
They also characterised Government action in banning the publication of the 
statement as “smacking of the Nazi method.” 

Moving the motion, Mr. K. S. Hoy said that the issue raised by this motion 
was whether one had the right to differ from this Ministjy and wbetbtr one bad 
the right to give expression to that view. Dr. S. P. Mookeijce, describing the action 
taken by the (lovernment as a “gangster method,” said that what tlie leaders liad 
stated in their statement was, firstly, that Mr. Jlulchings had eome and given his 
opinion witliout getting into touch with non-official piililie opinion ; secondly, there 
was a definite indication of a ri'^e in prices of rice in dilffient caits of (be province, 
and thirdly, that a Aiinistry which was actuated by party considcruiions could not 
be expected to restore t>ublic confidence. 

Kci/lying to the debate, Sir Nazivinddin made it clear that the Government had 
passed no order but at the press conference some time ago Government gave an 
indication of Ibcir pol' y (o the j rcrs and lavc tlie. gucial advice that nothing 
should be publishcnl regarding the food siluatiou which was likely to undermine 
public confidence at the ]tresent time. As far as this particular matter was con¬ 
cerned the press asked for their advice and Government gave them the advice. 
No definite order was issued by the Government in this mutter. “We have made 
it clear to the Pre s,’’ the Premier Observed, “that they have full liberty to criticise 
the Ministry ns such and they have got full liberty to say what they like about the 
Ministry. The only condition made is with regard to tlic fcod policy of the 
Government. The whole field of administration is oi'cri to their criticism and 
attack and the press had attacked us very mercilessly and we have never taken 
action against it. But as regards the food question, il is absolutely on a different 
footing. Here, it is not the Ministry which is going to be injured by rucIi an 
attack but it is the teeming millions of Bengal who would suficr from those attacks. 
It is a matter of surprise that of all persons. Dr. S. P. Mookerjre should bo the 
one man to accuse us of gangster method. He forgets that my policy has always 
been to give him the widest latitude in attacking this Government throughout 
Bengal and outside. In spite of the advice that I should take action, J have 
always refrained from using the Defence of India Act towards a poliiictd opponent 
who is trying to attack me so far as my position as a Minister is concerned and 
have always endeavoured that this Ministry shall not abuse the l)efcnce of India 
Rules as was done by the last Ministry.” Sir Nazimuddin asked the members of 
the House to realise the effect which the statement issued by the leaders from 
time to time regarding the food situation had on the cultivators and agiiculturists. 
In this connection, ho referred to the message broadcast by the Nows Chronicle 
correspondent, which he said had a disastrous effect on agriculturists and cultiva¬ 
tors who felt encouraged not to bring their stocks to the market as a result of 
that statement. The motion was rejected by 99 votes to 79, 
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ORPHANAGES & WIDOWS* HOMES BILL 

Orphanages & Widow’s Homes Bill 

3pd. MARCH :—The ABsembly paHsed to-day Beyam Farhut Bano Khanam^s 
Biii^al (ISuperviBioii) of Orpbanai»eB and Widows’ Home Bill. "J be Bill aimed to 
provide for controlling^ the working of Orphanajics, Widows' Homes and similar 
other institutions in Bengal. All such institutions, the Bill laid down, would have 
to take licence from Government for functioning. Explaining the reasoti for bring¬ 
ing furwaid this iioaHure, the Begum f?aheba said that there were a good number 
of institutions which carried on clandestine traflic in women and girls. 'Jhey 
managed to evade detection as their nefarious activities were conducted under cover 
of institnlions so camonflaged as to give an apy»earance of social or philanthropic 
organisationH, The need for this legislation had become all the more necessary and 
urgent now in view of post-famine conditions prevailing in ihe province. For some 
time past, she went on to say, there had been ymhlic agiiution regarding traffic in 
destitute women and girls as a result of famine. An expert survey which was 
conducted recently had disclosed that as a result of distress and desliiiition there 
In.d been innrc deaths among adult males than adult females. 'Jhis m«ant that a 
very barge number of women had lost their husbands, parents and guardians. It 
was therefore natural to apprehend that these women would fall easy prey to 
hocial vices and might therefore fall into the hands of designing yieisons who might 
trade in these homeless women. The House then dispised of a large number of 
non-officials bills and adjourned. 

17th. MARCH Members came to blows in the Assembly to-night on the 
occasion of voting of the budget demand under 'General administration*. The 
incident occurred before the Chair rose to put the cut motions to vote. Certain 
Government party members objected to two Opi'osition members sitting by the 
side of another member in the Ministerialist Party back benches, Thereupon the 
Chialr rtquested the raernhers to return to their respective blocs. In the meantime, 
three or four Government party members had rushed to that part of the House, 
where these two Oppositioii members were sitting and a melee ensued. Jostling, 
pushing and confusion prevailed in that part of the House for some time, in the 
midst of which the Chair suspended the business of the House for half-an-hour. 
Leaders of different partiis intervened and separated the members involved. 

After the House had re-assombled, Mr. K. S. Roy, Leader of the Official 
Congress Party, demanded on behalf of the Opposition an unqualified apology frou 
the Government yiarty member who, he alleged, had struck a blow at an Opyiosition 
jnirty member, 'The Government party member concerned, explaining the situatior, 
said that after the Chair’s ruling to the effect that the two Opposition members 
should go to their respective blocs, he went to help the Government party members 
in that part of the Plouse, When be arrived there the Opposition member in 
question pushed him and raised his hand, whereupon he also pushed him arid 
struck a blow at him. He apologised to the Chair and to the House for the 
dihtiirhance that had been created due to him. He was sure the Opposition member 
would also apologise. 

Mr, A, K. Fazlul Haq, Loader of the Opx>OBition, gave his version of the 
incident of the evening in the House. 

Giving his version of the incident, Mr. A, M. A. Zainan (the Opposition 
member concerned) said that after the Chair’s ruling he was trying to come out 
when he was obstructed by a Government party member sitting by his side. Mr. 
Zuman added that he was telling an Opposition member who was sitting in that 
bench to come to their side when some Government party members rushed to that 
place and struck blows at him. 

On an appeal from the Chair, the incident, however, ended happily, both Mr. 
K. NoorudJin (the Government y>arty member concerned) and Mr. Zuman coming 
to Uie centre of the House and shaking hands with each other amidst loud 
applause from all sections of the House. This incident took over an hour’s time 
of the House. 



Government of the Punjab 

Budget for 1944-45 

A realized Burpliis of Rb. Rn4 lakhB instead of the estimated deficit of Rb. 10 
lakhB for a reviFcd siirpluH ol Rb. lakhs instead of the estimated 

surplus of Rh. 50 lakhs for the current \eur and an estimated suri'lus of Ks. ;},b0 
lakhs for 1944-46—this is the happy position of the finances of the Riinjab. Even this 
huge surplus, the F'inance Minister, the Hon’hie 8ir Manohar Lai stated, in introduc¬ 
ing the budget in the Punjab Legislative Assembly at l.iahore on the 3rd. March 1944, 
waste bo realized after all the proposals for new expenditure ou behalf of 
Administrative departments had heen accepted by the Uovernment, for the first 
time in his experience, without the sli^hlist alteration. 

The nevr expenditure t>rovidcd in the hiulget is Ks. 159 lakhs of which Rs. 
54.62 lakhs go to the Beneficent deparimcnts, the total budget provision for which 
stands at Rs. 4Gl lakhs. 

The Finance Minister announced amongst other things a grant to the I’unjab 
University for establishing a Dcparlmcni of (Jeography, a building grant for the 
Kinnaird College for Women, grant for the (:hlt»l'li^;llm^ ni (»f a (lovernment High 
School for Girls at Khanewal, an additional provisuui oi Rs. 17^ lakhs for Public 
Health, the Lahore Improvement Trust being one of the bentficiaries and an 
increased provision of Rs. 5 lakhs for Industries. 

Introducing the Rudj^et Estimates of the Punjab lor the }eiT in the 

Punjab Legislative Asseinliiy. Hir Aianoiiar l^ul said 

1 rise to-day in the conscinusnesH of further Plren^th to the markedly sucitss- 
ful financial record of the Punjab under Provincial Autonomy. We liuvc lieeii aide 
to withstand without any detriuunt to our I'ro'iramme ol advance the ) ressiire of 
severe famine; and ihe exiumens of tiu’ war, uIvm.>h diiiieiili to estimai<', fiave 
been hitfierto lioldly facal ami siacessfiiUy met. d'iie wai, iiowever, raises fresh 
problems—the ensuring of food supplies t'niticiilarly in deficit areas in the country 
as a whole, and in onr own piovinee relieving against the distress eansed by 
inordinate rise in the piite of the meesHanes (d life. The I*nnjah lias iilayed a 
strikingly sucecssl'nl pail in i(').Tird to these piohleins. In to h ilusc vitul inatteis 
leal prudence guided our Htq)S, and we can to-day justly hold onr Ixouls }ii{.'h. 
War brings in iie train iiian> social and economic prohiems. Your Gioeiiimeni is 
watching iliese with the utim'st oi vipilnuiM', hiepini: lelore it ihe guiding prin¬ 
ciple of title welfare ol Uie masscH. jtiiriii" tlse pskSt y< ar meihi^ds to i luce the 
well-being of tlu; mast'cs on n fiiin lounoaLioi; iiave lain iurtiur iiudidi, and ii 
hcjped thal Govi'vnm* nt't- vigfiof - t ^ icy m ipis n.ji:*) \.'!i In gin to hear tangihlk- 
and Bubstantial finii at an early date. 'Ihe sehcmcB of post-war reconBlruction are 
as yet only at an initial stage and wholly uncertain in shape, but it is gratifying 
to feel that your financcB to-day liold a fair promise to enable us to face them 
when they emerge in definite form from their present state of preliminary consi¬ 
deration. 

I propose here to invite attention oni> to the rnciie Ralicnt facts of our ])iovin- 
cial finance. For a detailed account set. foiih with ‘laboiate care reference must 
be made to the very lucid exjdanatoiy Aicn (iiandum by the Finance t^ccretary. In 
the earlier paragraphs of his Mcmoiaudum he has considered certain recent out¬ 
standing features of our economic life, euch as the food situation, exjiort of food 
grains from the province, the ‘Grow More Food’ campaign and measures of control 
against profiteering and hoarding. To these 1 have not been able to advert, as they 
lie largely beyond my strict purview. 1 must attempt a Burvey unencumbered by 
detail to help of three years during 1942-43, 3943-44 and 1944-45 would be about 
eight crorefl. 

The Finance Minister’s R))cech revealed that as against the budget estimates 
of the current year of Ks. 3,77 lakhs the budget for 1944-45 stood at Ks. 4,04 
lakhs and there was an increase under nearly every head but were specially under 
“Education” (particularly women’s education), ‘Medical, Public Health and ludus- 
tries.’ The Punjab University has been given a substantial grant for the establish¬ 
ment of a Department of Geografkhy and the institution of classes in Pharmacy. 
Liberal grants have been made for vernacular education and expansion of compuL 
aory primary edccation and provision had been made for the grant of dearness 
allowance to teachers in schools conducted by Local Bodies. Two large cotton tex¬ 
tile mills are likely to be established soon. 



Government of the N. W. Fr, Province 

Bvid 2 :et for 1944-45 

The OKliiiinterf i-iii-Milttl cn :le nth. March 1945 for the jcar 1944-45 

in the Frontier Letiialative Asaembly at Fenhawar, by Sardar Addur Rah Khan^ 
Finance Miniater, disclofled a deficit of lie. 2,1)5 lakha. 

“Our eHtiroatr of revenue rcccii)t.a is Uh. 220.8J lukhs,” the Minister said, 
“ap^ainst which an cxocnditnrc of Ks. 2Ld).47 lak.Ma is anneipated, rcHultinp in a 
rleficit of Kf. 2,1)5 laKcn, A part of thiB dtfi' ii vill Ik- co^oIcd by additional 
revenue from tl'C t’hniblin;; of rh ^ iainrnt i>t i nx, il tiic proj>oHed lUtaFure in 

this rcHpcct, will'h will hboiily bv hod i'cforc thr llons^*, is adofitcd. 

The Ojovernimnl entered ilic current yrar with a revenue balance of Rb. 44, 
ll lakliH. d'he deficit on the cnrrcj.t jear’s ivuikinp; is now forecast at Rs. 2.96 
lakhs and the closin^; bulancc. ('ii the 5ls‘. of this luon.h will, accordingly, be Rs. 
41,15 lakhs. 

Important iteina of new expei.tlitnre arc the r.mfdrhiii}: of the Tnkkarwah 
distributory on the 1‘aharpur l-anal, coj-rtniciion ff i of tiie Kabul river 

ri^ht bank lift irriu:ation n-hciuf, . (.u't ;K.i»)n ot the \cini.t-nlar middle t chools at 
/luda and Sheikitan into Aiiuh-'l'j\iii mnulh H(h. ols rcvisiou ot the jay of assi^- 
I'lnt hiir^cons, ])r<!vihiun cl tvso amhuian -tK m ihc Lady L,('tiding:; liospital, I’esha- 
war, cxteiiHiofi of tljc siiuar rcx aicli rch'-u c ami tlu- AiarkcMnj; Depaitmcnt under 
Agriculture and I'rovincialisation of Vctcimaiv flosj ital, Tesiiawar. 

Commcniin^' generally on tiie financial poBirion oi the ])ruviiice, t!^ardar Abdiir 
Rah Khan aaiil : ^“Idie war has imi ostd on tl.i: provim ial exchiquer a heavy 
burden of temporary excemhtnic on t*c< Ouoi o! addii’ona) jioiice and (dlur security 
mcaKtires, dearutsB allowance, rise in i ricts of stojes ami lui.tdiah civil defence 
and expansion of l!.t' k^ccri tmiat, isc. Jt lu*b he»i) johsthlc til! new to nnet this 
heavy expenditure from iiuexpcctHl inenasts in icvtnm - I'lii.cipaily fiom taxts 
on income under the Nicmeyer Award and more inttiiHive exjilonation of our 
forcHtH, I'ron.' the fonm r Bonn e our csiiim;icd share ih L’b. J9,ro lakhs in 1943 44 
and Rr. 26.09 lakliR in ]94 l-4r). 9his, 1 may ohserve, is coiiRiderahly more than 
the total pum which at tin* time of the Mcmtytr Awaid this piovime ex]'ected 
to re<'cive at the end of the hn-ycar dcY<..lutiou peiii-d or ihtn (vir Biqcand to lie 
]» 08 Bible before ilic outbreak (4 the war. 9 he pit sen • realc ot our rreei])tB under 
ihiH head is ahiioimal and we cannot ctiiiiit ihis st urce oi income to finance our 
p:rowin|j: recurring coin mil rneiits. loi it will blmnk as I'du.Mcns in taxts on income 
and the excesb profiis lax me made by tlie Cioxtrnimnt of India. We cannot 
afford to continue thic tx.loitation of our foiiMs at tlu iiiU* w( aie doiup. In fact, 
feclinjiR have already too far. t5o far aB revtniie is conceimd, lean >carB lie 

ahead of us. Oiir cxicidituTe will continne at the i>ieBini hiph rate for bOiuclime 
after the war and may actually incicuHe in volume wlun it is di\eited into ])eace- 
fid nation-huildin}: channels. J l.nvt' studied the pcssil)iliti» s of taj ping fresh 
sources of revenue and of inercaRing ivvermc fn m existing R(>urccB, but must 
confcps that 1 liave fnniid our so/pe to be disappoiniingly meagre. 

‘‘I am convinced tiiat, j.luccd as we arc, onr sh»LM*am lioi in the future is an 
increase in the amount of our subvention which is by far the laigeet single itern 
in our revenue binlget. The Subjecis (.'uiniuittee of lOird rtcommendtd a basic sub' 
v« ntion of 117 lekhs and also lemarktd that if the selumes of new expenditure 
then umlm- eonsideiatioii were takui into account, the hulivenlion would amount 
<0 lin. 140 lakliH rising tuch ycai by Rs. 4 lakhs to a n axiinnm of Rs. 162 lakhs. 
9 h(.se recommendations were not acet pted by the (Government of India la canse of the 
great financial stringency thin pievahiit. ilie cxpinditnre of the ] rovince has, as 
1 have already rx])lnineil, increased c-onsideiahly since tl en, but the subvention 
from the Centre has remaimd staiioneiy. except for the indirect advantages derived 
by the province in common with the rest of India from the cancellaliou of the 
lire-autonomy debt and distribution of income tax revenue.” 



The Government of Madras 

Budget for 1944-45 

A ncl 8iirpliiB of Us. 044 lakhs is expected in 1944-45, accordinp to the budget 
estimato publislied on the 20th. March 1044 by the Madras (Government, llevenue 
is estimated at its. 30.20,38 lakhs and expenditure at Ks. 23,75.1)7 lakhs. 

Out of the surplus provision l»as been made for a net expenditure of I?b. 
80.64 lakhs on new schemes, including; additional coini ensaticii lo local bodies for 
loss of revenue from tolls and prtifession tax. 

Among the new schemes for which iirovision is made in the budget are grants 
to the Madras University for new technological conrses, opening of IIononis 
courses in Islamic History and C'ultuie and tlce JSatuial Science Group of the* 
Intermediate course in the Governrnent Muhammedan College, additional grants to 
aided elementary schools and panchayats tor payment of increased dearness allow¬ 
ance ; extension of rice rrseareh stations ; a speidal provision of Ks. 2 lakhs for 
the extension to all Labour Pepartment schools of free mid day meals for 
pupils. 

After ])roviding for new schemes and transferring Ks. .554 lakhs to the Revenue 
Leserve Fund for post-war reconstruction and development schemes a small suriilus 
111 Ks. 77 lakh is left. 

'Phe Government hint at the possibility of the Madras Tobacc^o Act beiuc 
ippe.ah (i in view of the levy of an exciee duty on tobacco by the C'entrul 
Government. 

Discouraging any hope that might be entertained of a possible reduction in 
taxation, the Ciovernment state that “it is essential to maintain substantially the 
existing level of taxation in IMadras for the period of the war, so that this Lroviiice 
will have considerable funds in hand for undertaking large development schemes 
after the war.” 


The Government of Bombay 

Budget for 1944-45 

No fresh taxation, a small reduction in the Urban Immovrable Property ^ax 
and a revenue surplus of Kh. 80 lakhs after providing Ks. 4,r.O 8(),0()0 for post-war 
reconstruction and Rs. 123 lakhs to the h^pecial Development Fund while continu¬ 
ing the nation-building activities of the Province, were the features of the Hoiubay 
Budget proposals for the year 1914-45 as published by the Government of Bombay 
on the ti9th. March 1944. 

The Governor of Bombay at a Press conference explained the pro]i08RlR and 
said he had taken care to see that continuity w’as maintained in the policy gover¬ 
ning the proposals. 

Increased revenue wras expected from the provincial share of the proceeds of 
income-tax reductions in expenditure of about Ks. 1 croie under famine relief arul 
about Ks. 40 lakhs on account of curtailment of AKP measures made possible by 
favourable war developments. The taxation measures introduced during the current 
year in respect of betting and entertainment and stamps were expected to yield 
Bb. 130 lakhs. 


Government of the Central Provinces 

Budget for 1944-45 

The C.P, Budget for ]044-45 revealed a surplus of Rs. 1 crore. The current 
year also according to revised estimates showed a surplus of over Rs. 1 crore. 

Excise and forest revenues are by far the highest and excise alone will yield 
this year about Rs. 1 crore. The share of this Province in the income-tax will also 
be in the neighbourhood of Rs. 1 crore* 
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There are no proposals for fresh taxation but the existing taxations including 
those imposed by the Congress Ministry for financing prohibition will be continued. 
A surcharge on the present court and registration fees is expected. A proposal to 
increase the entertainment tax is under consideration. 

The nucleus of the Post-war Reconstruction Fund is likely to be started with 
about Rb. 1 crore and will be doubled in 1944-45. 


The Government of Orissa 

Budget for 1944-45 

The fourth wartime budget for the province of Orissa as presented by Pandit 
Godnvnriti Misra, Finance Minister, in the Orissa Assembly at Cuttack on the 
isl. March 1944 revealed a deficit of Rs. 10.:U) lakhs in the budget estimates for the 
year 1914-45. With the “unex))ected and almost providential in.-rcase of Rs, 11.38 
lakhs” on account of share of income-tax the deficit is expected to be wiped out in 
full, leaving a small surphiK. 'I'lie budget estimates a total revenue of Rs. 
2 ,j 0,9G,U00, coin]iarcd with the revised estimate of Rs. 2,18.G9,0U0 for 1943-44, and 
expenditure charged to revenue Rs. 2,07,32,000 in 1944-45, compared with 
the revised estimate of Rs. 2,05,21,000 for the i)reviou3 year. The year which 
opens with a balance of Us. 87,Uu0 will close with a balance of Rs. 05,000. 

Prominent items of new expenditure, according to Pandit Godavaris Misra, 
would include Bcliemes in the Education and Medical Departments with the usher¬ 
ing in of the lltkal University which has been functioning since November 27, 1943, 
and the proposed gradual conversion of the Crissa Medical Bchool to a Medical 
College with effect from July next. 

The Finance Miidster said that Sir \\illiam Stampe, Irrigation Adviser to 
the Government of India, had recently surveyed almost all the 51 projects which 
are likely to irrigate ISO.(KK) acres, the additional production of foodgrains from 
which is expected to bo 25 lakhs luaunds of rice. 

Pandit Misra attributed the province’s ])resent poverty to want of attention in 
the past to development and to unsatisfactory finaucial adjustments in recent 
years and stressed the need for industrial development, for which there was little 
scope during the war. Immediately after the war the industrial needs of the 
province would urgently require attention. 


The Government of Assam 

Budget for 1944-45 

A Revenue deficit of Rs. 10,40,000 was disclosed by the Finance Minister, Mr. 
Abdul Matin Choadhury when he presented the budget for the year 1944-45 in the 
Assam Legislature at IShillong on the 2nd. March lii44. 

New schemes embodied in the Budget are more or Icbb of a routine type and 
do not indicate any reorientation of policy or inauguration of new project. 

The Assam Revenue Budget shows a deficit of Rs. 10,40,000 in spite of 
revenue increase because although the revenue receipts for the budget year are 
estimated at Rs. 4,51,71,0(11—an increase of about a crore of rupees over the 
estimated sanctioned receipts for the current year—it is more than counter- 
balauced by the increase in expenditure which is estimated at Rs. 4,62,11,000 
during 1944-45. 

The revenue budget would have shown surplus of Rs. 15,40,000 but for Re. 
25 lakhs being set apart from the Revenue to form the nucleus of the Post-War 
Reconstruction Fund and this is entirely responsible for the deficit of Rs. 10,40,000. 
Besides, the Govt, of Assam’s share of the divisible pool of the Income-tax receipts 
is expected to be still further increased in the budget year by another 11 lakhs 
of rupees, according to the figures, very recently received from the Government of 
India so that on the whole there should be a small surplus of about half a lakh 
even taking consideration of 25 lakhs of rupees for the Post-War Reconstruction 
Fund, the most of which will be covered by the additional 22 lakhs of rupees 
expected to be recovered during this year and the next year from the income- 
tax pool. 

The current year will close, according to the revised estimates, with a revenue 
24 
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surplus of Rb. 7,53,000 ap:ftinst an estimated deficit of Rs. 8,09,000 in the oripnal 
biidg;et. The closiuj: balaiife ie estimated at Rs. 99,63,000 and is actiiolly a deficit 
one if account is taken of Treasury Bills to the value of 2 crores which will be 
outstanding: on the 31st March, 194*1. The capital receipts for 1944-45 are estimated 
at Rs. 25,43.48,000 and capital expenditure at Rs. 25,58 60,000 thus leavinp: a 
closing surplus of Ks. 74,l],0iX). 

3 ’he increase in revenue receipts as showed in the both, the revised for 
1943-44 and the budget for 1941-45 is mainly responsible for the following among 
other things ; belter collections of land revenue due to imi)roved financial position 
of ryots and expansion of settlement as a result of Grow More Food ('Campaign 
and in the colonization areas ; increased receipt for forcHt produce to meet increased 
war demands ; increase in excise receipts due to larger consumption of hemp and 
other drugs ; increase in stamp receipts due to larger niiinbor of transfers of 
]iroperty as a ropult of the improvement in the financial condition of the poimlation 
in general ; refund which the Assam Government will get from the Centre on being 
relieved from the share of the cost of Assam JliflcB and to the recovery of the 
amount due from the Government of India for additional police emjdoyed on the 
protection of the railways, Hcnalromes, etc,, anticipated rcc^eijils from the Cotton 
Cloth and Yarn Control Older, increased receij>tH under the ])rovincial tax for the 
eonsumption of jietroi by the military within the province ; increased reccii)ts under 
the Agricultural Income tax due to large ]»r()fit8 made by the 3'ea Industry 
and the increase in the Assam Government’s share of the Central Income-tax 
revenue. 

Among the schemes connected with the war involving ca]>ital outlay, the 
Grain Storage Scheme is being continued during the hmlget year estimating an 
expenditure of Bs. 3.vS8 L’(i,(>0;t against which a sum of Bs. 3,49.12,0(i0 is rxjiei tcd 
to be recovered from sale proceeds during tho year thus leaving a lag of Bs. 
1,71,43,000 at the end of 4911-45. Under Standard (3oth tlie.re will he an cxpcTidi- 
ture of Bs. 1.77,17.000 while recoveries will amount to l-Js. 1,.50,('0,000 or a deficit 
of Jis. 27,47,000. The lag at the end of 1914-45 will he Rs. 71,J7,(X)0. 'J'Jtc Motor 
transport Orgaiiization according to tiic estimates of the (bniroller, is anticipated 
to yield a recovery during tlic bmlgct year of Rs. 88.00,000 against the estimateil 
expenditure of Bs. 03,0G,0(K)—thus showing a net ]>rofit of Rs. 19,91,000 in 
1944-45. The Controller hopes that the ci»tiie capital outlay on the scheme will he 
recovered in a ]>eriod of three years. 

The new schemes included in the budget involve a total expenditure of Rs. 
4,.57,719 in non-exclndcd areas out of which the l)r]iartm( nt of Education h»B got 
the major slice Its. ],42,89J. The Industries Depanment has secured Bs, s:j,.5i:{ ; 
Civil Works—Rs. ()8,JSt); Agriculture Rs. 29,.542 and Public Health Bs. 11,917. 


The Government of Sind 

Budget for 1944-45 

Sind’s present financial position was described by the Premier, *SVr n/rulam 
JTvssaiv Bidayatulla, at Karachi on the 23rd. February 1945. as one of uni)aralled 
prosperity when he presented the budget estimate for 1944-45 in the Bind 
Legislative Assembly. 

The estimates gave “war time inllation'' as the reason for the 75 per cent 
increase tn the revised estimates for 1944-45 and stated that the estimates for 
1944-45 had been in the full realisation that such experience might not recur. 
Nevertheless, a surplus of Rs. 189 lakhs for 1944-45 was budgeted for, with receipts 
at Rs. 797 lakhs and expenditure at Ks. 60S lakhs. This surplus—which was also 
aided by a windfall of its. 2.\ crores from Bind’s trading-in-grains policy which 
had now been ended—would be utilised for the creation of two new funds, namely, 
a land Revenue F^qualisatlon Fund and a Postwar Development Fund. 

As regards the first fund, the budget memorandum pointed out that with the 
new sliding scales of assefisment in operation, the revenue side of the budget was 
liable to the most violent fluctuations, varying by crores rather than by lakhs. 
Furthermore, in coming years the receipts from land sales are bound to fall very 
rapidly, even to the tune of a croro of rupees, and this would have a very serious 
effect on the revenue side. To expect permanency in the prosperity feature of the 
budget would therefore, be most illusory, and the need for caution was realised 
to be very great. 
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In the creation of the Equalisation Fund, the average land revenue receipt wa s 
estimated at Ks. 230 lakhs and the sum of Rs. 139 lakhs transferred to the Equa¬ 
lisation Fund represents this year'e excess over the average. 

A sum of Rs. .00 lakhs will likewise be transferred to the Post-War Develop¬ 
ment Fund which will be utilised to finance a programme of capital works such 
as roads, buildings and canals ‘‘as soon as the war is over and circumstances allow.” 

Astonishing Inflation” 

The [>udet speaks of the “astonishing inflation” which was noticed during part 
of the period under review and which explains the great variations between the 
budgeted and the revised estimates for 1943-41. This ]ieriod, says the memorandam, 
saw the largest expenditure on ])ublic works ever known in one year in iSind—on 
strategic roads, on aerodromes and other military works on the Kar^ichi water 
HuppliOH scheme; on civil defence; on irrigation and on bund works. It saw a 
considerable ex[)ansion of the armed forces, especially in Karachi, of our highly 
paid Allies; it saw the abandonment in other parts of India of limited attempts at 
price control and it saw, induced partly by the above factors; unbridled speculation 
aflecting all classes. 

Speaking of the Government’s plans for the industrial and economic de elop- 
raent of Bind now and during the post-war period; the Premier said that everything 
]) 08 sible would be done to ensure cheap power; plentiful water; social security in 
the widest sense and harmonious relations between employer and employed. Two 
new barrages—one in Upper Bind and the other in Lower Bind—would be 
constructed. 

The Premier announced that the Government of India had accepted the Bind 
Government’s proposal for the repayment of the Lloyd Barrage debt and the 
capitalisation of subvention in one transaction. The Government had accepted 
capitalisation at the rate of 4A per cent which would mean a “present value” of 
the Hubvention on April l;“l911; of approximately Ks 1.470 lakhs. The difference 
lu'twoen this figure and the Lloyd Barrage debt whicb at present stands at Us. 
2,040 lakhs; namely. Us .^>70 lakhs is proi) 08 ed to be repaid in one lump sum as 
Soon as the approval of his Majesty’s Government is obtained. ’Phe Premier also 
stated that the fre(? balance at the disposal of the Bind Government, namely Ks. 
Vol lakhs at the end Of the current year; will be utilised to pay this sum of Rs. 
oTO lakhs Icttving approximately Rs, 184 lakhs in the hands of the Sind Government. 


1 he Government of Bihar 

Budget for 1944-45 

An expected surplus of Rs. 2,22 lakhs is shown in the budget estimates of 
the Government of Bihar for the year 1944-4."). as issued from Patna on the 25th. 
March 194.5. ’I’lie estimates show total revenue receipts at 9.18 lakhs in the revised 
e‘<i.imate8 for Mjc cuiT(?nt year (1913-41) and 978 lakhs in the budget estimates for 
19U-4j and ex|)enditiirc charged to revenue is estimated at 11,17 in the revised 
esiimatcB and 7,51) lakhs in the budget estimates. 

The budget as a whole indicates a healthy financial position but this does not 
necessarily mean an indication of financial prosperity, state a memorandum on the 
budget. The large expansion in revenue which has been a moral 
feature of the budget during the war period has become more marked partly due 
to expansion in the normal revenue and partly to the increased revenue arising 
on of Government’s anti-inflationary measures. Excise with the abolition of Prohibi- 
tiejn is the largest revenue head now with 197 lakhs in the revised estimates and 
213 lakhs in the budget estimates. 

A sparato fund for post-war reconstruction has been created to which has 
been credited a sum of Ks. 317 lakhs out of the accumulated surplus revenues. 

The memorandum states that while restricting expenditure now, Government 
will continue to explore other sources of increasing the revenue and thereby further 
swelling up the fund earmarked for post-war reconstruction. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Working Committee—New Delhi—22nd. & 23rd. January 1944 
Amritsaii Lathi Charge Condemned 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha concluded its 
two-day session at New Delhi after adopting a resolution recording its protest against 
the Haripur incident and urging the uovernment to take prompt action against 
those responsible for it and to institute an inquiry into the conduct of the 
additional police sent to deal with the incident. The resolution also suggested 
that the proportion of Hindus and Sikhs in the provincial police should bo raised 
to 50 per cent, and licences for arms should be granted liberally to the Hindu 
and Sikh residents of Haripur and other plnecs in the province. 

Ths Working Committee also passed a resolution relating to the llcngal 
food-situation, deploring and condemning the mishandling of the food-problem and 
urging stronger action by the Government of India in dealing with the problem. 

The Committee decuded to aiqmint five whole-time organisers for extensive 
organisation of the Hindu Mahasabha in five territorial zones and one organiser 
to be in charge of the volunteer organisations. 

A sub-committee was appointed to prepare a draft amcinlraent to the 
constitution of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha and the President, Dr. S. P. 
Mookerjee, was authorised to aj'point a Vigilance Committee to saft guard the 
interests of the Hindus in the Punjab. 

The Committee also passed a condolence resolution on the death of Mr. R. S. 
Pandit. 

Among those who attended the meeting, were Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, Sir Gokiil Chaiid 
Narang, Shri. P. G. Khaparde, Bhri. Ashutosh Luhiri, Capt. Keshav Chandra, 
Shri. Chand Karan Sarda, Bhri. Karandikar, Shri. Batish Bingh, Bhrc. V. G, 
Deshpande, Rai Bahadur Ilarish Chandra and Lala Narain Dutt. 

Amritsar Mahasabha Lathi Charge by Police 

Tekchand Committee's Report 

The Tekchand Committee appointed by Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mookerjee to 
enquire into the Amritsar happenings of December 25, came to the conclusion 
that the terms of the licence for the procession had not been contravened in any 
way, that llicre was no jusuficution for its cancellation, that the cancellation order 
was not properly announced to the processionists, nor was sutlicient time given 
to them to disperse and that the use of force was unnecessary and uncalled-for. 

The Committee’s report, which was presented to the Mahasabha Working 
Committee at its meeting at New Delhi gave a detailed account of the happenings. 
The Committee state: ‘'The supposed reason for the cancellation (of the 
licence) did not exist in fact and it seems that the order was passed upon wrong 
information conveyed to the District Magistrate and the Buix lintendent of Police 
presumably by some of their subordinates. The decision actually arrived at by the 
Reception Committee was in full compliance with the order of the District 
Magistrate. This was publicly announced on the microphone in the pandal by the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, Dr. B. Gokul Chand Narang, and in jmr- 
Biiance of this announcement Mababir Dal Volunteers bad retired, taken off the 
objected uniforms and none of them bad actually accompanied the procession. Nor 
did any volunteer or other person in the procession carry arms or conduct himself 
in any objectionable manner. There does not, therefore, seem to have been any 
justification for the cancellation of the licence. 

When the city Magistrate, B. Hardayal Bingh, conveyed to the rrcsident-Elect 
of the Conference and the Chairman of the Reception Committee who were on the 
elephant in the midst of the procession, that the licence bad been cancelled and 
after he was told the true facts about Mahabir Dal Volunteers not having joined 
the procession in protest, be left saying that ho would inform the District Magistrate 
and the impression created by his conversation on both Dr. Mookerjee and Dr. 
Narang was that the order having been passed under a misconception would be 
withdrawn. 

This, however, was not done and a strong force of Police arrived and began to 
disperse the processions. All the witnesseB are unanimous in saying that in no part 
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of the procession was the order to disperse announced nor any warning; given before 
the lathi charge began. The number of persons in the procession at this staire 
is variously estimated to have been a lakh or more and the procession was spread 
over a fairly long distance. If the intention of the authorities was to disperse the 
procession, sufficient time should have been given to them to do so, but this was 
not done. 

The procession had started legally under a properly granted license. It had 
gone on for about three quarters of an hour in an orderly and peaceful maimer. 
It had not conducted itself in any way which might have indicated any inclination 
to do any illegal act. 

If the cancellation order had been pro])erly announced to the processionihts 
there is not the slightest doubt that they would have dc] arted ]>e:u*efiilly. 

The police, however, immediately after its arrival, bf gan to shower blows 
right and left indiscriminately. It is significant that even tlnn there .was no 
resistance offered by any one. 

The beating was not confined to the pereons ac.tuidly taking ])ait in tiie 
procession, but many of the spectators were also injured and in some cases persons 
who were trying to escape were pursued in the h\lanes and beaten. There is also 
unimpeachable evidence of lathi-charge on iiersons waiting to see the procession 
at places far away from the procession. 

In the face of all these facts it is really surprising that the official commu¬ 
nique made no mention of the use of force but merely stated that the procession 
“dispersed peacefully.** 


A. I. States* Hindu Mahasabha Conference 

First Session—Shimoga—9th. to 11th. April 1944 

The open {Session of the All-India ^ftates’ Hindu Mahasabha Conference began 
before a mammoth gathering of over lO.OCXJ, Mr. B. G. Khnparde presiding, at 
Yadunagar, Hhiinoga on the 9th. April 1944. 

More than five hundred delegates from the States of Kashmir, Hyderabad, 
Gwalior. Indore, Baroda, Sangli, Miraj, Mandi, Kolhapur. 'I’ravancore and 
Kapurthala attended the Conference. Amongst the arrivals were Dr. B. S. Moonjc, 
l)r. 1*. Varadarajulu Naidu ami Diwan Bahailur K. S. Kamaswami Saslri. 

Dr. V. D. Savarkar, rresident, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, and Mr. B. G. 
Khapardo, the rresideiit-Elect were accorded a rousing reception. 

I)r. Shyarnajirasad Mookherji. in a message to the Conference said :—*‘Veer 
Savarkar will inspire the people of the States with our cherished ideals so that 
they may fight abreast with their brethren in British territories in India for the 
liberation of the country. Only in a free and united India may we live 
peacefully.” 

Sir 0 r. Ilamnswami Aiyar and Mr. N. Madhava Rao also sent messages 
regretting their inability to be iirescnt. 

Dr. Moonje and Dr. Varadarajulu Naidu unfurled the Mysore and the Hindu 
Mahasabha flag respectively. 

Wklcomk Speech 

Mr. Bhoopnlam Chandrasekhariah, welcoming the gathering, said that they 
must dismiss without even a second’s consideration the view that States’ peoples 
had nothing to do with the central question of Indian independence. No treaty or 
sanad could have the right to reduce vast populations to a state of slavery and 
shut out their natural aspirations for freedom. With equal force they must dis¬ 
miss the other idea for the abolition of the princely order. Apart from its 
impracticability, advocates of this idea forget their historical moorings and try to 
build without foundations. ^ 

Proceeding, Mr. Chandrasekharaiah said that the effect of Pakistan would be 
to leave the fate of ten crores of States* peoples in a worse slave state. Apart from 
the harm it did to the nation in preventing one-third of India to rise to its full 
political stature, it contributed a great danger to India’s defence. Salvation both for 
the princely order and the States’ peoples, he added, lay undoubtedly in the 
immediate establishment of an all-India federation based on real democratic 
principles. 
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UnlesB qiioBtions like a conetitiition for the whole of India includinjj; the 
Slates and the presorvation of the unity of India wore satisfactorily solved, the 
question of responsible {government in native states vras very difficult of solution 
excepting perhaps in some of the liberal and advanced Hindu Slates. At the same 
time, it is equally true that the solution of the several problems of the States as a 
woolc would be extremely difficult without democratisinR the Stales’ constitutions. 

The sy>eaker here referred to the political awakening in Mysore and the general 
harmony existing between Hindus and non-Hindus. Intense faith in Hindu 
religion and sympathy with all non-Hindu religions has been the great ideal and 
practice of the Mysore Royal Hindu dynasty, he added. The attitude of the 
officials of Government of Mysore was impartial in regard to religious questions. 

Referring to the war in the Manipur area, the speaker expressed the States’ 
peoples’ sympathy to Manipur Bubjects. He hoped that the Government of India 
would release Mahatma Gandhi and other national leaders. He appealed to Hindus 
in all the States to join their State armies in overwhelming numbers and be ever 
prepared for all sacrifices for the protection of the Crown and the State. 

Touching upon the food question, the speaker said, it was time the States led 
the provinces in the matter of “Grow more food” cam]>aign. Surplus profits earned 
within each State whether by individuals or com])anies must be compulsorily 
converted into shares of an agricultural company to grow more food and bring 
more lands under cultivation. This would be a better deflationary measure than 
compulsory deposits in the Government treasuries. He also pleaded for the 
protection of cows. 

The PREsinENTiAT. Address 

The following is a summary of the presidential address delivered by Sj. B. O. 
Khapardfi : — 

In common i>arlance to-day we speak of “Indian India” and “British India” 
That is a necessity—an luily necessity - of the exigency of the moment. all 

ktiow that this is poliiical and administrative division of llindnslhnn. It is by no 
means natural O” geograf)iiiettl division. People who live in “Indian India’' are 
by no means diirerent from tbos** who live in “British India.” ’J'hcy are not of 
different races as the Neg’’^’*'^ iduI the Alongolians are. They are not utter strang¬ 
ers to one-anotiur as the J^skimues and Hotentots are. Hindtis inhabitir'g these 
artificial administrative divibi'vns—the t^latcB and the British India—have a common 
heritage, common culture, c<unmon traditiems, common habits and custoniP, even 
common languagt! in many instarves, common religion and common loyally to 
their Mother-land—their Mniri lihunii. And these common ties are so ancient, so 
{lermaneni ;>nd so fast Dnit there is no rower on lOarth that may lo^^^en them «»r 
cut them a'^undcr. insj'ite of those Hidiicial divisions, therefine, of Indian India 
and British Iiidi.-., tins h^'y i-tud ot Bliaral is one and indivisilile. 

I shall not take your time in dealing in detail with Pakistan. Beyond mere 
assertions of wanting it, I have not seen any logical cogent reasoning establishing 
the necessity, possibility, its territorial extent or benefits of it to Hindstban. 

Abrdrdity 

Mr. Jinnah in his recent speech at Aligarh—the gadh of Alis—has, it seems, 
reached the last limits of absurdity, if »-ucti there be, when he threatens the Hindus, 
the Viceroy, the British Premier and Pnsident KoohcviU with “very serious couhc- 
qnences,” “revolt” and the “whole Mnslini world” being “ablaze”. All this after an 
admission in his interview to the British Press that the gift of Pakistan lay in British 
hands. A strong central Government is called an '‘Obsession” of the Hindns. 
Blnfl and bluster cannot go father. A strong central Government for 
India has been the “obsessioii” of the British Government and not merely of the 
Hindus and it is going to persist there inspito of Jinnahs. Of the "very serious 
consequences” we know just a bit too much now. We know*.their seriousness and 
the extent of consequences. It perhaps means a few riots in Muslim-ruled pro¬ 
vinces, a few elopements of the most criminal type both conniTed at by the local 
authorities and a few dastardly and most cowardly back-Btnbbings—the gift and 
contributions of Muslim culture—to the fine arts of the modern world. We have 
yet to know the sanctions behind these high-sounding threats unless they be the 
“Panch-namazi” Hoors, “God Loving” Pathans, the peace-loving Khaksars, and 
the “divide” policy of the British which seems to be the mainstay of Muslim-blufl'. 
Mr. Jinnah has created and maintained the present deadlock by insisting that the 
Pakistan should be conceded in principle before it is even discussed as a scheme. 
This in itself is unreasonable. Having adopted this attitude he now reveals the 
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fact that he depends upon the British to compel the Conpress and every body elpe to 
accept his Pakistan and he further offers to the British that after his Pakistan has thus 
been established he will “deal with and possibly reach an agreement with the British 
Government.” 'I’he bait offered to the British tor brinpiin^ Pakistan is this offer 
of being its slave in the future. And all this is to be done to spite the Hindus 
of Hindnstban Tb s betrays a nientsdity whif-b is unworthy of any leader ; and 
ibis is the man h) whom Gandiiiji is ‘'wiib u'.l sincerily” ready to surrender “the 
whole of India including the so-called Indian India.” No words are too strong to 
condemn this intrigue to barter away Hindusthaii’s Hindutwa and her freedom. 
My brothers, have you fonrid a parallel to this in his'ory ? 

A refcTenee to the geograjihicii! unity of Hiiidu'^lhan in a recent siieech of the 
VieevdV delivered l^'lore llu* fndian “I'arlianv'n;” is if 'eri-if ted tlu* death-knell 

of I'ldcistan, P.e it ho! aiid (lod be praised for it. But bt us m/t forget tnat so 
long an the iioloriouh Cii|>ps’ i'r 0 ])O*-i'.lH remain the laht Wfjul that the diplomats 
of Kngli’.nd have to say to Hindiutlifm and so long as thev contuin tlie evil seeds 
of Paki^^tan, the lurking danger is there and we cannot afford to negle^d it 

We have yet to see the sdieme ti‘aL nconeiles Pi-kifitan to the geographieid 
unity. 

Pkctjliar Condition 

The position of the Btatrs is very peculiar There is rso parallel to it in the 
world. The Britishers feartd or favoured tlie rular or took sides viitli or eotulem- 
ued the subjects as the exigencies of tiincH ai»d their interest demanded. The only 
fixed goal has been the cstahlishment of British raj and every thing else has het'n 
made suhHervient to it under the gui.ne of ultruiHm. magnanimity, justice and fair 
piny. You must, therefore, be eantious and not walk into the trap. ()ne of the 
strings of this traji is tied to the ajucui of the British Premier and the other is 
lied to the apron of our Muslims’ friend, Gandiiiji. British (lovcrnmerit has noiv 
mi purpose to be served ihrough the ITinccs ex<*ept using them ns outposts of 
their power in peace ami sources of money and imans in war though Pry fcand 
and honoured the Princes in tlie early stages of the building of their Empire. 
Gandhiji has naturally, as a dr mocrat, evinced fondness and rrgnrd for the welfare 
ot tlie subjects at the cost of the ruling Primes. Puit in this, tlu re is n systMu ns 
there was a method in Hamlet’s madness. Gandhiji rIrvcIo]) 0 (l solicitude only for 
the subjects of the Hindu Princes. The subjects of the so-called iMuslim f^tates 
does not seem to be any of his concern. 1'he harrowing tales of miBnile, tyranny, 
murdcTH, riots and inequities that reach us from the Muslim h^tates-- ^luslim be¬ 
cause the ruler happens to be a Muslim and not because the majority of the 
Hulijecls is Muslim— do not affect him. 'Ihut does not move this great man of 
“faith.” His only anxiety is to weaken the Hindu Princes. Now if Gandhiji 
weakens the Hindu ITii ces ami breaks their power and the Britisher strengthens 
the Muslim sbjects and lends Muslim Princes their support, the trap will he com- 
l»lete ; tragedy such as history never saw and the sun never witnessed. 7 have 
put this in a very brief form, perhaps at the expense of lucidity, but I have done 
HO to enable you to grasp at a glance what 1 want to convey. 

The relations of British with the Hindusthani i^tates went through three 
distinct phases as historians record : 

1. “Ring Fence” ; which really meant security of the British Empire ( or 
acquisitions ) in its infancy. 1705-180(1. 

2. “Subordinate isolation” ; which was another name of British ascendency. 
1800-18:.7. 

3. ‘kSubordinate Union” ; which meant taking the Elates in the Empire with¬ 
out annexing them formally but so completely digesting them as to make 
them a part of the ,Empire and making them hel}>lcsB outside the Empire. 
1858 up-to-date. 

The present policy, therefore, comes to this ; prevent a union or combination 
amongst the Princes : perpetuate their houses ; keep them subordinate so as to 
serve the imperial interests ; espouse the cause of the subjects whenever convenient; 
make the Princes feel that it is in the interest of the ]>eri etiiity of their houses 
that this was being done ; let subjects alone, whatever happens to them, where 
the Prince concerned is amenable to the service and interest of the Empire. 

Eetuack 

The Government of the Nizam had tried to negotiate with the BritisJi Govern¬ 
ment on equal footing and received a reply from Lord Reading that settled the 
question perhaps for all time to come. The Nizam was told in clear terms that 
“the sovereignty of the British Crown is supreme in India; and therefore, no Ruler 
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in an Indian State can juatifiably claim to nefj^otiate with the Britieh Government 
on an equal footing.” It further aaid : “Paramountcy must be paramount.” 

Bettiep the Prinres and wo know their dentiny ia not in their own handa. 

Now ttiat Federation has been <l(finitly rejected by the several political parties 
in Hindnsttiiin, it has ]>erhapH gone from us for ever. This is to be regretted 
because as I’f. Hon. Mr. Jayakar said whatever its defects it hud one virtue, ri?., 
it gave a ]>ronounced majority to the Hindus at the centre. Any way it was a 
majority rule, and therefore, a democracy whatever its oiher limitations. We do 
not know »:ow what it is going to be replaced by. Wc have yet to see the recon¬ 
ciliation of the Grippe’ proposals ns they stand and the geographical unity as 
erivisagcd by the present Viceroy and his prcdectssor. Pcrhai*s the ]vroj)osal of 
o'l.-oO representation in provincial Governmepts and the Centre will get prominence 
ajid might be insisted upon. Our past ex]>cricncc shows that behind the “liee 
choice” and “fair yday” always talked !>f by fne British diplomats and statesmen, 
there always works a compelling force uiiich, like destiny, guides events into u 
luedetermined channel and once Briuun makes up her mind to take a certain course, 
all resistance whether from the jirinces or the peof)lc is inoBtly waste for want of 
sanction. Pcojde of Stales ilicrefore, and especially Hindus, must wait till the 
picture of the future aiq^ears at least in its hold outlines before such inlcnml 
authority, as the luincts exercise, is touched. 

You will he very wise in leavij^g them alone until a n’asonahle assurance 
p )mcB f<frth from authori!aMvc and reliable quarters that a uniform policy will be 
t(«ilowed with respect to all of them by tlie new ])owerH t)»at he. If wt; land into 
limes -.vheri centres of power miubt bo more serviceable than dilfiiscd democracy, 
we will repent the desrruct-ion of the j.uthoniy, such as we have it, centred in tin* 
Hindu rrincos. This is nor as much as to say that \oii should not setk redre.^^s 
lor your grievances or sock justice or assert yourselves when occasions dcmaiuhd. 
But in all Hindu States yon will ho wise to ]>ut a limit on these things for a 
while and not tiroviikc tension and hitterness which may at any moment give a 
handle to the Britisher to intervene between the princes and their ])eO})lo and play 
the proverbial monkey of the fable. 

.lUDicious Ai>vick 

May I add a word for the Princes if it may not offend against the attitude 
of their Highnesses. If they have the privilege of being the masters of their 
people, to them also belong the proud privilege and honour oi being the servants 
of the people. They have t!ie coveted opportunity of bring iti a position of doing 
good to millions of humanity. This is an op]»ortuniiy that comes to man after 
series of incarnations according to our Shastras and to waste it is a crime before 
God and man. I erhaps they will do well to realise the spirit of the times, tlie 
How of the Kal that is ilowing over them and enveloiung them and not to wait 
till compulsion is a])plicd by world-events and circumstances. We have blVJ Prin¬ 
ces and according to the information available from the Builcr Committee Report 
only fi(i of them have made any attempt to regulate their privy ]»urBe and fix the 
amount. Indian India covers 771,0112 sq. miles of area and has the ])oi)ulation of 
101 per sq. mile while the density of the population of British India comes to 271 
per sq. mile. I’his speaks for itself and unloss the Princes make serious clforrs. 
the future before them is discouraging. Surely, there is something higher and 
nobler beyond the narrow liorizon of women and horses. 

1 do not believe that the Britisher is going to withdraw from Hindustluu for 
the asking of it; wliether that asking he by the Congress or the League. But what 
we have to guard against is the introduction of a systematic controlled chaos as 
happened in Malabar, Koliat, Hind, Bengal and other places. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let us prepare to enter into the future. A new hope is 
surging over the land. A new breath of life is blowing over the face of Bharat. 
New aspirations are filling our hearts. LA us respond to those and not cling to 
reeds tried and found broken. The new ideology is furnished by the Hindu 
Mahasabha with the veteran fighter h^watantra-veer Savarkar at its head. We do 
not believe in ahirnsa in season and out of season. We believe in all means that 
bring freedom to Jlindustlian. We do not disregard the minorities. They have 
their due place in the future constitution of Hindusthan, if they choose to take and 
make no preposterous claims and look up to the foreigner to support them. As 
our president imt it pithily which admits of no improvement, we want the help of 
the MusliraB on our way to our goal of ISwarajya, but we will not give up our 
pursuit, if they refuse to come with us. If they choose to oppose us, we march 
on inspite of them. The formula runs, with you if you come: without you if 
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you do not, and inspite of you if you oppose. We sum up our politici in a short 
formula; Hinduiie politics and militerise Hindusthan. Hindu Mahasabha has this 
to offer to you and those who have given it to the Mahasabha hare gathered it 
from long drawn aacrifices and harrowing experiences to which nothing else com¬ 
pares. Those who live in the States have the most excellent opportunity to help 
the Mahasabha. 1 have observed that in places where arms are carried freely 
Muslims carry them but Hindus do not. 1 was unable to explain it to myself, 
In States you have the op])ortunity of taking military training which your 
brethren in British India have not. Demand a free and unbiassed press. The power 
of the press is now being increasingly felt and we must guard that it does not go 
in the hands of cliques which have their axes to grind. Press in the Btatfs has 
handicaps that should be removed in the interest of their own administration. 
Honoured and representative pa])cr8 like Keanri and MahraUa and Maharashtra 
are even to-day prohibited in Hyderabad. 'J'his to my mind is entirely undefend¬ 
able and similar instances are not wanting in other places. 

RKPREfcENTATION 

Yon will do well also to press for a representation at such conferences as will 
})recede the coming reforms. The 1‘rinceB may not in all eases represent their 
subjects and in fairness and equity they should be represented by such agents as 
they may choose. 

I am conversant with grievances of the Hiiidus in Hyderabad and Bhopal and 
similar Btates. Articles have of late appeared in papers about maladministration 
there and the injustice they are subjected to. But I consider it expedient to leave 
these matters to be dealt with by the representatives of the several Btates so that 
they speak with knowledge and authority. 

Everybody of us, consciously or otherwise, is trying to probe into the future 
and guess what is going to happen to Hindusthan after the war. One thing is 
absolutely certain, viz. that the “sameness” of the world is not going to continue 
and Hindusthan cannot possibly prove an exception. The change is coming 
inspite of Mr. Chundiill who declared that he was not presiding over the destinies 
of the Empire in order to liquidate it. The whole world is now getting so concise 
that the repercussions that will now follow any event will be far greater, deeper 
and permanent that would have been the case five year ago. The world arrange¬ 
ment is going to be a world affair and not the affair of Churchiirs empire alone. 
World opinion is going to prove a far more effective factor than it hitherto had 
been and then will come in the economic interests not only of the British Empire 
but of everybody else, especially America, whose money and men are playing such 
an important role in shajung the world’s future. 

llindusthan’s agriculture, her main industry must get ample scope to develop 
and her industries must grow tremendously and increase her purchasing power if 
the success in this war is to be measured in terms of increased wealth which 
alone will recoup the exhaustion of the war which England and America will feel 
after its ends. Hindusthan’s rise economically c, industrially and agriculturally, 
is therefore absolutely necessary in the interests of the winning nations. And this 
economic rise will not come about unless she is able to control her destiny in a 
large measure. To my mind, therefore, it is evident that Jlindusthau’s future is 
bright and glorious. J have always held that the world will not be restored either 
to peace or prosperity unless Hindusthan shares it herself. That is a belief in 
which I have been brought up, that is a faith deep down in my heart without 
which I cannot breathe. 

Let us now march on towards the glorious future awaiting us and equip 
ourselves to enter it confidently and play our allotted part for the betterment of the 
world. We seek no Empires. We seek not to enslave any people or exploit them 
so that they may starve and we may thrive on their death. We seek our freedom 
and, Qod willing, we will find it inspite of those who spite us. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar’s Appeal 

Declaring open the first session of the All-India Btates Hindu Mahasabha 
Conference in Yadunagar, Mr. V. D, Savarkar made a passionate and 
spirited appeal for consolidating all Hindu States in India which were great sourcei 
of strength to the Hindus. 

Many great empires had existed and vanished, Mr. Savarkar continued, and 
when the day came for Britishers to quit India, it would prove the doom of the 
Hindus if they had weakened in any way the Hindu States. The Muslims, he 
stated, had begun consolidating Muslim States, In Kashmir State, which was a 
25 
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Muslim State with a Hindu ruler as its head, the Muslims were a^iJatiu}!: that 
Urdu should be the Slate lant^ua^e, whereas, in the Nizam Btate, where the Hindus 
were in a mujurity but Urdu was the Slate lanj^najie. EmphahiHiiip; a^ain the need 
for Btrenuthenint^ the Hiiuiu States which, with their organised machinery and 
troops, wcr«‘ real stron^iiolds ot Hindus, Mr. Savarkar said he favoured efforts at 
reforms in those States but was against democracy if it meant their subversion. 

Earlier in his speech, Mr. Savarkar expressed his appreciation of the enthu- 
Biastic response the bijj; jj;athcrin^ *;»vo to tlie coiifcren(!c. Explain in}/, the object of 
the conference, he said that the Stales Hindiis were now bcine; organised, because 
the Muslims had already commenced orj^aniain}* th * States Muslims also, though 
personally ho was for taking initiative in Bucli matters and not always for bein^ in 
the defensive. The Muslims were openly threatening the use of even violent 
measures if they w'ere obstructed in their efiorts at the realisation of Pakistan. 
Under those circumsiauces, the Hindus should consolidate and 8trenu,then 
themselves. 

Prior to the confcroiice, Mr. P. U. Khaparde, Prcsiilent, Mr. V. D. Bavarkar. 
Dr. li B. Moonjc, Mr. P. Bluiuk.iia R-.io, new Pre.dd lu of the My-^orc Btate Hindu 
Mahasabha, Mr. Bhoopalam t'li oidranckuara Betty and i r. 1\ Ytmularujulu Naidu 
were taken in procession liirinmu the main routes of the Ujwn in u de<*orated 
chariot drawn by six ]>airs ol bulls. Abnu ‘wo hundred voluntoerH formed the 
truard of honour ami Jiuders cere pr. finely ^ar]i.ndeil hv the public all ulon^' the 
route. More than pc’plr, ir.cludnm ait uil J,OUJ hulics, a't' uded the con¬ 

ference, which was held in a epucious ])an>hd .Mr. P'joopalum Clundrasekhaiii 
Bi tty welcomed the e:ui'i«ts and d« i h. ^Icrflafos from Dr. Bhyama Prasad 
iMukherjee, I\lr. ,1. K. llirl;i am! i)lj. 1>. 11. (.'huinhu.-M lilmraia!), Pre^dent ot the 
Mysore Le^Aislative H.uim il umoni.i oiheis wore read. Auer .Mr. Bavarka.'s upeiui'^ 
speech, Mr. B. th Khaparde d liveied ihe ]>i>'hidi;:itiul ndilrcss. 

Third Df.y—Shinyoo:a—11th. April 1944 

Proceedings & Itesolutions 

The tbree-d:iy session of the .Ml-India Btates iili.du Iihdiasabha Conference 
concluded after ]ni 8 t.iiij 2 , st veral ri'siduiions on the lUh, April 1944. 

The lirst rcsohuiun expriHs-d loNuliy to the I\IyHoic d’hnme and the second 
was aliout the Mahasabha attitude ami prlicy repaidiuji, the timuaud for Uespon- 
sible Government in ludiau S'aie.-. 

By another resolution, the Confcrcm*c approv-d ibc Viceroy’s ricent dcclaia- 
tion as regards India beirpii: one indivijrii.lc unit uec^^iaph.ickily and ccmiomioally 
aud Stroup,ly oi'pOHid and condemned thi! pro;)osttl for vivihcciion of India. One 
resolution denounced the conHtant apilalion carried on by i'.liislims in the States in 
favour of Urdu in preference to the provim iul hinpuacc and iirpcd the Hindus to 
apitate for the adopdon of ancient Banskri’ (Niriiia Hindi) us the lintjuu franra of 
India and not Hindustaiu. Tiu (.'unftTcncc adonit'd a icboluimn uipin^ the Stateu 
Hindus to seek repeal of ilie Aii:> Act and, whercvii ]»nsviii!c, form national 
defence coifis with a view to protecting" Ilimludorn ncainnt Ijostile forces both inter¬ 
nal and exterrjHl. An apj'cal was mad<' to li) • ihiidn I'linccs, hy another resolution, 
to bold, ()rj;aiii8e and attend ma^-s llij.du i-iayirs in ilmir rciipc-jive States once 
a week with a view to instilling' in ihe mic.dH of li.vir Hindu su’njects a common 
bond and devotional cuUural unity. '1 he thmterencc also re.solved to agitate for 
the introduction of comDulHory militaiy iruininp; for Hindus. bxCouHe in view of 
the long historical traditions of Lidian Buio, miliuriHh'ioo would a lon/j; W'av 
for the practical attainment of Imiiati indej oudeiice. ^jioiher resolntion appealed 
to the Hindu women to iireservc the ]>riitLiiie purity and p^reatoeKs of Hindu cul¬ 
ture and enjoined thuri to always carry on their persun katuii, kirpan or pistol for 
the purpose of self-defence. 

Before concluding, the oj>cn session of the States Mahasabha 
adopted two mure resolulioiin, one urging upon the Government 
of Jaipur immidiately to intiodncc Hindi as juomised by tlie I^rime Minister and 
protect the religious rights ot the ilindus oi the Bfutc and slop ihe demolition of 
temples under the pretext of tov\n improvement. The resoliilion also appealed to 
the Maharaja to put an end to the uiiti-Jiindii policy, now subtly introduced by 
the I'rime Minister, Tbe second resolution icqucKted the Nizam’s Guvenimout to 
recruit loyal and able Hindus to 90 per cent oi the Slates Services in all grades 
and also protested against the anti-Hindu policy of the Nizam’s Goverumeut. 
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The Conference nilthorirtfid the PrcRident to coufltitute in consultation with 
the States Sabhas an Executive Cornniitlec of not more than fifteen representativcB ae 
a temporary raeaRure to settle the conslitiitinn and orpanifie States Mahasabhae. 
For the ])ie8ent, the heiul oflice of the central orj:anisation will be located in 
Bangalore with Mr. U. V. l^iunachar as (leiural Secii lury. 4he Conference also 
Appointed an cniiiiiry c.oinniittce wi'ii l>r. B. S. Moonj<’ aw Chairman and Dr. B. 
Varadaraiulu Naidu and Mr. B. (}. Khapaidc as n«cii.b«rH to visit and enquire into 
the state of affairs concerning Ilindiivi in vaTi(uis States and make a report to 
the executive committee as early as popsililc. Tf^e ( haiiinon was authorised to 
CO opt two representutivc members tor each Slate viBitcd by the committee for 
imrposes of enquiry. 

The Mysore State Hindu Mahasabha 

Mr. B. Shankar Bno’s Addreis 

‘ Organise your lives, militarise your pnlitics, etablish your policy with Vedic 
Council, Arya Rajasabha. Aiya YidyaHsdihn and Aryii UhirmuHabha”, exhorted Mr. 
B, Shdiikar liao in the conrae of his prcFnicu:i;*l addnss to the third BCBsion of the 
Mysore State Hindu Mnhasahha held in 'Yadu Isngar’, Shimt>ga on the llth. 
April it)44. “vSiand united,” he added, “unchr the Hindu banner, assert the 
dignity and tradition of the agelong ffindu culture and stand firmly 
by the anciiuit Mysore "J’brone.” It w^as sedition to preach Pakistaii in 
Mysoio State. Hindus should become aggressive and not permit their 
right to be igiiortd or belitihd through sloth and indifference. "J’hey should 
not BUj'port th(‘ slogan that Bliislims must be ajiiieaaed even at the expense of 
ilindn taxpayers. 

Mr. Shankar Rao deprecated separate electorates in Myeore. He finally exhor¬ 
ted the liiiuiuB of i\Iys(>ro S’.atc to pay loyal Hllcgiance to the Mysore 'Jhrone, and 
Said that the allegiutn e mnso be based not only On the Ruler’s possessing 
military and police to enforce his lemj»oral authority, but on account of his being 
the protector and upholder of the ancient Hindu culture. 

'Ihe Chairman of the R(!cept.ion Committee, welcoraing the President and 
delegates, urgvtl tlie ujiich-ncedtd social rcfoims among the IJinduB like the 
abolition of untoucbabiliiy, and child-inarriuge and llirowing': open the templea to 
Depressed Classes. 

I'R. M 00 X. 1 K ON Dkmand roR Rkhponvuu e Govt. 

Referring to the question of RcspoiisibU Government in ^r'tates, Dr. B. S. Moonje^ 
in the course of a luess inteiview, said democracy was a new thing being introduced 
into the hdministrwtinn ot India. 1 >riu''<‘incy nuaut dispersion of y>ower from the 
head of the l^tat(3 to various luiits and us such Hindu Mahasabha approved and 
appreciated it, But it was 10 be lor.kcd at In m a juactical ])oint of view. They 
had a Government in Imlni which was Brii.i«h and thcrefoie must see what kind 
of men were at the lo ad of the Govcinment of India. Rrsponsible Government 
should he first introduced into the ]iremicr state of Hyderabad and then into other 
states. Dr. Moonje mxi referred to the coniii vcrsy over llags in Alysore and qiies- 
lioiied tis to who won tlic ha:ilc of Scriiigai)atam, wlitue '1 ijq>o wsB killtd and the 
Alysorc IStato was reinstated as Plindu Raj. It was tlio Alarathas representing the 
liindus, he stated, wlu) won the battle. dhus^Mysore i^tute had been built by the 
power, skill, intelligence and valour of Hindus under the leadership of Alaratbas. 


The Sikh-Hindu Milap Conference 

Opening Day—Lahore—18th. March 1944 

Presidential Addiess 

A joint effort is needed to-day to checkmate the designs of those interested 
persons who want to create a gulf between the two highly cultured communities— 
the yikhs and the Hindus and to dispel the mipunderstanding created during the 
last two years. I appeal to you to bring about consolidation in the two commu¬ 
nities of the Punjab so that together they can ejjert powerful influence on the 
institutions of the province. There is a common menace to both from the direction 
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of aggressive overzeal of some of our Muslim friends in power. The political union 
of the two important minorities in the land of Five Rivers against a constitution 
that conceded protection to the majority community is the only method to restore 
the morale of non-Muslims everywhere. JiCt us—{Sikhs and Hindus-—be allies in 
politics for self-preHcrvatiou,” said Sardar ^ant Smgh, M. L, A. (Central) presiding at 
the Hindii-Sikli-Milu}^ Conference held in the spacious lawns of the Gurudatta 
Bhavan, Lahore on the 18th. March 1944. A huge gathering representing the 
two com muni ties was present. The Conference was inaugurated by Raja Narendra 
Nath. Many prominent citizens were present. 

Referring to the Government of India Act of 3935 and the establishment of 
provincial autonomy in the Punjab, he said that safeguards provided for a majority 
community in the constitutional act of a country was left to the Mother of Parlia¬ 
ments to perpetuate such an absurdity. 

God-Sent Gift 

The Sardar added, with the introduction of provincial autonomy power fell 
into the bands of those who were opposed to all sorts of political progress in the 
country and had actively sided with the bureaucracy to retain the hold of British 
imperialism. One might call it ill-luck for the J^unjab but the fad remained 
that feudal ideals, tribal attachments and big landlordism proved to be a deciding 
factor in our Muslim constituencies. 

When the Unionist Party was crumbling the war came to their rescue and 
the Defence of India Act was passed granting drastic powers to the provincial 
Governments, B. {:?ant Bing continued. Members of the Congress Party in the 
Punjab Assembly were put behind the bars. 'I'he opposition in the Assembly was 
broken. Those who had been backing the Akali Party, lost their nerve. The strong 
men in the party went behind the bars. The Akali Party lost their anchor. It 
swerved in the direction of co-operation with the Uinonist Government and entered 
into a pact which came to be known as ‘‘Bikander-Baldev Biugh Pact.’’ *T am not 
against political bargaining. But in ibis pact there was no political bargaining at 
all. To me it appeared to be an unprecedented political surrender by the Akali 
Party to an administration which was virtually a Muslim administratiou. A poli¬ 
tical formula unknown to Parliamentary systems of Government was announced 
to the people of the Punjab. While S. Baldev Bingh was to sit with the Govern¬ 
ment, the men of the Akali Party were allowed to sit with the opposition. No 
greater absurdity was ever perpetrated by any sensible political party in any country 
in the world,” he said. 

The Bikh ])0litic8 thus began to crumble since 1942, he added. The Pad 
went a long way to stieugtheii the bauds ol the Unionist Party, while it consider¬ 
ably lowered the ])reHtige of the community. 

The second big blunder committed in the province, S. Bingh said, was the 
launching of the movement known as “Azad Punjab Movement.” The third big 
blunder that weakened the Akali Party’s bold on the Bikh masses was their policy 
of flirtation with the Muslim League. B. Ajit Bingh’s inclusion in a purely Mus¬ 
lim League’s Government iu the N. W. F. P., was the fatal step. 

Sham Garb 

These blunders, the Bardar said, cost the Akali Party tremendously in prestige 
and influence. 

Reviewing the political situation in the country, B. Sant Bingh said that today 
“we need a joint, common front against the opponents of our country’s progress.” 

The present provincial administration bad its run for seven years now, he 
said. Under the garb of coalition ministry, a purely Muslim administration was 
functioning. Under the garb of promoting harmony there was a plan attempted 
to replace non-Muslims by Muslims in the key posts of the province. The grie¬ 
vance was not that the Muslims wore getting the higher jobs but the grievance 
was why they were getting them exclusively. The charge against the present ad¬ 
ministration in the province Was that the power was being so manipulated that 
all places of power must go to the Muslims alone. “Our function to-day ia to 
warn the provincial Government of the danger of complete breakdown of the ad¬ 
ministration if this policy of communal discrimination is persisted in for long. 
And on our part we should check the further deterioration in the morale of the 
members of Bervices belonging to communities other than Muslims.” he added. 

B. Bant Singh suggested: “lii the first place a strong Secretariate be created. 
The history of Bervices of each employee with qualification of each be kept in the 
suitable section of the Secretariate. It should be the duty of the Secretariate to 
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fight out the case of a non-Muelim emplovee with his Department. And secondly, 
such monsters in Services, who take delight in using their power in injuring the 
interests of their coreligionists, must be exposed and it should be the second line 
action of the Secretariate. Such a scheme will stop intrigues and nepotism in 
services and enforce the rules of Services.’* 

Develop The Sense Of Responsibility 

The Sardar did not think that the Ministers of the minorities had been able 
to protect their rights. As an alternative he suggested, that the minorities in the 
province should agree to allow the majority community to run the administration. 
“Let the Muslims assume complete responsibility for the government of the pro¬ 
vince. The minorities should constitute a strong combined opposition in the 
Legislature. And thus we will be developing the sense of responsibility in those 
who lack it at present and the time will arrive soon when the truth will dawn 
upon them that no administration purely on religious bases can successfully be 
carried on for long,” he added. 

In conclusion, Sardar Sant Singh said : “The best and most lasting founda¬ 
tion for the solidification of the two communities is an appeal to their political 
self-interest under the present constitution. The interest of the Hindus lies iu 
making a common cause with the Sikhs to meet the common menace. Still larger 
interest of the Sikh community demands shaking of hands with the Hindu brothers 
and making them allies in politics for self-preservation.” 

Raja Narendra Nath'a Speech 

Raja Narendra Nath, inaugurating the Conference, said that it was useless 
and wrong to say that the Sikhs and the Hindus were separate and had no 
common interests. The principles of the Sikh religion were the same as those of 
the Hindu religion, and then the Sikhs were not only the protectors of the Hindus, 
they were also the protectors of the country’s inlereflts. Their heroic actions iu the 
present war for the defence of their motherland had won admiration of one and 
all. There wat inherent oneness when one saw the cultural or the historical back¬ 
ground. Those who said the two communities were separate did not exhibit any 
sense. He advised the Siklis to separate religion from politics. 

S, Atiria Singh, Rais of Rawalpindi, unfurling the “unity flag,” said that he 
wanted not only unity between the Sikhs and the Hindus but the unity of the 
whole of India and to achieve that they were prepared to make all sacrificea. 

S. Mul Singh Chavinda, Chairman of the Reception Committee, deplored the 
fact that there was Muslim Taj’ in the province. Their trade and businesi were 
ruined. Their religious processions were attacked. Their Gurudwaras were burnt. 
It would be their political death, if the Hindus and Sikhs did not join bands to 
protect themselves from the majority community’s onslaughts. 

Second Day—Lahore—19th. March 1944 

The Conference concluded on the 19th. March without adopting 
any resolution. Explaining why no resolution had been moved or adopted, the 
President of the Conference, S. Sant Singh, M, L, A, (Central) said that the Confe¬ 
rence had been held in order to clarify the atmosphere which had been unfor¬ 
tunately surcharged with misunderstandings. At the Conference they had actually 
tilled the land and done the ploughing wherein the seed would be sown. 

At to day’s sitting of the Conference, speeches were made, among others, by 
Raja Narendra Nath, Sir Gokul Chand Narang, Sant Nidhan Singh “Alam.” 
General Secretary of the Namdhari Durbar, Atma Singh Namdhari, Pandit Thakur 
Dutt, Mr. Madan Lai Yatri, Gyani Gurdit Singh, Sardar Gopal Singh. Advocate 
and S. Mool Singh. 

The main theme of the speeches made at the Conference was that Hindus and 
Sikhs were one and it was foolish to talk of their being enemies of each other. 
S. Nidhan Singh Alam said : ‘‘Hindus are Sikhs and Sikhs are Hindus.’’ 

Raja Narendra Nath, referring to the history of Sikhs, said that they were in 
fact protectors of the Hindus and he recalled the great sacrifices which the great Gurus 
had made. The Raja Sahib added : “Only he can say that the Hindus and Sikhs 
are not one who will not be willing to accept that two and two make four.” 

Sardar Atma Singh Namdhari pointed out that the Hindus were the recruit¬ 
ing ground of their martyrs. 

The Sikh speakers attributed the present raisundersandings to the selfish 
motives of a few who were exploiting the name of Sikhism for earning favours for 
themselves. 
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Sir Qokul Chand Naraug thout>:ht that for unity araonfi; a class of jierBonB or 
variouB claBses cither nalur.il cohcMion or i^rcBsure from outriide was ncceBmiy. 
He was sorry to say that the ilindus had lost that natural L*oJ)eHion and that was 
.the reason why other people were treating them in so 8lj|.'hLinj; a mfliiner. T)»e 
Hindus ami i’^ikhs could not bo separate. 'I'ho Bikhs were the sword-arm of tli© 
Hindus. They were in fact their shield and the (iuni had infused a spirit of 
sulferinj^ and sacrifice in them in order to protect the Hindus. 'J'he Hindus reve¬ 
red the Oranth tSahib as much as the Sikhs did bocaiiee the Grauth Sahib men¬ 
tioned the j^reat names of Kama and Krishna. It was the Granth Sahib which 
provided Btrenp:th and solace to the Hindus of the Putijab at the time of their dis¬ 
tress just as the Ramayan helped the Hindus in the U. P. and other provinces to 
love and stand by their reli^j^ion. Spiritually and culturally the Hindus and Sikhs 
were one and it was high time that they ^^ave up all their misunderstandings and 
remained united as one man. He wished the Hindus would realise the heavy lilowa 
which were being given to them to wipe them out of existence. Having finished 
with the Hindus, said tSir Gokul Chand, those who were engaged in creating a 
gulf would teach the Sikhs a similar lesson and treat them in the like manner 
unless the Hindus and vSikhs were united. He warned the Sikhs against falling 
in the trap which had been laid for them. He was sorry that for a petty sura of 
Rs. 6,000 for the prachar of Gurnuikhi, the Sikhs had surrendered thcmselveB to 
the late Sir Sikander Hyat Khan. He asked them to remember that wlioreas they 
wanted to propaizate Gurmukhi, the Government had made up their mind to teach 
Arabic along with Gurmukhi and for giving Jhatka to Sikhs they WTre allowing heef 
to the Muslims instead of allowing them Ilalal. 

He asked the Hindus to rcidisc the pressure from oulsidi’ lest the dream of 
Mr. Jinnah to rule should be realised. ' 

Sikhs And Hindus Are One 

Sardnr Sant Singh, in the course of his concluding remarks, said tliat 8i)iril. 
ually, historically, culturally and politically also the Sikhs and IJindus were one. 
.Under the Unionist regime, the Punjab Hindus and Sikhs fiad been reduced to a 
position which if accejned would lead them nowhere in the political life of the 
province, d'he Montgomery by-clection had left a lesson for tliem and it was that 
unless the llindua and Sikna were united now, in future only Unionista or thtir 
men would be returned to the Icgi.slauire and it could will be iniugined vHiat ir 
would mean. Wiiile pleading that the rights of the non-Mu dims in the servii-opi shonid 
be protected to the utmost as also their r’oltticul rigl'ts, S. .‘■'unt .'^ingh wnriif-d tlic 
Hindus and Sikhs that in case tiny did not Hpjunciutc the rc.hties of life and 
the Bignificiince of wh:\t was happening to ihera, they would be put out of exi* t- 
ence soon. 


The Mahakoshal Hindu Sabha Conference 

Bilaspur—28lh. & 30lh. January 1944 

Presidential Address 

The following extracts are taken from Dr. B. S. M'oonju*s presidential address 
delivered on the occasion of the Mahakoshal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference 
held at Bilaspur (0. P.) on 29th. and 30th. January 1944 :— 

The Christian Science Monitor says : “It is now time for a religious revival 
and for the progress of the spirit.” ’ 

Speaking for the Hindus alone, as they are all thinking in terms of their own 
nationals and national concerns, it is however a bit difficult to understand what is 
meant by the ‘religious revival.'* By its mention of religious revival, I hope, the 
Christian Monitor does not mean to say that there is only one religion and that is 
the Christian religion. If that be po, then the term “religious revival” as applied 
to India, must mean “Revival of Hinduism,” that is, all day-to-day affairs in the 
Hindu world in Hindusiban, including even the formulation of a new constitution 
for India, should be based upon the religious revival, that is the revival of Hin¬ 
duism. If the affairs of the Christian world have to be inspired by the spirit of 
revival of Christianity and similarly of the Moslem world by the spirit of Islam 
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then naturall; the Hindus must thereby be made to feel that the affairs in the 
Hindu world must bIho be inspired by the spirit of Hinduism. 

In the publin ftdminiKfration of the f*oiintry the Hindus have not yet bej^un 
toi’iink in tin* spirit nf the b.)-(Ml!.d n-Ii^dons revival” as the Chrislinns and the 
M tsleniH arr doin^. Thev mo in iln* oiihodox stn}i;e of belief thnL the public 
udininihtiatijii ol the counlry h.-onUl not be poluted by coiisiderutionB of communal 
cofitroverHies and fanaticism of religious revivals. The Hindus must therefortv 
now losrn to go out info the world and develop the boldness and frankness in 
iniiintaining that th<i leligious revival in respoct of the Hindu world must be the 
revival of llindu rtlidon. 'riuis, in one word, it will be rio sin if the Hindu 
.M’dn HubliH wore O) y t.’iitt tl.e < ••n'^titiition'of 11 iiidio'.tl-.an, il;e land of the Hin- 
diit', hiiould bn-<(! iipon tin? VeduB an the conHtitnti.inH of the lands of the 
C'liriHii.inify and l.-laai are to be ba.-tcd cn the revival of ihese religions. Of course, 
for the protection of their n ligionB and (•uliiireB, iherc ari the forniulaB fortunately 
evidved by the LeiH'iie of NutioiiB, though now defunct, which represents the 
(itmbiiiLd wisdom and siateHuifinship of Kurope including Kngland and America. 

No Sin 

J have read of eome crilicisins in respect of rny Buggcstioii that it will be no 
sin, if the Hindu Mahasabha wire to say that the conionutiou of the Hindusthan 

hliould be baHcd on tlic V^edas. It is euid tliat India is not a homogcinons coun¬ 

try. lUit then which countiy is there in the wo’ld which is homogeneouB, so far 
:.H tile religion is concerned ? Are the And) Nations or the Arab Union who 

aM.'ire to base their conetituliitn on Koran, ate homogeneous ? There Hre quarre¬ 

lling Christians and Jews in those cuiintries—what about them ? In England 
itself, is not the constilutioii based on Christianity and is not the King in the 
eonstitiition required to take tJie oath of being the ‘Defender of the Faith," that is 
the Protestant Christianity and not of lioinan (hitholic Christianity, txiough there 
are several other religious conimnnities in Kngland? As for some people in India 
being violently disregarilful of the authority of the Vedas, was there ever a civil 
war in India as it was in England between Homan Catholic Cbrihtianity and 
I’roteslant Christianity ? As the Koran and the Hible are t.he sacred books of the 
Rloslenis and the Christians, so is the Vedas the sacred books of the Hindus. If 
tlic Koran and the Uiblc are not hopelessly inadequate for the material problems of 
tl:cir Nations, why should Vedas alone be considered a^ hopelessly inadequate for 
the matirial problems of India? ]t is foolish to talk of absurdity or harm 
accruing from following the dictates of one’s own religion in one’s own country. 

'1 he piiiJci})leB of post-war reconstruction so far as it concerns the Hindu 
world of Hindusthan must necessarily be briefly :— 

(1) Revival of Hinduism, that is, the Vtdns should be the basis of the new 
constitution. 

(L!) Proxision of making education easily available to all, both rn?n and 
women, without any excei tion so that all these instincts which are the natural 
attributes of mind together with the intellect and ]iower of discrimination of right 
(lom wrong sliculd be develop*d to their fullest possible extent. 

(d) Witii a view to prevent. buliicK, covetous aggressors, or mischief mongers 
fiom eoinmitfing breaches of ] ubiic luace either by way of creating internal com¬ 
motion or of inviting invasion by exieinal enemies, the cult of the development of 
scicneeB, that is, the natural inexorable disiio of piobii.g i.ilo and solving and 
gaininp; mastery over the mysteries of the universe should be kept up and deve¬ 
loped ; so ihai the modem meihods of warfare may be assimilate*! and the Dation 
be »iade strong and ready for self-dcfcin-e and for punishing evil-doers. 

(4) All industries, both major and minor, with their aceompanimeiiti of 
scientific investigations and develo}>meiitB should be established in India ; so that 
the dependency of India upon other nations for implements of self-defence and 
otlmr necessities of daily life should be blotted out. 

(5) CuLimerce and manufactories should be so developed as to be able to 
completely remove unemployment or to reduce it to the minimum and every 
person should be able to get adequate food in a Byslem of balanced diet for the 
improvemeut of his health and vigour with a view to exorcise the evils of poverty, 

ISoLUTiONS OF Impasse 

If you look to the origin of the deadlock, it will be noticed that it is entirely 
the result of the OongresB policy and programme of non-cooperation in its attempt 
to evolve independence for India. It lis said that this deadlock would be solved 
if Mahatma Qandhi and the Congress leaders would be released. But even sup- 
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poeing that they are released, there are still two great hurdles in the way—one is the 
attitude of the British G'orernnient end its disinclination to part with real power, 
and the stcoiid is the uncompromising attitude of Mr. Jinnah and his Muslim 
liCague. As for the release of Mahatma Gandhi and Congress leaders, the Hindu 
Mahasabha has been incessantly asking for their release, but the point that worries 
ia—even supposing that Mahatma Gandhi ia released and even the British Govern¬ 
ment is prepared to part with power, say, even unconditionally,—will Mr. .Tiiinali 
and his Muslim League come round to shake hands with the Congress and the 
Hindu Mahasabha on terms of equity and justice without insisting on their previous 
acceptanci* of rakistan ? 

Whatever that be, the Hindu Mahasabha in order to do its utmost to co¬ 
operate with all in securing National Government has been and is always ])repared 
to put all controversial ^points in cold storage until the war is over and the time 
comes for the formulation of a constitution. It is also prepared to join hands witli 
all political parties for forming an interim National Government on the basis of 
their proportion in the general population of the country. 

Praghar Of Pakistan 

As for Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah may very well fling threats in the face of the 
British Government to ‘seize,’ Pakistan ; but we know the inherent strength of the 
Muslim Leagues as of .all other )>ArtieH as compared with that of the British 
(Toveriiincut, 'i'he utmost that we can therefore say in the matter is that the 
Hindu Mahasabha will fight to the utmost and to the last to maintain the integrify 
and unity of India. Mr. Jinnali may go on saying that “there can be no com¬ 
promise on the question of [lartition and division of India,” but we have learnt to 
take his heroic words with always a grain of salt in the faith that, ultimately, 
finding Hindu Mahasabha too strong with its attitude of equity, justice, and fair- 
play, Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League will be convinced of the futility of their 
present intransigent attitude and then of the need of cultivating friendship with 
•their elder brothers, the majority community of the Hindus. 

But there is one ])itfall and it will delay the dawn of sound sense and 

realistic comprehension in the Muslim League of the fundamental bar of justice 

and reason which is represented by the Hindu Mahasabha. 

It is feared and even of>enly said that the Congress in its defeatist mentality 

in respect of the Muslim League, will yield to Mr. Jinnah and agree to its proposal 

of partition of India into Hindu India and Muslim India. But Mr. .Tiunah is a 
shrewd politician and knows that the Congress has not any standing in the matter 
of giving away anything concerning commuual adjustments, however powerful it 
may be, so far as the political matters are concerned. In this controversy the 
position of the Hindu Mahasabha is unastailable and Mr. Jinnah knows fully about 
it. Ultimately, he knows, he will have to negotiate with the Hindu Maliasabha and 
the duty of tbs Congress will then only be to bless what would have been settled 
between the Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha, 

New Slogans 

Coining of slogans is a method of propaganda which, in practice, has been 
found to be most efrectivo. Slogans catch the imagination of the masses who are 
moved by its spirit and meaning, though they may not understand the lesponsibi 
lities involved. 

In India at present, there are two such slogans—one “Quit India” of the 
Congress and the other “Divide and Quit India” of the Moslem League. The mass 
followings shouting these slogans of the Gotigress as well as of the Muslim League 
are fired by the meanings conveyed by these slogans. 

But they do not understand the responsibilities involved. That part of the 
buBinesB, they leave to their respective leaders. 

The Hindu Mahasabha has not yet coined any such slogan ; it may therefore, 
be assumed to possess an open mind. 

As for the Congress slogan of “ Quit India,” it means that the Britishers 
commencing with Lord Clive up to the Rt. Hon. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery who 
have established their empire over India during the last, say, 125 years, both by their 
diplomatic skill and by their awords, should give up their empire, simply because 
the Congress is pleased to ask for it and the Britishers should pack up aud go back 
to their homeland some seven thousand miles away beyond the seas. This is what 
the Congress calls “Independence,” and the Congress believes that it won’t require 
any army, that is, any organised force, to maintain the Independence thus* 
secured. Leaving aside the question of feasibility or otherwise of this slogan of the 
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CongresB, I am here concerned with only onp aspect of it. During the last 125 
years the Britiehers, having secured the overlordship in India, have been uaing 
Indian men and money without any consideration whatsoever for organising, 
strengthening and expanding their empire. It is because of India that the Britishers 
have secured aud are enjoying the pre-eminent position among the nations 
in the world. 

Simpleton’s Logie 

Now the question is—Will the Britishers, simply because they are so asked, 
li'avfi India and go back to their home ? But then what about the announcement 
of Mr Ghurohill that it is not for the purpoae of liquidating the British Empire 
that he has aociopted the first Ministership of llis Imperial Majesty, the King 
Emperor ? And even supposing they, out of generosity and fairness, leave India, 
what will the Congress gain nkore than wha*. it calls Independence ? What re¬ 
payment will have been made over the purpose of spending hlond and money by 
the Britishers fur the expanHion or their Empire ? Should it be allowed to go 
waste ? Can we not take uj) the idea started by Mr. Curtin, the present Prime 
Minister of Auslralia and a|>pieciate its advantage from our point of view ? The 
l'ritn^> Minister of Auntrulia a<ivoeafes the establishment of a supreme body which 
should govern tlie afiairs of the eiiiirc British Empire afrer the war. Of course, if 
this idea materialises—and it w'ill be no wonder if it does after the war, then—how 
will tliiK Supreme Council be formed, if not on the basis of freedom and democracy ? 
q’hc British frovernment have already promised freedom and democracy to India 
and it is likely that the T)romiHe will be given more or less concrete shape after 
the war. 'I'huH India will ho as free in her domestic affairs as the several domi- 
ni(^n8~BU(‘.h as Australia, New Zealand and Canada arc at present, not excluding 
(*veu England, the mother country of the Enquire. India haying gained its freedom, 
if India were to choose to remain within the Empire, she will have the right to 
ha\e her say in the formulation of this .Supreme Empire Council to carry on the 
“Siqiremc United (lovorunieut for the Britisii Kmi'ive." Naturally and as a matter 

of eouise and of ri.dit, this Supreme Council of United Government on the basis 

of (lemoTHcy will he composed of representatives from the different component 
I>artfl of tlie British Empire euj )ying freedom and their numbers will be fixed on 
the basis of the ]):‘oportiou8 of their [>o})ularioi)B in the, general populations of the 
Empire. ITere India will have a special advantage, being populated as it is by 40 
e.rores of iieojile as contrasted with hardly 5 crores being the population of Eng¬ 
land, and with the lumulations of other dominions which are measiireable by mere 
bicH. Thus, this Supreme Council of the United Government of the British Empire 
will have repiesentatives from India very far in excess over the combined repre¬ 
sentatives of the several dominions and England itself 'I his Council will then be 

dominated l»y India and the British Enii-ure will then be automatically changed 
into the Indo-British Empire. 

Is this not an advantage if India after getting her freedom chooses to remain 
in the British Empire ? Will this not be an adequate repayment for all the Indian 
money and blood spent by Britain like water during the last 125 years of Its rule 
over ludia for the expansion of her empire ? 

Advantage 

If this is to bo ridiculed as a day-dream, then what about the Congress slogan 
of ‘"Quit India” ? It is most significHut to not that ideas on this pattern are being 
ciiUivated in the United States of America. 

'Fhe New York Magazine—‘‘Fortune,” in an editorial, ‘’British Empire And 
United States” says : “In nine cases out of ten, arguments about the British Im- 

}»orialism boil down to India.And Amoricaii intelleuluals believed before the war 

that the only solution for India was immediate and complete Independence. Events 
have tampered the judgments of some.” Mentioning later on, about the growing 
Volunteer Indian Army, now of 20 lacs, and of Indian steel production have been 
doubled and, what is more, of India being now Britain’s creditor instead of a deb¬ 
tor as before to the extent of at most of over 2,000,000,OCX) dollars with her British 
Bank balance growing at the rale of about 700,()00,000 dollars annually,” the Maga¬ 
zine says : “In these circumstances, India may emerge from the war not as a kind 

of an annexe to the British Empire but as a huge power within it.India 

may choose to become peer of Australia, New Zealand and United Kingdom within 

the Commonwealth.The bogey of the Imperialism will disappear and the 

Empire’s creative achievement will endure.” Buch is the disintereBted opinion of 
outsiders. Is it not worth our contemplating upon ?” 

26 
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Hindu Mahasabha not having yet been committed to any slogan, either of the 
CongresB or of the Miielime League will, I hope, introspect and may perhaps come 
to a decision, which may support my imaginative intuition. 


Baroda Hindu Sabha Conference 

Presidential Address 

The following is a summary of the ]>re8identiBl speech of I>r. B. S. Monvjr nl, 
the Hindu h^abha Conference of Baroda State, held at Baroda in the last week ol 
April 1911:— 

So much has been said and written about the Hindu Mahasabha and iis 
activities both by its supporters, as well as by its oF)?'>onpntH that there is nothing 
left that could be said to be new in conception or that has not been previously 
said or written. I have, therefore, to ask the Hindus to bo united and to be coul’- 
nuously on the alert. Because no Nation or no community can live or thrive 
which is not always on the alert to defend itself whenever attacked. 

But of late two events have happened and it is but natural that the Hindu 
Mahasabha should assess the value of the reactions of these events on the part of 
tlie various organisations and on the life of the Hindus. I’he fust of these two 
events is the speech of His Excellency the Viceroy which is the first of its kind 
since he a^raumod the Viceroyalty recently and second is the interview which Mr. 
Jinnah has given quite recently to a correspondent of a British newspaper. I'hc e 
are the important events and it will be worth our while to analyse their effects. 

Geographical Unity of India 

As for the 8pee(!h of the Viceroy, the first thing that is striking is that the 
language and the phraseology of the speech is entirely out of line with what we 
have been accustomed to as coming from Viceroys. The language is straigli?, clear, 
direct and to the point. There are no diplomatic ambiguities or involutions. 
We must congratulate him. ^uch language can only enmo from a true soldi r, 
though even in him the innate and inveterate love of a Britisher for what may b (3 
described as iuscrutable dii)Iomacy has not left untouched. But whatever diplo¬ 
macy there may be, one should not forget that there can be no effective diploma* y 
unless it is based on a living consciousness of a forceful sanction behind, which 
the Viceroy has in ample measure. One thing however is certain that tiicre are no 
ambiguities so far as the language used is concerned. The present Viceroy has 
clearly and directly told both the Hindus and the Mussulmans that “You eannol 
alter geography. From the point of view of defence, of relations with the outside 
world, of many internal and external problems, India is a natural unit.” 'J'hough, 
of course, the indissoluble habit of being always on the alert, innate in the British 
blood, has eventually supervened and made him say, “Yon need not regard them 
as final views,” still, at least for the present, it has been made clear to both tim 
Hindus and the Mussulmans that whatever constitutional developments may take 
place in future, India, as the Viceroy says, will bo 'a united country”, and there¬ 
fore, there will be a Central Government which will be “a joint British and Indian 
affair with the ultimate responsibility still remaining with the British Parliament.” 
Thus it may be said that, so far as the British Government is concerned, they have 
given a final reply, so far as finality can go in this world and also a dosd 
quietus to the slogans “Quit India” and “Divide and Go.” Thus from tho 
British side, we know definitely, on the one hand, that they will not part will, 
power, and therefore, there cannot be independence and, on the other, that therc 3 
will not be vivisection, that is. division of India into Moslem India and Hindu 
India, so long as the present Viceroy can help it. Wo must be thankful because 
now we know where we are going to be definitely. 

As for the transfer of power, if we scrutinise deeper, it is a sight for the 
Gods to see. Two Britishers of highest eminence and authority speak and though 
they speak in different language, their ultimate meaning is the same. One of them, 

the present Viceroy, says: “We are bound in justice, in honour.to hand over 

India to Indian rule.but until the two main Indian parties ( Hindus and 

Mussulmans ) at least can come to terms. I do not see any immediate hope of 
progress** and “Until they can agree on Its ( future constitution ) form, the transfer 
of power cannot be made”. The other, who is not less a person than Mr. Chur- 
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chill, the present Prime Minister of England, authoritatively says: “The penalties 
of Nazi’s defeat are vital. After the blinding flash of catastrophic stunning blow 
and gapijig wounds there comes the onset of the disease of defeat. The central 
principle of a nation's life is broken and all the healthy normal control vanishes. 
'I hore are few societies that can withstand conditions of subjugation. Indomitable 
patriots take diflerent parts ; quislings and collaborationists of all kinds abound. 
Guerilla leaders (in India in peaceful times of subjugation ) each with their per¬ 
sonal followers quarrel and fight.animated by hatred more fierce than that 

which should be for the common foe.Among all these varied forces the German 

oppressor ( the conquerer) develops his intrigues with typical ruthlessness and 
inercih'fls cruelty.... This is not the time for ideological preferences for one side or 
the other and certainly we, of His Majesty’s Government, have not indulged our¬ 
selves in ‘his way at all. 

Is this not a vivid and detailed pen-picture of what is taking place in India 
since we were defeated and the Britishers were installed as Kulers ? Are we not 
ill the firm grip of the disease of defeat and subjugation, as Mr. Churchill des¬ 
cribes ? This is certainly not the situation for them to indulge in ideological prefer- 
encpfl. Can we reaKonably ever hope for Hindu-Moslem unity and for transfer of 
]M)wer by the Britishers to Indian hands? Thus there is rich food for thought 

t.i those who feel thet independence could be gained by arguing or by appeasing 

IMr. Jinnab hy granting him PakiBian. 

A Concrete Suggestion 

However, 1 make a concrete siurgefition. Let Mr. Jinnah, the representative 
of tlic MoHlemfl, and ^Mahatma Gandhi, if he were to give up his claim of repre- 
Hrnting the CongiTss and were to admit to be a commual Representative of the 
Hindus as Mr. Jinnah iH of the Moslems, or Mr. Savarkar, President of the Hindu 
Mi)haKai)ha, sit together and ceme to an understanding among themselves. Let them 
de}‘Ohit tlie diicununt of agreement, without discloBing the terms to the Govern¬ 
ment, with the Imperial Bank; and then go together to the Government declaring 
that the Hindus gnd the Moslems have come to an agreement and ask for the 
tiuiufir of ]iower. If the Government were to agree, all right so much the better i 
hut if the Government wore still not to agree to transfer, will Mr. Jinnah and 

his Mohlems join bands with the Hindus in quarrelling and warring with the 

Government for the transfer of power ? 

Mr. Jinnali is a wise man, a worldly practical man. He knows that neither 
the Hindus nor the Moslems, either singly or combined, can coerce the powerful 
(fjvtrnimiit to surronder power. 

Having so far discussed briefly the pressing problems in the polities of India 
as a whole, 1 should now say a few words about what is agitating the Hindu 
minds in the Hindu States. 

In imitation of the ])oliiicB of Britishe's who are foreign to India, the poli¬ 
ticians particularly the Hindus of the Hindu States are carrying on intensive 
])ropaganda for the establishment of what they call democracy and responsible 
Government in their respective .States. 

Historical View Of The States 

In contrast with British India, the Plindus of Hindu States should always 
keep in mind two points 

( 1 ) That the Prince who is ruling the States is a representative of the 
Hindu Raj of the past and as such incorporates in himself all traditions of dignity, 
and is Builering and fighting for maintaining the Hindu Raj against foreign opponents 
who were oppOBing them during the past 5U0 years or so. Thus the Hindu Prince 
holds in our hearts the same position of love and respect which any king of the 
nations in the world outside India inspires in the hearts of his own subjects. For 
example, the Britishers, who are at present ruling India, have love and refipeot for 
their own King for which there is no parallel in any nation in the world except, 
perhaps, in the case of Japan. 

In India itself, in the Nizam Hyderabad, even an ordinary Moslem in the 
streets has such a pride for the Nizam whom he calls by the reverential name of 
Ala Uazrat, that he cannot brook any ill word spoken against the Nizam. In fact, 
he regards himself as a Nizam personified in miniature in his relations with the 
Hindus. He hates democracy aad responsible government. 

The Hindu Mahasabha, therefore, calls upon all Hindus to respect and love 
their Hindu Princes as embodiments of Hindu pride and Hindu achievements in 
the political world of the past and as hopeful in the future. 
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(2) Democracy and what is called ihe Rcpponsible Government on the lines 
of western Nations, are forma of administration which are quite new to India. 
Though we like to have them Introduced in the administration of India, we must 
never forget that the largest community which is the Hindu Community has got 
a caste system which bring peculiar to itself and not known anywhere else in the 
world, is not very conducive to the western type of demi>cracy. 

Taking these two points into consideration, my concliision in the matter is that 
the system of democracy and Kesponsible Government which is mostly of tlie 
British conception should first be introduced in the Central Government of British 
India and in the rrovincial Government. After that it should then be in I reduced 
in the premier state of the Nizam. The other states will automuticaliy follow. 

Hydkrauad And IvASjrMJR 

In this connection, T should like to warn my Hindu brethren. They shonl.! 
study and try to know what the real motive is wl)i( Ii inspires MnsHulinans in tiic 
Hyderabad State, on one side, to oppose the introduction of democracy and Ihs- 
ponsible Government siid the same MnsaulniaiiH in the Kashmir {State, on the 
other, to agitate for democracy and Responsihle Ciovernuient. In the ilyilerabad 
State the majority, that is. more than ‘JO per cent of tlic Hulqects. are Hindus, but 
the Prince is a Mussulman. "Ihe converse is the position in Kashmir ^tate, that 
is, more than 90 per cent of the snlqccts are MusHiilmaiis and the Proic (3 is a 
Hindu. I hope my Hindu brethren will take lohson and warning eonveyeti in the 
two contrary positions of the Mussulmaiis in Kaslimir tuul the Hyderabad {Soite. 

The Hindu Maliasabha, however, huldh that whatever politi(‘al devclopnients 
may take place in the future, the Hindu Princes are pillars of strength for the 
establishment of Hindu llaj in Hindusfhan. The Hindu Mahasabha at times, 
may critieise them or find faults with them ; yet the limit of criticism or fault¬ 
finding should not be earned to the extent of weakening the posiiioii of the Hindu 
Prince in his {;?tRte and in his relations with the Crown Representative of the British 
Government of India. 

A Practical Vikw 

Now 1 should like to touch on a very delicate mutter which concerns only 
the Baroda State. The Ruling Prince in Baroda State is a K*opresenta(ive of the 
Hindu power wliich uprooted the forngn om})irc (stablihla'il and ruling in Jndia 
for more than 500 years and rc-eHtablisbed in its ))lace Jiindu JUj j)ra( tically in 
the whole of India before tlie advent of the British hardly 125 years ago. In the 
zeal for social reform which la a pceulianry more of the Hindus than of the 
Mussulmans, a law of monogamy only for the llitiduH was passed in Baroda. 
Without trying to discriminate on merits of monogamy versus 1 belit v<', 

in the first place, it was wrong to pass a law of monogamy which is clearly 
an unwarranted interference with the Jiindu sociology ; and in the second place, 
it is a greate wrong, 1 have no hesitation to say, to ask a foreign Government for 
his dethronement. If the Prince l»as broken bin own law he has made himself 
liable to criticism but criticism should not be carried to such an inordinate and 
suicidal extent. 

Do the Hindus perceive the snieidal harm that they are doing thoiigli un¬ 
wittingly, by insisting on monogamy for the Hindus, while leaving the Mnssnl- 
mans free to have as many wives as they may like ? 

Have you got the confidence and sanction to make a similar law of monogamy 
compulsory for the MoslemsI? 

The fact is that, in India having MussnlmanB and Hindus living side by side 
and competing for domination, nothing can bo taken as good or bad on merit 
alone until its effects are calculated by tlie reaction thereby caused on the Moslem 
Oommunity which regards Hindus as its rivals. 

The Maharani of Baroda, of eourse, has a unique position of respfct nnd 
personal dignity which cannot be affected by the second marriage of the iTince 
Her Highness, despite the second marriage, is all the same the Rajmata, the 
mother of the subjects of the State It is a position of dignity comjiarable with 
that of the British King when he takes the oath of “Ihe Defender of Faith” at the 
time of ascending the British throne. We bow in all humility, loyalty and re¬ 
verence to Her Highness, the Rajmata, though we may say that there was no need 
for the Prince to marry again. God may bless the Royal House of Baroda, to 
which the Gujerat owes a special debt of gratitude in having been saved by it 
from Moslemisation during the Moghul rule of Aurangzeb. 



The All India Aryan Congress 

Open Session—New Delhi—20th. to 22nd. February 1944 

The open RCHnion of the All India Aryan Congress commenced at New Delhi 
on the 20th, February 1944 under the presidency of Dr. IShyama Prasad Mukherjee 
and continued for three days. 

Dr. Muklmrjee, who arrived in Delhi in the morning, was given an enthusiastic 
reception at the railway station by Arya Saraaj workers, volunteers and a large 
number of peo))le. He was later seated on an elephant and was taken in a big 
procession to Aryanagar, where the conference was held. 

Messages wishing success to the Congress were received from Mr. M. R. 
Jayakar, Bir ./. l\ Srivastava, Dr. Moonje and others. 

Dr. Mookherjee’s Address 

“A national opposition throughout India which vs ill include all parties and 
sections who are agreed on the fundamental dematuls of liidian li))eity”, was advo¬ 
cated by Dr. ^^hyanta Prasad Mookhcrji’a, in his presidential address. “Let us not 
try to run after or cajole parties and persons who arc not for Indian progress and 
freedom but act as subservient tools in the hands of their country”, he went on. “There 
are other groups and sections, small and negligible by themselves, but strong and 
powerful if they combine, who may well constitute an AIMndia national opposition 
laying down the fundamental conditions of our struggle for liberty. 

“It will be the duty of such a body to lay stress on the maximum points of 
agreement regarding national reconstruction, demand immediate settlement, plead 
for toleration and l)etter understanding and fearlessly resist every encroachment on 
our civil, economic and political rights”. 

After rclerring to the Bengal famine, I’r. Mookherjee stressed the need for 
uniting Hindus. '’We have to fight against a steady growth of fanatical zeal follo- 
ing tlie demand for India’s vivisection, and wc have to guard against the onslau¬ 
ghts of the ruling race itself which aims constantly at cripiding Hindu etrenglli 
and nationalist element in the public life of the country. Indian history gives 
us ample evidence that though there were giants among men in every generation 
who could easily be compared to the greatest men in any country or clime, the 
masses of the Indian people were not always swayed by a strong and vigorous 
impulse at any price, 'Ihe great work that lies before political and other parties 
in India to-day, imbued with healthy ideas of national solidarity, is to spread far 
and wide this love for unity and liberty, this faith in India’s inherent right to 
govern herself, this determination that unless freedon is achieved, life is not worth 
living at all. Our goal will be reached not by a mere a])pcal to the emotions of 
the people or by merely criliciBing our enemies but by earrying on an active pro¬ 
gramme of social and economic uplift and by making religion a true unifying 
factor for the uplift of human civilization”. 

Act of arrogant Intolerance 

Earlier, Dr. Mookherjee paid a tribute to work of the Arya Bsmaj and to its 
founder Maharshi Dayan and Baraswati and characterised as "an act of arrogant and 
mischievous intolerance” the demand for the suppression of some of the passages 
in 'Satyaratba-PrakaBh”. He thought that the agitation might itself serve to popu¬ 
larise more and more the great words of truth, courage and wisdom with which he 
said this famous book abounded and which bad brought strength and solace to 
millions, thus serving further to carry into effect the great ideal of liberation of the 
Indian mind for which the master lived and died. Dr. Mookherjee declared that 
an attack on the book would be accepted as a challenge by the entire Hindu race 
and indeed by all lovers of freedom of thought and of opinion, no matter what 
their religious persuasion might be. 

India Is one 

Referring to the demand for Pakistan, Dr. Mookherjee expressed satisfaction 
that Lord Wavell had unequivocally recognised that politically, economically and 
culturally India was and must remain one single unit though Lord Wavell had no 
constructive plan to end the present deadlock. 

‘The Moslem League,” said Dr. Mookherjee, “left to itself cannot divide India 
against the united opposition of the majority of her patriotic children nor can 
Britain with her sword vivisect India and guarantee peaceful possession to the 
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dieruptionUtfl but British policy to-day is encouraging Pakistan regime in action 
in provinces where Hindus are in a minority and their rights and interests are 
being systematically sacrificed at the altar of sordid comnuinal opportunism. To 
test the ‘bonafides’ of the Moslem League as regards its anxiety for the welfare 
of the Indian people or even the Mussalmans, we have repeatedly oficred proposals 
for closing our ranks, postponing all controversial points regarding tlje future 
constitution until after the war and of putting forward a united demand for imme¬ 
diate transfer of power specially for a vigorous and systematic preparation of 
national defence of India and utilisation of India’s vast lesonrccs for her economic 
regeneration. That door of negotiation is still open though there is little chance 
of any such understanding being arrived at in view of the unconcealed manner 
in which all reactionary elements are encouraged by our rulers to put forth their 
unpatriotic and selfish demands”. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

A strong protest against what is termed as an organised move on the part of 
the Muslim League to interfere with the religious liberties of the Hindus was 
made at the Congress. 

The main resolution of the Congress on the agitation against the "f^afyartha 
Prakash” was moved by I’audit Ganga Prasad, President of the International 
Aryan League, and was seconded and Bii]>ported by I’andit Jndra, Goswami 
Ganosh Dutt of Lahore and Bawa Bachittar Hingh rospee-tively. 

Pandit Oanga Prasad said that ‘Satyratha Prakash” Mas a sacred religions 
book of the whole of the Arya world and, as far as ho knew, over two and a half 
lakhs of its copies had already been published in Hindi, besides its translations 
in other languages. 

Pandit Indra said that the agitation against the 'SSatyaratba ITokaah” was 
a political move by the Muslim Lraguo and it must, be nipped in the bud. 

Ooswanii (Honcsh Duti, a ^>anr4tanist leader, assured the (Congress tliat all 
Hindus, irrespective of caste and creed, would stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
Arya Samaj in the defence of their sacred book. 

The Congress concl tided on the 22ncl. February after ]>asBing a number 
of resolutions affecting the Aryans. 

By one resolution, the session condemned Pakistan and opposed proposals for 
division of India. 

It resolved to ra se a fund of two lakhs of rupees for protection of th.e “Satya- 
ratha Prakash”. Promises and collections on the spot immediately after passing the 
resolution amounted to about Rs. 

By another resolution, the Hcssion resolved to organise an Aiyan Veer Lai, 
consisting of one lakh persuns within three jears and to eslablihh 'd,tji >0 Arya 
Bamajes all over the country. 

The fourth resolution drew the attention of the Hyderabad Government to the 
conditions following which the Aryan Batyagraha was called off in 1939 and reques¬ 
ted them to honour those conditions. 

By the last resolution, the session urged all Aryans to abolish the caste, 
system and decided that anybody who happened to be a member ot a caste orga¬ 
nisation should not be allowed membership of the Arya Samaj. 

The session appointed a sub-committee to see that due consideration was 
given to Vedic Culture in post war reconstruction. 

President's Concluding Speech 

A strong warning to the Muslim League to stop interfering with the religious 
matters of the Hindus and to withdraw their agitation against the “Batyarath 
Prakash” was given by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee in his concluding speech. ' 

Dr. Mookherjee said that the “Batyarath Prakash” was a sacred and religious 
book of a large section of the Indian people in this country and if an attack <‘amo 
from either direction, it would not only be resisted by the Arya Samaj but all the 
Hindus throughout India. He warned the Muslim League not to throw stones on 
others while themselves living in glass houses. 

The speaker blamed the Government for allowing the Muslim League to 
interfere with the religious rights of the Hindus. 

The speaker, referring to the Bengal situation, apprehended a bigger famine 
in 1944 than that in 1943. He said that there was a com])lete black-out of news 
from Bengal and things were much different from what appeared to them. The 
present Ministry, which had been mostly responsible for the last famine, bad no 
right to exist morally and physically. 



A. 1. Scheduled Castes’ Conference 

Second Session—Cawnpur—29th. & 30th. January 1944 

The second BOBNion of the All-Tndia Scheduled Castes’ Conference was held 
at Cawnpur on the 29th. Jannary 1944 under the presidency of Rao Bahadur 
JV. Stvaraj, M. L. A. ( Central ). 

Opening; the proceed!nj!;s, Mr. Piarelal KurceU M.ii.A. (Central), Chairman of 
the T^^ccption Committee, said that it waB time they retaliated against any attempts 
to BMpprefiB them. 

j\[r. r. h\ the General Secretary, after reviewing!; the progiass of 

v -rk, in eaeh ioovinc'', paid a warm trihnte to Dr. Ambcdkar for all that he had 
u( iiieWiil lor the advancement of the commnnity, enpecially since he joined the 
<r(.vcrnment of India. Appealir.^ for fltrenjtheiiing the .Scheduled Castes Federation, 
j'l'. RBjtjhoj B;vid : “VVe arc ten croieB and it in onr aim and hope that out mem- 
lu iship must be greater than thu! of any tudiiical party in the country.” 

Mr. Sivaraj's Address 

Kxplainiiig the main demands of hin community, Mr. f^ivaraj fiaid that for 
(Tcfttiiig a Bfiise of Bccuiity among them the new constitution must contain provi- 
Hionfl rreognifling that the Scheduled Casts were distinct and separate from the 
llinduB, constituting an important element in the national life of India. They miiit 
he guaranteed due representation in the Executive Government and in the public 
serviceB in proportion to tiuir needfi and importance. They demanded represent¬ 
ation in all legiBlatures and local bodies hy statute by the method of separate 
(IcctorateB. Another vital point to which they attached the greatest importance was 
the cHtahlishinent of ficparatc Scheduled CaBtes villages away from and indepen¬ 
dent of Hindu villages. For the settlement of his community members in new 
villages, it v>afl ncccBBary to set up a Settlement Commission, whose task it would 
l*c to allot (Government land that was cultivable on the new si'es. The present 
divisions in villages must be wiped out if untoiichahUity was to disappear once for 
all. He thought that this oflen d the only solution to the ]>robl' in. 

A]ipealiug to young men in (he community to take up public work, Mr. 
.^ivarsj said that the Federation claimed to voice the fedingH of the community, 
'Dieir women must encourage ynuthfl to come forward to shoulder the burden and 
enlist BU]»i>ort for the programme and policy of their organisation. Expressing his 
ai'iTC<‘iation of the valuable work of IT. Ambedkar as a member of the Govern¬ 
ment of India for the uplift of hia community, Mr. Sivaiaj remarked, that for the 
lirst time, Scheduled Caste men had been sent out on behalf of India to the 
meeting of the Institute of Pacific Relations Conference and to lecture on India's 
wnr efl’ort in (Great Britain and America. The significance of this event ought not 
to be lost sight of by them. It behoved them to support him and strengthen Dr. 
Ambedkar’s hands in the Government of India. 

Resolution! 

The Conference, at its second sitting on the next day, the 30th. January 
adopted without dissent all the seven resolutions passed earlier by the Bubjects 
Committee last night. The discussion lasted two hours. 

Mr. Siraraj, the iTesident, moved, at the outset, a resolution of condolence 
on the death of the late Diwau Bahadur M. C. Rajah, which was passed all standing. 

A resolution on the Cripps propofials declared that they are a breach of the 
RB‘*urance given by the Viceroy in his declaration of August 1940, and stated that 
ihc Bcbeduhd castes will strongly oppose any implementation of the proposals in 
tlic interim period iinless they are modified so as to p^omi^e ad(quate repre- 
Bcntalion for acbeduled castes in the Central and Provincial executives. The reso¬ 
lution opposed the Constituent Assembly projuised by the Congress and agreed to 
ill the CrippH proiiosals on the ground that it will mean framing of the future 
constitution by caete Hindus. 

The Conference by two other resolutions expressed itself emphatically against 
the system of begar and forced labour prevalent in India, asked the Government 
of India to set up a committee to investigate with a view to abolishing the system 
by law and asked the Bind Government to recognise Scheduled Castes in Bind as 
a minority and grant them political and educational privileges which a minority 
was entitled to. 

Another resolution supported the tesolutlons passed at the Nagpur Conference 
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in 1941. The Conference called upon variouB Provincial Governments to follow the 
lead given by the Governinent of India and define the proportion which the sched¬ 
uled castes are entitled to in the provincial public services and to fix the annual 
amount to be spent oji University and higher education of scheduled caste students. 
Regarding the Government of India’s post-war reconstruction plans, a resolution 
declared that reconstruction would be “a sham and a mockery” if it was not plan¬ 
ned in a manner so as to elevate the economic condition of the scheduled castes 
in India. 

While regretting that neither the Rengnl Government nor the relief commit¬ 
tees started by Hindus or by Muslims paid any attention to the provision of adeq¬ 
uate .elief to the scheduled caste ])e()j>le in Ucngal. tht^ t3onfcrence urged the need 
for special measures for their relict. Other resolutions related to the disability of 
scheduled castes in the matter of recruitment to combatant forces, es[)ecially in the 
runjab, and the Punjab (Government’s refusal to treat schednled castes as agricnl- 
lurists, thereby depriving them of the benefit of tb.e Land Alienation Act. 

Speaking on the resolution about recruitment of scheduled castes to comba¬ 
tant forces, flarJar Gopal Simjh (Punjab) in a vcliemerit speech asserted that his 
community yielded to none in martial spirit and yet they autlered from disabilities in 
his province. Declaring that organised strength was their vital need, the speaker 
urged their leader. Hr. Ambedkar, to exert his inlluance with the authorities and 
have the restrictions reinoved. 

Speakers on the various resolutions detailed their experiences from various 
provinces about tlie sufferings of scheduled castes members and were unanimous 
in asking them to join the Federation. 

Dr. Ambedkar’s Plea 

After the resolutions wore disposed of, Hr. Ambedkar w'as j)re8enled with welcome 
addresses by three scheduled castes organisutioiis, namely the TT. P. Ihickward 
Classes, U. P. ^Scheduled (Jastes fStudents and members of the Reception Committee 
of the All-India Conference. 

Speaking in ref)ly to the vast gathering, which included about 500 women, for 
sixtyfive minutes, Hr. Ambedkar set out the role of his community in Lidia of the 
future and appealed to youths to forge sanctions by developing organisational 
strength behind the Federation so that no party, not even the Lritish Government, 
would dare refuse to recognise their importance in the future scdieme of India’s 
constitutional development. 

He explained that he attended the Conference as a guest on special invitation 
and thought it would have been improper liad he spoken earlier in the proceedings. 
He agreed to jilacc i.is views, he added, before the audience only after all the resolu¬ 
tions were passed by the Conference. 

Crowds of visitors swelled up towards the close of discussion on the resolutions 
and over ‘J0,(KX) people listened claraly to Dr. Ambedkar. 

“We miist resolve that in the free India of the future, we will bo a ruling 
race. We refuse to continue to play a role of subservience or accept a position in 
which we could be treated as servants, not masters”, declared Dr. Ambedkar. If 
and when a Swaraj Government was established in India, he asserted, Hindus, 
Muslims and the scheduled castes, three parties in the country, would share the 
political power. The days of domination of one community over another were 
certainly over, and he wanted to make it known that the scheduled chhIcs were 
determined to fight for their rights and claim their due share iu the administration 
of the country. 

Unless they had political power in their hands, they could not hope to bring 
about the desired improvement in the conditions of their poverty-stricken people. 
He visualised the day when it wouh! be possible to guarantee a minimum wage of 
Rs. 30 a month, provide housing for labour and pensionB as an insurance against 
old age to the poor. 

‘Treferred His Community to Swara.t 

His answer to those critics who asked him to join the Congress was simple, 
said Dr. Ambedkar. ‘I regard as more important the freedom of the scheduled 
castes in India, the community which has been the victim of domination and 
oppression for over two thousand years.” He preferred to work for the uplift of his 
community rather than for Swaraj for the country. If any leader assured him, he 
continued, that he was prepared to take over the responsibility of promoting and 
advancing the interests of the scheduled castes of which he was proud to be one, 
he would reconsider the position. He refused to recognise as a leader anyone who 
recogniaed caate diatinctiona or leligioua dififerencea. 
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Dr. Ambedkar asked the people to ponder over the causes of their sufferinf^s 
extending over a long period of two thousand years. The Hindu Dharma, he 
asserted, was the main cause. Of all religions in the world it was Hinduism that 
recognised caste distinctions and untouchability. This was the cover, the cloak 
for all injustices perpetrated on the scheduled castes by caste Hindus. The position 
even to-day, he regretted to say, was that in villages they could not live with self- 
respect. He, therefore, reiterated his conviction that they mast discard Hinduism 
and refuse to submit to indignities any longer. What struck him most was that 
his community still continued to accept a position of humiliation only because caste 
Hindus persisted in dominating over them. He exhorted the people to rely on 
their own strength, shake off the notion that they were in any way inferior to any 
other community. 

“Build up Okganibational Strung rn” 

Proceeding, Dr. Ambedkar emphasised the need for building up sanctions by 
organisational strength behind their political body, the Scheduled Castes’ Federation. 
The British Government, he said, was ever ready to show consideration to the Muslims. 
If the Congress leaders, after their release, reached settlement with Muslims on 
Pakistan or a fifty-fifty basis agreement, what would be the position of the 
scheduled castes? If they were to share political power, they must be organised as 
one solid unit before they could successfully fight for their due rights in tlie future 
governance of the country. Dr. Ambedkar warned against the danger of having too 
many leaders who believed in paper bodies and pa])er parties. 

Sirossing the value of women’s contribution he observed that their movement 
could not succeed unless their women helped actively the work of intensification. 
ITe attached the greatest value to the formation of volunteer corps ii\ each town 
and vl'.I:*,ge to spread the message of the Conference and carry it to villages even 
200 miles a.^’iy from cities. He urged that they must realise their responslljiUty to 
wipe out internal divisions among the scheduled castes when they deinandvd of 
others’ removal of untoiu'haiiility. 

Dr. Ambedkar concluded with an appeal to students and young men to 
inculcate a spirit of service to their community, 'fhe task of shouldering the future 
i)urden of welfare of the community would be theirs and at no stage whatever 
their station or position should they forget it. 

Winding up the proceedings, Mr. Snutraj hoped that workers would spare 
no eflbrt to carry the message of the (yOnferonce to ]>eo})le in villages and educate 
them. He declared the two-day session closed, amidst shouts in appreciation of 
Dr. Ambedkar’s services to his community. 


The Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation 

Open Session—Lahore—18lh- March 1944 

Mr. Jinnah’s Opening Speech 

Assuring the Muslim youth that they had a bright future if they would put 
forth courage and energy, glavanise the Muslim League and its programme, throw 
away fears and continue to be united and act under one discipline, Mr. Mohd. Alt 
Jir.uah while inaugurating the Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation at Lahore on 
the 18th. March 1944, asked the Muslim youth to change their mentality and their 
notions radically and begin to realise right from now that all of them could not 
depend or live upon Government jobs. He wanted them to take to industries and 
commerce in which they were nowhere and where wide avenues were thrown 
open to all. Mr. Jinnah received an ovation as he, accompanied by Mr. Hussain 
Imam, entered the Pandal, followed by Muslim student guards with naked swords 
amidst shouts of “Qaid-i-Azam Zindabad.’* 

The Punjab Premier, Lt. Ool. Khizar Hyat Khan Timana, Mian Abdul Haye, 
Minister of Education, Syed Amjad AH, Private Parliamentary Secretary, Raja 
Oazanfar Alt, Mian Allah Yar Khan Daultana, Parliamentary Secretaries and Sir 
Maratah Alt were among those who were seated on the dais. After the recitation 
from the holy Quran and a poem, the League leader inaugurated the Conference 
and spoke for 75 minutes. 

27 
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Mr. Jinnab be{]!:an by explaining that on account of the heavy and important 
work he had in bin hand at present, be was not able to go everywhere from where 
he received preHsiug and affectionate invitations. If someone would take over the 
work from him he would be glad to go everywhere and have big receptions. 

Referring to the aims and objects of the Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation 
one by one, Mr. Jinnah asked the Muslim students to do their utmost to arouse 
political consciousness among the Muslim students and do everything in their 
power to prepare them to partake in the struggle for the achievement of Pakistan 
and act as a corporate body in order to have the grievances of the students 
removed. He told them that they could contribute greatly to the social and econo¬ 
mic uplift of the Mussalmans without in any manner prejudicing their studies. He 
was glad to say that the Punjab students had created a new life, at any rate, in 
the Punjab. 

Encourage Goodwill 

They should encourage goodwill among the various nationalities in India as 
laid down in their constitution and here Mr. Jinnah claimed that even the worst 
enemies ot Muslim India and the Muslim League must acknowledge in their heart 
of hearts that “we want peace with God and peace with man. We do not wish to 
harm any non-Muslim or wrong any one. But we do wish also that no one should 
harm or wrong us.” 

The development of relationships of brotherhood and sympathy with their 
co-religdonistH in the independent Muslim countries had been enjoined upon them 
by their Prophet and by their religion. Those national feelings were the bedrock 
of Islam, lie was sorry that even that relationship was regarded as a ]>art of the 
J^an-Islamic movement and a danger to the whole world and Hindu India. M**. 
Jinnah said that Muslim India w'anted to maintain brotherhood and if any ^ of 
those countries w’ould be in trouble, they would help them and expected chat they 
would do the same if Muslim India was in trouble. 

Mr. Jinnah asked the Muslim students to qualify and train themselves acade¬ 
mically during the period of their studentship and pass what he called the preli¬ 
minary examination to make themselves fit for handling bigger problems. He 
asked them to be true to their real mission—studies and not fritter away their time 
because if that time was worsted, it would never come again. He advised the 
students not to be swejjt off their feet and not to think that any one of them could 
become a leader of Musiim India at once, though it was a good thing to aspire for. 
None of them should pick up catcl> words and lose his head and think that there 
was no better V'erson than him. If they would do that, they might get applause 
h> shouting “Down with the Nawahs” and while saying that he was not there to 
defend any Nawahs he had no doubt that it would not help matters. 

While asking the Muslim youths not to play with gallery he asked them to 
remember that politics was one of the most difficult subjects and they must go 
through the will for year together, 10 or 15 years, before becoming competent to 
tackle their social, economical and political problems. 

“Achievements” of League 

Mr. Jinnah, while telling the Muslim students of his contribution towards 
the arousing of the Musalmans politically reported to them the activities of the 
League, which, he claimed, was now the only authoritative organisation of Muslim 
India. They had in spite of all the opposition they had to face, said Mr. Jinnah, 
given to the Muslims one platform unknown heretofore in the history of India 
and given Muslim India a flare under which 99 percent Muslims were united. 
The League, he said, had taken out the Muslims out of darkness and to-day their 
clear cut and crystallised goal was Pakistan, which was now an article of faith 
with the Mnssalmans, millions of whom were to-day prepared to fight and give up 
their lives for its achievement. “In Pakistan lies,” said Mr. Jinnah, “our defence, 
our delivery and our destiny and it is something which will revive the i)aHt glory 
of Islam.” Mr. Jinnah declared: “Without fear of being taunted, I say the plain 
truth is that we want to rule over our homeland and we shall rule.” 

The League, said Mr. Jinnah, was recognised everywhere and hardly a day 
passed when it was not mentioned by the Hindu papers aud the British and 
American Press. Even if the League was criticised and vilified, it showed that its 
critics were conscious of its existence. The abuse, the misinterpretation and the 
vilification of the League and its programme were, however, said Mr. Jinnah, de¬ 
creasing gradually, though there were still die bard. He was glad to say that the 
MusUm countries which treated them with contempt had come to understand their 
point of view which they appreciated* 
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Referring to the suggeBtion that the Hindui wanted only freedom of India 
and they would not mind if the Government of the country waB handed over to 
the League and Mr. Jinnah was made the first Premier, Mr. Jinnah said that not 
long ago no one cared to listen to them. To day the voice of Muslim India was 
not only being heard and respected, but actually feared. He, however, added, ‘‘If 
Mr. Jinnah becomes the first Premier of India with the Muslim India at his back, 
India will be happier than it has ever been before.’* 

JiNNAH’8 Testaments 

Commending his Delhi, Karachi and Aligarh speeches as "testaments’’ and 
asking the students to read them, he said that having established unity of thought 
and ideology and demonstrated their love for Pakistan, they had to take the next 
step. The League, he said, had appointed the “Committee of Action” to unify and 
galvanize the activities of the League and the Parliamentary Board to guide and 
control their parliamentary activities. 

One thing which yet remained to be done and which he wanted to do but 
would not do until real capable men were available, was the appointment of the 
Planning Committee, for which, ho said, he required not lawyers or doctors but 
iinanciers, economists, technicians and men with practical knowledge, all of whom 
he described as 'commercial scientists’. There was a dearth of commercial scientists 
in their community. But the appointment of such a committee was of the utmost 
noccRsity because the conditions of Muslim India in economic life were most dep¬ 
lorable and whatever position they had in the economic life had been washed away 
by the avalanche of the new scientific methods which bad swept away the crude 
methods on which the Muslima worked. 

Mr. Jinnah, however, added that his Planning Committee would not plan out 
schemes of hundred thousands crores depending upon the release of Mr. Gandhi and 
the establishment of a National Government in India. But it would be a practi¬ 
cal body to see what could be done under the present circumstances and what 
future prospects there were. He asked the Muslims, however, to let him know of 
any Muslim “commercial scientists” to be appointed to the Committee. 

He advised the young Muslim students to give up thinking in terms of 
merely being (Government servants, even though he said they must fight tooth and 
nail for their share in the services, which they were not getting. “But a b.a. can 
get only Rs. 50 at the most and if one can put on his tie and collar neatly he 
may get Ks. 80”. He asked them to remember that vast avenues were open to 
them in business. He reminded the Muslim youths bow the Hindus and others 
were dominating business. He advised Muslim students to become stenographers. 

(Concluding, he suggested to those in power in the Punjab that it was high 
time that they diverted their educational policy and had more and more commercial 
and technical schools. He felt sorry that the Muslims had forgotten mathematics 
which was their own subject and to-day generally a Muslim could not even add 
or subtract correctly. 

Mr. Daulataua’s Address 

Mr. Mumtaz Danlatana, in the course of his address as Chairman of the 
Reception Committee of the Conference, said the Muslims were eager and willing 
to como to any reasonable agreement with the Bikbs to satisfy their aspirations. 
He analysed the three fronts on which the Muslims had to face a struggle, namely, 
the Hindus, the British and the Muslims who attempted to disrupt the organised 
unity of their nation. He warned Muslim students not to fix their eyes too intently, 
in hope or in despair, on their legislatures and not to be dismayed if their 
“Pakistan Ministry” acted too often in a “non-Pakistan” way. 

Mashrlql’s Letter to Jinnah 

In the course of a letter to Mr. Jinnah^ Allama Mashriqi says : "Events of 
the past months have made you cause a breach between the Khaksars and the 
Muslim League and I have yet to know if I am to blame for that. My conviction 
is that Mussalmans and Hindua must come to an understanding at this critical 
moment in order to gain Pakistan as well as independence for India, but you in 
your fury are losing these precious moments amidst despair and inaction. 1 am 
open to conviction if you can convince me otherwise. You told Khaksars at Quetta 
that I should have written to you or met you if I thought you were mistaken. 1 
have persistently written and now write again. 1 shall be pleased to meet you 
if you come to Ichbra but if my humble invitation does not suit you I do not feel 
at all small if I come ovsx to you. I think we must come to an agreement.” 
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Second Day—Lahore—19th. March 1944 

Mr. Jioiiah's Conclnding Speech 

Mr. Mohd. All Jinnah gave n “boot” to all the flattery which the Indian 
communists had indulged in with a view to “bringing round”. Speaking at the 
concluding scpKion of the Conference on the next day, the 19th. March, he spoke 
for 55 minuieB and coiududed his speech at 1 a.m. 

“The Cnminunistfi,” he said, “think we are fools. There is :8ome justification 
in their thinking like that. But they arc miHlaken now because the Miiasalinan 
of the last 5 or 7 or 10 years has chuugtd and the Communists will not now 
succeed in fooling us. Hands off 1 Hands off 11 I eay, Communists. Hands off* 111 
If you try the same game, it will hit back like a boomerang. We do not want 
any flag excepting the League flag of Crescent and 8tar. Islam is our guide and 
a com]»lete code for our life. We don’t want any red or yellow flag. We don’t 
want any isms, socialism, communism or national socialism.” All tliia was received 
with loud cheers from the Muslim students. 


Lkagitk Party in Punjab Assembly 

Eeferring to the “complaints he had heard and received about the Ministry,” 
Mr. Jinvoh recalled the days when, in spite of his efforts and having come to 
Lahore four times in 1!)IU), he succeeded in getting only two members returned on 
the Muslim Leauiie ticket to the Provincial Assembly. To-day he claimed that 90 
to 95 per cent Muslim members of the Punjab Assembly had signed the Muslim 
League pledge and formed a Muslim League Party which was under the control 
and discipline of I ho AlMndia Muslim League. The Ministries, said Mr. Jinnah, 
were their laboratories and they were experimenting with them. If their laboratory 
in the Punjab did not work well, aaid Mr. Jinnah, “we shall have to find another 
laboratory”. The Ministers, the League Parliamentary Parties, the Provincial 
League and the All-India League wore referred to by Mr. Jinnah as ‘parts' and if 
they moved in harmony, there was no power on earth which could force upon 
them any cousiitution which they did not want. Muslim League, he said, was 
certainly at their service and they in the League would be prepared to give up 
their lives, if iieceHsary, for opposing any constitution being foisted upon them 
which they would not accept. 

The Miitilini League Party in the Punjab Assombly, ho said, could render 
service not only to the Punjab but to the whole of India also, because it was in 
their i>ower to ])nss measures, by which they could render service to the Mussal- 
mans v\ho were not getting a fair deal even in the Punjab. Their conscience must 
demand of them said IMr. Jinnah, {referring to the Leader of the League Party 
in the AsHernhly) to Ho their duly us men of their word which they had given and 
to which they were )>ledged. 

They could render service to the l.eague and if they were to take off their 
coats, the organisation of the League could be revolutionised in the Punjab. 

Replying to the question whether they would do it. Mr. Jinnah said : “They 
ought to do it. Make them understand that they should do it. They must do it.” 

Binlster Move 

Mr. Jinnah described the movement in the Punjab to organise the Jats and 
Rajputs separately in different organisations as a ‘sinister move” and said: “We 
do not recognise any kind of distinction or any claBsitication of castes or tribes 
The Muslim League is not going to tolerate or allow anyone to create disruption 
among the MiiBsalmaus by asking them to organise themselves Bcj)arately into 
castes or (nbes. We recognise no one as a Jat or a Pathan or even as a Bhia or a 
Snnni. We can’t tolerate any such caste being created and encouraged because it 
will not be possible to retain Pakistan if those distinctions were allowed. These 
castes ere responsible for the slavery of India.” 

Mr. Jinnah added : “It is extraordinary that in the Punjab this movement 
should be started by a Jat who claims that Hindu Jats and Muslim Jats were one 
I warn those who are trying these sinister methods. Let them know these won’t do ’’ 

With regard to the constitution of Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah, while asking his 
followers among the Mussalmans not to be misled, maintained that they must 
acquire the territory first before they could frame any constitution for that territory 
Unoting the example of Afghanistan, Mr. Jinnah aaid that as Nadir Khan came 
after Amanullah and ended the reign of Bachha Saqa, he got poBsession of the 
land and then asked the “Milat” (people) to elect representatives to what was called 
Bie (’onstitiition-making body, which sat to frame the constitution of Afghanistan 
Mr. Jmnah said that the form of Government in Pakistan and its constitution 
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could only be decided upon by a constitution making body appointed by the people 
—and he called it a constituent Assembly -that body being a sovereign body to 
frame the constitution. 

August Resolution of Congress 

Regarding the August reaolulion of the CongroHs the T>engne leader. after 
exj>lftiniug the resolution briefly said that tho resolution completely ignored the 
Mussalmans and tho League which waa bypr ssed by the Cougress. If the Congress 
had succeeded or the British Government bad conceded their demand, said Mr. 
Jinnah, “not only Pakistan would have been d'-ad, lint the lOU million of Mussal- 
nians of India would have been under the Kaj of JJiiidu ImjUTialista and Akhand 
Hindustan would have been established.” 

1'he Mtiselmanfl therefore could not sit quietly and do mdhing. The danger 
was there. The British did not want to jmrt with power and ilie Hindus dhi not 
want them to go because they thought the Muslims were uo< sniiiciently crushed, 

Mr. Jinnah added, ‘ Wo thought that the British, \v}»o is u white Bania, may 
come to have a eoinpromise with the Hindu Bania uiid if the two came to an agree¬ 
ment wo will he let down. It was against this that we wiiutdl to guard.” 

Alluding to Tjord Wavell’s speech, the Lcagiie leader, while pointing out that 
there had been geograyJiical changes, asked what about the Suez and Panama 
canals, Spain and J’ortugal, Sweden and Norway ; Ulster atid Eire, Budan and 
Egypt: and then added : But tell us by what rule of geography are you in this 
country,” 

Mr. Jinnah felt relieved and haiipy to say that the Hindu leaders and the 
Hindu ]iresH had seen through the game which TiOrd Wavell had tried to play. 

He knew that such speeches were feelers and they meant mmdi. But the 
British (Tuvernraent, he said, was making a great mista^re and as the Muslims and 
Hindus began to understand more and more that sort of game by J^ord Wavell or 
Amery, it would ceaso to be played and if tlu' Hindus and IMualims could under¬ 
stand still more, their own settlement would lie quicker. 

Tho solution of the yirohlem was that if the British Government wanted to 
give freedom, let it be to Pakistan and Hindustan. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. /L/s.sv/m Imam, Pret-ident-ehet of the Conference, in the course of his 
extempore address repeated what the Q,aid-i-Azain had said last night and exhorted 
the Muslim youth to do whatever they could to achieve the goal of Pakistan. 

Mr. Hussain Imam said that the Muslims wanted that before any details were 
worked out the principle of Pakistan should be accepted. If the Hindus had an 
alternative for Pakistan it was for them to sngg»‘st it to the Mussalmans. 

Mr. Hussain Imam said that the Hindu Rishis of the old had enioiaed the 
division of property among brothers in case tliere was a quarrel. The Mussalmans, 
he said, wanted nothing more than to have ihe joint property divided among the 
two brothers, the Hindus and the Muslims, as tl«ey hod after most thoughtful 
consideration arrived at the conclusion that they must have and be the owners o! 
their own share. He thought that division of the property would not jeopardise 
anybody’s interests but would improve matters. 

Referring to tlm grievances of the Hindus and the Bikhs against the Punjab 
Ministry, Mr. Hussain Imam maintained that if any one could have any grievance 
against the Ministry it were the Mussalmans because 50 per cent share in every¬ 
thing had been given to the non-Muslims. A ministry which included a gentleman 
like Sir Chhotu Horn could not be called a Muslim Ministry. 

Resolutiono 

A suggestion to the Punjab Government to levy a cess on Mussalmani for 
their industrial education was made at the concluding session of the Conference, 
Tho resolution, which contained the above suggestion, demanded from the Punjab 
Government to constitute a Muslim Education Board, enjoying the confidence of the 
Mussalmans, to bo entrusted with the work of arranging for the Industrial education 
of the Mussalmans. 

It was further demanded that scholarships to the students and grants-in-aid 
to Muslim institutions be distributed through that Board. 

A resolution of even greater significance was the one which related to the 
condemnation of what were described as the clannish organisations like the Rajput 
Sabha and the Jat Mahasabha, which were characterised as un-lslamie. Sir Chhotu 
Ram, who had been claiming to have the full support of the Jats, including the 
Musliju Jats, came in for scathing criticism by the young Muslim Jat studentSi 
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who Baid that Sir Cbhotu Bam did not represent the Mualim Jata end ho 
challenged to put up a candidate in a by-election anywhere on the Jat Mahasabha 
ticket and look for the result. 

'*To say that the Jat Mahasabba represented Muslim Jats also/’ said a Mus¬ 
lim student, “is diehoneBty.*’ The Provincial League was castigated for having 
watched those un-Islamic activities quietly. 

Some other resolutions were also adopted. By one of them confidence was 
reiterated in Mr. Jinnah. 

Qazi Isa asked the students to be ready to respond to the call of their leader 
when the time came for action. Beferring to Lord Wavell's speech he said that 
the geography of countries was changing every day. Did not the geography in 
Burma change when it was separated from India. 

Mashriqi'Jinnah Correspondence 

Mr. Jinnah in his reply to AUama MashriqVs letter said :— 

“I am in receipt of your letter of the 18th of March late last night and I 
regret very much, indeed, to note that you have thought fit to accuse me for having 
caused the breath between the Khaksars and the Muslim League and further, you 
convey and insinuate that I am, to use your own expression, ‘in my fury’ opposed 
to Hindu-Muslim understanding under any circumstances. There is no truth wliat- 
^ever in these allegations that you make against me and you should know th it 
there is no jnstification for it. I have repeatedly made ray position clear by my 
statements and speeches that have been broadcast in the press. 

“However, as you say, you are open to conviction, may I draw yonr a'roniinu 
to the fact tnat now the All-India Muslim League has Bi'point»d a coiiimittrc ot 
action, in whom are vested all the powers of organising the Muslim aiul 

request you to get in touch with the chairman, Naivab Mohumci Kl'nn, 

whose address is, Mustafa Castle, Meerut, U. P., or the convernr, jVawab/. ui.i 
Liaqetali Khan, wlioso address is 8B, Haidinge Avenue, New Delhi, hh tiiey ai*: luc 
from accusations and reflections that you have cast on me, both in iiis letter umitr 
reply and by your previous writing and statements that you have isHued to the 
pi ess heretofore. I hope that in that atmosphere they may be able to convince yon 
that the policy and the principles and the programme of the League are in the 
best interest of Muslim India. I am informed that the full Coininittee of Action 
is going to meet at Delhi on the 25th instant. 1 am releasing this letter to the 
press, as I notice that you have already published yours without waiLing for my 
reply.” 

Allama Mashrlqi’s Letter 

AUama Mashriqi sent the following reply to Mr. Jinuah’s letter : — 

“Your reply to my letter of last night, received after mneh persuasion aiier 
sixteen hours, settles that 1 am not to blame for not meeting you for an iinder- 
Btanding between the Mussalroans and the Hindus, or even between the Mussal- 
mans themselves. My assertion, therefore, that you made an attempt to cause tlie 
breach between the Khaksars and the Muslim League stands true. Please recon¬ 
sider the position in which you have involved yourself by this refusal. ] can 
assure you that the Khaksar is not against the Muslim League in spite of every¬ 
thing that has happened. 

“Your reference to the ‘ Committee of Action” as having been given powers to 
organise the Muslim League, is most amusing as this means that you consider the 
Muslim League to be a disorganised bodv so far. I assure you that the disorgan¬ 
isation is solely due to your inaction ana despair, also, if I may add, to the ex¬ 
pectant BentimentB you arouse at the shows you make in public and the high words 
you give to them. I can respectfully assure that the Mussalman public is tired of 
all this. 

'T have asked you to reconsider you decision not to meet me, but T confess 
here that I shall be one of your lieutenants if you show real action. As regards 
your Committee of Action, I shall certainly give my best attention to it if it 
shows any action. 

“As a last word I can only say that if you. as the Quaid-i-Azam of the 
Mussamans of India, do not show any real action in the matter of Hindu-Muslim 
understanding or in getting Pakistan for the Mussalmans, I shall be compelled to 
the conclusion that the MuBsalmans of India must leave you alone and try their 
luck elsewhere. 

With best expectations that 1 shall get a more prompt reply. 



The Assam Muslim League Conference 

Barpeta—8th. and 9th. April 1944 

PreBidential Address 

Presiding over the Assam Provincial Muslim Leape Gonference held at Barpeta 
on the 8th. April 1944, Chaudhury Khaliq uz^ZamandecUred that Pakistan was the only 
cffeotivc safeguard for the protection of political, cultural, economic niid religious rights 
of MusliuiH against the vagaries of the majority. Pakistan, he thought, would ensure 
il'o hfaltiiy progress of this sub-continent towards real and lasting democracy, since 
iLajoriiies in I'akistan and Hindustan 7.oneB would have to behave in a more res¬ 
ponsible way towards the minorities. 

Eeferring to the Viceroy’s recent reference to the geographical unity of 
India, Chaudhury Khaliq-uz-Zaman said that it was strange that the British Gov- 
eTniH' Mt wliich conceded separate electorates to Muslims on grounds of their 
historical imoortancc, should be found stressing the geographical unity of India 
to resist the Muslim claim. Geographical unity had often been torn into pieces 
through all ages and times but there had been no one so great or powerful as to 
be able to change hiatory, for history alone was unchangeable and adamant. 

The President said that it was a matter of some satisfaction that some Con¬ 
gressmen had started realising that Muslim India could not be disposed of by 
merely keeping up an air of superiority under the cloak of guardianship of inde¬ 
pendence and {>erHieting in hollow propaganda both inside India through tfio 
Hindu press and outside by securing their doutful sympathies of opposition 
benches in England and America. If the report in the press that the altitude of 
pome Congressmen who informally assembled at Allahabad towards the Muslim 
demand was true, then there was little dout that a healthy change was taking 
place in the outlook and the realities of the situation had begun to bo 
appreciated. 

Continuing the President said that some Muslim young men were anxious to 
define now the form of Pakistan Government. '’Hasty steps in politics are most 
dangerous and I would advise my young friends to leave the matter to the people 
of Pakistan areas with the sincere belief that those on whom the task of framing 
the constitution will fall, will not be found wanting in their love for Islam and 
sense of responsibility towards the minorities. It is only by pinning our faith iu 
the future generniion of Muslims that we can work with real energy for the realisa- 
t on of Muslim ideals. Let us remember that definition impose limitations and 
any premature elaboration of constitutional niceties may seriously injure the cause 
of Pakistan.” 

Referring to Palestine, the President said that it appeared that for the time 
being at least the British Government had shelved the question, but nobody knew 
what it would do when pressed by America and world Jewry. He wanted the 
British Government to understand that any change in the policy evisaged in the 
White Paper of 1939 would not only be followed with grave consequences in India 
but outside in the whole Muslim world which was learning the value of unity of 
purpose under the wise and able leadership of Nabas Pasha. 

Second Day—Resolutions—Barpeta—9th. April 1944 

The Conference adopted a resolution affirming its faith in Pakistan as its 
political ol)jc«dive and goal and expressing determination to spare no effort or 
SHcriiice for its achievement. The Conference further resolved that it was "definitelv 
f)f opinion that tlie provinces of Bengal and Assam should be formed into an 
independent sovereign state to be known as Eastern Pakistan.” 

In an address to the conference, Sir Muhammad Baadullah, the Chief Minister 
explained the position of the Government in regard to what was known, as the line 
system for the abolition of which a resolution was passed. Quazi Muhammad ha 
and the Naioab of Mamdot also addressed the Conference on the importance of 
members of the Leauge undergoing training and learning discipline. 



The Gaya Pakistan Conference 

First Session—Gaya—9th. April 1944 

Presidential Address 

Preaiding over the first, PakiHian Confererice lield nt on the 9th. April 

1944, Kinaja Sii' Nazimw/diji, Chief MiniKter of Hen^a), said (hat Great Pritaiij, 
which had accepted and conceded the iTinciple of i^ukistan for India, would he 
forced to corK*ede the Muslim demand in full, in view of h.^vi^g to recognise 
similar demands from other parts of the world. 

“To the Muslims my advice is: Do not take any no'ice of the f^ronounce- 
menta of retiring Viceroys and arm-chair politicians in Englaiid," said tSir J^azi- 
muddin. “We have the commitment of the Kriiish C.ihine! und it is our duty to 

si)(5 that W(^ do not allow the Pritish (Jovcrnmeiit to go back on their pledge. 

“I also believe in the theory that it is r)ie duty of the Muslim Ministry in 
the majority ])rovi!icos to so govern and administer that non-Muslim minorities 
will have no reason to oppose the scheme of Pakistan.” lie continued, “As long as 
wc do not come to terras on the Pakistan issue and present a united front tlio 
tniinp card will remain in the hands of the British Government and we shall be 

fighting a loi-iug battle. Pakistiin has become an article of faith with the Musliras, 

und e.vcn if Mr. Jiniiah were to try to persuade us to give it up he will not succeed. 
An agreed and an amicable setilement is, therefore, the only alternative with which 
to confrimt the British Government. And in that case, they will find it impossible 
to reject our demands.” 

Sir Nazimuddin said that he rememhored the “terrific struggle that the Bihar 
Muslims had to put lU) during the Congress regime” and asserted that during the 
Congress regime Muslim rights wore trampled upon by tiie then Government and 
referred spocifically to the enactments macle by the Congress Ministry in introduc¬ 
ing joint electorate and single voting in local bodies against the unanimous opposi¬ 
tion of the Muslim minorities 

Sir Nazimuddin thought that there was no doubt that public opinion was gradually 
veering towards the ideal of Pakistan. The main objections to Pakistan were under 
(1) geographical unity. (2) economic and financial considerations and 0) defence. 
Dealing with thoee, he said; ‘‘It must he remembered that this vast sub-continent 
of India includes within it an area of 13 lakhs square mih s, which is 20 times the 
area of Great Britain and contains a poiuilalion of 400 millions which is equal to 
one-fifth of the population of the whole world. ]n British India alone, excluding 
the Indian States, there are two and a half times as many jxojde as in the Cnfted 
States of America. Gf its Provinces, Bombay and Madras are both larger than 
Italy and even the smallest of the Provinces—Assam is bigger than England. In 
short any two major yuovinces in India will bo greater in area and population than 
most of the States of Europe. 

“in the past there had never been a united India with one Central Govern¬ 
ment. Even now theoretically some of tlie major Indian States enjoy sovereign 
powers and only because there is a foreign rule, it is ]) 0 S 8 ible to keep the semblanee 
of a central united Government. If Independent Republics are possible in South 
America, where the qtiestion of geographical unity was never raised, I see no reasc n 
why this issue should be raised in the case of India. From the points of view id' 
finance, economics and defence, Pakistan (Government in India will bo in a far 
stronger position than a number of iiidcpen<ient sovereign States in Europe. Asia 
and South America. If Transjordania, Iraq, Persia, Belgium, Holland, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia and Greece could be indifp^udent States, there was no reason why 
they could not have more tlian one inde.v)endeiit State in India. Last of all, we 
have the latest example of the declaration of Soviet J?ussia which is going to be 
one of the many such examples in support of the demand for more than one 
independent Stale in India.” 

In conclusion. Sir Nazimuddin api>caled to them to organise themselves and 
to rally round the banner of the Muslim League, which alone could lead them to 
their goal and restore them to their rightful dignity and greatness. 

Second D&y—Gaya—10th. April 1944 

Proceeding & Resolutions 

“Pakistan is our birthright, and we have once for all decided to achieve it and 
thereby eitabliBh a Government, wherein Islam would be free and its tenets would 
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reip:n eupr 3 me. We will not t^oneider any eacrifico great for achieving our cherished 
political goal which also impliea and assures a free and independent India”, declared 
Nawabzada Liaquaf Ah'. Khan^ General *Secretary of the All-India Mlislim League 
addresBing the second dayV si .ting of the Conference. 

Nawabzada Liacjiiat Al- maintained that the spirit of Pakistan was manifest 
even in the CongresH-League I*acL of 1910 and in the subsequent demand of the 
MussalmanB for effective Bafnguard and protection in any conetitution that might be 
framed for India. Ho was gh d tl at an inffiiontiul section of Hindu leadership had 
begui» to realino that in the noffence of an.y other suitable alternative plan, Pakistan 
wuH the only feasible floltilion of t le. Hinda-Mnslim problem. 

Kefcrcncc to critic.iHiuH why Mufilims in the minority provinces should support 
the demand for PukiBtaii, the Nawtibzada said that l^akistan meant “free Islam and 
a free India” and it waa because these ideals were cheriBhed by every Muslim that 
Muslims oven in minority provinces strongly and consistently supported the 
PakiHtan demand, 

Begum Aizaz liasul, addressing the Conference, urged women toimuster strong 
under the League flag and work shoulder to shoulder with the men to ameliorate 
the educational, economic and i>olitical eouditioiifl of the Muslims. 

Maiiluna Hamid Ihidayuid, Byed Zakir Ali, Becretary of the All-India Muslim 
Tjeaguo Defence Commit lee, Mr. Latifur Rahman, member of the Working 
Committee of the Al!*l. dia Muslim League, and Khan Bahadur B. M. Ismail 
addresflcd the Conference. 

Res olutions were passed reiterating the demand of l^akistan and acceptance 
of the Lahore Res(»lution and requesting the Provincial Muslim League and the 
.All-liufia .Muslim Lengtie Committee of Action to impresB upon the respective 
(rovernmciitH the necessity of .Ti])pointing communal ratio oflicers to watch and 
safeguard the intercBt of JMuslims and other minorities in the matter of services 
and promotions and to publisli six monthly lists of all appointments and promo¬ 
tions made in tho province. By another resolution the conference expressed concern 
and anxiety at the situation in Palestine and requested the British Government to 
adhere to the pledges given to Muslim India by liis Majesty’i Government 
through the Viceroy of India. 


Ministerial Developments in Punjab 

Break-down of Jinnah—Khizr Hyat Khan talks 

The Jinnah-Khizr llgnt Khan talks finally broke down at Lahore on the 
27th. April 1944 ’I'hc Punjab Premier’s afternoon interview* with Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah lusted eighty minutes. 

Immediately after the Premier left, Mr, Jinnah went into a conference with 
nearly twenty ‘Muslim members of the Punjab Assembly, including Sardur 
Shaukat Hijat Khan. Others present at the conference were Nawab 2 »da Liaquat 
Ali Khan, General Becretary of the All-India Muslim League, Mian Bashir Ahmed 
and Kftzi Mohd. Isa, memhera of the Working Committee of the All-India 
Muslim League. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Btatement 

Mr. M. A. Jinnnh, in a statement to the Press issued from Lahore on the 
28th. April 1944 says: — 

We (Mr Jinmih and Malik Khizr Hyat Khan) have bad prolonged discussions 
and since my arrival here a second time in continuation of our previous discussiona 
which started as far back as March 11), 1 met Malik Khizr Hyat Khan on April 
20 and he has discussed the matter with me during half a dozen interviews lasting 
over two hours or three hours on eaidi occasion and he had promised to give me 
his final rcfily to-day. He arrived at my house this afternoon when I asked him 
what was his final attitude and that of Sir Chhotu Rum and Sardar Baldev Singh 
regarding the proposals which I had placed before him and them. He then ver- 
hully told me many things and 1 suggested that in fairness to him and me it is 
better that he should give me the final reply in writing so that there should be 
no room for any misuuderstauding. Accordingly when he was here 1 dictated a 
a letter to my private secretary. It was typed and handed over to him on the 
jinderstaiiding that he will let me have a final reply in writing by 9 o’clock to- 

28 
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night, as I made it clear to him that we had dincuBBed the whole qupBtion thread- 
bare and that it wan not poBsible for me to wait any longer, eBi^ecially aa 1 wan 
booked to leave for Sialkot to-morrow. He promised to let me have his reply by 9 
o’clock to-night. I waited for the reply and at 9-20 p.m. I rang him up saying 
that I had not received from him the promiaed reply in writing. Much to my 
surprise, on the telephone he informed me that he had no reply to give cxcepr, 
what he had told me verbally. Thereupon 1 sent him a letter, same date, afier this 
telephonic conversation between him and me at about 9-30 p.m. I sent this letter 
with a responiible person to make aiire that it was delivered to him. Wbeji ho 
went there Malik Khizr Hyat Khan declined to acknowledge even the receipt of the 
letter on a slip of paper which was sent along with the letter. I had again 
to send the Nawab oi Mamdot, Freeident of the rnnjah Provincial Muslim J.eaguc 
and Mumtaz Daulatana, M. L. A., with the letter and the slip on which be was 
requested to acknowledge the receipt, but be again declined to sign the recrif^t and 
receive the letter. I had to send them a second time to deliver the letter ]>(TH(ninlly 
to Malik Khizr Hyat Khan and endorse upon that acknowledgment slip that they 
had, in fact, delivered the letter personally to him. This was on April 27 at 11 p.m, 
and their endorsement runs as follows: ‘‘We have personally delivered this letter 
to Malik Khizr Hyat Khan on April 27. 1944 at 11 p.m. and he refuses to ack¬ 
nowledge receipt of it. Therefore, we hereby state that wo have, in fact, delivMred 
the letter to him personally and certify to that effect. (8d.) Iftikhnr llussai.^ Khun 
and Mumtaz Daulatana.” 

Malik Khizr Hyat. Khan has neither answered my first l(?tter of A])iil 27, 
which was delivered to him personally to-day nor my second letter of whi<’h he 
refused to acknowledge the receipt giving the final re|)ly in writing as to what Sir 
Ohhotu Ram, Sardar Baldev Singh and he himself had to say with icgard to the 
proposals of ours which now had been the Bubject matter of diBciission sirute my 
arrival in Lahore and had beon discussed threadbare. Ab Malik Khi/.r Hyat has 
not replied to me yet—00-30 hours—it is now for the MuHlini J.«eague to decide 
what course of action they should take. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Letters to the Premier 

The following i^s the text of the letter delivered personally by I^Ir. Jinnah to 
Malik Khizr Hyat Khan : 

“We have had prolonged discussions and J shall feel obliged if you will be 
good enough to let me know your final decision with regard to the three points 
which are as follows: (1) q'hat every member of the Muslim League Party in the 
Punjab Assembly should declare that he owes his allegiance solely to the* Muslim 
League Party in the Assembly and not to the Unionist Party or any other poli¬ 
tical party. (2) That the present label of the coalition should he drooped, namely, 
the “Unionist Party”. (.3) That the ntme of the proposed coalition Party should be 
the Muslim League Coalition Party. 

“Please let me know to what extent Sir Chottu Ram and Sardar Baldev Singh 
agree with all these three proposals or any of them and also whether you agn^e 
with all these three proposals or any of them. T hope that you will let me have 
your reply by this evening, as it is not possible to wait any longt r.” 

The following is the text of the second letter addressed by Mr. .Tirinah to 
Malik Khizr Hyat Khan which the Nawab of Mamdot ard Mr. Mumtaz Daulatana 
went to deliver to the Premier: 

“You promised to send me your rcjdy to my letter dated Anril 27, which 
was given to you this afternoon, by 9 o’clock the latest to night and 1 waited for 
it and rang you up that I was waiting for a reply because it was nearly 9-2f) p.m. 

I received an answer from you that you have no re])Iy to give, except what you 
told me verbally. That is going back on the promise to give me your rei)ly iti 
writing. You said so many things verbally that it was impossible to know what 
your position was. 1 once more request you to give me your reply in writing and 
if I do not hear from you immediately in reply to this letter 1 shall conclude that 
you do not accept the three proposals or any of them that were made in my lett(^r 
and in view of this the Muslim League now will have to decide a« to what course 
of action they should adopt.” 

Premier Explains Htand 

Malik Khizr Hval Khan, Premier of the Punjab in a lengthy statement, 
exidains the reasons for his inability to accept Mr. Jinnah's pro})OBals. He says : 

The Unionist Party was founded by Uie late Mian Sir FazH Hussain in 
December 1923, The object wbb to have an Assembly Party on a non-commuual 
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bABiB Tvith A prop;ramme which would rectify the lop-sided development of the 
Punjab in the educational, economic and political apheres of life. Shaking gener¬ 
ally, the prominent features of this lop-sidednesB were the glaring inequalities of 
development both bot^vcen the agricultural and commercial classes and between the 
rural and urban areas. With this broad distinction, the late Mian ^ Sahib sought 
to give an agricultural and rural bias to the Legislative and administrative policy 
of the Government. Hut he perceived further that Che under-dog was not confined 
either to agricultural classes or to rural areas. Therefore, he described the distinction 
as one between ' haves” and "have-nots.” Ue stated the objective of his policy as 
being the B[)ecial care of backward classes, irrespective of caste or creed and of 
backward areas irrespective of location. It so happened that among backward 
claBses the Muslims ])redominated. This supplied the political opponents of Mian 
Hir F»i/li lluBsain with a loop-hole to suggest that the Unionist Party was a 
communal ])aiiy and was designed specifically to promote the interests of the 
Muslim community. But there were many classes among Hindus as well as among 
Sikhs who were equally backward and to whom Mian Sir Fazli Hussain’s policy 
and programme made a very strong natural appeal. Thus the Unionist Party was 
founded on sound principles and worked for the benefit of Muslims as a whole and 
for the backward among all communities. 

After having completed his term In the Government of India, Mian Sir Fazli 
Hussain retnrued to the Punjab in April, 193.0. He was pressed by his lifelong 
friend-* and associates, including Sir Shahabuddin, Sir Firoz Khan Noon, the late 
Sir Sikundcr ilyat Ktian, the late Nawab of Mamdot and the late Mian Ahmad Yar 
Khan Daiiltana to re-enter politics and reorganise the Unionist Party and set in 
train the neecKsary arrangements for the coming elections. He agreed strictly on 
the condition that indiviilual members would not allow their personal jealousies to 
impair th*’ir loyalty towards the Party and their province. Though preased in 
.^t)mc quartets to htart a purely communal organisation be was unwilling to 
accept this Huggestion. 

In tlic Bjtring of 19.'^G Mr. dinnah spent a considerable time at Lahore trying 
to ]ierBu:ule tlie late Sir Fazli Hussain to run candidates on the Muslim League 
ti ket atid to enter into an alliance with non-Muslim groups as soon as the 
results of the general elections were known. The late Mian Sahib declined to 
ac.-ept t!ie sujjgc^tion on the ground that a natural alliance fitted to the 
peculiar rcoiioniic and social conditions of the Punjab was already in existence for 
the hciielit, of Muslims in the shape of the Unionist Party. Sir Fazli Hussain 
uiulertuok to render all possible help to the Muslim League in alMndia affairs but 
declined to have ])urely communal parties in the Punjab and the Muslims of the 
Punjab decided to follow the lead of Sir FazU Hussain and stood by the Unionist 
l*arty. Mr. Jinnah ran some candidates on the Muslim League ticket but only 
two succeeded and subsequently one joined the Unionist Party. 

Exactly t he wi.me question is raised again to-day some seven years later in 
tlie form of .Mr. .Hunah's demand, originated on the initiative of a few interested 
})eisons a..d lik«' Sir Fazli Hussain and for the same reasons 1 am unable to 
accept lids demand vviiieh is contrary to the best interests of the Muslims of this 
province, who should refuse to be divided among themselves or to accept outside 
interference to their detriment. 

SlKANDER—JlNNAH PACT 

The first general elections under the Government of India Act, 1935, resulted 
in no Muslim League Ministry being formed, which severely handicapped the 
Mutilim League and its leader, Mr. Jinnah, in all discussions and negotiations of 
an all-India character. In October, 1937, to meet the criticism questioning Mr. 
Jiunah’s status as the accredited Muslim leader and to enable him to represent 
the whole Muslim community and settle terms with other parties in All-India 
matters, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan concluded the Bikander-Jinnah Pact. The Pact 
was announced to the Council of the All-India Muslim League and references 
have been made to it repeatedly in responsible League quarters since 1937, without 
any repudiation from Mr. Jinnah or the League itself. The Pact provided that on 
his return to the Punjab, Bir Bikander Plyat Khan would convene a special 
meeting of his Party and advise all Muslim members of the Party, who were 
not members of the Muslim League already, to sign its creed and join it. The 
Ministry continued to function according to the terms of the Sikander-Jinnah Pact. 

In March 1943, after the unfortunate death of Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Mr. 
Jinnah at the session of the All-India Council of the Muslim League at Delhi, 
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while recallinjr the Sikander-Jiimnh Pact, said that constitiiiionally the MuHlim 
League Party was in existence, though it did not function properly as it ought to. 

1 assured the Council that I would put life into the Party and coiiHolidate it and 
bring it \ip to a standard worthy of the great organisation of the Muslim League 
and the Muslims of the Punjab and serve the true interests of the Miislinis. The 
Qaide-Aeam, in return, assured me that he would s! >nd by the kSikandcr-Jinnah 
Pact and the name and the ]U'ogramme of the Unionist Party, and also ngieed not 
to interfere in provincial affairs. On my return to the Punjab in a full Cubinct 
meeting, I placed the facts before my colleagues and conveyed to them the assu¬ 
rances given to me by Mr. Jinnah. Theveafier 1 forthwith iinplementcil my assu¬ 
rances to Mr. Jinnah by constituting the Muslim Le;.:rnc AHscmbly I'ariy and at 
its first meeting the understanding arrived at I'ctueen me and Mr. Jiiumh was 
unanimously approved by the Parly. At the next, meeting of the Muslim Ijcague 
Party when the rules and regnlulions were being framed tin; Sikaiider-Jinnali J'act 
was unanimously approved as binding on all concerned. 

Mr. JiNNAii’s “'Potalitarian” Methods 

The question whether the bikander Jinnah Pact should he made a part of the 
rules and regulations was put to vote in the Muslim League Party niicling and 
carried by a majority of 52 against. 7. Mr. Jinnah now ])roposeB to repudiate the 
Pact and wishes that 1 sliould convey to my non-Muslim colicagMS a message 
that the pledged word of the Muslim community, pledged through the i.Ciigue 
Council, approved hy ihe Qaidt-Azam and conveyed tlirough me should no longer 
he re8j:)ected. 1 as a true Muslim and ii follower of the Prophet of Islam will not 
be guilty of a breach of faith. Mr. Jinnah now wishes to interfere in provincial 
affairs and disturb the inner working of the Ministerial Parly. J’his attitude has 
no justification and savours of dictatorshii) and totalitarian molliocls. J have reitera¬ 
ted on several occasions that 1 am ])rcpared to extend my whole-hearted and fullest 
support to the Qaide-Azam and the l..cague in all questions which relale to the 
welfare of the Muslini community and to strengthen and to enliven tlie organisa¬ 
tion of the Muslim fieague in the Punjab. It is not possible for me to occei>t a 
demand involving interference in provincial affairs and the inner working o? the 
Ministerial Party formed under the Bikaudcr-Jiiinah Pact, 'ibis would he (Jontrary 
to the acceiRed democratic principle that the wishes of the electorate and the 
Legislature should prevail. 

During tlie course of my recent talks with Mr. Jinnah, T have very faitlifully 
endjpRvoured to preserve and promote th.e best inuiC'^ls of mv ciunmnniiy niul my 
province with the conc uirenco of my noii-ftlusiim luiicagin's. 1 )ia\e tried my heet 
to come to a settlement fair to all roiicerned, but 1 regret to say that Mr. .Tinnali 
has refused to agree and as his refusal was not in the hi st interests of the Muslinis 
of this province, 1 have no option hut to continue to serve the 1‘unjah Mm-iims as 
before to the best of my ability. 

Breach of Faith to Chance Party’s Name 

Under the Sikander Jinnah Pact it was clearly iinderst( .d that tlic foiinatiou 
of the Muslim League Assemhiy Party ‘'will not afferi the contimnuic. ol the 
present coalition of the Unionist Party” and also that “the existing coiuhiniuion 
shall maintain its present name—the ‘Unionist Party.’ IMi. jinnah now dcBires 
that the name should be changed to “the Muslim L^bluic Coalilion.” This vio¬ 
lation of the Sikander-Jiiinah Pact and contrary to ail i fimmuments made lo my 
non-Muslim colleagues by my revered predecessor, the lute ISir ^Sikander iiyat Khaii 
and by myself for a period of well over six years. The only material point is that 
the Muslim League rather than the Unionist Jhirty should bo regarded im the 
primary and the only pdlitical party of the Muslims in the J’nnjah. My non-Ahih lim 
colleagues agreed to this and it stands to the credit of their earnest desire for co¬ 
operation with the Muslims of this province that they ngieed to co-ojicrate with the 
Muslim League as the only Muslim Party in the Pui.jah and to co-operate with it 
in running the Government of this province for the tiuralion of the war. It is 
highly regrettable that no use should bo made of this achievement and that instead 
1 should be invited to be guilty of a breach of promise to the other communities 
of the Punjab by forming a Muslim League Coalilion Ministry. 

The proposed agreement would have secured the wishes of the Muslim League 
and its greatest merit would have been to maintain complete unity within the 
Muslim community, which has been the moat significant feature of the political 
life of the Punjab. Ever since 1923, the Muhlims have been united under one 
banner and have marched from strength to strength. It is entirely due to the 
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nt!;rariaii legislation of the Unionist Party, spread over a period of twenty-one years* 
that the backward Muslim community of the Punjab can now comi)are favourably 
with any in India or even elsewhere and the fact that MuHlims are the predominant 
community has been freely recognised. 

Move to Disrupt Existing Unity 

As a recent instance, when at the end of l042, calamity befell the province in 
the death of the lute Premier it was the most senior member of the Cabinet (Sir 
Chhotu Ram) who should have filled the place, but it was a Muslim who succeeded 
a Muslim. It is this unity and strenjrth of the Punjab .Muslims tliat it is now 
proposed to disrupt. Within the existiup combination on the golden priindple of 
helping backward classes and backward areas the Mnslinm have stcnred rhe enact-, 
ment of countless measures which have proved to be of the greatest benefit to :hem 
while this would not be yjossible with an unstable and weak League coalition, which 
necessity must place greater reliance on non-repnesentalive non-Miislims rtciuired to 
form a Ministry with the normal Muslim majority in the Legislature. 

'I'lie fact that I have found it impossible to ac(‘e])t 'Mr. Jinnah s demand does 
not mean that our ultimate objective namely, the culLural protection and economic 
betterment of the Muslim masses, is different. There is no conflict between the 
Muslim League Party (as governed by the Pact) and the League itself on any ques 
lion of principle but disaffected persons with the League arc trying to use the 

name of Qaidc-Azam for their own ends. We differ in our methods of implemen¬ 
ting the League im)gramme. The All-India Muslim League resolution of 1940, 
p)Opularly known at the Pakistan Kesolution, is the sheet anchor of Muslims in the 
I’unjab as elsewhere, 1 have on countless occasions declared my faith in it and I 
propose to stand by it. The Muslims of the Punjab muHt have the right of self- 
determination Mr. Jinuah has refused categorically to agree to any possible 

solution and has insisted on a “League Coalition Ministry” rejecting my offer, made 
with the concurrence of my non-Muslim colleages, to name the existing combination 
as ‘‘Unionist Coalition Ministry.” 1 asked for alternatives to be put to my colle¬ 
agues but in vain. 

Appeal to Muslims 

I appeal, therefore, to the sturdy commonsense of the Muslims of the Ihinjab 

to continue to support the Muslim League Party which forms the bulk of the 

Ministerial Party constituted under the Pact, as they l.ave always done and must 
do now with re-doublcd vigour in order that the war e: ort of the Punjab, which 
has been the outstanding feature of that Party, since the outbreak of the war, 
should in no way be relaxed. This is in full acuordaiue with the traditions which 
have made the Punjab famous in the past. Th^ Jainimse aggressor is on the soil 
of India and if at this stage all of us Punjabis do not co-o]>erate to continue our 
glorious contribution to the war effort, there would be dark days ahead not only 
for this provi//cc but for the whole of India. The disunity oi different communities 
can only spell disaster ; the embitterment of non-Muslims and the intensification 
of communal hatred leading, as past history has amply shown, to bloodshed and 
disorder. Men’s minds will be turned not to fighting the enemy but to fighting 
their neighbours. Tlie peace of mind of Punjab soldiers serving in the army will 
be destroyed. Instead of growing harmony there will be chaos. And how will it 
be of help to Muslims elsewhere in India if Punjab Muslims now forsake their 
non-Muslim friends and prejudice the peace of this province ? Will this incline 
the leaders of the other communities predominating elsewhere to treat their Muslim 
neighbours with foibeaiance and respect ? This is no time for petty squabbles and 
rivalries but for making a sincere and united effort to do our duty to our country 
at this critical stage of the war and to consolidate the Muslims for the cens- 
titutioual struggle ahead for which we are all united. 


The Punjab Muslim League Conference 

Resolutions—-Sialkot—30th. April 1944 

The open session of the Punjab Muslim League Conference held at Sialkot 
on the 30th. April 1944 passed two resolutions. The first resolution deplored the 
whole attitude and action of Mailik Khizr Hyat Khan and the second called upon 
every member of the Punjab Assembly to declare that he owed allegiance solely to 
the Muslim League Party in the Assembly and not to the Unionist Party or any 
Other political party, that the present label of coalition should be dropped namely 
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the **0111011 ist Party" and that the name of the proposed Coalition ahall be 
“Muslim Tjprt^aie Party.' 

The Conference requested Malik Khizr Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab 
to afTord all facilities to Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan to clear up his position and in 
the event of the Governor’s declining to do so the Conference called upon Malik 
Khizr Hyat and Mian Abdul Haye, the remaining two Muslim League Ministers in 
the Punjab Cabinet, to resign their offices. 

The Conference commenced at 11 a.m., Mr. A, R, Niahtar presiding. 

Syed Ghulam Bhik Narang, M.L.A., (Central), moved the third resolution 
relating to the Premier’s statement. He referred to the talks between Mr. Jinnah 
and Malik Khizr Hyat Khan and deplored that the Punjab Premier had defied the 
Muslim League and the Quaide-Azam. He should have come before this Conference 
and obtained the verdict of the Muslim community, he added. 

Syed Ohulam Mustafa Ilahi^ seconding the resolution, reminded Malik Khizr 
Hyat Khan of the fate of Mr. Fazlul Hug and requested that he was playing into 
the bands of Sir Chhoturam. He said that they had assembled to give a burial to 
the Unionist Party. 

The resolution when put the House was passed unanimously. 

Mr. Jinnah arrived at this stage and received an ovation from the audience. 
As soon as he had taken his seat Quazi Mohammad Isa of Baluchistan moved a 
resolution cn Palestine approciating the friendly reply of the Prime Minister of (heat 
Britain, Mr. Churchill, to the telegram sent to him recently by the President of the 
All-India Muslim TiCague and asking the British Government to make a definit'* 
pronouncement of completely adhering to the White Paper regarding Palestine. 

I'hc conference also adopted half a dozen other resolutions, among other 
things calling upon Mussalmans not to join the Jat Mahasabha or any other tribal 
organisation in the ])rovince, and condemning the policy of the Government of 
India in withdrawing facilities in connection with TIaj pilgrimage, and requested 
them to give effect to the recommendations of the special Haj Enquiry Committee. 
President’s Advice to Muslims 

An advice to the Muslims not to join any political Anjuman or Babha other 
than the Muslim Ijeague which was the only representative organisation of the 
Muslims was given by Mr. Abdul Rah Nishtar, Finance Minister, Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, in the course of his Presidential address to the Conference. 

He said that organisations such as the Jat Mahasabha or the Momins Con¬ 
ference had been formed to disrupt Muslim solidarity, but he was sure that the 
Muslims would not fall into any such (rap and would continue to march on 
towards their goal of Pakistan, 'I’hey were passing through critical times and it 
was therefore, iinpcrative that the Muslims should unite under the banner of the 
Muslim League. 

Earlier, Mr. B, Abdul Rah Nishtar said that the Conference was concerned with 
three questions, viz., Pakistan, Palestine and the Punjab Ministry. He left the 
Punjab question to Mr. Jinnnah and asserted that Pakistan was the only solution 
of the Indian problem. He declared that the Muslims could not tolerate Hindu 
domination nor did they wish to dominate over the Hindus They only wished to 
be allowed to have their own Governments in Muslim majority provinces. 

As regards Palestine, he reiterated Mr. Jinnh’s warning to the British Govern¬ 
ment against the consequences if, influenced by the capitalist American Jewry, they 
injured the interests of the Arabs. 

Me. Jinnah Denies Pact With Sir Sikandar 

Addressing the open session of the Conference, Mr. M, A. Jinnah referred to 
the Punjab Premier’s statement regarding his talks with the League President. Mr. 
Jinnah categorically and publicly denied that any secret commitment was made or 
any assurance about non-interference in the internal affairs of the Punjab given 
under the so-called Jinnah-Sikandar Pact. According to that document it was 
open to the League Party in the Assembly to terminate this coalition or any other 
coalition. A coalition could not be premanent. Coalitions were always at will. It 
was open to the League Party to enter into coalition or alliance even before or after 
elections. He completely denied that it was a pact and asserted that a pact could 
only be between two parties. This was only a record of what Sir Sikandar had 
said he would carry out. How could there be a pact between a lender and a 
follower or prospective follower ? 

Name op “Unioniat*’* Must Be Buried 

Characterising the attitude of Malik Khizr Hyat Khan as childish, Mr. Jinnah 
said that he (Mr. Jinnah) wanted to kill the very name “Unionist*’ and see its funeral. 
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He exhorted the MuBlims to unite and organise themselves. The more th< y were 
organised and united, the less would be the efforts made to destroy them. 

Mr. Jinnah reiterated that the League attitude towards the war 
effort was that of non-embarrassment. It was a lie and an insinuation 
to say that the League wanted to interfere in or obstrucr. the war effort 
or put difficultieB in the proaceution of the war. It could only be intended to poison 
public opinion in England, America and this country. The defence of their country, 
lie said, was of far greater interest to the Indiuns than to America or any other 
foreign country. 

Mr. Jinnah then recalled the change of fJovernmcnt in England amidst the 
war when Mr. Churchill became the Prime Minister, and asked whether there were 
not controversies in England, Canada and America. Whenever any constitutional 
(controversy arose in this country, it was imputed to wicked intentions. If that was 
so, why not close down this constitution ultogeLher ? lie then referred to the for¬ 
mation of li(^ague Ministries in Bengal, Rind and E'rontier Province, and said that, 
on the one hand, they were told that there should he no fresh elections and on the 
other hand, they were told that this constitution was at their disposal, if they wan¬ 
ted to work it, but the constitutional right of working it on honourable lines was 
taken away.. 

Referring to the recent statements of Mr. Ravarkar and Dr. Moonjee, he said 
that it was clearly indicated that some leaders of the Punjab Hindu Mahasabha 
had sought their advice regarding the formation of a coalition with the League but 
the matter had been left to the discretiofi of the Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 
leaders, as the policy had already been laid down that whenever it was found 
inevitable they could join the League. 

Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan’s Dismissal 

Mr. Jinnah on the Implications 

The open session of the Punjab Muslim T.ieague Conference adopted the reso¬ 
lution about the dismissal of Cnpt. Shaukat Hyat Khan, The resolution was 
moved by Malik Barkat AU and seconded by Sheikh Sadiq Hassan, 

Intervening in the debate on the resolution, Mr. Jinnah suid that the first 
question that arose was whether the Governor, as he had purported to dismiss 
Saidar Rhaukat Hyat Khan under Section 51, had the pouor to dismiss a single 
individual Minister composing his Council of Ministers. The constitution had a basic 
princit)le which imposed joint and collective responsibility on the Cabinet. “This 
raises,” said Mr. Jinnah, “a very serious consti.ulional issue, and we shall have to 
examine it in the light of the correct interpretation of the constitution. It raises 
an all-India issue.” 

Proceeding Mr. Jinnah said without prejudice to this joint responsibility, there 
is the second question that arises. Is the Governor not hound to furnish all the 
allegations and charges that are made against Rardar Rhaukat Hyat Khan ? In the 
communique one can only read that Rardar Rhaukat Hyat Khan was, in (he opinion 
of the Goven or, guilty of gross misconduct in the discharge of his responsibility 
and duty as Minister and bad thereby forfeited the confidence of the Governor. 
Even the meanest subject of his Majesty is entitled to know the particulars of the 
charges and allegations or accusations against him and is entitled to a hearing and 
full facilities for his defence must be afforded to him. The rule of natural 
jurisprudence is that the Governor is bound to give Rardar Rhaukat llyat Khan full 
particulars of the allegations and charges and his reasons and the fullesl opportu¬ 
nity should be afforded to Rardar Shaukat Khan to give his explanation and offer 
defence, as it is obvious that otherwise he remains condemned unheard. Apart 
from the public issue involved, unless Rardar Rhaukat Hyat Khan clears his charac¬ 
ter and an opportunity is given to him his future career will be blasted and rejec¬ 
tions will remain unanswered. 

Oontiniiing Mr. Jinnah said : The third question that arises is what is the duty 
of the Premier as Chief Minister, with regard to the dismissal of bis colleague. He 
cannot be relieved of his responsibility as the ediief and Malik Khizr Hyat Khan 
owes it to the public to explain his position in this matter. The general public 
impression is that Sardar Shaukat Khan has been dismissed and victimiseil 
because of certain political views that he holds, under cover of some plausible wrong 
which is attributed to him. If this be the case, then it destroys the very founda¬ 
tion of democracy and if revenge can be taken against a person in this manner 
through the instrumentality of the Governor by his exceptional powers then this 
constitution becomes a farce. If the Governor is proved guilty of having victim!- 
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Bcd him then the Governor should be dismissed forthv^ith for marring the career of 
a man who has great family tmd'tion and great status in lire, ilc held ihe Kil l’s 
Commifflion, fmglit on the battle-field and was a Minister. That is th“ general 
public \iew. But, I im a very pe uiliary constituted person. I am guided by ci ld- 
bloodcd reason, logic and mdicial training and I want, therafore, to hold oiir judg- 
meiit abeyance a» an inipartia judge would, until wc are in poaMcssion of 
the coMplote and rail facts of the case. If, unf;)rtunai,ely, it. is found beyond 
rortsonablc doubt or fact and evidence, that Sardar Shaiika. Hyat Khan has b,jen 
guilty oi gross misconduct, then we shall i ot hesitate to give oi;r judg nent a 'cordingly 
iirespcciivo of personality. 

The resolution was carried nianimoisly amidst shouts of ‘Alla-ho-Akbar’ and 
‘Shniikat-i Piinjab Zindabad.’ 

1‘AKTY ^"J.EO’lANCE OF MUSLIM LeGISLA TOR.S 

Raja Gha-anfar Air ox-Pariiamentary ^^ec^etary, moved the sec.nid 

resolution about the allegiauCfi of ihe Muslim members of tlic Pint jab ARsembly to 
the Muslim fjongne Parly und not to the Unionisi or any other political Party, 
He said that after remaining a member of the Unionist Party for seven years 
it was still doubtful whether the ITiiionist Party was in existence at all. Except 
that a few members mostly representing rural constitii.nicies, met together and did 
not obj^'ct to being called as Unionist, the Party had no organisation outside the 
Legislature, d’hey had novfr held any annual elections of office-bean rs, had no 
nfii'*e-bearcr8, rio'constitution and had never held any constitution and had never 
held any conference. Before the advent of Provincial Autonomy there used to he 
a strong ofneial block in the Ashembly and they wanted some peopio to help them 
in getting through some measures which the (ilovernment wanted to T>aBB and in 
return sometimes in small matters the official lent their snport to this zaminclari 
group. M'he Party as such never had, nor now had, any influence in the Province. 
During the last general elecdona all the contesting c.an'lidates wer* given Unionist 
tickets and any one of them who succeeded at the elections tlirough his own iicrsorial 
influence was patted on the back and given the wo?;/ dc p1unn> of Unionist. To tell 
the plain truth, concluded Kaja Ghazanfar Ali, it is only an instrument to lower 
the prestige and influence of tlic Muslim League in the Province. 

The resolution was seconded by Maalri Ghulain Mohiuddin who said that the 
hour of trial for the Mnssalmans had arrived. He asked the Premier to give up 
his dual policy as there could never be an alliance between the League and the 
Unionist Party. 

The resolution wss carried unanimously and the Conference adjourned. 

Premier Contradicts Shaukat Khan’s Statement 

Malik Khizr Hf/nt Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in a press statement, issued 
from r.ahore on the .HOtli. April 1944, contradicting Captain Ghaukaf. H?/af Khan's 

statement that ho had given to the Premier his resignation a week before his 

dismissal, says : 

“T have seen the statement published by Captain Bhaiikat Hyat Khan on the 
subject of his dismissal and regret to say that he has confused the issue by 
associating politics with the action taken by H. E. the Governor in the discharges 
of his official duties. In it ho has made certain misleading and incorrect state¬ 
ments of fact. 

“To the best of ray recollection I never received from Captain Shaukat Hyat 
Khan in July 1943 any such letter as that which he says he then wrote to me 

But his views at that time and till recently may be judged from the following 

facts : When Cantain Shaukat Hyat Khan was appointed a Minister in the 
Unionist Government, ho had difficulties in obtaining the Muslim League ticket 
for his election to the Punjab Legislative Ass-mbly. For this reason he was dis¬ 
gruntled with the League and after his election was responsible for a news item in 
The Tribune of June 8, 1943, in wdiich it was said that his Buccess was not due to 
the help of the lieaguo since no Htatoment was issued by the Qaid-i-Azam or the 
Provincial President but to the personal factor and to the great influence of his 
father’s name in the area. 1 am assured by The Tribune's special representative 
that this news item was published as a result of information given by Captain 
Shaukat Hyat Khan. Although there was no indication of the authorship of this 
article, it was likely to lead to difficulticp with the League and at my instance the 
following statement was issued by Captain Shaukat Hyat Khan on June 11 1943 

‘My attention has been invited to the note in The Tribune of June 9th regarding 
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my election. I itrongly condemn the miichievous referenoee made therein to the 
Qaid'i-Azam for whom 1 have the greateit feeling of respect and gratitude. I 
contested the election on the Muslim League ticket under the Sikander-Jinnah 
Pact. As such the credit for my success is due to that ticket and to the programme 
hitherto followed by the party. At the same time I am grateful, in particular, to 
my constituentB. to the Premier and to my other colleagues, to those workers of 
the Muslim League and other friends, including the Press who generously lent 
their active support to my candidature.’ It is significant that he states that he 
obtained the League ticket under the Sikander-Jinnah Pact. It is well known that 
in July 1943, there was some criticism of certain speeches made by Captain Shaukat 
Hyat Khan. J'o clear his position he issued the following statement on July 20, 
1943. *My attention has been drawn to the comments which appeared in a certain 
section of the Press with reference to certain passages contained in the speeches 
delivered by me in the course of my recent tour. These comments are erroneous 
and based on a misunderstanding of my position. I would remind my critics and 
commentators that on each occasion, my observations were strictly subject to the 
.Tinnah-Sikander Pact and to the statement made by the hon. Khizr Hyat Khan 
Tiwana at Delhi on March 7 on the occasion of the meeting of the Muslim League 
Council. My regret is that 1 did not explicitly refer to the background furnished 
by the aforesaid Pact and the statement against which I was speaking 1 took it 
for granted th. t the Punjabi audience, whom 1 was addressing, would interpret my 
speeches in the light of this background. That 1 was wrong in my assumption, 
is apparent from the fact that the people read into my speeches things which bear 
no resemblance to my real intentions. I need hardly emphasise that I will faithfully 
abide by the policy pursued by my late lamented father and continued by his 
worthy successor.' 

‘ Coming to more recent events in the Muslim League Party meeting on 
November 8,1948, he voted for the inclusion of the terms of the Sikander-Jinnah 
Pact in the rules of the party. 

No Resignation Received 

*T come now to his statement that he bad given me his resignation a week 
before his dismissal. It is totally incorrect and is clearly an after-thought in a 
statement made on the third day after the event. There was no reason why he 
should give me his resignation at a time when negotiations were still proceeding, 
for, at that stage, there was no issue on which he could be expected to resign. Nor 
is it creditable that if Captain Bhaukat Hyat Khan’s resignation bad been in my 
posseBsion at the time when the matter, which resulted in his dismissal, was 
under consideration, he should have failed to bring this fact to notice before the 
order of dismissal was finally passed. He made no mention whatever of this 
alleged lesignation at the time in question, nor did he mention it when making a 
statement to the Press immediately after his dismissal, when he only said that be 
had been dismissed. I have no wish to comment in detail on the statement made 
by Captain Bhaukat Hyat Khan, 1 only wish to lay the facta before the public.” 

The Minister s’ Statement 

The position taken up by the three non-Muslim Ministers during the recent 
negotiations between Mr. Jinnah and Malik Khizr Hyat Khan is revealed in a joint 
statement issued from Lahore on the 1st. May 1944 by Choudhari Sir Chhaturam, 
Revenue Minister, Sir Monoharlal, Finance Minister, and Sardar Baldev Stngh, 
Minister for Development. The statement says :— 

In Mr. Jinnah’s letter of the 27th April to the Premier there is reference to 
certain proposals on which Mr. Jinnah wished to ascertain the views of the non- 
Muslim members of the Cabinet. In this connection the whole background of the 
situation is explained below. 

Mr. Jinnah requested the Premier to ascertain the grounds of pur objection to 
the formation of a Muslim League or Muslim League Coalition Ministry in the 
Punjab. The written statement which we banded to the Premier on the subject 
runs as follows: 

"There are many cogent grounds on which we consider the formation of a 
Muslim League or Muslim League Coalition Ministry or any Ministry bearing a 
communal name in the Punjab or any other province to be wrong morally, cons¬ 
titutionally and politically. Without entering into a diacussion of these grounds 
we propose to answer the question put us by the hon Premier in the following 
words : "We cgp comiider the question of our joining a Muslim League or Muslim 
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League Coalition Ministry aa an emergency measure only if the formation of such 
a Miniatry in the Punjab ia a part of an all-India underatanding and the idea of 
Pakistan ia abandoned for the period of the war, and in order to enable all con¬ 
cerned to judge the merits of the acheme, ita preciae political and conatilutional 
implications are fully explained and the geographical boundariea of the Punjab 
under the acheme of Pakistan aa well aa the principles to be adopted for the 
fixation of such boundaries are indicated as clearly as practicable and an unequi¬ 
vocal assurance is given in a resolution formally adopted by the League that the 
League will unconditionally support all forma of war efiurt until final victory 
ii won,” 

Me. Jinnah’b Comments on Position of non-Muslim Ministers 

The following eommenta reduced to writing by the Premier to the dictation of 
Mr. Jinnah were received by ua : <a) The proposed coalition ia confined only to 

the Punjab and under the present constitution, therefore, the queaiion raised is 
irrelevent and the League cannot form an All-India underatanding merely with 
two groups that are willing to come into the Muslim League Coalition Party, (b) 
This also is an All-India question and irrelevant for the present purpose of for¬ 
ming the present proposed coalition. The question raised in this clause (b) cannot 
be settled only with two groups in the local legislalure, as thia is an All-India 
question ; (c) the policies of the League have been made quite clear with regard 
to the war effort and that question cannot be discussed with groups in the Punjab 
Asaembly and is therefore, outside our ]>reBent. pnri oec. We are, however, willing 
to make it clear if it is neceasary although it ia obvious, that by the entry of any 
group or groups into the Muslim League Coalition Party, it is elearly uudeistoid 
that the groups that enter this propoeed Coalition would be in any way prejudiced 
or bound not to follow their respective creeda and general policy and programme. 
Coalition ia always a provisional arrangement which may be understood between the 
respective groups and within arrangement they would be carrying on the Governmeut 
of the Province and such administrative and legislative mfasures as would be within 
the main principles of the arrangement and understanding which would bring 
certain groups within the propoacd coalition. 

Reply To Mr. Jinnab’s Comments 

The reply in writing which we handed to the Premier on receipt of these 
comments runs as follows: We note with great regret and surprise that iheKs 
eommenta are not indicative of any desire to come to terms. We drew attention to 
certain conditions which would make it esay to form a Mualim League coalition 
ministry in the Punjab with prospects of smooth and successful working, qhe 
definition of Pakistan and other relevant rousequences which would follow upon 
the establiahment of Pakistan is absolutely essential, ))BrticulBily in the I'uujab 
which is, according to Mr. Jinnah himself, the corner-stone of any scheme of 
Pakistan, The non-Muslim minorities of the Punjab are vitally interested in an 
elucidation of the problems so closely associated with Pakistan. Mr. Jinnah's com¬ 
ments can offer no comfort or satisfaction to anybody, in fact, they seem to be* 
visibly evasive and suggest a complete reluctance to face the iasues inherent in 
Pakistan. To bring in the plea of the All-India character of Pakistan as a bar to 
an answer to a question put by the representatives of the Punjab minorities is to 
forget the fundamental principles recognised by All-India parties that a settlement 
affecting one or more constituent parts of India shall not be arrived at on an All- 
India basis without the previous full and free consent of the minorities concerned. 
The attitude of any political organisation towards war effort is of immeasurably 
greater importance to the Punjab than perhaps to the whole of the rest of India 
put together. The Punjab is committed to whole-hearted and unconditional support 
of war effort, To enter into a coalition with a political organisation, the attitude 
of which towards the war effort remains hedged in by so many conditions and 
permits or withdrawal from war effort at any moment, will be courting disruption 
within a very short time. The Punjab, which has sent approximately one million 
men to the army, cannot view with indifference or complacency any attitude which 
is characterised by such elements of vagueness and uncertainty. We send these 
statements of our views along with Mr. Jinnah’s comments to the Press for publi¬ 
cation without any comment from ourselves, 

Sikh Minister Denounces Jinnah’s Propoisals 

divide the people of this province by aggravating communal bitterness at 
inif time, would be a positive danger to all concerned”, says Sardar Baldev 8ingh^ 
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Derelopment Minieter, Punjab in the couraa of a Btatement to the Preif commen¬ 
ting on the Ministerial devdopments in the Punjab. 

Sarder Baldev Singh says that on its surface the controversy raised by Mr. 
Jinnah related to the Unionist Party, which, according to him, did not exist in fact. 
He demanded, instead, a formal recognition of a change in party a/igoments in 
the Punjab Legislature with the implied sequel that the Ministry would be a 
League Coalition Ministry. This meant that we were in effect to commit ourselves 
to a vague Pakistan scheme. I am not a member of the Unionist Party. But it 
is impossible to ignore the consequence if, as Mr. Jinnah holds, the Unionist 
Party were dissolved. My reason is simple. It was in earnest of a desire I shared 
with the late hir Sikandar Hyat Khan that 1 entered into a pact wtth him 
primarily for removing the besetting curse of iuter-oommunal bitterness in the 
Punjab. This pact was signed by me with the late Premier as the leader of the 
Unionist Party, a non communal organisation. Sir iSikaudar always maintained 
that the Party of which he was the Leader and the Government of which he was 
the head were both non-communal in outlook and character. Attempts were 
made during his life time within and without the province to assign a communal— 
Muslim League-character to bis Ministry. Bir Sikandar resolutely resisted these 
attempts. His successor, our present Premier, has maintained the status quo. After 
attending a session of the All-India Muslim League in Delhi in March last year, 
he conveyed to me and to his other colleagues in the Ministry an assurance that 
Mr. Jinnah adhered unequivocally to the Bikandar-Jinnah Pact and would honour 
its commitment so far as the Punjab was concerned. The statement of the Premier 
was made with the full blessings of Mr. Jinnah and was received with applause by 
the Council of the All-India Muslim League. 

*^11 is admitted that, as a direct result of my pact aforesaid with the Punjab 
Premier, a number of misunderstaudings between the Muslims and the Bikhs were 
removed. The communal atmosphere in the Punjab improved materially. Not all 
had been done. Admittedly many grievances remained unresolved. The sine qua 
non of continued improvement, however, was a determined effort to maintain the 
improvement noticed in inter-communal relationship. This in its turn implied an 
honest and straightforward respect for mutually agreed understandings and pacts. 

I must say that Mr. Jinnah’s present activities in Lahore, his attack on the 
Unionist Party and his insistence on the Punjab Ministry being recognised as the 
Muslim League Coalition Ministry have caused wide-spread alarm in the province. 
Ill the 6rat place, the attempt to destroy the Unionist Party apart from anything 
else, mounts also to a unilateral repudiation of the pacts arrived at by Mr. Jinnah 
and the League with the Unionists and by the Unionist Party with me. If the 
leaders of the Muslim League encourage Muslims who are a majority in the Union¬ 
ist Party to treat their plighted word so lightly, the Bikhs will greatly hesitate to 
rely on any future promises made by them. I ask Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim 
members of the Ministerial type in all sincerity to take due note of this and to 
avoid sowing seeds of suspicion. 

'^Secondly, it is no more a secret that the acts of indiscipline by a few mem¬ 
bers of the Unionist Party are the result of internal intrigue by interested persons. 
Whatever their own designs, I have no hesitation in saying that an encouragement 
of such acts for communal domination would destroy for all time confidence in 
the integrity and working of political parties. Differences in opinion are no new 
phenomenon. But to achieve the object of such differences by internal surrepti¬ 
tious intrigues is against all canons of public conduct. 

Bikhb’ Faith in Unity of India 

*1 would say here that as an earnest of our desire to live peacefully with our 
Muslim brethren, I with the concurrence of my friends in the community made 
every effort to come to terms with Mr. Jinnah. 1 repeatedly and pointedly asked 
him for a clarification of the Pakistan scheme. There was no response. I must 
here make it clear that it ie not offices, posts or even exclusive communal advan¬ 
tages that we seek. The right of self-determination is now an admitted principle 
recognised all the world over. The Bikhs hold that this right of self-determination 
can and should be exercised to the fullest extent without violating India’s integrity 
and unity by Muslims and in the same measure b^ non-Muslims. Mr. Jinnah has 
BO for sbowu DO inclination to accept this clear principle. Nor does he explain 
what his own scheme of Pakistan is. We have at oue time been assigned the status 
Of a Bubuationality and at another offered lavish promises of generous privileges. 
The time has come to end this purposeless manoeuvring. But why ^is aiift into 
fratricidal disruption 7 
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*'Sikh history is my witness that we stand for justice and equality. To treat 
us with oondascension or dub us as sub^uatiouals is to expect us the denial of our 
proud lineage. No Sikh may fall so low, whatever his preferences. We have lived 
in peace as equal neighbours, with our sister communities. We are resolved to 
stand by and will, if necessary, die with those who keep their troth in pursuit 
after our common aspirations. The Sikhs have never faltered. They shall not 
do so now. 

*'Finally I cannot help observing that as as a direct result of the recent 
aggressive turn in the attitude of a few Muslims, the general communal atmosp¬ 
here in the Punjab has already had a severe setback. Doubts in the sanctity of 
pacts and weakening of confidence in the operations of political groups must, in 
the nature of things, create serious communal misgivings. I do not suggest that 
the Muslim League is conscious of it but if aggressive coromunalism were to spread 
in the countryside, its repercussions on our war effort are bound to be grave and 
no comparable calamity could befall us at this time. 

*'To divide the people of this province by aggravating communal bitter¬ 
ness at this time would be a positive danger to all "concerned.” 

Jinnah’t Reply to Minority Ministers 

The stand taken up by him during the talks with the Punjab Premier in 
connection with his proposal to form a League-Coalition Ministry in the Punjab was 
explained in a statement issued by Mr. Jinuah on the 2nd. May in reply to the 
statement issued by the non-Milslim Ministers in this connection. He says :— 

So now at last, the itatement issued by the non-Muslim Ministers makes it 
clear that it is not the sanctity claimed by Malik Kbizr Hyat Khan for the so- 
called Sikauder-Jiiinah Pact nor anything over and above it, by way of secret com¬ 
mitments, that may have been made as alleged and slated by Malik Khier Hyat 
Khan recently, by his revered predecessor, Sir Stknndar Byat Khan and himself, 
the nature of which has not up to the present moment been disclosed, which pre¬ 
vents them from entering into a coalition with the Muslim League, but that the 
non-Muslim Punjab Ministers are ready and willing to agree to the formation of a 
League Coalition Ministry provided they are satisfied with regard to the points 
raised in their statement published in this morning's papers. 

With regard to the first point mentioned, it is obvious to any intelligent man 
that an all-India understanding or settlement cannot be accomplished when dealing 
only with three non-Muslim Ministers in the Punjab, whose position is as follows : 

Sir Chhotu Ram does not represent more than nine Jat Hindu members of 
the Punjab Assembly, and this is the only section behind him. 

ISardar Baldev Singh does not represent more than ten members, as his group 
consist! of only ten Sikh members out of a total number of 28 bikhs, and bir 
Monohar Lai haa no following of any kind whatsoever. In other woids, these 
three gentlemen, together, do not represent more than 20 members out of tiie total 
number of 176 members of the Punjab Assembly. The demand that we should 
come to an all-India settlement or understanding with them is on the face of it 
preposterous. 

Similarly, at regards the second point, how can we come to any settlement 
with regard to Pakistan which is an all-India question with these individuals ? If 
such a course was adopted, the settlement or arrangement would be, on the one 
hand, binding on the Muslim League which is undoubtedly the authoritative 
organisation of the Mussalmans of India but nobody else or no other organisation 
outside these three non-Muslim Ministers of the Piiujab would be bound by any 
settlement that might be arrived at on this question. It is nally surprising that 
this patent absurdity is not present to their mind. Our proposal to form a League 
Coalition Ministry is under and within the limits of the present constitution and 
the Government of India Act 1935, as it is applied and worked in the province of 
the Punjab. 1 regret, I have failed to make them understand the elementary 
principles on which coalitions are formed or dissolved in any legislature. 

League and war Effort 

As regards the third point mentioned, this 1 can only characterise as insidious 
tactics intended to poison the mind of the public in England, America, India and 
elsewhere as it contains insinuations that the Muslim League is opposed to war efforts 
and the successful prosecution of the war. They arrogate to themselves the claim 
that they are the only champions and defenders of India. Our attitude has been 
made clear from the very commencement of the war and we have never put any 
difficulties or obstructions in the way of war effort or embarrassed the Britiib 
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Government in any way whatBoever. That has been made clear as an actual fact 
hy the co-operation of the Muslim League MinistrieB in Bengal, AsBam, the North- 
West Frontier Province and Sind, nnd the aame position will be continued in the 
Punjab, if we are able to form a Muslim League Ministry in the province of tlie 
Punjab. If the Government of India it misled and the present Punjab Ministry, 
under the false pretext that the Muslim league is opposed to war efforts, is allowed 
to resort to repressive or oppressive measures or if they stifle the constituiional 
liberty on the people of the Punjab and the fiee and independent working of the 
constitution, they will be making a very great mistake. In Kngland, in the midst 
of the war, the Chamberlain Cabinet went and Mr. Churchill formed a new 
Cabinet and many changes have occurred since in his Cabinet. In Canada, eb ^tions 
were held in the midst of the war and Cabinets have been formed. In Australia 
the Menzies Cabinet went and another Cabinet was formed in the midst of the 
war, and thereafter the legislature was dissolve ! and fresh elections were held. In 
India itself, Mr. Fazlul Huq's Ministry went and the Muslim I^esgue Ministry was 
formed. In Bind tht* Allah Bux Ministry went and the Muslim League Ministry was 
formed. In the North-Weat P’rontier Province Section 93 went and the 
Muslim League Ministry was formed. Therefore the question is ; Is the present 
constitution under which we are working, to function fully and freely ? The present 
legislatme is now seven vears old. We have repeatedly urged that fresh elections 
should be held, but tbe Government have turned a deaf ear so far. Are we not 
entitled to make every legitimate effort to put our House in order and work the 
constitution under the present Government of India Act 1935 ? hither we should 
be allowed full freedom to work it or we must be d(fiuitcly told to close down our 
shutters. But it would be a great plunder to interfere with constitutional liberties 
under the pretext that they might interfere with the war efforts. As we have already 
been threatened and informed in some sections of the Press that the Government 
have got ample and extraordinary powers which they can use, I hope that the 
Government will not abuse these powers and be stampeded into any busty action. 
Riady to Come to Understanding With Sikhs 
As regards Sardar Daldcv Singh's fear, as reported in the Press, that his 
joining the Muslim League Coalition Party would amount to his acce)>tauce of 
Pakistan, he it entirely wrong. No party that enters a coalition ever forswears its 
creed ipso facto or is compelled by merely joining a coalition to accept the creed 
and ideals of the other party. As regards tbe Bikh demand. 1 have repeatedly 
requested the Bikh leaders, including Bardar Haldev Biugh, and in my recent inter¬ 
views with him last month, repeated my request ) ersoually, to make their proposals 
as to what they want and, once again, I publicly nquest the Bikh leaders to 
acquaint me with their proposals to what the Bikh community desires. As this is 
not an all-India question and is confined only to the Punjab, we are ready and 
willing to come to any fair and equitable adjustment with them on behalf of tbe 
All-India Muslim League. 


Muslim League Committee of Action 

Lahore—27th. May 1944 

Expulsion of the Punjab Premier 

The Committee of Action of the All-India Muslim League decided that 
Malik Khizr Hyat Khmn Tiwana shall be forthwith expelled from the membership 
of the All-India Muslim League and shall be ineligible to become a member in 
future till the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League remove this ban 
against him. The Committee issued the following statement from Lahore at midnight, 
the 27th. May 1944 

The bon. Malik Khizr Hvat Khan Tiwana, the Premier of the Punjab, and a 
member of tbe All-India Muslim League, issued a lengthy statement on April 28 
immediately after the breakdown of his conversations with Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the 
President of the All-India Muslim League. In the course of this statement, 
Malik Khizr Hyat Khan Bsbib gave expression to his views and made aBsettions 
which were not only diametrically opposed to the declared policy and programme 
of the All-India Muslim League, but constituted a grave violation of the fundamen- 
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tal principle of its constitution and rules and thus rendered himself liable to dis* 
ciplinary action. The Committee of Action, when they met at Lahore on May 
examined this statement with great care and picked out passages from it which, in 
their opinion, oflriKied against the basic principles of the constitution and the rules 
of the All India Muslim League. They authorised Nawabzada Liaqat Ah Kbau, the 
convener of the Committee, to draw Malik Khizr Uyat Khan’s attention to these 
objectionable passages by means of a communication which was sent to him on 
May 3 and called for his explanation. It may be mentioned here that in this letter 
of the convener not only those passages were reproduced in extenso, but it was alio 
pointed out to him how they contravened the aims, objects and rules of the Muslim 
League. 

Malik Sahib sent his reply to Nawabzada Bahib on May 8, in which he inter 
alia says ; (1) That the passages to which exception is taken had been isolated 
from the context; (2) That the Committee had not taken into account the 
backgiound and the circumstances in which his statement of April 28 was made; 
(3) That he had joined the Muslim League in pursuance of and subject to what he 
calls *‘Sikandar-Jinnah Pact”; (4) That the Committee had nut defined their 

attitude towards this so-called Pact and requested them to do so in order to enable 
him to offer further explanation. 

These were, in short, the salient points on which he laid stress in his letter. 
The Committee will deal with these pointe at some length later. All that need be 
amid here is that he neither told the Committee what other meanings besides the 
obvious ones could be attached to the passages, alleged by him to have been torn 
from their context, nor has he taken the trouble to describe the back ground and 
the circumstances in which he gave expression to these heterodox opinions which 
challenged the very existence of the Muslim League organisation. It may further 
be mentioned that he did not favour the Committee with a copy of the so-called 
Sikander-Jinnah I’act on which he asked the Committee to pronounce tluir opinion 
and that he failed to point out any section or clause from the constitution and 
rules of the Muslim League which could justify a member of the J.cague to 
assent that he can join the League with some mental reservations or self-imposed 
condition, which would exempt Idm from the obligations imposed upon a member 
by the constitution and rules. The Committee of Action in their meeting in Delhi 
on May 14, after giving their earnest consideration to Malik Sshib’s contentions, 
passed a resolution in which they explicitly asked him to confine himself to an¬ 
swering the specific charges formulated against him, based on the passages from 
hii statement of April 28 and not to confound the issues by dragging in extraneous 
matters having little or no bearing on them. 

Attitude to Bikandkk-Jinnah I’act 

This resolution was forwarded to Malik Khizr Hyai Khan under a covering 
letter from Nawabzada Bahib on May 14, to which Malik Bahib sent his reply on 
May 20. In this letter also Malik Bahib reiterates bis previous allegations and 
persists in his request to the Committee to define their attitude to the so-called 
Bikander-Jinnah Pact. He further claims that the position he took up in issuing 
his aforesaid statement was strictly in conformity with the Pact and if the Com¬ 
mittee are of the contrary opinion, they should enlighten him as to what provisions 
and terms of the Pact he is supposed to have infringed and then he will give 
further explanation if necessary. In fact, he bases Ids whole defence in the so- 
called Pact. 

The Committee of Action never bad any hesitation in defining their attitude 
towards this Pact, but at the time the request was made, the Committee considered 
it inadvisible to give their decisions ])iece-meal. Now that the Committee are in 
full possession of Malik Babib’s pleas, which he urges in his defence, the Commi¬ 
ttee proceed to record their decision on this ss well as on other points on which 
be relies for his defence. 

It has been observed in a previous paragraph that no copy of the so-called 
Pact has been supplied to the Committee by Malik Sahib. The Committee have, 
however, in their possession a copy of the rules of tlie Punjab Muslim League 
Assembly Party in which this Pact is reproduced as an appendix. In the Appendix, 
its appellation is given as Bikander-Jinnah Pact, while the ^inscription immediately 
bolow reads as follows : “Bir Sikander Hyat Khan had consultation with Mr. Jinnah 
to-day, after which he attended the meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim 
-League by special invitation. At the meeting the following statement was 
made:.” 

It will thus be seen that tbs so-called Pact is nothing more than a statement 
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which the late Sir Sikander Hyat Khan made at a meeting of the Council of the 
All-India Muelim League held at Lucknow in ()ctt^ber 1937, in which he undertook 
to do certain things on his return to the Punjab. How this simple statement 
became magnified into a Pact and how this high-sounding title was bestowed upon 
this onc-pidrd statem«nt has not been made clear. AUliough Malik Kbizr Hyat 
Khan does not Rtnte whether any resoliilioii was passed by the Council approving 
or sauctiooing thin puct, >ct in fairmBs to Malik ISahib, the Committee took the 
trouble of examining all the resolutions of the All-India Muslim League since 1937 
without coming across any reRolution which would throw any light on it. 

The Committee have, therefore, no hesitation in holding that the statement 
of Sir Sikander Kyat Khan is not in the nature of a Pact It is at the most an 
uiulertaking or an assurance given by him to the All-India MiiBlim League Council 
ihat he will himstli become a member and bIho induce other Muslim members of 
his I’arty to sign the Muslim League cretd and join it. As soon at the Muslim 
mimherii of the UnioniHt Party joined the League, the Unionist Party as such 
( eased to exist becaiiBe of the defection of the vaBt majority of its members who 
had thenceforth made themselves subject to the ruUs and regulations of the Central 
and Provincial Muslim League Parliamentary Hoards and had thrown off the yoke 
of the Unionist I'arty. Thia did not mean, however, that there waa any bar to the 
continuance of a coalition with the then existing Hindu and Bikh groups, provided 
this was acceptable to the majority of the Muslim League members. 

The Premier's Defence 

Having disposed of this issue, which ia the main prop of his case, the Com- 
n)itlee will now briefly deal with other points raised by Malik Hahib in his defence. 
His first contention is that the passages quoted by the Committee have been 
removed from their context. 

The very first passages from his statement to which the Committee objected 
was reproduced in full and had not been isolated in any way. Malik Baheb, in 
tracing the history of the Unionist Party, says that the late Sir Fuzli Bimsain was 
opposed to communal parties and would not brook outside interference in provincial 
matters and then he goes on to say that he is in complete agreement with these 
views and appeals to the Mussalmaiis of the Punjab uot to tolerate outside inter¬ 
ference and refuse to be divided among themselves. 'I'his statement amounts to an 
open defiance by Malik t^aheh of all the aims and objects of the organisation to 
which, he says, he still belongs and with whose creed he piofesses to be in full 
ncord. He forgets that the All-Iiidia Muslim League by its constitution is purely 
a communal organisation, having its branches all over India both inside and out¬ 
side the Legislature and having the authority to dirtet and control their activities. 
It is most nnhecomirig of a member owing allegiance to sueb an orgHuisation to 
violate its basic principle in such a flagrant manner as has been done by Malik 
t^aheb, who not satisfi(d with his own qptii defiance, goes further and invites the 
Mnssalmans of the Punjab to revolt against their naiioual organisation. The Com¬ 
mittee are constrained to observe that it would have been more honourable on bis 
part to have resignid the memberebip of the organisation if he did not agree with 
its aims and objects than to try to disrupt it from within. He bus committed a 
clear breach ot discipline and no self-respecting organisation can tolerate this. It 
must take effective steps to vindicate its authority by putting a stop to such dis¬ 
ruptive tendencies. 

The second point on which Malik Baheb lays stress is that the Committee 
1 ave not fully appreciated the background and the circumstances under which hi* 
Htatemeut of April 28 was made, but beyond making this vague assertion, he has 
not thought fit to mention them in any detail. He declined to take advantajje of 
the suggestion of the convener to come to Delhi and discuss the whole matter with 
the Oiimmiltee face to face. In his second re\)ly also, he says that no useful 
])UTpoBe would be served by an oral discussion. The Committee are, therefore, un¬ 
able to understand how any circumstances could have justified Malik Saheb in 
taking up the stand that he .did. 

His third point is that he joined the League in pursuance of and subject to the 
Hikander-Jinnah Pact, with which the Committee has already dealt. The Commi¬ 
ttee do not understand the significance of this claim, for the constitution nnd rubs 
of the All-India Muslim League apply equally to all its members aud no indivi¬ 
dual can join it with conditions and self-imposed terms. 'I’here are no two 
categories of membership vide Rule V of the constitution and Rules of the All- 
India Muslim League which runs as follows: 

**£very candidate shall become a member of a primary League on payment of 
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an annual subscription of annas two In advance, provided it is declared in writing 
that the candidate will abide by the objects and rules of the League mentioned 
herein” 

This plea has no force and only demonstrates his subservience to the Unionist 
ideals. 

League and Unionist Party Ideals 

The Committee have also examined the constitution of the erstwhile Unionist 
Party. Its creed is wholly diffeient from that of the All-India Muslim League, It 
is, therefore, quite impossible for any honest man to own allegiance at one and the 
same time to two parties with such differing creeds. Malik Saheb’s lip service, 
therefore, to ihe Pakistan ideal soiii d hollDw, particularly when reviewed in the 
liitht of his stutemtnt and will not deceive any one who has been blessed with some 
iiijclerstanding from the passages from his sta emen< of April 28. which were quoted 
in extenso in the first communication sent to Malik Saheb on behalf of the Commi¬ 
ttee. It is quite evident that like the late Sir Fazli Hussain he dose not believe in 
communal parties or organisations and is opposed to outside interference in the 
affairs of his ]>rovince. He calls upon the Miissalmans of the Punjab to resist such 
interference and refuse to be divided among themsHves at the instance of any one. 
'lliis i-tatement. it must b^ remembered, was issued soon after his talks with Mr. 
.linnah had ceased, who, on behalf of the MusUm IjCague, was exhorting the Mussal- 
muns to stand by their organisBlion and owe their sole allegiance to it, in order 
to have an effective voice in the decisions of the Coalition Government in the Pun- 
j.il). The Unionist label in the Punjab was a pretence for keeping down the Mussal- 
mans and making them subservient to the dominant Hindu group, which in and 
out of season exploited it for its own selfish purposes. It was this background 
which Malik Saheb would probably like the C'ommittee to ponder over. How such 
ii stand at this cru ual moment could justify Malik fj^aheb In making these mischi¬ 
evous assertions is wholly incomprehensible. Then again his emphasis on the fact 
that he joined the Muslim League subject to the term of the so-called Pact 
indicates that his allegiance to the League is only a secondary affair and he does 
not regard his membership of the League as imposing any obligations upon him 
which he is in duty bound to carry out. 

His defiance of the advice tendered to him on behalf of the Central Muslim 
League organisation is indicative of his recalcitrant attitude on the subject. The 
Committee have in the previous paragraph shown that Malik Sahib has made no 
serious attempt to explain or rebut the charge formulated against him. On the 
contrary, be has been trying to sidetrack the issue by asking the Committee to 
define their attitude to a matter which is not relevant in any degree to the present 
inquiry. The Committee have, therefore, reached the conclusion that Malik Saheb 
in issuing the stateramt, containing the objectionable passages referred to above, 
has contravened the policy and programme of the Muslim League and violated 
its constitution, rules, aims and objects and has therefore, proved himsely unfit to 
be a member of this sole national organisation of the Musalmans of India. Tiie 
Hyat Khan Saheb Tiwana shall be forthwith expelled from the membership of the 
All-India Muslim League and shall be ineligible to become a member in future till 
the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League is pleased to remove this 
ban against him. 


Expulsion of Malik Khizr Hyat Khan 
Punjab Muslim League Council 

The Council of the Punjab Muslim League, which met at Lahore on the 
28th. May 1944 under the presidentship of Nawah Iftikhar Husaain Khan of Mam- 
dot, adopted a resolution endorsing the action taken against Malik Khizr Hyat 
Khan Tiwana by the Committee of Action. The resolution, which was moved by 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Ohulam Mohiyuddin, M. L. A., and supported among others 
by Malik Barkat Alt, M. L, A., and Khan Bahadur Karmat Ali, M. X. A., says : 

“This meeting of the Council of the Punjab Provincial Muslim League, views 
with satisfaction the action taken against the Hon. Malik Khizr Hyat Khan Tiwana 
by the Committee of Action for his open defiance of the aims and objects and 
rules of the All-India Muslim League and creating disruption in the Muslim 
nation. This meeting calls upon the Muslims of the Punjab to demonstrate, 
beyond all doubt, that they stand solidly behind their national organisation.” 
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The Council also approved the profijramme for fltreng;thening the Muslim 
Leap;ue organisation in the province, recently framed by the Working Committee of 
the Punjab League, and in pursuance thereof elected five organising secretaries, one 
for each of the five divisions of the province. 

The meeting was attended among others by twelve members of the Punjab 
Assembly. 

Nawahzada Linqat AH Khan, General Secretary of the All-India Muslim 
League, in the courHC of a brief B])ecch, said that it was a matter of great satis¬ 
faction that the pnrg(^ in the Muslim licaguo had ended the seven years of 
comounago in tlie J^inj ib. ]£c exhorted the jMiisliruH to strengthen the Muslim 
League, so that they n'light aHsert therasdves as a majority community in the 
])rovinco, and declared tiiat the League had no secret or destructive programme. 

Qnzi Mohammad /.s*a, who also addressed the (’onru-iL said thst the Sword- 
Arm of India wotdd be utilised to protct t the l^iiirnnale in ereets of MfihlimE, and 
other minorities in the Punjab. 

Punjab Premier And The League 
Reply To Committee’s Allegations 

“S])eciouH reaFoi'N iiave been advanced for my (-qmision, but it is obvious that 
I have been expelUd lucanse 1 rcfnsid to a(rce]>i dr. Jinnali’s demands which 
sought to end a shO'* (•{ alTairs acc'pfed hy jMr. .linnuh and the League for more 
than six years,” sui.i Miilik Kln:r Ilijat Khan, Picmier of the l*unjab, in a state¬ 
ment to the Prers from Simla orj tjjc .ath. .Tune 194 T. 

Ho added: My fears Imvc been realised and ilie Committee of Action has 
decided to expel me from the rduslirn League without giving me an opportunity to 
clear my position. 1 cannot say that I am surprised. Wtum Mr. Jinnah had his 
last conversation vvitli mo on the telephone on rlic niglst of April 27-28, he infor¬ 
med me angrily that he would exjxd mo fioni the League. 'I his threat was made 
before J had issued my statement. Later, he thought better of this and referred 
the matter to the Cominitteo of Aciion. It was, however, hardly to be expected 
that the Committee of Action, which, after all, consists of hia nominees, would fail 
to carry out his orders. 

My case was prejudged and decided before the Committee of Action ever 
professed to give me an opportunity lo exidain certain passages in my statement 
on April 28. While striving to maiiPain an appearance of judicial impartiality, 
the Committee soon showed that, in fact, the matter had been prejudged. In its 
resolution dated ^lay 14ih. lUll, there occurs the following passage: “The Com¬ 
mittee once again desire to draw Malik Sahib’R ntteniion to the passages quoted in 
the previous communication from his statement of April the 28th which, in their 
opinion, constitutes deliberate and grave violation of the basic principles, rules, 
policy and programme of tlio All-India Muslim League.” 

I feared fnim tiiis cxi'licii expression of opinion that the Committee had 
already decided on its course of action, hut, in my anxiety to preserve Muslim 
solidarity and to avoid prcci])itating a breach, 1 deliberately refrained in my letter 
dated May 20lh from pretcHting against the Committee’s attitude and merely 
repeated my request for a reply to my questions. The Committee saw that I would 
not fall into the trap laid lor i\\n and announced its intention of making known 
its pre-determined decision on l\lay 27 in Lahore. Then and then only did I 
protest against the inequity ot condemning me unheard. 

The Committee ol Ac tion has made much of my alleged refusal to go to 
Delhi and discuss the matter face to face with it. It has misquoted my second 
reply (dated May 2oth). I said : “No nscfnl purpose would be served by my going 
to Delhi in the present circumstances.” In referring to this sentence, the Commi¬ 
ttee has omitted the words “in the present circumstances”, and so has altered its 
sense. I was jirepared to discuss the matter with the Committee, but my doing so 
was useless until the Committee had clarified its attitude to the Bikandar-Jinnah 
Pact. Had it done so, I would have been glad to meet it. 

Although the Committee of Action previously reliised to answer my questions 
about its attitude to the Sikandar-Jinnah Pact, it has now made its attitude clear. 
The amount of space which the committee has devoted to the Pact in its state¬ 
ment shows how little truth there was in the allegation that 1 had introduced an 
irrelevant and confuBing istue by reftiring to the Pact. 

The Committee of Acticp It Ids tint tide vis no ]a(t aid that thtie was, 
30 
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Bt the most, an understanding or assurance given by “him (Sir Sikandar Hyat 
Khan) to the All-India MuHlim League Council that he will himself become a 
member and also induce other Muslim members of his party to sign the Muslim 
League creed and join it.” It goes on to say “that, when the Muslim members of 
Unionist Parly joined the Muslim League, the Unionist Party ceased to exist, 
though there was no bar to the continuation of the coalition between the Hindu 
and Hikh groups and the Muslim League Party.” The Committee of Action says 
that the Muslim League never adopted a resolution accepting the Pact, that no 
person can join the Ijeague subject to mental reservations and self-imposed condi¬ 
tions, “and that the committee has examined the constitution of the Unionist 
Party” and found it so dilVerent from that of the League that no honest man 
could belong to both. 

Pact Accepteo uv League 

It may be that there was no formal rcHolutiou of the Muslim League accept¬ 
ing the I’act, but there is no doubt that it was regarded by Sir Sikandar as a 
gentlemaiPs agreement between him and Mr. Jinmih equally binding upon Sir 
Sikandai’s followers and the Munlim League of which JMr. Jinnali was 
the leader. That the J’aet was a^Tepied by the All India Muslim Lca.:n(3 
is shown by a statement issued to the Press on October 20, 1937 

by the Secretary of the l^uujab Provincial Muslim League. After referring to Sir 
Sikandar’s statement at the ineeiing of the Council of the All India Muslim League 
held on October ]4, the Stcretary says: “After Sir Sikandar bad made the state¬ 
ment, the dralting of the agreement w’as euiriisrtd to Sir Sikandar and Malik 
Barkat Ali, m. li. A. '^Fhe agreement so drafted was adopted by the OoiukuI of ihe 
All-India Muslim League.” 

It is quite untrue that there was no Pact. Its existence can be proved from 
Mr. Jinnah's introduction to the publication by Sheikh Mohammad Asluaf of 

Allama Iqbal’s letiers to TMr. Jinnah. Mr. Jiiinuh says : “.Sir Mohammad 

Iqbal played a very consj-ieiious part, though at the lime not revealed to t})e 
public, in bringing about this consummation. He had bis own doubts about the 
Sikander-Jinnah Pact being arrived at and he was anxious to see it translated into 
some tangible results without delay so as to dispel pc>i>ular misapprehension about it. 

Moreover. Sir Mohammad Iqbal himself refers to this Ihict in his letter to 
Mr. Jinnah. In a letter dated Novind)er i, 1937, he says: “Statements have been 
issued to the press by l)oth sides, eav-b side putting its own interpretation on U>e 

terms of the Jinnah Sikandcr agreement.This, as far as I know, does not aiipear 

in the Jinnah-Sikaiidar ugreenient.” 

In another letter dated November 10, 10.37, the following passage occurs : 

”.In your Pact with his (Sir Sikandar), it is mentioned that the Parliamentary 

Board will be reconstituted and that the Unionists will have a majority in tlie 

Board. Sir Sikandar tells me, that you agreed to tluir majority in the Board. 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Jinnah did not then declare that there was nr. j'aet, 
but only a unilateral declaration made by Sir Sik.andar. How could Sir Sikatidar 
re-constitnte the Muslim Leagtie Parliamentary Board ? This w’as to he done by 
Mr. .Tinnah and the League, so clearly there were two ]>artie8 to the ugiecment. 

Even if as the Committee of Action contends, there was only a siaternent 
made by Sir Sikandar before the Council of the All-India Muslim League, is it 
not also true that for nearly seven years that statement has been acted upon and 
is not this sjafTicient to establish the existenec of a Pact ? 

The Committee of Action has not denied that the membershipTormfl signed 
by the Muslim members of the Unionist I’arty when joining the League, Hi)e(ifieally 
declared that they joined it in pnrsnanee of the Bikandar-.Tinnah Pact. If the 
League never recognised the Pact, why did it accejjt as members Mnslinis, who 
specifically said that they joined in pursuance of it? If there was no Pact, the 
Committee of Action has no jurisdiction over me. 

It is incomprehensible how the Committee of Action has now discovered that 
it is quite impossible for any honest man to owe allegiance at one and the same 
time to two parties with such diflering creeds. If, however, members of the Punjab 
Muslim League Assembly Party are to be described as dishonest bec^ause of their 
allegiance to these two parties under the Jinnah-Bikandar Pact, I am afraid the 
description will also apply to those who accepted this arrangement for over 
Btx years. 

After answering the other criticisms of the Committee, the Premier says: 

In my statement of April 28, I said clearly and explicitly that ] was a firm 
believer in and a supporter of the aims and objects of the Muslim League. I stood 
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loyally by its creed and policy aubject only to my inaistence on the following two 
pointa: (I) In general the Mualim League Party in the Punjab Assembly should 
be free to choose its own allies, determine the basia of its alliance and conduct its 
Parliamentary work in accordance with the terms of the Sikandar-Jinnah Pact. 
(2) Tn ])articular it should not be compelled to commit a breach of faith with its 
non-MiiHlim co-workers in the Asaembly in respect of the undertakings formally 
embodied in the Jinnah-Sikandar Pact. 

Actki> Within my Riohts And in Pest Interests of Muslims 

T maintain that T was within my rights and acting in the best interests of 
the Pnnjub Muslims in declining to yield on these two points. Every Province has 
its own peculiar problems and its own back-ground of economic and social condi¬ 
tions and ]>arty politics. It is only right and pro])er that within the general frame¬ 
work of All-India policies every 1‘rovince should be free to conduct its affairs in 
the light of its own condition and experience. There is no doubt that in the 
1‘unitd) the parliamentary alliance and the ]>arliamcntury ])rogrammo represented 
by the Unionist Party are best suited to the interests of the Muslims and the beat 
guarantee from their point of view to a stable Ministry undci the present constitu¬ 
tion Nobody has yet been able to suggest to us a better or in fact any practical 
alternative to this alliance or this programme. Nobody has shown ns how they 
( flended against any All-India policy of the Muslim League. In the circumstances, 

1 could SCO MO force whatever in the demand for a change in the arrangements 
tliat were winking so well from tl)e Muslim point of view and the fact that the 
jicc<’i‘tan(T of the domaiid would liave amounted to a breach of faith with our 
iion-MiiBlim allies and co-workers iji the Icgislatuie left me no choice but to resist 
it firmly. 1 have little doubt that the Muslims of the Punjab and their elected 
reprcHcniativcs in the Legislature will understand the issues itivolved and support 
me in tlo' Bland wliii b I have taken foi tlie vindication of their ]>ledgetl W’ord and 
ilmir constiiutioiial rights and for the. protection of their lust interests which would 
b.', RcrioiiHly allVct< (I if the stability of their Ministry were allowed to be undermined 
by unjustified outside interference. 

In eonclnsion, I should like to make it clear that as far as the Muslim ideal 
of sclf-dolcrmiimtion, as cmltodied in the Lahore resolution popularly known as 
Pakistan, is concerned, the Committee of Action’s prcsiuit decision does not affect in 
any wholclicarted support to it. Whether 1 remain in the Muslim League 

or not, I shall do all I can to help my cornmunity’s efforts to realize this ideal. 

The Sind Muslim League 

The jealousies of power politics and tlic struggle for scats and oflicea should 
give place to a simple ideal of service for i«s own sake ; otiierwise there is danger 
of friction and disintegration srtdng in within the organisation, said Mr, (7. M, Sped, 
speaking at the annual meeting of the 8iiid Muslim Tipagne held at Karachi on 
tlie 14tli. May. 1944. lie criticised the attitude of the Hindu minority in 8ind and 
said that th.e methods adopted by them to encourage the diBrui)tive forces in the 
Muslim community betrayed their evil intentions. 

Mr. 8ytd also referred to the Khnksars, the Ahrars, Jamait-ul-Ulema and 
the Socialists whom he described as disintegration forces in the Muslim Com¬ 
munity and said that being frightened at the increasing power of the League they 
were trying to organise themselves in order to present a united front against it. 

The lA'ague appointed a committee of five iieraons to organise and strengthen 
the Muslim League in the iTovince. The meeting which was attended by the 
Premier and other Muslim Ministers passed a number of resolutions, by one of 
winch it condemned the action of the Governor of the Punjab in dismissing Captain 
Hhaukat Hyat Khan “witliout assigning jToper reasons”. 

JJie meeting ri quested the Government of India to convey to Bis Majesty’s 
Government that it was the desire of the Muslims of India that the promises given 
to the Arabs of Palestine should he kept by His Majesty’s Government. 

The Sind Government was urged to abolish the system of joint electorates in 
the borough municipalities of the province as the system of joint electorates was 
against the League creed. The meeting appointed a Parliamentary Board of five 
members including the Premier, Bir Ghulam Hussain, for the new year and a 
vigilance committee to secure the proper ratio for the Muslims in the public 
seivices. 



The Baroda State Muslim Conference 

Seventh session—Kho!wad—20lh May 1944 

Mr. R. E. Pathaii’s Address 

“I’akiHtttU Ih tlie nymbol of Indian indoj cndence. It is very strange that after 
five years of explanation some people are yet ahking for its clarification. Self- 
determination and distribution of provinces on a national basis is Pakistan,” said 
JMr. Kasoolkhnii lUillum, ]>residing over the seventh session of the Haroda State 
Muslim Confncncc bold at Kliolwad (Baroda) on May 1944. lie added : 

“'J'he ]>rinciple of b(I f^dclcrnsination is accepted by the British Ciovernment, the 
principle of redislrihution of j'-rovinces on a national basis is accepted by tl.o 
Congress. The position is not iinpossiblc of solution if the League, the British 
Government and the t^onmcKS ].lftcr their heads together.” 

Continuing, Mr. f\(isoolkhoi.> Paul that Muslim bodies other than the League 
like the Ahrars, the KbuksiUH and the .lamiut Ulema accepted Pakistan in some 
form or other as their creed. 'Jlic Crii-ps’ ]>ropOBalB contained the germ of 
acceptance in i)riiuiplc of Pukislan. It all the parties concerned frankly considered 
the problem, its solution was noi ditlicult. The State people ncre not directly 
concerned with Pckislan but they had their sympathies with the dcin vnd just as 
their Hindu brethren were in {uu-o'd witi» the Akiuind Hindustan demand. 

Keferriiig to the food proi)h. rn, Mr. ltr».-ooikhan said that this question of the 
day called for the immediate attention of the national leaders. He welcomed the 
release of Mahatma (laiitlhi and while wishing him early and complete recovery, 
he appealed to him to join hands wini Mr. .liniiah and other great leaders to beat 
down ])rofiteering and t‘uc biack market. A Nuiioiuvl Government was suggested as 
the panacea for these proitlcms, he went on ; what was immediately wanted was 
not a “responBible government” luit a "‘responsible market.” Countering the profiteer¬ 
ing stalking the land and cii'.bling the poor to got tlieir daily necesBities at 
reasonable price—should become the first and immediate conctrn of our leaders, 
he said. 

The President welcomed iiic merger scheme by which Baroda had acquired 
during the last year about h/luti fquaic miles ot land with a lopnlation of about 
5*J0,CXX). 'Die estate had decided to spcml about Ils. lOO.CUO a year for the improve¬ 
ment of these areas. Ho ludi ved that, hy joining a p ogressivo hftaie like Baroda 
those backward areas got the lieu (if. of its t.ocial and politii'al rot’orrns and as such 
the scheme would he a blessing in disgmst! for other areas winch should merge 
themselves into the btate. 

Mr. Itasoolklmn dwelt at bi^gth upon the se])ara(o (b'ctc.ruh' campaign in 
Baroda State and expressed uissuMbfactiou of Uio panel sysitm of ropresimration 
which, though it was temporarily usciui L. tide over a crisis, con id rot fc.r (!vcr do. 
He complained that the Praja I\L.ndal mcmbcifj fr •qucnlly ojqiosod Muslim social 
reforms and educational advances. Muslims icmainrd hackward in education and 
proper facilities had not boon accorded to ttioni. Their redemption, he snid, lay in 
uniting under the banner of the Muslim Conference and prcHoniing u single front. 
He exhorted the Muslim youth to take to education seriv*iu'.)y. 


The Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation 

Rawalpindi—19th. June 1944 

League Leaders’ Criticism 

The action of the Punjab Premier in not coming to an agreement with Mr. 
Jinnah was criticised by several siieakcrs at the open Bession of the Muslim 
Students* Federation Conference held at Kawalpindi on the 19th. June 1944 under 
the presidentship of Sardar Shaukat H yat Kiuniy an ex-Minister of the Punjab. 
Prominent League leaders from various provinces were present. 

Inaugurating tie conference, Navab.iada Liaqat Alt Khan referred to the 
political ideal of the Muslim Lergue vhich, he said, was the only representative 
body of ten crores of MuDims, having one plalfoixn, one leader and one Ideal. 
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He envisaged the complete independence of India in the real sense as one in which 
the ten crores of Muslims would be abhulutely free from the domination of the 
Britishers and the Hindus. 

Referring to Punjab politics, hecritiiiscd the Punjab Premier's stand regarding 
the Jinnah-I^ikandcr Pact. Malik Khizr Hayat who had promised to infuse fresh 
life in the Muslim League Party in the Punjal) AsMcmbly, was in fact responsible 
for strangling the party which was yet hanging between life and death. He added 
that the only fault of the League Council was that they had trusted Premier 
Tiwana and his associates. 

Dwelling on the League-Unionist Puity controversy and the statement of the 
Punjab Premier, the speaker slated that it was a'^solutcly wrong to state that the 
only bone of contention between the Qaid-e-Az.nii arid the Punjab Premier related 
to the Punjab Ministry and added that the real trouble arose over the demand 
by Mr. Jinnah that Muslim members in the I'unjab Assembly could owe allegiance 
only to one political party as the Muslini i.fague could no longer tolerate divided 
loyalties of the Muslini members to two rnust.Ts. Kefcrring to the criticism that 
the war effort in the Punja't) was likely to l e huiidicapped by the coming into power 
of a Muslim League Ministry in llie provJinc. the njicaker pointed out that this 
was another Unionist stunt to mislead the people ai-d to discredit the League in 

America and England. In conclusion, he apjie.ded to the Muslims to unite under 

the Muslim League banner and strive hard to reach their goal of Pakistan. 

Sirdar Ahdnr Rah Khan Nislifai\ Finance Minister, Frontier Province, 

characterised the action of the Punjub Premier as an affront to the ten crores of 

Muslims. 9'he object of estahlibhing Aliislim i^eague ministries, according to him, 
was to Btiengtheii the hands of the Lea-ue for the attainment of Pakistan. 

Wazi Mohd Isa, President of ihc Ibdm'histan Muslim l.eague, in the course 
of his speech, reiterated that they had nciitmr declared war against the British nor 
against the Hindus but tlicy had oiilv decided to organise thcmselveB. Justifying 
the decision of the Muslini League (Aiunci! of Action expelling the Punjab Premier 
from the League, the speaker reliitcd the allegutiou that the Committee in their 
decision was influenced by Mr. ,1 in nab. 

Sardar Aurangztd) Khan, I'roniier I'rrmier, in the course of his speech, referred 
to his meeting with the Punjab Picmicr with the R]»proval of Mr. Jinnah and the 
Nawab of Mamdot and regreitcd that his pcisuaKions had had no efl’ect. Accepting 
the Jinnah-lSikaudar Pact as a reality for the sake of argument, he said 
it could not be binding for generations. Pie assured the audience they 
would quit the Frontier Cabinet within a minute of receipt of instruc¬ 
tions from Mr. Jinnah or the League High Command if their continuance 
in office was detrimental to the iutcrcHTs of the Muslim community or the attain¬ 
ment of Pakistan. Alluding to the qucHtion of outside interference in internal 
administration, raised in the Punjab, ho slaved that there had never been a single 
occasion during his tenure of office when Mr. Jiunah or the League High Command 
had interfered in the internal administration of the province. 


The Jammu & Kashmir National Conference 

Sheikh Abdulla’s Rejoinder to Jinnah’s Attack 

Sheikh Mohamad Abdullah, Preeident of the All-Jammu and Kashmir 
National Conference, iesiied the following statement from Srinagar dated the 
26th. June 1944 :— 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah, addressing the sepsion of the Muslim Conference in Sri¬ 
nagar on the 17th June thought fit to open an atiack on the All Jammu and 
Kashmir National Conference. He questioned the correctness of its objectives as 
an organisation, aiming at uniting the entire people of Kashmir under one 
national banner. 

This abrupt utterance was Burprising since Mr. Jinnah had declared on his 
arrival that he had not come to Kashmir for any political propaganda. This, he 
■aid, first at Jammu replying to the Muslim Conference address, and be repeated it 
on his arrival at Srinagar. 

It was in deference to hU Btanding in the public life of India that ire gave him 
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a civic reception in Srinagar, on behalf of the National Conference and all the 
communitieB combined. 

Again Mr. Jinnah at the PreBB Conference on the 23rd May, while answering 
a question whether it would not be best for people of all communities to unite 
under one banner, said that in the State there existed various organisations, e.g., 
the National Conference, the Muslim Conference, the Hindu Kujya Sabha, the 
Yiivak Sabha and the Sikh Party. It was for the people of the Slate themselves 
to decide what course would best strengthen their forces. 

Up to that day, Mr. Jinnah appears to have maintained his “let alone” 
attitude towards our Kashmir politics. 

Mr. Jinnah Breaks his Assurance 

But in his last speech at the session of the Muslim Conference on the 17th of 
June, Mr. Jinnah—our honoured guest—not merely identified hirasels completely 
with the politics of the Muslim Conference, but went further and attacked the 
National Conference. By so doing, Mr. Jinnah broke his repeated assurance to the 
people of Kashmir that he was not on a propaganda tour and, 1 regret to say, 
thus violated the sprit in which he was received by us all. 

Now, as to the National Conference, we certainly owe no apologies to Mr. 
Jinnah for our existence. 

^Starting the Muslim Conference as a sectional organisation in 1932 we passed 
on to a higW stage of political evolution in 1939. It that year by a democratic 
decision of the overwhelming majority of our works, we transformed ourselves into 
the one national organisation of the people of Kashmir calling this body the All- 
Jammu and Kashmir National Conference. This change enabled us to bundle the 
new tasks arising out of the developing political situation. 

Thus we passed Mr. Jinnah'*s milestone of to-day over five years ago. 

To-day the All-Jammu and Kashmir National Conference is the national 
organisation of the Kashmiri people, not only because its membership is open to all 
communities, but because it has got a truly national programme and a national 
vision. 

Mr, Jinnah has attacked the Kashmir National Conference with the same 
weapon with which he attacks the Indian National Congress. According to him tlie 
National Congress is a Hindu attempt to cheat the Indian minorities, and tlie 
National Conference is a Muslim attempt to cheat the Kashmir minoritits. 

The programme of the National Conference is before our Kashmiri people iu 
the form of our recently published “New Kashmir.” Thai ]>rograninu* is a sign¬ 
post of our future etruggle towards freedom, Bup)ported by the strength and co¬ 
operation of the minority communities whose rights are fully guaranteed and 
safeguarded. 

Viewing the position from an all-India perspective, we find lhat ]\lr. Jinnah 
has repeatedly declared that he does not extend his plans of Pukic-tan lo th(5 Indian 
Btates. Thus his conception of Islamic sovereignty convenientiy halts at tlm 
customs barrier which divides our State from British India. Yet, when it comes 
to giving advice, Mr. Jinnah trespasses over his own boundaries. 

Reiterating our position, I say that the National Conference docs not stand 
for the splitting of the people’s forces in Kashmir by diverting them into tlic 
channels of mere communal organisations. Buch a division can never be conducive 
to the growth of our own united strength, and would also belie the history of 
progress the world over. This does not however mean that the rights and demands 
of the backward sections of the community do not receive our attention and 
support. In point of fact, we fight for their rights ourselves, and unite with those 
striving towards the same end. 

But while disavowing communal separatism, the programme of the National 
Conference envisages the free and full development of cultural units, and the 
principle of self-determination on the basis of nationality, as a solution of pro¬ 
blems which are not only our own, but those of India as a whole. 

We, of the National Conference, are conscious of the work that lies ahead. 
In spite of outsiders who misunderstand our problems and are hardly capable of 
helping us we shall carry on our work. With traditions of struggle at our back, 
aiul the heritage of the sacrifices of our martyrs and workers to strengthen us, we 
shall march forward to new Kashmir, our liee homeland. 



All India Majlis-i-Ahrar Conference 

Open Session—Rawalpindi—llth. June 1944 

Maulana Sarhadi'g Presidential Address 

The flpacioiis pandal in the Ahrar Park, Rawalpindi was packed to capacity 
on the 11th. June 1944 when the All-India Majlia-i-Ahrar Conference commenced its 
open BeflBion. Prominent All-India Ahrar leaders, includinf^ Maulana Ghtilam 
Uhaiis Hazurvi, Mr. Ahdiil Rehman Mianawi, Mr. Mohd. Ali Jiillundhari, Sardar 
Ahmed 8hah, Saliir-Az^m Ahrar, Mr. Mazhar Ali Azhar, m.l.A., Qazi Ahsan 
Ahmed Shiij il)ndi. Hakim Ahdnl Islam Hazaroi, Comrade Ghulam Mohd. Hashami, 
and Mr. Mohd. llusHain, Naib Salar, participated in the conference, while more 
than 10,000 visitors attended the session. 

Mr. Anayai Shaft Mohd, Pasruri, Chairman on the Reception Committee, 
in the course of liis welcome address made a touching appeal to all Ahrar leaders 
present to concenlrate their undivided attention, infusing the Ahrar spirit amongst 
the Muslim ])opulation of Pindi Division. 

The chairman referred to the murder of Maulana 8hergul, vice-president of 
the Punjab rrovincial Majlis Ahrar in his village home in Attock district and paid 
a tribute to the departed leader. 

On account of unavoidable absence, due to illness, of Maulana Attaullah Shah 
Piohhari, 1'resident-elect of t e conference. Maulana Qhulam Ghaus Sarhadi was 
voted to the chair. 'J'he Alaulana delivered an extempore address and referred at 
considerable length to the international and Indian political situation with special 
reference to the present war and asserted that the programme chalked out by the 
Majlis-i-Ahrar was a panacea for all maladies from which the world, and India in 
particular, was HufFering. 

Several other speakers then referred to the saintly character and patriotism of 
the late lamciited Maulana Ghulsher, the prominent Ahrar leader who was recently 
murdered. 

Qazi Ahsan Ahmed Shujahahadi, in the course of his speech, referring to 
Ihe claim of Qaide-Azam, Mr. Jinnah, president of the All-India Muslim League, 
that Pakistan had already been established in five provinces in India, said that all 
these assertions of the Qaide-Azam were nothing but building castles in the air and 
had no reality behind them. The Punjab Premier had already exposed the claims 
of Mr. Jinnah in unequivocal terms pointing out that no Muslim League Govern¬ 
ment functioned in the Punjab. 

The Qazi 8aheb asserted that no Islamic Government functioned anywhere either 
in British India or in any Indian State and added that he did not recognise 
Turkey, Iraq, Iran and other Muslim powers as Islamic rulers. His ideal was the 
rule according to the laws of the Quran. 

A resolution expressing condolence on the death of Mufti Sarhad Maulana 
Al)dul Ivahira Po])alzai and offering sympathy with his brother, Maulana Abdul 
Qayyum Popalzai, was adopted at the conference. 

Working Committee—Sialkot—19th, June 1944 

Mr. Jlnnah’g Appeal for Merger Turned Down 

The Ahrars' attitude towards the Muslim League was clearly brought out in 
a resolution adopted at a meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India 
Majlis-i-Ahrar held at Sialkot on the 19th. June 1944. The lesolution which was 
moved by Maulana Mazhar Ali Azhar, m. l. A., expressed its inability to comply 
with Mr. Jinnah’s appeal to the Majlis-i-Ahrar to merge with the Muslim League. 

The resolution stated: “The attitude of Mr. Jinnah in regard to his demand 
for Pakistan will not lead him towards that ideal. The non-Muslim and most of 
the Muslims are fed up with the vision of Pakistan presented by him. 

“Mr. Jinnah,*’ the resolution pointed out, “has never asked the Majlis-i-Ahrar 
for co-operation in any matter, but on the contrary, he is deslrouB 
of its obliteration by asking it to merge itself in the Muslim Ijeague. 'J'he 
Majlis-i-Ahrar would have been prepared even to lose its identity, had the Muslim 
League and Mr. Jinnah given any evidence of self-sacrifice and suffering. Mr. 
Jinnah had stated in unmistakable terms at Lucknow that civil disobedience could 
never be of any avail. But the Majlis-i-Ahrar can never fall in with such a policy 
because its very superstructure stands on self-sacrifice and sufifeiing. 
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The resolution added : “Mr. Jinnah is in favour of a constitutional struggle 
which can never set a slave nation free. On the contrary, it strengthens the 
shackles of slavery, because by followin'; it no effective step can be taken against 
the Government.” 

Mdulanii Attn Ullah Shah Bukhari who presided over the meeting condemned 
the cold !>!('.)dtd innrdor of Maulana Shor Onl, a prominent Ahrnr leader. 

The Amritsar Ahrar Conference 
Ahrars Sei^erely Crifici?e Jiranah 

The altitude of Ahrars towards the ■\!iH!iinj l.^ague was defined on the 24th. 
Juno 1944 in ihc Ahrar Conference held in the (Jolb.igh, Amritsar under the presi¬ 
dentship of Mr. Mazhnr Ali Azhar, '’I'in; conference was very well attended. 

Severely crilicieing the policy of 7\lr. .linnafi, tlic Tre-jident, in the course of 
his address, expressed the Ahrars’ inability to accede to the a)>peal of Mr. Jinnab 
to the Majlis-i-Ahrar to merge itself into the ]\luslirn i^eagne. He was of the 
opinion that the policy of Mr. Jinnali would not lea 1 iiim towards the attainment 
ol rakistan. The President fiirfher remarked t!*.at Mr. Jinnah never asked for the 
co-operation of the Ahrars in any matter. Ut\ the other hand, he always desired 
the extinction of the Majlis-i-Ahrar as a snpu-ate organisiiiion. The Ahrars, the 
J’resident said, would iiiive re'=<ponded to his aoi'cal if the .Muslim League and Mr. 
Jinnah had ever given evidence of self.sticrilice and suffering. 

Manlana Mazhar Ali Azhnr said that not a little finger had been raised by 
the Murilini League when Mr. Allah H'lx a;ul ?\Ir. Fir/.l-nl-Huri bad been removed 
from niinistries while supporting ])0|-4i;iir feelings, wlur'as a storm was raised in 
the runjHh over the dismissal of Serdar Sliaukut ilyai. lie said that Mr. Jinnah 
only wanted to fight for obtaining minisincs tor the League. He referred to the 
Congress ministers, W'ho had preferred jail liic to ministries and said that Mr. 
Jinnah did not want to court imprisonment. He criticistd the Muslim League 
resolution about hell) in war. 

He said that Malik Khi/ar Hynt. Khan should be credited with (‘onsistency, 
since he luul declared that after the war, lie would n«k for rights for his commu¬ 
nity, in vii'w tJ their active hel]> in war. whereas IMr. Jinnah pursued a double 
])Olicy. He thought that Mr. Jinindi wanted to create u split among tlni Muslims. 

Ooiitinui'ig, he snid lliat Mr. Jinnab’s mentality v^aH c.liar from his readiness 
to approach the Viceroy witli rcepiesth for Pakistan but. was not ])re])arfd to write 
a letter cif svmpatliy to Mahatma (Lu'diii on the deaiii of bis wife. Nor would he 
care lo incpiire after his health. 

Maulaiiu Alta UMah Khah Bukiuiri criticised Mr. Jin.nah and the poli(;y of 
the Government. 

The Bengal Majlls-i-Ahrar Conference 
Majlis-i-Ahrar a:id Mr. Jinnah 

A resolution calling uj on Mr. Jinnah to state categorically and nncqiiivocally 
his attitude towards such political hooliganism as lias been directed against the 
Majlis-i-Ahrar recently and warning him that his continued silence in this respect 
had already led to grave inisundcrslaiiding in iTH]>onpible political circles, was 
adopted by the Bengal Provincial Committee of Uie ]\Iajiis-i-Ahrar held at Calcutta 
on the 131h. June 1944. The Nawab Bahadur of Dacca presided over the meeting, 
and the President of the AlLIndia Majlis-i-Ahrar, Mr. Sheikh Hisamuddin, who 
was present, made a statement about the general i)osition of the Mnjlis-i-Alirar all 
over I wdia. 

The resolution said : “This meeting of the Bengal Provincial Committee of 
the Mfljlis-i-Ahrar Islam condemns the cowardly and stealtliy attack, during the 
absence of the members of tlie Majlis-i-Ahrar on its office and on one young 
volunteer by a band of booliyans who shouted slogans of the Muslim League. 
This meeting recalls that in the last few years there }?ave been several oecasions 
when members or supporters of the League have resorted to hooliganism and 
violence in tiie attempt to impose their opinion on the public and to suppress by 
force all other political parties. The Majiis-i-Ahrar notes with regret that the 
leader of the League has never coiuUmncd siich T)olitical hooliganism, and has 
maintained a strange silence even when Mr. Allah Baksh and Mr. Gulsher Ali 
Khan were murdered in a most brutal and cowardly manner. The Majlis-i-Ahrar 
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has always enndcmned Buoh methodR of violence and terroriHm and Las allowed 
perfect. L*eetloiTJi of y)r.ipajranda to its opponents even in areas where it has coin])lete 
control. Tt poinlM nul. rhnt th*' rp<*i’Tit, [ji'*a;.'ue Oonfc,rf*n *c at Si ilkot woiud 
have been iieid if tin* Illaids-i-Ahrar had chosen to j)revent or 0])poHe it. Ihis 
nie<‘iin}'' of the Maj]is-»-Alir;»r, therefore, evlie iiooiii Mr. Jinioili >0 Hfaie categorically 
and uneep. ivoc.^lly Ins attitude towards sindi poUti<‘ut hoolii;aniHni and mnrder and 
warns him lhat his cootiiincd sih*ii<*p In this respect has already led to ^rave 
ruiaiinderMl.!:].: ol; in rrspnii.^il>l^ ]>o]Pval d-'■>. Th’s rn<’«'t]n'i,‘ reflucsts the 
India Worlrin;.'; OoiniiiiL''^e f)! l.ht^ .‘.lajlis-i /\hr:ir !o (-m'vcv the vdiole situation and 
issue 'dear directi.)HH f- r H'dcunsrdinc; its own me.mh 'rs and miaranteeinp; the 
yienccfnl prose -nlion of its principles and protrranii-ne,’'’ 


The Azad Rfaslim Conference 

Syed Ah^^nllah Statement 

Dr. ShavkatIillah Au>^ari, S<'; rciirp ff ’he /ooul lilu.-iim Board, announced 
that a meeting of Natiorothst AlcMlims v'ii! oe *ie!d ui Delhi on the tjth, 71h and 
Sdi of :Vl»y. 1 ovilfitionb jiave brem simt u» prominent le-ders of the Ahrar I’arty, 
.Tamint-nl-U-em jMomii* r\.nt* -.r-c. Kiishak Tr^.p I'arty o^ Beimal. All- 

Jndia S,d;ih DcoiP'r*'*'- TvL sd id-, IC ;nd v' JCdoupCj. srs N. \VC I’roviri'-e, 
Anjmnan-i-\7Htan ol iiain-loo < i ;,"d io*oi, . The nieetuiL!: has 

benn summoned to discuss t.n<* orol poiiti.'i’ si n pj.m in toe f'Oiintry atid to 
d'.'cido noon what load to {iive to fndjan 'fuslims, ft die iO " tiiip; hii'.uiIo decide to 
(uill a hire:' (''on!'* re nee, is r s ;r.d venue would be announced immediately, 

^''c.e i/ Li ;'in hm il-arl will m :i <>:, do- 1th and 'uli -a' M tV and will, obviously. 

fonnnUt” «lejinitc orvitrwmls for ti*.e <*onH''.Jeratiou ( f the meeMu/ woieh w-ill be held 
m the (ith o! ihir month. Th*' I’osrd is t'le I'D •odve ilie A/ad Muslim 
Confi r'-'c. which is itself a ['uleratio' • die v .r • aif'iiti vic l ii'tove. 

T)ic picscni p'oblicu! deiullock eAvj! bt resolved nn'il Dove.runiont take the 
initial stf>p of relcasiiiL’ D'a dl-'j! ;.nJ n". ( v Dmi rc s I'-vlers and, in consultation 
with the major luditi-al ]>!irfi‘>s, transfer Mmiplctc power to the people and establish 
a m ovisionid (•o'diiion (f ;”er?i' v nP 'Thi' A7«d M.iislifu Board, when it met in 
Nnveml'fT 19td under tiic 'dji'dimnnKhip of the InP' 'Mr. Allah. Ihu', siii/iiestcd this 
Hidution, hecansc it vvas cmvinccd thai ti'c estaididiun ,it of a providonal Ckaalition 
riovcriimcnt would fdoiic cnatiln tlie i cipic -..f iiuiiu to undertake the defence of 
the country with Rue<'(’ss :nid m.tke ell n.-cAssiry sa riiicfs for toe imrposc. 'Lhe 
exist,iii'A ivai situiPior, on Ihe eastern trun»i"r of India docs not make the cstablish- 
moni of a lu'ovisiomd Coaliiimi (Tovernincnt less nr^ent to-day than it was in 
Noviiii'ocr 191:'. Ihc Az.ad Alusiiin B lard r/ali/.ed that tiu' sooition of the dead¬ 
lock required a Hpirit of iiiiiiy and t.ust auumii; the major poliiic.d parties and a 

determination to take concerted action for the mainten okh; of internal security and 
the defence of the country a'j:ainBt aip'ression. Bu». it also mode it clear that this 
was feasible only if the parties wore <mnvinc*^d that their sacrifH'eB would he for the 
iijood of the country and not for Htreiifithenin^ of the bonds ot imperialism. 

tl^TANP FOR DFMOCIIACY 

The forthcoming: meeting* of NationaliBt MuHlima in Delhi is being held none 
too soon. No body of men have worked with griaP'r sincerity, devotion and 
perBistence than hnve the Nationalist Muslim leadorB to bring about unity and 
trust among the major political partiin. In the most disheartening cirenmstaneeB 
they have persevered in tlwdr tllorta to help the attainment of a permanent and 
honourable understanding betiveen Hindus and MuslimB, Though the Muslim 
League and the Hindu Mahasabha mentality seema at the moment to dominate 
the country, they iiave not lost their faith that there are enough rcBourccB of 
patriotism and stateBmanship in the conntiy for the communal diUerenccs to be 
amicably adjusted. Nor have they outlived their own usefulnesB in the role of 
peace-mnkerB that they are anxious to fill. Ever since the first Non-co-operation 
Movement was started, a majority of them have made no small Hacrifiees in the 
e.auBC .of the country’s freedom. They are all pasRionato seekers of independence. 
They have no fear of Hindu majority in an independent India. For such a feeling 
of fear to them is un-Islamic. Islam teaches fearleBsnes, Islam also teachcB 
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brotherhood. The l^ationalist MubIIidb do not countenance any policy or programme 
which is based on fear or is opposed to the idea of brotherhood. They stand for 
democracy not a democracy which means nothing more and nothing less than 
enforcing the will of the majority but a democracy which means a rule of liberty, 
equality and fraternity, a rule in which the smallest minority has an equal oppor¬ 
tunity of being heard and has never any fear of its right being heard and has never 
any fear of its rights being trampled upon and in which the majority identifies 
itself with the needs, fears and hopes of the minority. 'J’hey strive tor llindu- 
Miislim unity for its own sake and not merely as a ineans to any other end, because 
they aspire to build a new India which will neither be a Hindu Iinlia nOr a Muslim 
India but an India in which every Hindu, every Muslim, in fact every citizen, will 
find the highest satisfaction, in political, economic cultural and religious spheres, 
that is available to a citizen in any other State in the world, q’hey are no friends 
of capitalism or feudalism. They are chamjuons of the ‘‘Have Nots’' and the 
underdogs The Nationalist Miislims can thus justifiably claim the right to ask 
their coreligionists to realize their responsibilities to the country. Similarly they 
can claim the right to a})[)eal to their Hindu fellow-coiintry-mcn to consider the 
rights of the Muslim minority in a siurit of broad-minded patriotism. 

^ Congress-League Settlement 

In spite of seemingly formidable obstacles, a settlement between the Congress 
and the Muslim League—and the Nationalist Muslima desire to help and not to 
hinder such a settlement-is not as diilicult as many Buj)poHe provided the Congress 
leaders are released. 'Ihe Muslim Leagm demands self-determination. The Congress 
has agreed to self-determinalion. Tlie di/rcronce between tlie two is that while the 
Muslim League demands self-determination in regions where the Muslims are in a 
maiority the Congress has accepted the principle of self-determination of territorial 
units In the resolution which the Working Committee of the Congress i*a0scd 
about the Cripps proposal it declared that it was wedded to Indian freedom and 
unity “Nevertheless,” it added, * the Committee cannot think in terms of compel¬ 
ling the people in any Itidian Union against their declared and established will.” 
This position of the Congress was not affected when the A.l C.C. at its meeting in 
Allahabad in the following month passeil Labn .Tagat NarayanlaFs resolution 
rejecting the principle of division of the country. Manhina Ahiil Kalam Azad, the 
President of the Congres-, in his reply to Dr. Abdul LatilFs letter and in his 
statement at the A.LC.C. meeting in Bombay made this clear beyond any doubt. 
The resolution passed at an informal meeting of Congress workers of the United 
Provinces held last month, expresHing adherence to the princi]»le of solf-determinH- 
tion of territorial units shows the unmistakable trend of opinion in the Oongrews, 
The Congress and the League were, in fact, never so near CRfh other as they are 

to day and there is sulhciciit justification for the optimistic view of the Azad 

Muslim Board that the steps taken by the Congress towards the settlement of the 
communal problem are so substantial that farther negotiatious with its leaders ofl’cr 
the basis of a provisional Coalition Goverument for the duration of the war without 
T)reiudice to the rights and interests of any community in tiie post-war constitu¬ 
tional settlement. It is well-known that, immediately after the meeting of tiio 
AI.CC in August Gandhiji had intended to strive for a communal settle¬ 

ment’ through negotiation with the League. The letter that he wrote from the 
place of his detention to Mr. Jinnah, which was not delivered to the 1 tt.u-, expres¬ 
sing his desire to meet him, showed his keenness for a settlement. The present 
writer had the privilege of seeing and talking with Gandhiji during his fast. 
Referring to the communal question Gandhiji told him that that question was 
uppermost in his mind on the eve of his arrest and that, if he had not been 
arrested he would have gone to Mr. Jinnah even if the latter had not invited him. 
On the part of Gandhiji, thus, not only is there the will for a settlement but it is 
also most insistent and pressing. The way, as has been indicated above, is also 
there. Mr. Jinnah missed a great opportunity of serving his community no lees 
than his country when he misunderstood and misrepresented Gaiidhiji’s desire to 
meet him. However, where great causes are concerned, failures and lost opportu¬ 
nities are to those who serve these causes merely spurs Koading them to redoubled 
efforts. In the midst of encircling gloom the Nation list Muslims have never lost 
hope of a satisfactory and enduring communal settlement. Their meeting in Delhi 
will be helpful in clarifying the issues facing the country in emphasizing how the 
release of Congress leaders is essential for a communal settlement and in mobilizing 
public opinion effectively to press the demand for an immediate transfer of power 
the people and the establishment of a provisional Coalition Goverument. 
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Preceedings of the Conference 

New Delhi—6th. May to 8th. May 1944 

Dr. Latif's Suggestions 

An appeal to Nationalist Muslims to enter the League with a firm determi¬ 
nation to put it on bolter foundations is made by ln. Syed Abdul Latif of Hy¬ 
derabad {jJeccan), 'who by special invitation attended the Conference of Nationalist 
Muslims. 

Dr. Latif says : In mv three days’ association with the leading members of 
the Nationalist group. 1 found that they were deeply dissatisfied with the present 
policy of the League. Some of the more earnest among them were prepared to 
work with the League, but they felt strongly that, under its present leadership, it 
was not ]) 0 S 8 ible for them to do so. That vas the primary consideration which 
induced them lo bring forward a proposal to eJ't-’blLh a separate and parallel 
organisation under the name of “The All-India Muslim Mujlifl’*. J was opposed 
to this move. My plea with the members of the (.-onlcum^e both in my personal 
cnnv.ersatiouH with individual menihtrs, and in my speech at the ojien Hcssion, was 
that such a stc}) would prove suicidal to the intciests ot the Muslims. 1 tiitd to 
bring home to them that if they really believed that, the policy and demeanour of 
the League’s High Command was disagreeable to tbdu, tlic best way to alter that 
was to get ijito the League and seiionsly work for a change. 

“In fact, 1 snggested to them and to the rejircBentaiives of the other grotips 
]uesent there, that they should all joiti the League in a hc-dy and gain the oppor¬ 
tunity to lift up their voice from within. The need of tlie moment, J jiointed out, 
was to sink all diirerencts, however acute, and coiu-olidate all our energies and 
resouices under a single organisation in order that we might possess the necessary 
sii’cng'ih to help resohiug ilie present deadlock. 

“I sincerely hope and trust that whatever be tl.eir immediate feeling, my friends 
of the Nationalist and other groiips will reflect over the humble 0 ]nnion I have 
offered and see if they cannot got over tliat feeling and resolve to enter the League 
with a firm detcnninul'Oti to ]!Ut it on better foundations. At the same time, may 
1 ho]>o that the League Lxecutivo will give a now turn to its outlook and come 
toi 'Nard to claim bsu k to the fold of the League all tliose groups who have till now 
stood aloof from it ? The time is not far oil’ when the Muslims of India will be called 
upon as a body to join bauds wdth other leading elements in the land in shaping 
India’s future on lines of mutual agicement. 'Ihe earlier the much-needed solidarity 
for this ])urpoBe among us is attained, the better. 3 he Muslim Nationalists have 
now, even as some other groups, resolved to Biiytport the right of self-determination 
U) terriioiial units, and have thus come closer to tlie League. It is true that their 
methods of approach is somewhf:! diflerciit from that of the League ; but it affords 
all the same, a common ground between the two. f?imilar common factors might 
emerge if the League and these groups come together in a spirit of mutual regard* 
aud contribute to the consolidation of the Muslims under a single banner and an 
honourable settlement of the Muslim problem in India.” 

Resolutions 

A National Government Essential 

The Conference passed a resolution, expressing relief at Qandhijis uncondi¬ 
tional release and praying for his early recovery, “so that he may once again 
resume his service to the cause of India’s freedom.” The Conference also 
adopted two resolutions, one asking for the formation of a National Government 
and the other setting out '’fundamental considerations” on which the communal 
problem could in their view, be solved. 

"J’he first resolution ran :— 

“This meeting of Nationalist Muslims views with great concern the hardships 
to which India has been subjected in the present phase of the war and the suffer¬ 
ings borne by the Indian people under the existing system of Government, the 
evidence of which is to be found in the intolerable rise in prices, burden of 
taxation, scarcity of certain essential commodities and the total absence of others. 

*Tn the opinion of this meeting experience has shown that the present Govern¬ 
ment is not capable of saving the people from this distress and that no satisfactory 
solution is possible until a real National Government exercising full authority is 
foimeii at the Centre. 

**TbiB meeting further declares that all Indians, irrespective of creed or 
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coramunity, and all patriotic orj^anisationB without exception are deeply interested 
in the defence of India. They are inspired wiih a real patriotic nr^'o and a true 
spirit of sacrifice which can be directed most iflectively, under a National Govern¬ 
ment, for the protection of the country ajiainsi loreij^n invasion and a^greseion by 
Fascist powers. 

“This meeting de)'lorc8 the fact that the British Government in ijute of ils 
knowledge lliat the indian pto] !• ere opiioscd to Fasciem, is still imwilling on 
account of its Fhort-sigiiti d ] oIi>.y w transfer power to them tbrouph u Natioral 
Government. 

“This meeting now declares that, the foimation of a National Goveinment is no 
longer a political issue but h»F lucvnic a firpt-rate military onrptien in view of 
the exigencies of the ] rtK'rii phare of the vur. The vicioiy of ihe democratic 
forces, the Defence of India and lesisttnce of .lapenese cggrcesioi;, all tl esc cc riM- 
deratioiis demands the immediste eHtablishment of a National GoM'rnment and tlio 
transfer of lower to the Indian people. 

“This meeting, therefore, urges the British Govdiimont to start ne^otipt;. ns 
with the leaders ot India without any inrthcr losf? of tinu' so that a real National 
Government wielding rlicdive authority should be cHlabiishtd in the country.” 

Bpsolptjok on lIiNor-M uslim f^K'm.uMKNT 

The second rfsolutiou : 

“This meeting of Na'.ioualibt Aluslims considers, in tljc best iutereRls o; the 
country, that a ilindu-Muslim seitlenuiit should be brcuight about without any 
delay. It appeals t(» both Hindus and MutiliinB that having regard to the urptiTt 
need of such a Beltlemcnt. li.cy should take ueceBsnry steps towards this end and 
considers that the rdease of Gundhiji offers an excellrnt oi'porluniiy of wliich 
advantage should be taken, in the opinion of this meeting a solution of the 
comn.uual ]iroldom satipfs.cfory to all parties coucernrd can be re* ured on the 
following fundamental cmisitleratious and such a solution will saiisly ihe uttrls 
and aspirations of Indian Muslims : (i) India should continue tu rtimdn a uniied 
country. (2) The constitution of India should he framed by its own jfople, (;:) 

There should be an All-Jidia Federation. (D The units of Federation should be 

completely uutonomous and all residiinry powers should be vested in them! 
(5) Every unit of the Ftderstiot. fIk u!d be free to secede from it as a result of a 
plebiscite of all its adult inbsbilauts. ((i) 'ihe roiigious, economic and cultural 

rights of minorities should be fully and cfleciiveiy safeguarded by reciprocal 
agreement, 

IhMvJBTAN OrrO.BED 

Messrs, i'i A. Brclvi. IJuJii M('hann(l /hrahim aid Dr. Shaukafitlluh 
explained to the Diets coiicspondouts on the Sth. May, the ha( k}.rouiui 

of the roeciing and shid that the second resoluticu’. si T oi-t the iiun.rd;;;.te 
programme with which Nationalist Mur'lime )>rorrsL’d to go bdare the 
countiy. Nationalist Muslims, they suid, rcalued thni ibr loi.k fd 

which would hasteu a liiiidu-MuBlim setthnieut bur, uuforluimidy tljose sit pn v, tu 
interrupted by the arrest of Congiess letu'ers. AVuh Mulicimp. ‘ GimcIbiV idms}-, 
the process of aUt’m]>tiiig a Bcttlemeut wou’d be rrsunifd and NatKni^iis? Alnsl uis 
suggested in the rtsolutiou luoauB by which that stltlemenl c(;iild bt fmstmrd. 

As Alu&lims they asserted they believed in the unity of India bij, t,],., 

conceded the right of each territorial unit to secede if ii so eliuFe. 'Ibcy also (» >/- 
templated redistribution of these units. What was ] uipopnl was not j'ak s;? n i lo 
a plan that should let India remain a united countiy lor all time to con (, 'lJ;at is 
the fundamental diffareiKe between them and the League. There was how'cver in 
the mind of certain people the fear of a federation by compulsion and in order to 
allay that fear, Nationalist Aluslinis conceded the right of Bccession but advisid 
the units not to exercise that right. 

The meeting, they said, would devise methodB to implement the resolution : 
and in the pursuit of their ideal they contemjdated replacement of the Muslim 
League. They were considering the reorganieation of Nationalist Muslims into a 
party and the revival of the branches which once existed of that jiarty in every 
province. Those who attended the meeting did so as individual Nationalist Muslims 
and were a larger body than the Azad Muslim Board. 

The mealing alio passed a resolution “welcoming” Mahatma Gandhi’s uncondi¬ 
tional release and praying for his early recovery so that he might once again resume 
his services to the cause of India’s freedom. 
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Arabs in Palestine 

In another resolution the meeting drew attention to “the common and 
unbreakable bonds of faith and affection which unite the MusIimB of India to their 
Arab brethren in Palestine” and warned the British Government that “if it once 
airain breaks its promises clearly p;iven in the White Paper and surrenders to the 
financial pressure of the Jews and the dictates of plutocratic America, it will 
unleash the boundless indignation and hostility not only of the Muslims of India 
but of the entire world.” The meeting declared that if the attempts to change 
the status of the Arabs and Jews of Palestine succeeded, the meeting would hold 
the British Government entirely responsible for the “consequent hostility of 
Muslims and the crime of ignoring democratic principles by forcing a majority 
to submit to a minority.” 

The meeting expressed grief at the death of Mr. Allah Bux, Begun Azad 
and Kasturba Gandhi, 

All India AIuslim Majus 

The Oonfercnco passed the following resolution : 

‘Tn view of the present political situation in the country and the interests of 
the Mu^^lims, as also for implementing the resolutions on Hindu-Muslim settle- 
nu ut and other resolutions passed at this session, it is resoived that the Nationalist 
Muslims should rsorganise themselves under the name of the All-India Muslim 
Majlis with its headquarters at Delhi and branches throughout India.” 

“This organisatiou shall seek to guide and load the Muslims unitedly for the 
achievement of complete National Independence and other correct objectives and shall 
also strive to bring about a Hindu-Muslim settlement in their own interest and in 
that of the country as a whole.” 

•‘This meeting therefore emphatically appeals to the Muslims of India to join 
and support this organisation so that its aims may be realised and it may become 
a popular and powerful organ of Indian Muslims.” 


Released Congress Leaders* Conference 

Resolutions—Lucknow—15th. & 16th. April 1944 

The meeting of the Congress leaders and workers recently released from jail 
commenced on the 15th. April 1944 and was resumed on the next day, the 16th. 
April in the Trilok Nath Hull, Liickuow with Babu Sampurnanand, ex-Education 
Minister, U. P. in the chair. 

Faith in Gandhiji’s LEADERFnir 

The meeting adopted resolutions reiterating its faith in the leadership of 
IM.dilma Gandhi uud the Congress Working Committee, expressing condolence on 
llte death of Kaslurha Gandhi, Begum Azad, Mr. Mahadev Desai, Mr. R, S, 
Pandit, Mr. Allah Bux uud Mr. Chandrahhal Johri^ sympathising with the 
sufferers in Bengal, appealing to the public to contribute ty the detenus’ families 
relief fund and urging Cougressmen to intensify the production of Khadi. 

Japanese inroads into Assam 

Dr. K. N, Katju movtd the resolution relating to Japanese inroads into 
Assam. The resolution was seconded by Mr. A. G. Kher and was accepted in an 
a mended form. Following is the text of the resolution : 

“ Jiiis meeting views the inroads made by the Japanese troops into Assam 
with great coni;crn. It exiiresses its sympathies for the people of Assam who already 
ftflUcied by famine have now to suffer the hardships and ordeal of invasion. 

“The renewed Japanese offensive once again underlines the danger of Fascist 
nggre^^bit>n to which the country ig still exposed. While reiterating the Congress 
attitude towards imperialism, this meeting expresses confidence that despite all 
dilliculticB and imj)ediment8 tite people of Assam will resist the Japanese attack 
with all the strength at their command. The Congress has always stood against all 
aggicHsion and is committed to the defence of the country under all circumstances.” 

Dr. Katjii at the outset referred to the resignation of the Congress Ministries 
and said that the main reason behind their resignation was that Indians were not 
consulted by the British Government on the question of India’s active participation 
in the war against the aggressors in Europe. Thera was ho danger to India at 
that time, but still the Congress High Command made it clear that they had no 
sympathy for the aggressors, be they Japanese, Germans or Italians. That had 
always been their view and that view prevailed to-day, 
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Dr. Kalju added lliaf, at the time 8ir Staffoi-d Cripps came out to India, the 
country waa pre^’iiaiii will.’ vnriouR rumoniH. The Japanese had even raided certain 
parts of India, Muhatma Oandlhi and the Conj^resB Workinp; Committee had even 
then made it aliHoliitel) dear that it was their firm determination to defend their 
country mul Oi iu be any KOit of aggression. The position of the Congress, continued 
Dr. Kaijn, iiad always been dear. 

Dr. Kaijii further said their position to-day was the same as it vras when the 
war began. They were determined to defend their soil and would not look to any 
outside nation to come and win freedom for them. Indians bad themselveB to 
defend their country. 

Concluding, i^r. Katju said that they all sympathised with tlie people of 
Assam in their present ordeal and it was the duty of every Indian to oppose 
outside aggression. 

Seconding the rcsohition, Mr. A. G. cx-Varliamcntary Secretary, U. P., 

expressed deep concern over the situation in Assam. The Congress, he ‘said, had 
envisaged that the defence of the country was only possible with the co-operation 
of the people. It bail always been the view of the Congress that the aggie^sors in 
Europe—Germans and Italians—should be fought against. When the .Tai)aneBO 
invaded C^liiuu, the Congress raised its voice against the aggressive nation and 
lodged a strong pro'est ]t had always been a principle with the Congress to opjiose 
foreign aggression unu they would adhere to it to the last. 

Babu i^ampiirnanand, spcftking on the resolution, said that the Congress bad 
always been luiti-hascist. It even raisid ita voue of protest against the action of 
the British Goveniimut wlien the latter Bn)>p!ied petrol to litdy in the Italo- 
Abyssinian war n\A chwd the Jhirnm lUn.d >Yhcn Japan invaded China. Thfir was, 
therefore, no iriiiji in ilif> allegation that Uie Cungress w-as pr()-.la)>ane8e. 

The ri solution was ].)Ut to vole and carried. > 

TO Contest Municipal ELE^rrioNs 

Mr. Sn Prn/c(fyS(i^ ((Central), then moved ihe foiinwing resolution : ‘ ihe 

meeting feds that it will lui ilcsirahle to coiitesl the fo» Uicoming Miinicipal 
elections as a lutiliminniy step. '1 his meeting calls upon Congici^smeu in all 
urban areas to loim local c.ominitloeH and make niTangements for the proper 
enrolment of all person^ (Mi’.itled to the frain-hiee so tint! the elections may be held 
on as fair a basis as possible.” 

At the outset, -he mover referred to Maiivlmu (Uihdt,i''s iUncss .and expressed 
the hope, that the iMahatma would soon recover. 

Dealing with ihe rcBolutiou, Mr. t5ii ITakasa suid no election r.ad 1-een held 
for the last eight or nine v^-hts. ^‘in^e the C')ngress went out of ofliee, li had been 
repeatedly em.-iiusihvd ti a. they had lost the conhuence f J uie l eoph-, It wo..id, 
therefore, be in the litinss id things to coot^Ft tne forrlc-oniing Mnnnipal clfcii.n-s 
in December BM4, in order to show tiiat the masses hau noi desened ihc Congnss. 
The elections, he felt, would also alTord them an Oi>portuuity to form a correct 
estimate of their present position. 

Concluding, Mr. bri Prakasa said that it was a T'ity that Government had 
decided to hold Municipal elections only and not elections to flishi,*: .’.‘^'erds as 
well. He BuggChted that district election boaids be formed to conduct ehetions' in 
various districts of the United Provinces under tiic direction of the t^entn*! 
Election Board. } 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. Khurshud La/ said that it was imperative tor 
Oongressmen to fight the elections. It would help them <-.ounter their oppon 'is’ 
attempt to keep them aloof from the masses. They should go back to the masseB 
and establish that they still enjoyed their confidence. 

The resolution was carried after authorising U)e President to nominate a 
committee of five to the Provincial Election Board. It was also decided that no 
member of the Board would seek election to any local body. 

By another resolution, the meeting protested against the treatment meted out 
to political prisoners in jail. 

Winding up the proceedings, Bal/u Sampvrnanand referred to the money 
raised for the distress relief fund and said that all exi)CDBcs would be sanctioned 
by the Provincial Relief Committee of which Mr. Firm Gandhi was the Secretary. 
The money collected for the relief fund would not he devoted t^> any other cause 
or work. 

Concluding, the President amounced that a central office fcir the co-operation 
01 work of the various committees would be set up at Lucknow.' 




The All India Kisan Conference 

Resolutions—Bezwada—12th. March 1944 

ProcGodinj^B ot tlio Subjects Committee 

The Central Committee of the All-India Kisan Sabha met at Bezwada 
on the 12th. March 1944 and converted itself into a subjects committee of the 
session. 

Formally invitinj*: the President-oicct S-wami Sahnjavanda Sarasv'ati^ to take 
the chair, Mr. ]l(tnki>ii Mukdierjec^ the out|.^oinj>; President, said that Bwami bahaja- 
Tninc! was tiic most militant and experienced leader of the Kisans. In spite of the 
detention of various Kisati leaders, the Kisan bahha was stronger than ever and 
was India’s biggest class organisation to-day. it would grow stronger under the 
new I’rcHident’s guidance, 

bwami Sahajanand, who took the chair amidst cheers, said his one idea from 
the early days of his life was liberty and from 102 ? onwards had devoted himself 
to the service of the Kisans. The political deadlock in the country at times 
dejected him, but he knew that nothing could check India’s march to liberty, 
'i'he ]) 00 ple of the Soviet Union and China was advancing, and this must have 
effect on contiguous areas. Our liberty could not ho denied to us long. 'I'he 
service of Kisans was his mission ai;d he was not going to leave the held until the 
goal was n-ached. 

llesolutions of condolence toucliing tlie deaths of Mrs. Kafttiirbai Oaiidhi, 
Mr. li. -S’. PavdH a'>d severnl Kisan lenders were moved from the chair and passed. 

IMr. lUnikim Mukherjee moved a resoiution conveying greetings to the Soviet 
T’cople and the lied Army, The mover said the boviet peoples had increased pro- 
iJuction ol food and machine to outmatch Fascist (iennany and the lied Army, an army 
of Kisans and workers, had at Sialingrad iudire* tly saved India from Fascist attack. 
'Ihe Ked Army was an army of liberation for the op[)rtBH«d peoples of Europe 
and the world. 

Mr. Nidlian Singh, who returned from the boviet Union in 19411, seconded the 
rcHolution which was passed iinanimoiisiy. 

Another resolution was passed, protesting against restrictions put by the 
tl ivertiments of lilndras and ilyderabt-.d btiue on travelling to Bezwada by the 
lielegaics and Kisans for this session ai-d dtclHiing that, such obstructions placed 
before the session “are not only an iniringemeiii on the freedom of assotiation 
o) tlie Kisans ot India, but must seiiriisly hamper the work of mobilising the 
people against fascism, against, food crisis and e['ideinic. The resolution also referred 
U) the spiriud fight put up by the mcmbeis vi the Central Legislature belonging 
to all parties and hoped that the patriots inside and outside the legislature would 
follow this example and fight sueh restrictions put by the bureaucracy and bring 
relief to the people by ending the deadlock. 

'J AXATION iTlOroSALS CRITICISED 

Regarding the new taxation proposals, the bubjects Committee adopted a 
resolution protesting against the propotals of the (Jovernment of India to impose 
tax on betel nuts, tea and coffee and to increase the tax on tobacco and the rates 
of third class railway fare for increasing their revenue. “I'he burden of these 
taxation, the resolution slated, will mainly fall on the Kisans and the poor sections 
of the. population in the country since the articles on which Government proposed 
to levy and increase the tax are daily necessaries for the life of the vast masses of 
the people. The Government proposals of levying indirect taxation on the 
necessaries of life of th® barest strata of the population is opposed to the recognised 
canons of just taxation.” 

The Committee similarly condemned the government’s attitude of persisting and 
imposing these additional burdens on people who were in no position to bear them 
in defiance of unanimous opinion of public bodies as well as the elected repreaenta- 
tivcB of people of the Central Legislature. 

By another resolution the Committee protested against the proposed reassess¬ 
ment of revenue by the North-West Frontier Government and pleaded that it 
should be suspended till the war ended and stability of price was eased. The 
Committee further pointed out that the Frontier tenants suffered from numerous 
privations as they have no Tenancy Act to protect their rights. The babha, there¬ 
fore, demanded that a Frontier Tenancy Act must immediately be passed to give 
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the necesiiiry rights to the Frontier Kisans, their lands and the produce of the 
lands. 

The Comniittoe condemned in another resolution, the most reoctionary move 
of the dn^irdftiH and the Myre of the proviiuif of Sind lo get tlu* Jrtc.irdiui Act 
liibor rt*i"’tde(l or amended in such a way as (o dejuivo KisauH aod Muku liiii of 
their rig.iitH by ])ayiug rent in cn8)i—a righ: which they enjoyed iind >r ihr ji: )visio!i 
of tlie Acl. The Committee, therefore, ai'plcaled to the members of rhe IMuidini 
Teague and all other )»rogTe8sive Hee'ions iv- Siud Iz-gisla ure fo light for the 
jurit <aMHe of tl>e Haris mid i\lukadiiuH and del'. :it tlm uefarious move of Jagirdara 
and tl. Myre the o!)jee.i of which wan lo Kociin. nulimiird ])Ovver m ihcjr hands ior 
exploiting the Haris and Mukadims ruthlesKly, The Committee also tadh'd on li.o 
Haris to slrengthen their unity solidarity ami organisation for dideaiing the mov(‘ 
of the Jagirdars. 'I’hey urged on the (lovernment of Sind to pass immediately 
Umaney legiHlalion giving o‘eiifiancy rights to all the Haris wiio M'cre miltivating 
the lainlb at the time of the appointment of the Tenaney Committee. 

By another resolu'iotg the Committee decided to ap]>oint a committee to go 
into the grievaueos of the agricultural labourers and report to the Central Kisan 
Committee its recommeudationfl By a further resolution moved, it was suegested 
an enquiry to be made by the Government for adequate snpjily of CHsontial euuiuio- 
diticB and reduction in price. 

Resoliitionn —2Dd. Day — Bezwada —13fh. March 1944 
Release of National Leadeus Ujigeo 

T!ie Bubj'‘cts ('Committee renumed discussion on the next day. the Itqh. Itlareh, 
with Snuiiin' Sah^joriand in the chair. The procfodings commemn^d wi i: 
National songs by lady volunteers. The paudal was pa' ked to capacity, 

qqie comrnitr.ee passed the following resolution on land trancfcrc.ice and 
eviction : —Tiie All-Kisan Sabliu considers that rtlief should be gfv ;n to toe Kisau 
to enable and encourage him to |)roduee more food crop for the b,mefit of the 
entire nation and demand that measures be taken forthwith Iry the Govc'rnmp:»*s 
concerned for the immediate restoration to the Kisan of lanri trensforred by liim 
or the land from which he was evicted in I04d and inch other reliefs as aie cidlr J 
for unrler the eir•uinitances, and urges the Government to modify tin' ordimujcc 
promulgated in Bengal, in connection with the transference of larid wliich dot«s not 
in any way improve tlie present positi-'U and that rneasurcs he iuiinet,'iat'*ly (ckrn 
in all provinccK to stop enhancement of rent and e.viei.ion of Kisaus from Irnnl. 

'J’he l^abha furtlrer urges the Kisans to get up settlement Boards of vill.iges 
for setiing all sindi cases of transference of laud and eviction thiough mutual 
under'^'anding of the parties coacerned. 

A Ke'*()iid Kesolutiou passed by the Committee warns tin; GoTmimont tb i( its 
policy of refusal to release the national Icadirs and »‘i):d)le them to solve tlie de.jrl- 
lock, will only result in further worsening the situation, llnis dciayin<>^ and wciik-- 
ning the common cause of the Chinese, Amcricun, British, and the Judiun pcopif!. 
The 8al)h}\ therefore demands the immediate and unconditional release of Mdlhifma 
Gandhi, Matil'ina A'tad. Pandit Jainharlal Nrhrn and other members of the Wor¬ 
king Gimmittee. 

The Sabha is convinced that release of the leaders would create an atmosphere 
favourable to the achievement of national unity and for the setting u}) of a NatiouHl 
Coinpofiite Government enjoying the confidence of the peO()le and thai, this in the 
only vvay to effectively fight famine and ensure success of the Centra) Foot! Blau 
so that everybody gets his food through effective control of prices and rationing. 
'Hiis would also ensure economic stability and political freedom and enable the 
people to lead a counter-offensive against Japanese aggression. The tSaidiii culls 
upon all its provincial units and all Kisans to start a campaign for the release of 
national leaders for ending the deadlock and for achioving alLround national 
unity bssed on au understanding as a result of mass urge betwem the major 
parties and communities. 

Resolutions on aid to Bengal and on the piolicy of the Kisan vSabha were also 
ado])ted by the Siihjecls Committee. 

The Subjects Committee adopted on the motion of Mr. Bankim Uukherjee a 
comprehensive resolution explaining the policy of the Kisan Sabha. '{‘he resolution 
stated that a National Coalition Government, responsible to the Legishtture and to 
the people of India, based on the “unequivocal declaration of India’s right to free¬ 
dom and to frame her own constitution after the war” and fimcLioidng both at 
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the Centro and in the ProvinoeH wa« esHential. It added that the present war can 
eflectivfdy bo convort,«'d into a peoplfM war only when it is fought under the leader- 
Rhil> of a Nationa! (Tovernmont and with the willing and hearty co-operation of fhe 
people of IndM. The resolution alao pleaded for Hindu MiiHlim unity and called 
n?'on the Kis.iiis to orjani c a n'lil-l camo:ii;.oi to promote unity between Hindu and 
Muslim ma .“'*0 und lo thx* ure:e for flon-j:roga Leai^ue unity with a view to 

forgiuf^ ail in national unity. 


The Open Se sion of the Kisan Conference 
Eighth Session—Bezwada—14th. March 1944 

The Welcome Address 

The opeiiiniT fieKHirnt of the ei^hdi A!!-lfidia Ivirian Sahha commenced at 
Bf'Z’vafhi on the Mth. March HIM ate.id so ties 'if ;.»rea' entliiiKiasin. Tiierc were 
ovi'r fiOO'il) pf'(v,<l(' in'dadin’.t: UHire tlout h/KKl wohumj. d’he IMesident was 
taken to the rostrum to tin* a<*r'un]>'iiiment of h.»tid piny d by Kisan voiuiitccTS. 

After tile lecitai of sunie Kisan sori^s by lady voiiinteets, the Secretary to the 
Keceiition Comniitte - int i !>du.'( d i>romii;cijt -.1. !< ii;..:cs from various i>iuviii(U‘8 to the 
audience, 

Welcomintr the Vre«’<h'nt and the 'Mr. C. Vasudeva Jia<>, Chair¬ 

man of Mie Ive-M'j.ti'm Commit'ce, Siod : “OurH is maiidy a iootl-<;rowin^ province 
end it iH r.ur duty to n.o’i ; hut nuro iticrrusnd production wili not reBiilt 

in any ^jofid umIihs w<' tite p'icc' i-re fdr und within tiie reach of the m.abscB ; 
or else the urn-pe ik d»!' ot II-u;.}il vmII lie repeuied here.” 

After nariuiiii^i at coiisiderd.Ie length the work done by the A. I. K. S. to¬ 
wards the rciief of ta mine stricken plac. «, viz. Bt n;;ul, It -yulasci'ina and Malabar, 
the Ciuiirman rei-ourtlcd (he vatiotu k. * 1 '* vements of the Kisan Sabiia, by the ‘‘^ro v 
ui'ire ftjod’’ ■■i(nip>ii;j,ti, such fis 'On Madras (Joverninen l’h Iaw% making jt tihlij^alory 
on the Zamindurs to repair all tlm irrigation works under tin ir citar^e ; the build- 
ipc; up i>y Covcrninent of a number of projects^ in Kisina West Godavari and 
KayHlasecma tiistricls. He s.tid timt whet) t;iv-e were completed, lakhs of acres 
wouhi 1 j<' fre-^ldy broisciit undtu* ctillivation. 

Stressinf.- tile necessity of Kisan acri'-ulturul labour unity to fijzht for equitable 
Watr^'s for amiculturul !a!) itrers, ht? sai*! suMi unity could do a lot in the way of 
seciirintr tirain loans at low pri-es mul Hettliiifi disputes amotiji a};ri(udtural labour 
and fhe peasants by mutual discussion and co-operation. He condemned the 
UiincHiicM who, he saiil, wiue. iiofliiii^' iuit disruptioniHts who are neither strivimr for 
t'lotectinc the itiferesi of the peahjuntry nor for national l)cf«nce, hut coni inning' in 
ihcir 'activity of iliHiiiption nguiii'*! the people and against National Defence. 

C!onc!n'!it)c. iMr. Va>udeva Kao ho|ic<i that this sossion, in the present nat onal 
and interiiatioii d events, would unify the entire Indian jieasantry and fulfil its 
hiatoiic role 'The eouiiiiy was looking to thtm for guidance, he said, and he firmly 
bcli( ved that this CMnlerence would show a correct way out of the so many dillicult 
problems feeing the conn try to-day. 

Amid ehoiits of “Kisati Sahha Zindahail” and “IiKiuilab Zindahad'’, Swauii 
Snhnjanaiu! then delivore»i his prc'^idcntial address. The address iasted an hour 
and a half and was translated in Telugn by -Ur. J. Ranmlhigayt/u, as most of liie 
audience were from Andhradesa. 

Condoh-nce rcsoluti('nH on the death of Mrs. Gandhi and Mr. R, S, Pandit 
were then put from the chair and pass* d. 

M 'SRages wishing the Conference success were read. Prominent among those 
who sent the mcssagiM vvere Rabw Sohan Singh and Sohansinyh Bitaknna (Puiijat'), 
Dr Suhh'irnyan, Mr. S?d Prakas*', M.L.A (Oontral). Mahakuri Vallathol, Mr. G. m\ 
Sved, I'resident, hind Musi ini League and member of the Working Com mil tec of 
the All-India MuNlini League. Mr. Mrinalknnti Hone {Amritu Bazar Patrikn,) Mr. 
Bhu'pcnd.ranath Duit and Mr M. S. M. Sharma, Editor, Daily Gazette, Karachi. 

President’s Address 

A demand for the release of Cmigress leaders and the eBlahlishment of a 
national gi^veinmont was ])nt hnward by Pwaini Sahajanand Sarabwathi in hie 
presidentisl address to the AlDlndia Kisan habha Conlerenee held at Bezwada on 
the 14th. March 1944. The ITesident expressed his opposition to the Pakistan 
scheme and dealt with the economic problems of the Kisans. 

fcseenee, reminiscent of the visit of Mahatvta Gandhi and other national lead- 
32 
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eiB some yeura back when the constructive proK^BBonie of the Congress to collect 
one crore of B for the Tilak Rwarn] Nidhi and enlist ten lakiis members was 
formulated, were again wiMiessed here to-day when the All-India Kisan Conference 
opened iia sesHion, Despite the reHtriclions impoaed on railway and bus travel, 
thousands made their way to Bfzwnda. 

"J'he President-eleet Swawi Sahoja7iand and other Kisan leaders were taken 
in procession in country carts drawn by siiiidy Andhra bulls. The procession 
which was two miles long was composed of nearly LiO.OOU people and was very 
colouriul, with thousands of red flags fluttering. Slogans such as '‘Belease Con¬ 
gress leaders” and “Down with Fascist Aggression” were frequently uttered with 
en thueiasm. 

After the procession, Mr, Bartkim Mukerjp.e unfurled the Kisan flag. In doing 
so, Mr. Mukeijee said that the flag was a sign of victory and unity. The Red 
Flag gave ho})es to the people of the country who were ravaged by famine and 
pestilence and dis-spirited by disunion. The flag also promised the release of national 
leaders and the establishment of a responsible National Government. 

The Cimference was held in an open maidan. About <100 dricirates and .‘10.000 
visitors had arrived by last evening. Various exhibition stalls were opened. 
A cattle show was also held. 

After Mr P. C, Josys opening speech, Sivami Sahajanand delivered the 
presidential address. 

The Kisans, the rresident in the course of his address said, represented 80 
per cent of the people residing in villages and played an important f)art in the 
life of the country. They knew v»ry little of politics, but understood well their 
day-to-day needs and ec(inomic. problems and were devoid gen^oally of the idea of 
collective bargaining and assertion of their rights. “'I'he Kisan Sabha,” be said, 
“judges the soundness or otherwise of peditics to the extent it effectively solves the 
bread and butter problem of the producing masses, while others judge economics 
in the light of its serving their politics or being an end in itsilf. In my opinion 
they cannot consti'ute the executive of the Sabha. It is our duty to clear once for 
all the cobwebs and mists that surround it, declare its position in unequivocal terms 
and adopt measures on the basis of its distinct political entity.” 

Dealing with the economic problems of the Kisans, the President said that the 
growers of jute aud cane and the manufacturers of gar were the hardest hit of the 
Kisans during these days of hiuh prices for all other commodities. The Kisan 
Babha had been demanding a fair price for both of these. The enquiry committees 
set up by the Government from time to time, had in their own way arrived at 
charges of cultivation. Many imi)ortant items of expenditure like interest charges 
on capital investment, which had changed hands almost oc'nt, per 
had not been taken into account by those committees. The All India Kisan Sabha 
must appoint an enquiry committee to make a detailed survey of the cultivation 
costs for jute and cane, and sulimit a re])Ort on the basis of which they could 
demand fair and minimum prices for both jute and cane. “ I’herc is a wide di-iparity 
in the prices of sugsr prcvailinu in the various parts of the country. As regards 
gur, the U. P. and Hihar Governments fixed a very low price and later, to add 
insult to the injury, the anihoritics have totally stopped the export of gut' outside 
these provinces by any private agency and they themselves have so far exported 
if at all. very little gur from U. P. and perhaps nothing from Hihar Tlic one 
distinct »fleet of the policy is that while in Hiliar and IT. P. gtn' is simply rotting 
and wasting for ikant of eonsurners and purchastTs in the consunung i>roviiices of 
Maharashtra and otliers it is selling between Rs. 20 to IK) a mannd. 'riie authorities 
have also banned tlie manufacture of gur iu the areas of the sugar factories in the 
Punjab, Hengal and Andhra, and the (Jwalior Btaie too has not laf.»g«d behind in 

the matter. Oamot we force the unwilling hands of the rulers to concede oiir 
demand in respect of at least suuarcane and gur ?’* 

“Ihe more food we produce.” the President continued, “the more scarce it 
becomes. In the forms of oiir food committees and other kindred activities wc want 
indeed very much, by setting examples, to force the Government to adopt pur 
method and suggestion to solve all these knotty problems. But even our well- 
thought-out plans to meet the most threateniDg situation have no place in the minds 
and workings of our rulers Politics lies at the root of all this. I am afraid, and 
without the political solution, no amount of such committees and the apparent 
popular unity behind them all will do as that unity is like a body without 
the soul.” 

The President protested strongly against the increase in railway fare in the 
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face of unanimouB opposition in the country and criticised the present method of 
drives for investments. 

Myth of Peasants’ Prosperity 

Proceeding, Swami Sahajunand said : “It has hevomt: almost a fashion with 
the offlcials end olhers to lepeat that the Kisans have become wealthy and prosper¬ 
ous due to the high pi ices they are getting now. Put it is an established fact that 
more than 80 per cent of the peaKani-holdings are un-ccononiic and almost 90 per 
cent of llie Kisans are consiquently uud<r-fed and under clothed as they cannot 
produce enough to feed and clothe themaelves and their dependenta. Bo the 90 
per cent of the Kisans have no surplua to sell and thus get themselves enriched.” 
The Prtsidenl aityjeuied to the Madraa Government to take up immediately the 
construction of canal projects in Rayalaseema in order to root out famine which 
was often prevalent there. 

Release Congress Leaders 

Sw'jmi Sahajanandf dealing next with the political situation said : ’^Indian 
politics is allowed to drift and the political stalemate betrays not even the remotest 
sign of solution, 'i’he more the country endeavours to find a way out of the 
impasse, the more ballling and complicated form it nssumes. Almost all the ele- 
ineutH in the eountry arc persistently demanding the release of the Congress leaders 
and an understanding between the Congress ancl the Government. But the Gov¬ 
ernment turns a deaf ear to all this and the Govtrnnient s consistent reply is an 
emphatic ‘‘>' 0 .” This shows the comparative weakness atid stiengih of the country 
and the Government respectively.” 

Keferring to the success of the Congress in the reernt hye-elections, the 
President observed that they did not indieaie any rising strength of the country 
politically. “Real political power lies in foreign haiidR that are becoming increasingly 
determined and emboldened not to part with it. Bo far, the people have not been 
able to wrest this power from tl»e unwilling hands. No doubt, the general political 
consciousness in the conntiy has increased manifold, tint it has taken oio definite 
form and bereft of the fighting mood in the public, it counts little in concrete 
politics.” 

Pakistan and RrissiAN Analogy 

“I nm no believer,” Bwami Sahajajiafid diclartd, “in either Pakistan or 
Akhand Hindustan. An indivisible India in the sense of unstinted and unwavering 
loyalty to it and the intact preservation of all the conimnniiies, sects and religions 
that inhabit this great and ancient land of ours is the thing to be conceived of, 
achieved and aspired after, and it is this India that really matters with me But 
indeid we cannot see such an India au accomplished tact hy means of the Hindus, 
the Muslims, the Deprissed Classes and otheis constantly sparring at each other. 
This can ho achieved only as a result either of the prolonged deliberations In a 
spirit of give-and-take by cool-headed s) okesmen of all the communities and sects 
yiossesstd of broad outlook or of an economic programme comprehensively prepared 
and boldly undenaken, executed and translated into aciiou by those who really 
mean business. 

* At this stage tlure come forward some, despairing perhaps of the quick 
result of the latter and believing in the former. They seiionsly suggest a formula 
as a basis for the former. 'Jhey interpret J’akistan as the right of self-determina¬ 
tion for the Muslim nationaiiiits, and taking tlnir cue from Boviet Russia they 
press for its acce|»tHnce hy the Hindus and the Congress leadership. The Kisan 
Babha has so far chosen to remain neutral in the matter in its own interest and I 
am convinced that this has been the right choice. 

' But so far as I am yiet son ally eoncenud, I have serious fears and doubts 
about the success of the national sclf-deteimination yiolicy as ayiplied to India in 
the present state of her yiolitical development. 1 fear that that y>olicy will be dan¬ 
gerously niisplaetd here. Firstly, the military and economic union between the 
jiationalitiiB and the rest of the country, and as its basis the complete emanciy>a- 
tion of the pessants whieli can be nothing short of the absolute liquidation of ali 
soils of laiidloidism, and the handling over of .the entire y oliiica) y ower to the 
Kisai.b and the Mazdoois—these three are the basic elements ai d factors which 
constitute tcgeihei the national sell deteiminaiion policy. How is Mr. Jimtah to 
subscribe wiiliout nsuvation to these thiee fundaminials of iliat y'oIi<y ? 1 think 

not. Stcoiidly, in the ciicumBiancis, the momtnt the iiin»iy)le of self-determination 
is giaiitid, the qutstid) of a conidoi btiwien the Eastern and 'W’estern Pakistan 
zoiisB is bcuiid to eioy> up immediately and assume a seiious y^olitical ioixn too. 
Ibiidly, the Pakistan movement cannot be identified vvith the national movement 
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of the Mufilims, bccauRo the Muslim I'easants ns such havp never identified them- 
selveB with Pukintan movement and if ever they have done so at all they have 
done as Mnsliins and not as peaKaniH. And if and when tiny do ho, I am afraid, 
all the Nav'.ahs and ZainindaiH of the MiiHlim Lenj^ne, who are so vocihToUS 
regarding I’akiHtan now, will either drop ihia ihi-fO^allj or slip out of the 
League III a body, Lastly, M- Stalin oppi-sed vehemently tlie Hoeessitin of tite border 
rej»ions durin*: tlie civil-war days and after, with all liis might on the idea that to 
deinanil separation then w.s« u eonnter revolution. Now supposing tlie right of 
B( 11 ilet< rniinaiion is granted to tiie Mnslims and (hey (iiniand iminKlialely their 
separation, wiilioiit waiting for an indeiiinie period till t: e Muslim masseH have 
become economically and politically elat^s-eonscUiiis uhat will he our ; osmon then ? 
"Will we thin O)ii‘ose it on the same gr\iund us Ivl. Stalin ? Will it not then look 
ridienlons and fighting lor the inqiossihle at that ? I am, theielorc, definihiy of 
opinion that until a congenial atmosphere for mutual nnde:Htandinf!; is cie-ued, we 
must concentrate on a well-thought-out cconomn- piogiamme. 

CoNcjitKHs TO Remain as National uody 

Ivpferring to the Cfuuiress and atienipts to set rp an anti-Congress bloc, the 
Tresident said : ‘‘Our diflirenc»*s wiit; the Congress and its Iciufershii) are lunda- 
mental iti many respicls. ilni tiny me matters IstMeon onmeives vis-o-T’/a one 
another ami Hiirely not when the countiy’s furdom is at slukc. Stcondiy, they 
are not sindi as to make ns lorget our slisveiy for a niomfnt and stretigthen the 
hands that tighten our chums. We do realise in (»ur hearts that the CongresH is a 
mere concrete form of line luttionnl revolt against foteign domination, and as long 
as that domination is then, the necessity of the Oonemss or a similHr oruanisation 
will ever leinain, and we will not be a party to its eAiiiiciion It is why we have 
always demanded and continue to demand its hgali'-Hlion and nneondi:lonal release 
of its leadership, this we do desjiito ihc stern fact tliat we have never approved 
the Congress altitude and policy as regnrdK tlie war and w ar * llo ts. We are 
convineed that such opfiosition will not in the least a<‘.celerat(‘ our fight tor freedom, 
nor will it bring that fietdom any nearer. We further hidd that opposition will 
only embolden tbe Axis to attack India and as we can in no way reconcile oinselves 
to prefer tin* fresh slavery of the Axis, wc have adopted that, attitude. Bui so far 
as co-operation with these efi'orts is (‘oneermd, tlie same cannot and must not be 
exjiected from u» in the absence of the congenial fttmospheie. which it is the duly 
of our rulers to ereato as an outcome of the National tiovernment desirving a 
hearty and willing eo-opemtioii of the people ami muHses of India.” 

Fourth Day—Bezwada—15ih. March 1944 

Hesolntlons 

The fourth day session of tlie All-India Kisan Sabita was resnnnd at five 
this afternoon btfore a record crowd of GtiOOt). All the lesolutions vihich wi re earlier 
passed hy the Subjects C omrniticc were again moved himI jihSt^ed uiian'.in..nM|y. 
Resolulions on “grievances of the {^tales’ peut»h s,” “(h t('n(M* fund aiul savings 
certificates” and ‘ food piocnrcment porp y” were also moved and imsHi'd. 

Mr. Bulusu SamhaviurtJii, ex-Spe.ik-r of the Madras Lt gitdanve Asscmhly, was 
present do-day. He made a short a])e cli in TMugu. AildtesHing iho CwnliTence, 
Mr. B. Humbamurthi said that the food problem eoidd only i>c solved by ifc, 
establishment of a National (lovernment. He, added ilial tin* formation ol a 
National (Government and the transfer of power to Indm wt.uid Idwl to leio tr, edom 
in the world. Mr. yambaiunrti said that the luesent famine and other d.fii. ulties 
were due to the fact that the presint India (government was manned by persons 
who were not the representaiives of the iieople. Ihcre was no muiual trust between 
tbe fipople and the (Government. Ho exhorUd the people to gutlier btieiigth and get 
their leaders released. 

Ir^praking on the resolulion on “release of political leaders,” Mr. Ihmkim 
Mukherjet: made a spirited s])eech lasting an hour and said that the growth of 
strength of the Kislini ISabha had dismayed its op^ioneiils in the country. Ibis 
growth in its slrengih was due to its firm atand against Fascism. '^I'he people of 
India were becoming eonsciously auti-fase.ist, he added, more and more they had 
come to realise that the freedom and progress of India lay in aligning itself with 
the progressive forces of the world, especially Russia and (Jhina. 

Mr. Mukheijee ^'roceeding said, the Government did not allow the Congress 
leaders to negotiate with the League to bring about national unity envisaged in the 
Bombay A. I. 0. C\ resolution ; instead they put them in jail. And tbe people, 
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leatlerle*<9, in their fury, in their i^noranee, in their confusion thought the b€?Ht 
coiifHo for 9tlvafi(jn Iny in the way of HahoUi^e. It wjis on that queetion that the 
All"Iiuliii Ki8:mi ,Sal)ha took a firm atand. It showed lo tlie world and went to the 
martHs'H to tleelarc tliat the path ol H-ilvation did not lie liirou^h sabola^’e wl.i h 
would hamp'r tlnur [»ro! 2 ,r»‘aR and eir.M tH towarda fnedom and liberty. 

OoMcludiiiLi::, Mr Alnktierjee h;»p*>d that the All-India Kisan Sabha would draw 
to its banin.-r tlie nulliotis of KinauH of India to woik for the Ireedom of the 
country. 

l>r. A^li'.ikarn (People’s Wai), who spoke next, refutid the char^^e that the 
(’ommunist I'ariy dominated tlie Kisan Sabha and empluisised the Jieed lor complete 
unity amon^j; the varnuis parties. 

Many other prominent delc'TRt.eH also Bpf ke ptressinc the need for national 
unity and eo-opeiation towards achieving; liberty ami the release of leaders. 

bwami Sahnjnndivl SaniHirathu windinu: U[> the conference, thanked the 
amlience lor tiinunc. up in larger nnmbers and lidjonnied the session amiilst Bhouts 
of Kisan Sahlia /indabad, Hindu-Muslim Unity, eie.” 

OOMMUXI^'TS’ ATTITUIiE TO Go\ 'l’ 

Ctibiiral deiTiOstrat It > h were held last nij^ht in eonnrt tior. with the All-India 
Kisan baiilm. '1 hese incimtd a Zamin ryot ballet, tea-estaie dances, chen-chetha 
let’hnique of Humbay, Imirakutha narrution and t^talin^iad and Moscow reeonquest 
Hon;j:,s. 

Mr. P. (\ Joshi formally opening; the show sai(’ that culture was somethint^ 
more vital than mere [nditics. 

He denied the charge that Ooramunists were strong supponeiP of the British 
(iovcrnmcj't. The Communists all over India, speeiully in Andhra andBtn^^al, were 
woikin;.; tor tamine-reli«_d and also ]»roiestin{: at;ttuist hoaidciB demanding; lair price 
for Kisuns. Was this helping the Gov<rnment, he asked. 

t.5oi'(.'hiding, lie appealed to all to join handB and work for i eo]>lc’s food, rdeaBe 
of National leaders and national freedom. 

Next ^EsieioN in Kerala 

'Ihe Central Kisan Council met this morning for nn hour in camera after 
w).i<h the h'ul'jectB Committee rcsuimd general dii'cnssion and passed lour new 
Tcsolutiuns on “t^ugarcane proldein,” “‘greetings to the ChiiuBe p'cople,’' “grow more 
and ‘ prevention of famine in Rayalaseema.” 

The resolution on Cldiia expressed confidence that tlte two peoples of China 
and India won hi booh be liberated to take an honourable })ait in the rebuilding of 
the woiKl and the regeneiation of Asia. Mr. Kasher Singh Chtnu (Punjab,) who 
iff.eiiily returned trom a tour of China and moved the lesoliuion gave'a vivid 
jticture of conditions in wartime China. 

In regard to sugar, the Sablia called upon the II. P. and Bihar Government 
lo set up a committee with representatives of caiiegrowerB, Kisan and millownera to 
go into the ]uoblLMii of siigarcane cultivation in detail. 

Tor giving relief lo the peo}>le in RayulaBeema the ISabba urged the speedy 
execution ot the Tiingabhadra and other projeciB. 

Ihc fourth resolution on the “Grow More Food’' campaign, demanded the 
removal of obstacles in the way of the Kisans and suggested the supply of tested 
Heciis and cheap manure, greater irrigational facilities and the declaration of a mora¬ 
torium on all agricultural loans and debts advanced to Kisans by (loverument 
during the pendency of the war, the passing of legislation for leilucing the buiden 
of rent and taxes of the cultivator and the restoration to Kisans of their lands 
whicfi were transferred or from which tiny were evicted owing to famine conditions. 

H, legates from Bengal and Kerala invited the ISabha to hold the next session 
in their respective provinces but after some discuBsioa on the subject it was finally 
decided to hold the same in Kerala next year. 

Jhis morning a cattle show was held. Buffaloes, stud-bulls, etc., of the rarest 
and finest type were exhibited before a large gaihnring. 

The Reeeiuion Committee had made splendid arrangements for boarding and 
lodging of the delegates The stssion was orderly and the huge gathering mainteiued 
wonderful discipline. The only incident was the removal of the red flag hoisted 
on the Mogaliajapuram Hill and the hoisting of a black flag in its stead. 

Fifth Day—Bezwada—16th. March 1944 

The All-India Kisan Committee met this evening and elected the Centra- 
Kisan Council for the ioithcoming year, yvhich consisted ot sixteen membeiB, includl 
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ing Mr. Mnzftfar AV-mpH (P»pnj!»l), Mr. J Bokhari (Find), Mr. Ilai^hade Malaviya 
and Ramei'li CiiMidm (II.}'.}, KtialiAnn Mr. J. FiindBift}>n, and Mr. 

N Braf^ad Jiao (Andl)i»', Mr. Kaiip iiHindl.ii Roy (Fnrma vjdit )), Mr. Jhabanio 
(Puni«b), Mr. ,T/*nniiu» Kiuji (B»liai) aid Bbalrav r>b»inii (C»v>ali(>r Flute.) 

Hrsid' rf thop, *Mr. Khi innHiida Fl.aima (lU'liui) and Mr. Akahar Finph 
CtJunnah (t'linjul)) ucre elrcitd hh Vici-l’r< hkIj iiIb "11k* Ci)inn>iiirr bIbo elrcted 
t!u* lollowinu lour Joim Ftcr. tari-n : Mi. AbtlullHh Rasool (Bengal). Mr. Jadii- 
naiidan '^harma (Bthar), Mr. Jagit Fingb (l‘im]al») and Mr. E. M. F. NBinboodiipad 
(Kerala). 

Further, it waa decided by the Committee that Mr. Khoa-bal Khan of 
the North West Frontier IVovince be invited to attend the Central Kieau 
Council meetingB. 


The Non-Party Leaders’ Conference 

Opening Day—Lucknow—7th April 1944 

Presidential Address 

The need for rcptoring conBtitntional Covornment in the provincpR and tlip 
eBtabliHliment of a Naiiimil (iovunmnit «t tin* Ontie wbb BtrphS(d by Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru in bin |>r<'B)(lpiitiiil addiPHn at tiie Noii-Barty Lradt ib' Conlereiice 
which met at Lucknow on the 7tli. April 1944. 

He ur^'cd the hIpuhc oI Mr ChikIio and other Congrpsp Iraderp nr d thp coit- 
vening of » NHtional Confcipncp for BPtding ti p conununal problem, and appealed 
for (iovernment'p co-opcraiion in Hclucving unity in India. 

Fir 'lej Bahadur apf)pid(^d to bin coiintiynun to c)( se llipir raiikB to fight 
Japan and show the enemy that “our hcpt Bahguanl and ahidd agaiuht forngn 
irKeiference is that (me and gfiioin* spiiit of nationalipm which will hiook no 
interferei pc on tlie part of any fon ign nation even though it may prolesH to juBiify 
itB conduct in the name of liheriy and ftcidoni.'' 

Rtviewing the political iveniH Hinc<- the niccting*: of Die Confeipiice in l>elhl in 
February 1942, Fir Tej Bahadur referred to tlie ('lippB MinKion and said : "It wuh 
to me a matter of Bupreme re^-ret that the nreotiati uiH wld' h at one time luld out. 
the promiHe of Bolviiig .he conBlitutionHl (hiiotoek • aine to an abni])! end. It esK'h 
party had adopted a nioie hc oninfo<ln*ir>g nttiinde, it a h Icuali-tic a i*'vi had Isce/i 
taken by ea<‘h parly and if all <‘onc,»'iiKd woik«d in h diflerent H]>irit, it Bcemed to 
me at that time not only poBSible Ijtut hIru probable that the pitiiaiion might have 
been saved and much of the unplcaBaiitncPB and bitterncHB that followed the failure 
of the CrippB MisBion might have been Ppaicd.” 

Referring to the CongroBB reBolutioii of Aiigiint l'!42, lie Raid : Fo far an 1 
am aware CongrePFriK'H deny tlie interpielatioi) which haB heeii put on their ipboIu- 
tion and hold ver> Htiongl> that the l;iv\lespin sh and vioh nci' whicli lol]ov\(d eannol 
fairly and reasonably be attrihuhd to tlnm. How all ihto enmc about, has yet 
to be invcBtigated by an ind( pendent tnbuiiBl. 1 have no doubt that not only do 
leading CongrfFsmen sinceiely ngret the nets of lawhhhi.esB and violence which 
happened in August 1942, and Riibsequent months, hut that there also is a very 
large body of opinion outside CongresH circleB wliich haB always deeply regretted 
that IhirigB should have ha})pcned as they did. It h.-iB not besitBted to publicly 
denounce thoBe acts of violence though it has mver neerpted in its entirety the 
official view bb to the canses which hd to the ouibreakB nor has it entirely appro¬ 
ved of the action taken by the Governmnit in some places on Home oceasiong and 
in some iiiBtancee. It is peimisslble to aek what stepB Government took between 
May 1942 and AiigiiBt 1942 to prevuit or Blop the growing deteiioraiion of the 
situation. Was it wholly impossihle for Go\«rnntcnt to esIahliBh contacts with 
leaders which might have ltd to a beiteimtnt of the situation ? 

It iB to my mind most regiettHblc that the nlullicn of 1942 should have been 
advertised far and wide as if ii nKant a ifbellicii (ui the })8rt of the bulk of the 
population. It will not do for any wiie Govirnment to dwell upon it day in and 
day out and to reluee for that reaBon to make a move on in the political field. 
Today the internal eituation has materially changed but it ia more than obvious 
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that there is a keen deeire on the part of a Inrpe section of the public that not 
only the ordinary constitutionnl form of Government Hhoiild be restored but that 
prompt and {j;pniiine atepa ahould be taken to accelerate the eafablitthment of fully 
Belf-governinji infttitiitio>«H and that (Government nhould be active participants in 
the Bolution of otjr internal diflienltina. Jt in a matter of deet* retjret that HMG 
and the (»oven)nient in India have adopted a short-Bi},doed attitude of immo¬ 
bility even thoimh it ih aiinndantly plain t‘»at an overwhelmingly larj>;e section of 
the country iw and always has been opposed to all ideas of P’s'^cism and Nazism 
and is anxious for the ultimate viinlie.ation of the ])iMnciph‘B of democracy. 

“P>en though there may be considerable doubt in the minds of many of us 
as to whether many of the viiebuieal phrases and statements of those in power 
ei her in India or in iMuil tnd are }:oin}r *o he imph merited in their entirely and 
in a true spirit of hroad-rnindid Htatesnianshii*. there is undoubtedly a very large 
body of opinion in India which has always favour'd the Allies in the liope and 
belief that their sueecss may lead to the eHtahlislunrnt, of a true demoeratic govern¬ 
ment in the ennntry. It not that T am overlo king our Internal differences, hut 
maintain very «lro?)gly that those differeneea will iioi be solved umil there is a 
genuine (‘Onviction produced in the minds of the people that India can reasonably 
expect a fair and square deal. That conviction, 1 am bound to say, is lacking, 
d'he key lies in the nunoval of the spirit of mutual diatiiist which is ihe dominant 
feature of the situaMoti. 

“Yon must have noticed that the Allied Gouiicil or the War Cabinet has been 
established, 'rechnienlly, India may be Sidd to bo represenird on such eouiicils, 
hut T ask vou whether the retT* s* ntatives w have been sent to siudi etuuicils or 
the War Cabinet or the deh gaiioiis whirh have he» n sent abroad would have been 
scut if a truly national govern me.»t iiad been in power. 

Vkm'ROy’s Councip 

“Leaving aside these higgrr qi'cstions I ask >ou to consider what exactly is 
the position at the On»rc today. There were some among us who until the other 
day thought or hoped that the Home and Finance portfolios would he placed in 
Indian hands, d'hat hope has now been defeatcil. As a deb.'ing point however, it 
may he urged against us that fen rn'mihers of fh»* I xecuiive Ooiineil of the Gover- 
r-vOr-General are Indians, but I venture to say that there has not been during the 
last quarter of a century or more an Executive Couueil with less hold on the 
public mind or with less moral prestige in the country than the Council func¬ 
tioning at present at Delhi. 

“Howsoever much it may he claimed that the Ex'voitive Council works as an 
autonomous body, I tl ink it will require minli hardihood to deny that its Btrings 
are pnlh’d from aernss the seas by a S»‘eietary of State, who is constitutionally 
responsible to the Rritish electorate whieh has n* iiher direct or adiqnate knowledge 
of India nor sntticiently active interest in onr affairs. 'Fhe wh(»le arrangement is 
unnatural and in the altered situation of India I feel confident that there is no 
party howsover moderate or sober, whick is prepared to support a system like the 
existing one. 

‘From the Centre let ns pns« on to the Provinces. In Bengal, Assam, Grissa, 
N-W F’rontier Provinces and Sind yon have Ministers functioning nndfr the Gov- 
ermneiit of India Act. Rut rem»*mher, even in some of these provinces Prime 
Ministers who commanded th<' confidence of Iegi^d:^tu!es were turned out not be¬ 
cause their follow* IS had deserted them or tlnir legislafurcK Imd ixpressed hv any 
eoustitntional meihoil their disapi roval of their conduct but bceause ttiey did not 
fit in with the policy of their (governors. It is p(»ssih)e tn supron, tbtir dismissal 
on ndniinistiative or even political grounds, hut I maintain very strongly that it 
would be jmtiing too mucdi strain on the t'iie constitulional theory to maintain 
that their resignalinns or to use the corr«’ct phrase, their dismiseals were warranted 
by any one of those circumstances which would warrant the dismisBal of Prime 
Ministers either in England or in the Dominions. 

Tn other provinces such as Madras, Bombay, the Central Provinces, the U. P. 
and Bihar you have got the autocratic rule of Governors who raise taxes and spend 
public money without the support of Ministers or the duly elected representatives of 
the people and who carry on the day-to-day adminisiration not on the advice of Or 
in coiisultaiiou with the representatives of the people, but according to their 
unaided lights. 1 am aware that the one answer which is usually given to criticism 
of this character is that it is not the fault of the British Government that the 
position should be what it is but that it is the fault of Congressmen who unwisely 
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decided to tender their fe8iL’:nationB and refused to bear the burden of their 
rpsponsihilities. 

‘1 imve always reunited this decision of the Congress. It was neither wim* 
nor fair nn their vsrt to have resigned their odiee without reference to their elec¬ 
tors, but tlie qnoKtiiWi is wbethtr the mistake conimitttd by Cnht.'rccHiueiii nearly 
fjve yours ai’o 'un be a sullu i< »u. iuHtificHtioii for penalizing and punibhing tl'o 
elcctorulrH from year’s end to year’s end. 

‘The question which arises i»ow' is whether the present position can bo jxr- 
pptiiflted indefinitely arid people allowt'd to biood over the situation fo a nruudi 
longer Mine and w’lietlier it is wise or ^xf-edieiit to allow" the serise of frustration 
to d(unii)ate men’s minds still longer f 'I’hat there is deep resentment and a keen 
sense of frustration at large, 1 have not the least doubt. It is llnv^ise in the n’oiili'ig 
interest of India and Enelainl to allow the ])resent stale of things to continue in 
provinces any longer. It is idxurd to mortgage the future of this conutry by 
planning post-war i>conslruction and devel(M>ment schemes witliout giving ilu' duly 
el 'eteil legislature a fair a'-d tree ch.anee of (^inie^-sii.g themselves on the exi>edieiu'y 
or desirability or feasildlity of these plans, howsoever well meant they mu} be. 

PROVIN(tlAl. LiXJISLATDRKS 

“ I he more important quesMon, however, is what should he done now. Frankly 
T think the time has come wlien ci>nsf ituiional governments and legislatnres si on Id 
he restored in the piovoicis. If the legisluunes t.ave lost the fence of their nnn 
dates or have become jiulc d there is no reason why there should not he a gener d 
election in the proviiu't s and at the Centre, when there have been during the wr.r 
elections in Australia, S Africa and elsewTiere. 

“Assuming that the resnli of the general election is going to hf—and I uui 
not making any vain or exaggerated assumpiion—that, the maprity of the n embers 
returned to the legislature are Ciingressmen or Muslim Jjeagners, why shoultl wc 
blirink from a. situation like that ? ] do very strongly liope tied they will hc 

prei>ared to undeitHke reH;*ont*ihility and if there is a change in the spirit all round 
I have no doubt that tlioir attitude towards the war effort will also he (jiiite helpdid. 
Bu asHuming that these expectations are defeated I heliive that they wdl ij(>t 

stand in tiie way of minoriiics forming governments ns they realize that peo]ilc 
will ardendy prefer a change from Hec. 9H rule. We. can if ne<'eflbaiy oiirs(;lves 

provide some safi^guards. 

“1 very str<mgl\ believe that the best safeguard that we enn provide is the 
establishment of eoaliiion ministjies in the provinces. And once coalition minisfncH 
are estnhlislied the tiu-k of breaking them will not by any means ho easy. It can 
further he provided that a mere vote of no-eontidenee movetl on hehull of a ])a;ty. 
if carried, shall not have the cfTcct of terminating the lif (3 of the party in pon^r 
unless tlie party movii.g and supporting that vote is urenarul to form an altciuu ive 
government. Minority governments are temporary expedients dielatid hy p)Iitirai 
necessity, but the> are not unknow n to coiistituiionHl liisiory and piju iice. 'r u y 
need not be so unstable or so devoi«l of mqi'ul influence as to justify the pivsLui, 
holders of row'cr in refusing to make a move forward. 

“I should not however, be understood to suggest that I shall he consent vi'h 

elianges such as those indicaud above in the pu'ovinees. It is my linn eoir iciioii 

that democratic and resfionsihle ITovincial GovernmeniB cannot he yoked without 
considerahle risks of friction to a Central Government which is neither dtnioeiatic 
nor responsible. It is for tliis reason that 1 suggest that a change at the (kniUe 
should also be simnltaneon.sly brought about. It must he a loOional g;ovetnment 
r presenting diffluent political parties and coram unities. What lindtatinns of a 
temporary character on its powers may he considered necessary or expedient in 
view of the existing siiuation is a matter for careful eonsidcraliun. 

Communal Question 

“I do not wish to ignore or by-pass communal differences but communal 
differences can he removed by trying, and not by refusing to try tn r- move tlmm. 
The time has come when the well-being of India as a whole should And a first 
place in our programme, but, this dof'S not mean that the interests of minorities 
or ‘different nations"—if that phraie must please some of my fiiends—should he 
ignored Or that perfect freedom of opinion should not be granted to those who 
differ from the majority community. But these are matters which can he set led 
hy negotiations and mutual discussion and not by ex-cathedra jinlgnients nor liy 
demanding surrender to pre-conceived notions however honestly cherished. 

“It is in my opinion the duty of Government not merely to preach to us 
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from day to day the importance of unity, or communal harmony but to actively 
help ufl in achievinj>: that end. 1 cannot however eee how this end can be achieved 
without the active co operation of the Congress and the Muslim League and other 
parties including the Government. So long as the leaders of the Congress or any 
particular party are denied the freedom to approach other parties for purposes of 
t^cUlrmcnt wo need exi>ecr. no <*hange in the situiition. 

“It is for this roasoTt in i)articular that 1 would urge that Mr. Gandhi and 
oUier leaders should bo released and then a jNational Conference convened. The 
one ground which is now urged against the release is that they have not so far 
repudiated the Resolution of 1912. I venture to submit that no settlement of big 
political issues can be brought about in this spirit. It was not brought about in 
this spirit in the case of S Africa, Ireland or Egypt. 

“J-^pcaking for myself 1 say that however much I may diflcr from or deplore 
the R^'solntion of the demand that the leaders who have not even been tried 
by any independent tribunal should from their places of conrmement admit their 
error and repudiate the conduct attributed to them strikes me as being in the nature 
of a coercive process which is not likely to yield any salutary results. The occa¬ 
sion demand a diflVrcnt spirit all round. It it by no means an extravagant belief 
or hope that once free they will exercise their judgment freely in the largest 
lutercsfs of the country and try to restore conditions favourable to an abiding 
settlement of outstanding issues between Hindus and Muslims and England and 
1 ndin. 

“Grave as have been the events of the last few days, when the enemy has 
ventured to tread the soil of our country in a remote part of India. I think the 
occasion demands that we should close our ranks. This in my opinion is pre¬ 
eminently an o(‘ca'<ioii whn noi only Indians of dilTerent schools of thought but 
indians and Englishmen should come together to ofler united resistance to the 
enemy in the firiii liopc. belief and conviction that the now s|»irit of co-operuLion 
and goodwill for which 1 plead may furnish a permanent basis of settlement of 
our inulual difTercncos and release our energies from fruitless activities and enable 
us to lay trio foundation of onr future freedom and prosperity by applying our 
minds to the building up of a Constitution which will be fair and just to all and 
which may fulfil the cherished ambitions of every community and every party in 
the common service of the Motherland.” 

The Welcome Address 

Raja Mahcsn ar Dayal Selh^ Chairman of the Reception Committee welcoming 
the delegates said: “The first step towards settlement in India has to be taken 
iiy Britain and that should ooustitute a dillerent policy from any so far announced. 
It involves the release of Congress leaders, removal of control by the India Office 
and a declaration transferring real power to a representative National Government 
at the Centre and formation of popular and representative governments in the 
juovinces. 

'\Sec 93 rule must go. India must be made a free country so that she may 
fight along with other free nations for the liberation of humanity against the on- 
slaughis of Axis Powers not under the censorious or indulgent eyes of a pompous 
Secretary of State and his brother imperialists thousands of miles away, who seem 
incapable of making a right approach to the Indian problem. The vaunted British 
statcBinauship is dead so far as India is concerned. All that we can do is to mobi- 
li/.e public opinion against the continuance of the present system and try to put so 
niuch ])re>ure that even the present irresponsible Government may not be able to 
ignore and Britain may be forced to reconcile India in her own interest.” 

The Raja Sahib referred to what he called “the vexed political problems of 
our unhappy country” and added: “We are living in an age which will be branded 
as the blackest chapter in Indian history. We are condemned to a ‘police govern¬ 
ment’ for the duration of the war at least. Lawless laws in the guise of ordinances 
are b(ing damped on the country to such an extent that more than one High 
Court has cried in despair ‘Judiciary is paralysed ’ Still the juggernaut of 
repression moves on with inexorable fury, crushing the life and liberty of our 
countrymen under its wheels.” 

Lord Wavell claimed that his first duty was to win the war. In order to gain 
that objective in the speediest possible time the Raja felt that His Excellency must 
revise his attitude towards the Congress and make it possible for all political 
parties to assist him in the formation of a truly National Government. Lord 
Wavell wanted Congress to repent before be condescended to enlist the organi- 
33 
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sation^B support iit his administration on his own terms. What was there for the 
Conpiress to repent? He failed to see why the Con^^rcsn slionld be T>enalisod for 
demandiiifi: Irulepoiidence in view of what was offered in tl)e Oiipps proposals. The 
“■Quit India’' i>hrase liad been deli))crat(ly twisted l)y the bnrcauirracy to damn the 
Congress. All that Mahatma Gandhi meant by that phrase was that Britain should 
transfer real power to Indian hands. A stage had now been reached, when “j)oliti- 
cally eoiise.iouB liidia”-'and that included all political parlicB in the country— 
WRiited the substance of freedom here and now iuid not at some unsixeificd future 
date. To treat India as a dependency was to foster the very evils which Britain 
seemed so anxious to remove. 

Comduding, he said: "Instead of elinging to the discredited ami craven |:)oli(‘y 
qJT mm possiuiius. Government should revi\e tiie prc/vincial hgiHlalines. U'he war 
should not be used as a pretext for withholding gcmral eh'ctions. It was impera¬ 
tive that there should be representative G.^verntnent in provinces.” 'I'he Ibija 

hoped the eonlerein e woiihl be a prelude U) a liniil t-cttltnu nt of our (hflcreneeH so 
that all parties and interests might join hands i>ol only to bring honour to India 
but contribute worthily to the maintenance of peace and milking the world safe for 
freedom and democracy. 

After the I'residuit’s address, mest-ages wieliing the (Onferenee success were 
read among others from Mr. if. Aih't/, ^sir J. /’. Srivai>ta ra, l>r. M. li. 

Jayakor, MaharaJ Kuiaar Sir ^ iJayu of Vizianagraui, Sir Lnknl ('itan<i Sarang, 
Rat Bahadur MvJir ('hand Khunna, Sir Sh(infi(l(tn^ niul Sir Hayhnnath Paranjpyc. 
Tkiuute to Kasturua (Jan mu 

The first resolution moved by Sir Tcj Ihthadur Sapru. on the death of Mrs. 
Kaaturha (Jandhi, was passt (I all standing. It ran thu'^ : ‘‘ I hiH /■fuiter'uice places 
on record its sense of I'rotound si>rrow at the death of Srimati Kastiirba Gandhi, 
who has SCI a great example of service to the country euu ufftrs its deep syntpathy 
to Mahatma Gandhi.” 

Kf.STORE PllOVlNCIAI. I.KGISi.ATrUES 

Sir Jagdifih Prasad next, moved : ilaving,' regard to ibo i.xlr(me and general 
dissatisfaction which p-revails it’ the c( untry, ibis cordtuuee is liindy of the view 
that it is necchsa’y in the ^itM^ btffrests of (dnoirt iVi'i miBu/n pcojile that the 
legislatures should be rtstored in the five itoviji •es of .U.'idras Bomliay, tlie IJniicd 
J'rovinces, Bihar and the (Vntral rrovii.oTS in w.lUv-h tiuy h^ve l>cen siif])endcd for 
four and a half years and that, in suen pioviti<-t’B, cllici-il .Acb iscip sliould be re¬ 
placed by Coaliiioiis or as far ns possibic, otiier repn si utu. ive iMinistricM.” 

Sir Jayadish i rasad said i.iiat hrM iiun 1K> }:ar) bnut so aipbi rl as to concen¬ 
trate all legislat-ve, admiiiistralivc itnd financial powejs in tj.e iounip i»f tiie Gover- 
imrs who had assumed fiouoions hitiurlo exorcin d by the MjuihU'iH. 1 ii each of 
these provinces, added l^ir .lugadish I’ras.ad, liicn were olliciul Advisers ap))oinied 
by the GovrTnor and chosen fnun the J.idinn C i\il ^ll•vice. 'i lie iatcKi. fignics 
showed that oul of 18 Advisers, only three w-ere Indians. Finarn’e, (hMicn-l AdmiuiH- 
tration, I^aw ami Order were all in the hands of Advisris drawn from the British 
sectioii/ of the Indian (hvS ^Service, which also provided three of the Governors, the 
Other two being drawn Irum Englisli fuiblic life. 

Continuing, Xunwar Sir .lagadisli Ihusad seid that (Jovernment in those 
provinces was an autocracy under a Briti.-li (imernor surh as liad never been 
before. AVe were entitled, added the speaker, to ask ’^beihf r sucIj a state of affairs, 
which had now continued for so many y^’ais, shonid lie prolongn) till tlu; end of 
the war or even longer. What was the jubtification for placing the irngor portion 
of British India under a dictatorshi}> ? 

“Unwise to Continue Suspension of Legislatures” 

If the Congress Party, by virtue of its majority, was unwilling to work parlia¬ 
mentary government in accordance with the present needs, Hir Jagdisb Prasad 
observed, and if fresh elections were not likely to disturb its numerical strength 
why had this waywardness of the majorily been allowed to stofi the working of 
parliamentary institutions altogether ? Why had whole communities and classes 
been virtually dfisfranchised by the suspension of the legihlaiureB, thus depriving 
the elected representatives of non-Oongress Hindus, of Muslims, of Indian (Ihristians 
and of special constituencies of the opportunity of discharging their duties to 
their electorates ? 

Feeling of Frustration in the Country 

Seconding the resolution, Bir Maharaj Singh said that, for over four 


years, 
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the let^ielttiurcB had befiii HUBpended, with the reault that there was a great aenBe 
of fruBtiation in the country. 

“Jb there any country,” aaked Bir Mahara] Bingh, “even among those involved 
in the war, where there are nr) JegiMJatureB fujjctioning ?” Jt was all very well, 
said vSir Maharaj Biiigh, to refer to past miBtakeH, but they hod to think of the 
future. ’’Ihere was nothing in the (lOViTonnnt of India Act 1935 to prevent the 
restoralion of tlie legiHloturcB even if BliniHtries not rcHponHible to the legifllature - 
ap at the Centre to-day—were Bet up in the province?. That would be better than 
Bection 9.3 Rule. Any change trom the present rule would be welcome to Indians. 

The picsenl rcgimr', continued Bir Maharaj Bingh, was full of danger for the 
future. “Just think of th<‘ possible reaction and bad ferliags that would be created 
between Indians and the j.lritish people when, Hooner or later, popular Ministries 
come back.” 'i'lte result viould be very dei'lorable. 

The ppeaker Maid that millions of the prople of India—CoiigreHsinen., Muslims, 
Hindu Mabasiibhaiies and others—were with thoTTi and symparhiHcd with them, when 
they said that thry did not want the prebciit system of Government to continue. 
Every i)arty in the conn try woul<l welcome a change in the udminiHtration. 

Concluding. Sir Maliaraj Singh said that much of the trouhio could have 
been solved, if Coalition MinistricH had been set up in the ]u*ovinceH four years ago. 
lie appealed to his audieme to h.*Ip the conference to secure for the IT. P. and 
other provinces res]i('usible Minislries. 

ri'OMjcH liKrjiF.S!]NrA'rjvrs RIitst he ik Pow'eu 

Supporting the rcBohiiion, Mr. 'hjhrinnuitil Yvnutit ex-Premicr of Bihar, said 
that hebcliived tiiat the HleuB siigtoshd v.eic not only in the best interests of the 
Indian iicoi'le ; in ilieir wider ai']>lication, tluy were as much in the interest of 
Britain herself, lie tt cughr H was the duty o*f every patriotic Indian to impress 
on the auth'U'iiies, vvitli spl ttso force, at his command, to take steps to remove the 
(XTciue and gcm ful dis'ii'isbn tion that i'.ievaile<i in the country due to the present 
system of goveinnicnt in tjroviuces wliere Section 93 had been enforced. 

Mr. Yunus said that tlie two majority ])artieH in the country were the 
r’ongresri and tlu’ iMu^lirn League. The Congress did not pretend to represent the 
whole of India 3'be Tilublini League, whethtr willingly or unwillingly, would have 
to udinii. that tluuigh it rcprcsnited a large population of iMuslims, it did not 
I. i'vescnt tlh' rG'oJe )cjiuiation of India. 3’he Hindu Slahasabha would have to 
aiinii: that it did r c* rcprci-ent the entire Hindu population. It, therefore, followed 
tliai tl»cre were other oiganiHatioi’s and parties and individuals, who represented 
those whom the (luce parties did not represent. Why did not the authorities, 
lu asked, take steps to the Government in the hsmls of such parties, if the 
major parlies were not willing to slioulder the resjionsibility of otllce ? 

Ti\ijn Jagaiumtu J>ux Shiglt, Mr. Kalhc Ahhas and Sardar Savt Singh of 
Lucknow also Buiifiorted the reBoliuion. The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Resolutions—Second Day— Lucknow — 8th. April 1944 

E.srAjujsHiviENT OF Natjonai. Govern.ment 

The (ir.nl R<'Hsi»ui of the Conference was held on the fith. April 1944 
m the Kaisaibagh Baradari, Lucknow, under the presidentship of Bir Tej 
Bah a dll r S a pr a. 

Dr. Hriday Nath Kanzru, moving the resolution on the ‘ reconstruction of the 
Goveriu'r-Gencrid’R Executive Council without delay as a true JSational Government 
with a Prime MiuiBlei”, said that although repeated demands liad been made for a 
change in the cbaracter of the Executive Council, no steps had been taken by the 
Government in that direction. They had a]>jH)inted ten Indians to the Executive 
Council, but tlieir demand was quite ditrerent. 3’hcy wauled people who enjoyed 
the conliJenec of the country to be at the head of the administration. Dr. Kunzru 
described the present Executive Council as “a mnseiira of sjiiueless men from all 
parts of the country”, and added that it was regrettable that at the present time 
the progress of the country was being retarded by the present Executive 
Councillors who had made a laughing stock of themsclveB at the hands of the 
bureaucracy, 

Biutisit Govt.’s Unwillingness to Part with Power 

Continuing, Dr. Kunzru said that they were asked by the British Government 
to settle their difleiences themselves, ’i'he speaker referred to the happenings in 
Canada and said that Government there had themselves played an indispensable part 
and asBisted in the Bolution of the people's difiereuces and formulated a conetitutioa 
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which waB acceptable to all. The conditions holding; in the Dominione and 
Colonies did not apply to India. The component parte there, ho said, were all 
free. In the present state of things, it was both an insult and an injury to say 
that they could achieve their freedom without the assistance of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. The example of the Colonies showed that if the Government kept apart no 
progress could be achieved. It only showed the British Government’s.unwillingness 
to i)art with power. The refusal of the British Government to implement any 
agreement that might be arrived at between the various ]»»rtieB in India, said Dr. 
Kunzru^ was a serious matter. It was still more serious for the Governmeut to 
refuse to release Mahatma Gandht\ who represented the interest of the country, in a 
manner in which no one else did. The Government justified their action on the 
ground that the Congress leaders were responsible for the acts of violence in 
August 11D2 and that they had not yet given any indication of a change on their 
part. There was a time, said l.)r. Kunzru, when (iJovernment carried on their 
suggestive propaganda both in India and in the IT. S. A. to the effect that Mahatma 
Gandhi was pro-Japanese at heart and hence refused to co-operate in the war 
effort. Things had changed during the last year and a half and in spite of their 
past ])rogaganda, Mr. Aniery said in the House of Commons recently that Govern¬ 
ment never accused Mahatma Gandhi of being pro-Japanesc. It was good, how¬ 
ever, that Government, notwiihstunding what they did and said in the past, were 
now willing, though indirectly, not to maintain their charge against Mahatma 
Gandhi. If the Mahatma were set free now, there was no doubt that he would 
approach the present ])roblemB in an unbiassed manner which he had always shown 
in the past. 

It was a tragedy, added Dr. Kunzru, that the authorities even at this time 
wanted to keep the peo]>lc at arm’s length and to govern the country in isolation. 
They thought that they alone had the wisdom and responsibility to settle the 
problems of this country. 

What had the mighty Government done during the last three or four years to 
resolve the deadlock, asked Pandit Kunzru. They had isolated themselves from 
public opinion and refused to budge an inch from the position they obstinately 
took up some years ago, 

“Gap P>ktwren People anp Govt.” 

Ecfcrring to Bengal, Dr. Kzinzru said that the situation required the adoption 
of proper administrative measures so that food reached everyone, ilad a National 
Government been at the Centre, it would never have allowed the situatioji to 
deteriorate. The failure of the Government of India to obtain loans that they 
wanted showed that there was a gap between the peoi>lc and the Government, ’I'hc 
prices of articles were going up by leaps and bounds and when Indian economists 
pointed out that the rise was due to the monetary policy of the (lovernmcnt, tlie 
Finance Member refuted that argument. They wanted a Council like a Cabinet, 
with a Prime Minister at the head of it. 

Continuing, Dr. Kunzru said that Indians should be ennbbd to sebieve 
complete freedom so that they might take part in any conference or council tha* 
might be set up after the war. it would do incalculable harm to India, he observid, 
if she were represented at any peace conferences as she was at the J.tague 
of Nations. Concluding, Pandit llridaija Nath advanced a plea for a national army and 
said that their freedom was worth nothing unless they had the ])Owcr to dt'feud 
themselves. 

Heconding the resolution Dr. Radha Kunnul Mukherjee , ex-M. L. a., ITcngal 
and Head of the Department of History, Lucknow University, said that the 
resignation of the Congress Ministries had been made much of by some people. 
There was a substantial reason which made the Congress make its exit from office 
and take that drastic step. It was that India was not consulted when war broke 
out. The Congress thought that India had thus been greatly humiliated by that 
action of the Government of India. The present situation was only a consequence 
of the 1945 Act. The immediate purpose of the Conference, said ITr. Mukherjee, 
was very practical. The present character of the Governmeut must bo changed and 
a Prime Minister appointed who would select his own colleagues. 

Mr. H, O, Watford, a leading Advocate of Lucknow and Mrs. Mohini Dan 
also supported the resolution, which was unanimously passed. 

Eelease Gandhiji 

The hon Mr. P. N. Sapru, Member, Council of fc?tate, moving the fourth 
xeaolutioQ, demanding the release of Mahatma Qandhi and other leaders said that 
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the British Government had failed to do anythinj^ towards reBolving the constitu¬ 
tional deadlock. It was no use accusini; the Congrefis lenders, he added, ol bein^ 
pro-Japanese or pro-Axis. They were avowedly anli-Japi.nt8e even at the time 
when Sir Reginald MasrivvlL and otheis were viih and courting Japan. 

Thay had a clear record even then. Indians were now demanding the reiesise of 
Mfdjatma Gandhi, bfcause he was not a negligible factor in the country’s politics. 

Mr. Sapru said that the country at the moment was faced with grave dangeis 
and one of them was the danger of India being excluded from any international 
organisation, that might come into being in the post-war woild. It was, therefore, 
of fundamental importancie that the princijde of tciuulity of races should be 
recognised and India be given its rightful place on any such organisation. 

'J’he Bj)CHker severely criticised the (ioveriiincut fur asking Indians to solve 
their internal differences and at the same time keejung the Congress leadi'rs in jail, 
and deny them facilities even to make contacts among tiicmsclves. He said the 
British Government insisted on the complete surrender by ti.p ( ongress. 'ihat was 
not, said JMr. fSapru, the spirit in which Rtatesnianship should ap])roiu;h such a big 
problem. Without the Mahatma’s release it was not pt'Rsible for Indians to ap¬ 
proach the task in a constructive mood. Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress 
leaders, he added, sho'Id be given an opporlmiity to apitroacb the problem and 
sbonld not be coerced. Then also (‘.ould an atmosphere be created to bring about a 
stiLtlement of outstanding issues between Hindus and Muslims and England and 
India. 

'J'he resolution which was seconded by Mr. -S'. N, Jha of Bihar, was unanim- 
ously passed. 

Frksh Elections to Legislative lioniEs 

I'he Conference jiassed another rf.Bolulion demanding fresh elections to all 
legislative bodies without delay and by the last resolution authorised the I’resideut, 
the Rt. Uou. Sir 2V’/ Bahadur Sapru, to forward tlie terms ol the rtsolutions to 
H. E. tie Viceroy and the tSecretary of tSiale for India and take such other steps as 
he thought necessary for the achievement of the desired objects. 

President’s Concluding Remarks 

Winding uii the proceedings of the Conference, Sir Tt'J Bahadur Sapru 
vtlieinently attacked Mr. Churchill, the British iTemier, for Ids “clie-hardisin’’ and 
l idil tliat the proceedings of the Oonfeience would have no effect on the Prime 
Minister’s mind. Even in l9i'2, said 'IVj, Mr Chuuldll was an uncornprondsiug 
opponent of India’s advancement and progress. “{^oraciimts 1 ask myself the 
(pu'Hiioii, ‘Has the Prime Minister now chaugtd from a die-hard iuto,a Liberal 
politician added i^ir Tej. He had heard his countrymen say, “'Jlie Prime 
Minister has changed’'. If that was true and if Mr. Chuuhill bad changed, would 
]\Ir. Aniunj have stayed on as l^ecretary of btate for India and would Loid 
1-inlitbgow continued as Viceroy of India during the lust two years of his otlice ? 

The President strongly felt that the Government by their actions had aliena¬ 
ted their best friends. The social relations between Indians ami the British, which 
at one time seemed to be im])roving, were now a thing of the past. 

‘They ask us”, said Sir ’I'cj, ‘ what following we have in the country. We 
have no following, and my ansv.ir to them is: You shut up people with follow¬ 
ing behind the bars and ignore the rest. What are we to do ?” They have be¬ 
fooled the Muslim League, observed Sir Tej. They should have at least asked the 
Muslim League to form a Government, after Congressmen had been interned. 
But they did not. That sort of policy would not do any longer. India was not 
ill that state of mind in which it was ten years ago. 

Keferiing to tliose who sympathised with Indian aspirations in England, Sir 
Tej said that it was not that section that counted in actual life in England. It 
was too die-hard who counted there. Our fight is against a set of die-hards in 
England and die-hards in India. There are enough die-hards in India. 

Give Wavell Every Chance to Solve Deadlock 

Continuing, Sir Ttj observed that at no time had the British alienated Indian 
sympathies more than at the present moment. He was glad, ho said, when Lord 
Wavell came out to India as Viceroy. He was not prejudiced simply because 
Lord Wavell was a soldier. Some soldiers had better brains than civilians. He 
would, therefore, advice his countrymen, added Sir Tej, to give Lord Wavell every 
chance to solve the deadlock. But he did not feel happy over the company which 
the Viceroy was keeping. He hoped that Lord Wavell would be able to assert 
himself and would have the courage to tell Mr. Ameiy that he was the man on 
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the Bpot and therefore, the right man to appreciate local coiiditioiifi sod fciiniulate 
hia policy accordingly. He could not think of the biographer of Lord Allenby 
U..ord WbvpII) adopting a different course in India, added b?ir Tej, and if he did, ii 
would be bin miefortnne as well as India’e. 

Cundiiding, l^ir 'J tj said that although he himself had never believed in the 
doctiine of civil dinobedience, yet as an Indian he knew that Mahatma Clandhi bad 
a hohl on the imagination of the people as no other man has. To keep the 
Mahatma shut up indefinitely without trial by a Tribunal waa nothing short of 
coercion, 'I'here was no doubt, added 8ir Tej, that if Mabalnia Gandhi was released 
he would throw all his weight in bringing about a selilcment. It was no matter 
for shame, he said, if non-party leaders had thus far failed to achieve that object. 
May be Mahatma Gandhi himself might also fail in his attempt. Ilut that was 
no reason wl»y he should not be allowed a chance to bring about a settlement. 
Ho felt that Mahatma Gandhi was the one man who could c\amine the silnation 
fairly and squarely. 'J'he Mahatma had the humility to approach otliers e\efi 
though others might not like to approach him. 


The A. I. Newspaper Editors^ Conference 

Plenary Session—Madras—10th. January 1944 

The Tidiary Heshion of the All-India Newspaper Fditors’ Gonfcrence began 
on the 10th. January 1944 at Gemini {Studios, Madras, Mr. -S. A. lirtlvi, 
rresident of the Conference, presiding. Kditors of newsjiaptrs from all over 
India were prcseiit besides a large gathering of visitors. 

Mr. G. A. Natesun's Welcome Address 

Mr. C/. i. A^atesan Chairman of the Hcccplion Conimittes, welcoming the 
members, said : 

I must at the outset express my grateful thanks to my fellow journalists of 
Madras for the honour they have done me iu electing m<> ro this otlicc. I value 
the honour greaily particularly in view of the fact that 1 am a conipMoutively now 
member of this great organization though 1 can claim to have followt d yonr dis- 
ensHions and deliberations wdth great interest and ai>} reciaiion, Tin Juuiari Rwii^tr 
which 1 have been editing for forty4hiee years is a mor)thly i>criodical and not 
exactly a newspaper ; but the ITess in India, Britinn or ir'diaii-owiud, daily or 
weekly or monthly is Ooe and indivisible, and sun’ciH am! rejoices together ijl j*s 
pursuit of freedom and service as is amply evidenced by tlie struggles and achiev« - 
ments of this Conference since its inception in 194(). 

Friends, Madras has played by no means an insignificaLt part in the history 
of the Press in India, and you have doubtless come in intimate contact with 
Madras journalists all over the country. It is now ray privilege to welcome you 
to our beautiful City. We trust you will enjoy your visit to this historic City and 
carry with you happy recollections of your slay and expe riences. 

'i'his Conference, as you are aware, came into being to meet an extniordinr.ry 
situation created by the Government of India’s panitrky order of October 2fi, 1940 
imposing severe and altogether unwarranted restrictions on the Press of India. 

JtESTKICTJONS ON THE ITlESS 

The action of the Government was all the more puzzling, as it was common 
knowledge that Press in India, irrespective of party Hfliliations of ]H>liticH, veered to 
the cause of democracy and the Allies, and condemned in no uncertain terms the 
aims of the Axis powers. There could therefore be no justification for the plea 
that any section of the Press was consciously or unoousciouHly liindering war 
eflurt. In fact, so far as war eflbrt is concerned, our relations with the Government 
iu India have been characterised by a spirit of unstinted co-operation from almost 
every responsible newspaper belonging to every shade of political oi>inion. Apart 
from this, the Press has been doing war service of no mean value bodi in its 
appeal to the )ieople and in its criticism of Government policies and methods. 
They are not the less helpful betrause they are critical sometimes. If in the 
summer of 1940 when an invasion of England seemed imminent after the French 
collapse, Major Attlee thought fit to declare in the House of Commons that under 
all circumBtauces the PresB would bo free to express its views without official 
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interference, how much more necesary ia that freedom for India where no National 
Govcrnniont K sponBible to a popular legislature functions to defend the rightB of 
the people ? We repeat that it is far from our intention to create difficulties for the 
Government or impede their war effort. Hut we insist that a free Press, with a 
full Hv^nse of rfiKponsibilitirs, must be allowed to function freely and unhampered 
1 > 3 ^ cOiiMtant |>in-f)ricks wh'ch, in tlic case of certain ne\v8r>af)er8 we all know, 
lirtve U(1 to ^rievoiiK misuiidcrstiindiiig. Who doea not know the injury to the 
c;iUHc 01 liberty and freedom of the Press sustained by the precipitate action of the 
Governrr.ent in n-gard to the Aj, Janinobhonmi and the Tribune, the pre-cenBorslb > 
on the Patrik.a, the strange order on the llitnvada to discloBe the name of iig 
fMrrf'Bpondui!, the raid on the Hindustan Tinus, and Bimilar action which could 
{■crtalnlv h.ivt' h'-i'n avoided with a Utile |.a:ieiicc and considera:ion on the part of 
ifw’ all-p f, ini cxi'cuMvc ? Thank:i to tiie (fforts of this Cm. '. fence, not once or 
twi<'•' but many limes ov» r has the cansf* of liberty been served and awkward 
situatioiiH averted by jndiei(‘us iiUervcntton. Mr. Scoff of the Manchester (juardian 
used to say thst c'unincnt is free but facts are Hacred. Hut the BuppreBsion of 
iacliial rt’i'ortR and expression of of*!nion based on sin-li reports, is a positive injiiry 
io triilh, and certHiiily ri.;t htlpfiil to v.ar effort. The siippressiori of unpalKiuhle 
news or views eiilsev tii'm this country or from ahrfmd is by no means jnstitiahle. 
Indeed, such sunprc'^Hion has become impracticable and tberefore us“less. Dr. 
Shijiimd J't'dsad i)/iil:fieriee\s: statunent on hood and ConiH Fischer’s vi'-ws on ih.-i 
^Iciullock. in si)iLe of cenMorship, have not escaped public attention. Govcrnm'Tit’s 
bun only created a pof^itivc thirst in the pcot'le to get at the banned ani.-les. 
t-Joveinment eould have spared theniHelves this trouble. Tiieir action in regard to 
«ome papers has provid to be poli'.ically inexp'dient, legally invalid and mondly 
wrong. The higboHt j.jdicial authorities in the country have more than once coii- 
(b mried liasty exoi iitivo aSHanlfs on the Press. It is under Huch trying '.tonditionfl 
that the Press in India ia called ii}>on to .shoulder its responsibility and function 
with freedom intf'grity and dignity. Need 1 say how onerous and responsil^lo is the 
task this Conference has imjjosed on itself ? 

Pkkss Advi.souy 8\stem 

Tiie press advisory system wiiich is now in opcri'ion in the Provinces and at 
the Gen I re is the le^^ult fd' an agroomcul bi'twe»'.n the Ali-Jndia Krliuirs’ C.^uifer^ nce 
and the (iovcrnmctit of India and it functions tluongh a Central I*re8s Advisory 
(\)mo)ittee in nonsultalion vilh tin* Homo Deinir’ment of the Government of India 
and Provincial Commiitecs in each of the proviriccs. 'I’he Conference, ttirongh its 
Standing Commitice, has tried time and again to smoothen difllciilties and evolve 
methods of udiusting diticrences. tboneeivcil i»urely net a war-time measure, it has 
tackled many a ticklish problem to muiiiai salisfaction. Hut much remains yet 
to be done, and we caunoL be resting on our oaiB, if it has done nothing else, 
the Contorenc , has evolved a Bystt.m, whereby pressmen of all ehndes of opinion, 
irnspoctive of tlieir i)uliiics or cretd.-), eould bit (ogether and }>lea'l for the priceless 
gift of freedom. 

It only reniHiiiB for me to convey to I\Ir. K Sriiiirnscni, the retiring PrcBideiit, 
our grateful thanks for tin; valuable help he has remlered to this Coiiferem e fr'Uii 
its very inception, and our appreciation of ihc patriotism, tact and wisdom he has 
brought to bear on the execedingly difficult and delit*ate task of asBerting tiie rights 
of the Ih'esB and at the same time avoiding needless clashes with the (rovernmour. 
in our new .ITesident my old friend, Mr. llreJvi, wo have a shining examine of 
one whose staunch nationalism and robust independence have won for him a 
unique place in Indian journalism. With his rich experiences and wise counBel, 
this bDnference should have an good and Bucceasful a future as it has had 
in the past. 

Hefore reauming my seat I should Iik(? to give expression to our deep Borrow 
at the passing of Mr, Ramanand Chalterjee., the talented Editor of the Modern 
Review, and Prabhasi. Not only Bengal, but the whole country is tlie poorer for 
the loss of one whose versatile gifts and robust nationalism were as transparent in 
bis writings as in his life. 

Mr. K. Srinivasan's Speech 

Mr. K. Srinivasan, Editor, “The Hindu” and the retiring President, inviting 
Mr. S. A, Brelvi to take the presidential chair, wished him godspeed iu the task 
ahead. He said : 1 feel great satisfaction in handing over charge to Mr. Brelvi. 

I am certain that I am voicing the unanimous feeling of this Conference in 
affirming that a worthier choice could not have been made. It is unnecessary for 
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me to detfti] thr in'iny fiXf*pllent qiialitieB of head and heart with which he in 
endowed. (riJitle and (diarminj: in manner, Mr. Rrelvi ie equipped with a full 
knowledt^^e of current d>y problemB. llis loop; period of service on the Bnmhav 
(Ihrovicie has br«nip,ht him into contact with almost all persons who really mailer 
in the noMti'-al field I am personally frratefnl to him for the immense h^'lp he his 
TP’uh’red to m^* in the diHcharp:e of my doticH as president durinp; thc'^c three yeais, 
'J\‘i re have been occasions in the life of the AH-lndia Newspaper E<htoi8’ Confer¬ 
ence when, on account of sorions difT-renccR amonp: the members of the Standini^ 
l\)mmiM.ee, a split seemc'd imminen*. Mr. Drtlvi’s co-oi>eration on such occasions 
proved invchiahlc in tidinjj; over ditlienlt situations and proventine; the breakdown 
i f an or^aisation which, tf> the extent it is posihle in tlieso days, lins been aide to 
jdlbrd protection to the Press in India aeainst hasty and ill-consitlrr-d actions on 
the i>art of the executive. 

q’he cipMimstances under which the Conference was hroup:ht into heinp: are 
well-known, thonph one fact, namely, that it was to the memhers of the Indian 
and Tvistern Newspaper* So<*iety that the credit of inanj^nratin*: this orjzanisation 
hclonij^s, has not rtceive 1 sntVR-ient ])ublicily. My friend Mr. Dcradas 
who was then the oHiciatinp: Chairman of the {Society, will recollect that on the 
discopsions that took plaice in October 1940 between a deputation of which he was 
the leader and the Horne i\lcmhcr of the (Jovernment of India in rep^ard to the 
relations belw'crn Oovenimont and the Press, with particular reference to the 
statements of Md'nttnfi ihvmlhi on the individual civil disobedience movement, liiat 
the foundations of this conference w'ere laid. 

1 do not propose here to take up your time with a narration of the details o'" 
the I'roirress which we Imve made as a corporate body, composed as we are r.f 
all important elements in the field of Indian jotirnelism. We re;)res<’nt in ihis 
Conference every shade of opinion and \vc are bound by a spirit of c..>mrad‘'Mhif> 
and (arnestnesH. <.)ur one jruidinr, factor dnrinp: tbes(* three years has been un 
ruixiety to devolo]' and preserve the hiirhest traditions of jotirnalism. For the fit si 
time in the history of the Press in India, the principle that odit -rs of newspajiors 
could be depended upon to act in concert for discharging the responsibilities as well 
as safe^uardinjr the rif^hts of the Press as a whole found a measure of practi -a! 
rccof^nition at the hands of the (.Tovernment. 

LiNIJTIIOOW’R iRinUTK llRrAMiKD 

The eslahlirthment of Press Advisory Committees in Delhi and in most of the 
provincial ecnlres was at our sii}jp;ostion and. as you all know, they have been 
functioning on riLdU lines. 1 am not unmindful of the lukewarm attitude of some 
provincial admitdsf,rations and the scar'-ely veilcjl hostility of one or two, w'ho have 
either not set u]) these committees at all, or who have suflered thtm only as an 
nnavoid.ahio nuisance. Hut thf* (TOvernmcrit of India, with I^ord ldnlithe,ow at the 
head, have striven to co-operate with the Conference, thonj^h their intentions 
were often (rnstrated by a too ready deference to the wishes or whims of the 
Provincial Administrations. In his farewell address to the Central Lcfrislat loe, 
Ford Linlithpmw T)aid a handsome tribute to the intetrrity and rnihlic spirit of tJie 
Indian I’resH, wliicli I recall here with pleasure, since we have been vigorous 
critics to many of His I/)rdHhip’s policies and admir»istrativc acts. He observed: 
“Occasions tliers may have betn when there were differencps of view ot> matters 
connected with the I’ress ; misunderstandings tlicrc may have been from fnl to 
this ^>:reHt institution for its fairness ; its easier anxiety to serve the public ; its 
concern to ol>fierve, and if possible to improve, the best traditions of journalism, 
and .1 would not like to leave India without paying this public tribute to 
it. and to that hard working; body of intellic;eiit and able men by whom India 
is 80 well served in the Press.” 

His successor, the present Viceroy, has already f^iven welcome evidence of his 
interest in the deliberations of this orji:anisation by inviting the members of the 
Standing Committee to the Viceroy’s House, in New Delhi after its last meet in May 
I express the hope that through such (contacts will grow a belter understandinu; 
of the difhculties of the Press leading to a removal of the restrictions under which 
wo are labouring ? 

To the members of the general public in India I would express our gratitude 
lor the great interest they have shown in our proceedings and for the helpful cri¬ 
ticisms that have been made about our organisation. When we have to our credit 
the approbation of the Rt. Hon, Santri on the one side and Mr. C. Jiajngopnia- 
chart on the other, and Mr. /?. G. Horniman^ the veteran journalist, there can 
hardly be room for any misgiving about the value of our Conference. 
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So far as I am connernefl, and T would add without hefiitation, on behalf of 
the entire ConfereiKT, J can aHHtire Mr. l>n !vi of onr heurty co-operation in the 
diflchart^e of the roHiJonsibiliticH he in uiidcrtukui}; m our new President. 

Presidential Afhlress 

Mr. F!y(':f Ahihillit); /Jy,‘!ri t'c ;: t' !r.-. ;! .■ ■•-■i ’'u‘‘•d ndilrcH'^. lie eaid : 

“1 tender to you niy jtfjor-ic’t '. r. t oc;.> i .r . n?o l’r(^«idcnt of this 

Conference. 'lo any inthvidulu bnnoiir r.-.w lx- l- at-r irnm (.bat conferred on him 
by hia ov.n ])c.orK. 1 an», :!> rf-.'r*, l iy ;he honour (hat you have 

done mo. '^i'hm Cord-r* nc(‘ h e-', di.iii,- n-i- \.:y {'i:'/' its # xistence, Hoenred 

an important pla<“c in <!ic ]oiM' In'." .h- • .osffv oii'i na-. rdidcrcd invaluable 
service (o the cause e-f {])»■ frcchmi 'd rl e . •: ! t r to that of the 

country and jio limit can he phiv-c. lo t*i>' • r >: it .- oi rend r lo both in 

future. Tiie reR]>onBihiHt.y of )uofiidiny, oscr Hm <'■ ..)> rv - - f ’his Conference is 

tlniB both lircatai'd (nunonn. I (■■•''init {h rdut:- < h;;.y j - •. •iiiiy with any Buccess 

without yo'd Iid;^ aed <• >-o-> :• ••••■:>. i : : ' ■.o-j'; p, liowever, that T 

Bhall always tiy rny hes: to d-^cr'o*. {(‘-ni. 'hiy i i lo- :.!•< o .inunity of oflerinfj; 

to Mr. A’ t^7'iiri?-a.y' 7i on yu .r l» ■;.a’T :i-’ 'li jn < ov>, o coi' d ,-'T; yratitndo for 

the iiivaliif;l)lo c.ooi rhm: ion In iu: <l ■ v. :.'i s i.Mjdiiie, n.; tfns th)nference 

and making it tin ;'icv i (h o it 'ja-' < c- -.y .\ii o. r .I’m for three 

ycarB he has jn-h; r-lo-ii ioe-:. h >' [ < " i n y. 1 do not know 

what liHB CiUilrihiii 'd Ui >Ht lo io^ . n.i >■' o* is.otaiiiy, Ioh infectious 

Bj'irit of ac'-onini kIj, ioc, hi" on on' r on ! yi;;y lo M'u !!!(“• or his flclilesB 

devotiou (0 duty. ! 'o.o, {-oV'-Nm. s; y i' i- vi'•. (•< rh.'nty tiiat h’.‘ has ditrinji; this 
period won the ! .v ' c, ’ c:n of o -.’' 

Since \v(‘ luot i l l til-' .n-o;.;, l td o'! •of (is (.utstomtiiij: iij.;urcB. The 

late Bav.df/jtntJ w s j« -v* hi n. j oci'! * o ’ o vdooi! many a valiant 

fitiht on Ix'indr c-f Ifo !h<fK and o ooi.oiini inu*- t to (to h ot its power and 

influcMfO. lUihn An/,' A /'. // .• h- ' fe o' ( e * d;',.j-d in of the "Tribune” 

cluriim the year. ''jdiMH;;n \';\ i-.-.. X *l. ]a>} do ', m,! lukc achne i>art in our 

deliheralioiirt tJie usHodali »n of a i»iiini.iiS’ c-i hi;' ctnoo .< r rod experience was an 
aHBet of immenHe vuiti** to ns. 

W'e are all firoiid t'n.l iJi-cc nn a.h.’-s i'c" fs:" ■ oid' : n h ivc, couriifj:rouRly and 

*'* .»■>..,,.1 J., J I J ,,, .... 1 . . • . d, 'jbirtV of the PrCBB. 

Mr. Dci'adas Guti'lhi, editor of t,n‘ ‘i ' ac(piithd by liu! Privy 

Courunl in tnc (,!oiifcni, t of <b‘n t imn and others in the 

Allahabad ni;.',h Court a:;-r bo },;,(! n iiu)rCnuiunent in that 

connection. Mr. /A (./, Jlom e p nniul”. aihl.d one more 

to hirt many and distiinMin h vi hcrvi * i s'^fully questioning the 

validity of the wunani ..{ orre-t d b ndmd iiigh Court in the 

contempt of CV)urf lunonst liirn. is sc i r. n. \\v.^- from the Pombay 

lli^h Courr, that no caxc f.-r t'o ol t'O'.irt >c filed by a llii-vh Court 

against a journalist ulio does im t. r ei liu its jur'. on. iiou far tliiB ruling 

will bind other High Con b itut 1-; ih the jmimnents in both 

these ctiHCH will brii ^. .. ..... the med. 1 thi i x* rciso of the iitmoBi 

care before hauling up editors lor C nfiuiot rd Conrt. The Pnss ih as keen as the 
judiciary to see that there is n.» interler»;ue willi tf i’ fidr and proper administration 
of justice. Put the Press cannot and will not tolerate inU ifercucc with tlie exercise of 
its own legitimate funetion jn»r: Iy’ ter satisfying ific amour-propre or upholding 
the personal iircstinc of any jod.io' or jmljjeB. Th(‘ law of Contem)it of Court 
requires drastic, revision. MT’ i]< nmnd thai it shoidd liave the' sole oiiject of ensur¬ 
ing proper adiiiiniHlrntion of joHlicc. We also demand that it nliould he adminis¬ 
tered liy disintereBted judmu. .Indues, how. ver Icnrne'd. are human heiiigs and 
cannot, ordinarily, be < xpected to disjeense justice and nothing but justice in caseB 
in which they are both prosecute.iH ami jmlgcH. 

Mr. A. D. Mani\ edi'.or of the ’Tluavada,” had the rare experience of being 
asked, on pain of proBceution, to violate the professiinal code of honour by 
betraying confidence and discloHing the source ol his intonnalion in regard to the 
publication of a uewB item concerning ihe rcBignatiou of the C hief Secretary to the 
Government of Pe.gal. 'Ihe Defence of India Pules have been abused in various 
wavs for various (uirposes. But it was left to the Govcrnnieut of the Central 
Provinces to use them to coerce an Editor to be guilty of unprofessional conduct. 
It is however gratifying that the Government, as a result of the protest of the 
Press and of the Blanding Committee of the Conference, Hubsiquently withdrew the 
Order against Mr. Mani. 'Ihe Government of India, justifying the Order of the 
v<v. P. Government, had issutd a Coranuinique, ' which they recognised the conven- 
34 
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tion that the relations between an Editor and his correspondents were confidential, 
but they were prepared to concede it (ndy to this extent that in all ordinary 
circumstances it should not be disturbed. To the Journalistic profession, however, 
the matter is one of conscience and admits of no exceptional circumstances warrant¬ 
ing a breach of the convention. 

Mr. Devadas Gandhi^ Mr. B. G. Jlormmnn and Mr. A. D, Mani deserve our 
congratulations on the courage with which they have vindicated the rights and 
upheld the traditions of the Press. 

Objfam’S of tuk Confkrenck 

The principal objects of our Conference arc (1) to preserve the high traditions 
and standards of Journalism, (2) to safegnard the rights of the Press in general and 
in particular the treedom of publication of news and conimeuts and (3) to represent 
the Press in India in its relations with the juiblic and public institutions and 
particularly in its relations with (Government and tf) set up Committees whi^'h 
would act as liaison bodies hetweeo the (Jovernnient and the Press as a whole. Have 
our efforts in carrying out these ohjects attained any success ? t^peaking for myself, 
1 have no hesitation in sa>ing that tlu* snc'-ess so far achieved has exceeded my 
own expectations. This is not. to su.gg.i*st that the snccess is very satisfying. It 
only means that my ov\n fonhodines alnmt ll>e rx])erinu‘nt of representatives of 
the Press working witli ofiiciafs to preserve as innch of ttie fiecdom of the Press 

as possible have not all lia])pily come true. It is itile to ])iv,tcu(l that the Press in 

India is free or ean hope in be free sc> long ns our country not free. To the 
fetters that have come to us as a lc:.-ucy oi d»cndes t)f burcaucrafic rule bave bren 

added more galling and stifling oiie-s iji ibe sbaj-e of Defence of India Holes and 

the Press Instnictiuns issind under these Hnles. 'Ihe Press in India lias never 
been free, but it lias always been struggling to be frtc. 'I'he "OUKidlativt* nondducry, 
to the establishing of which (Jovcrninent were compelled (o agi«*e in IDUf as a 
result of the united front presented by the Press, irrcppcclive of political differences, 
offered an o]>porlunity, such as the Press had never had of ctorjing on that struggle 
with gnater hope of success than ever before. \Vhat*-v('r success has been, so far, 
achieved in that Ptnig:gle has i>een a lupcaiive one. We have not seenred positive 
gains in the shai'C of enlargenieni. of our freeilom, but we have been able to 
prevent much harm being doin' to tlio Press by bureaucrats many of wliom are 
prone to act arbitrarily and iMtthlcH'>;iv and. not seithun, vindictively. Even this 
negative gain has not been secured to the same extent in all provinces where the 
advisory system has been given a fair trial Some provinces, for instance have not 
been as fortunate as Horn hay and 'ludras wtiile in others the c.nusultativc machinery 
has not functioned at all or, has functioned most unsalisfairiorily. 

'i FAM Spirit of Ei>rroRs 

“Mr. Srinivasa?}, in his address to tl.e last session of the (Conference, claimed 
that, in spite of many handicaps, he and his colleagues of the Standiifg Canimineo 
had secured yjrotcction against hanty and iU-consider^'d action by the Executive 
against members of the Press gdierally. The cUiim was a bold one, but it was 
fully Justified. In fact, the juincipAl cause of whatever sintccss tlie Conference has 
achieved has been the team spirit displayeil by the members of the Standing 
Committee in all their deliberations and especially in resisting all attempts to 
restrict the liberty of the Press. The same t.-am spirit has charai;terized the work 
of the Provincial Press Advisory Ciunmittees whuever they have worked satis¬ 
factorily. In my opinion the greatest good that the (Conference and its various 
Committees have done is the feeling of comradeship wliicli they bave fostered 
among editors throughout the country. The growth of this feeling is an asset of 
incalculable value as much to tlio public life of the country as to the Press. It is 
thus, no less in the interests of the country than of those of the Press that this 
Conference should grow in st ength. Tlie iirogress, prosperity and etliciency of the 
Press largely defiend on the succ.cbb Ol tins Conference. May I appeal to those 
editors, who have, for some reaHons, not yet Joined this Conferetice, to do so and 
thus help to make it an increasingly potent instrument for securing and enlarging 
the liberties of the Press and preserving its traditions and standards ? I have 
referred to the feeling of comradeship which this (^inference has fostered among its 
members. It has also engendered a feeling of comparative security among them 
inasmuch the advisory system has served as a check, not always an effective one, 
it is true, against hasty, ill considered and sometimes, vindictive action by the 
Executive against individual newspapers. 1 may also claim that the work of this 
Conference has not been without some effect on officials themselves some of whom, 
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at any rate, have now a better Rr)prociation than they had before of the diflicuItieB 
as well as the power of the l^resB.” 

CONSUI.TATIVK MACUINEKY IN PROVINCES 

Thus surveying the work of our Conference since its inception, we may 
juRtifiably feel some satisfaction. Much work, however, still remains to be done. 
First and torernost we have to see that the consiiltutive machinery functions in all 
provinces effectively. 'J'hat it does not so function in some provinces is due not to 
any lack or desire on the part of editors concerned to utilise it to the utmost, 
but eitlmr to the indifference or ill-concealcd hostility of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments who continue to itj^ard it as a nuisance to themselves. Tlie Government of 
India cannot avoid the responsibility for ihe failure’ of tluse Provincial Governments 
to Rive a fair trial to the advisory system. Tiicy urc a party to a Rentleioan’s 
agreement with this Conference • lul must carry out their part of the bargain by 
securing, tiirough the nicnns that are open to them, the det Ircd improvement in 
the attitude of the Provincial GovirnmcntH. Tiiey cannot, as they often do, make 
provincial autonomy a convenient excuse f('*r inac tion. For. whenever, it is con¬ 
venient to themselves they find means, effective and ex]>editloufl to make the 
provincial Governments carry out their wislics and inhPin-iions. We have seen this 
being done not only in regard to the present to id silnation and other matters 
but even in respect of rtsirictions on the Press. Tlins a sines of uncalled for and 
drastic restrietions were imposnl at the dirtaiion ol flic Central Ciovernment on the 
Press in all I'arts of the coiiiury reg.Hid>ng news and comments about GandhijVs 
fast. In fact the conduct of the (ttOv'. rnuM nt of India thcrnHclves has not always 
been in strie.t acivud with the spirit oi tiu genth man’s agreement. The occasions 
have fiot been few when, as a lesulf ot the measures taken or contemplated by 
Government, the agreement would han* been wreeked but foi the firm manner in 
which the htanding Commitiee handiid th.e situation, h^ven mure numerous have 
been tlie oceasions when the lowers of ceu.-nmhip have Ixen abused to suppress 
})'ditical news and views nnpulaUible and iueonvdiient to the Executive, is not 
suriTising, then fore, tliat some Provincial (Jovernmeiits have been encouraged to 
be recalcitrant in their altitude and have all but destioyed the consultative 
machinery and that, cvi n where it has functioned, the Provincial Governments, 
on many occasions, have ignored the Piovincial Press Advisory Committees’ 
unanimous rccomniendatiniis and have not seldom taken action against newspapers 
without even cousuUiiig the Committees. 

Abuses of Censorship 

The most flagrant misuse of cemoisoip is the ban on the publication, without 
press advice, of the writings and siieci-hes of Mr. Loois FiscJici' which, despite the 
many explanations put forwarii is only a clumsy and unworthy attempt to sup¬ 
press the views of a man who has bun a Iniuhant critic of the policy of the 
Govirnment regarding the politii-al (hmands of the peojde Censorship was, again, 
glaringly misused during Ciandhiji’s fust to I'lerent the imhlic in India and outside 
from having a true piciur»‘ of the siiuaiioii as it developed in the country. Even 

the resoliitiun of your b'lainling (.'iinmittee legaKliiig Gandhiji’s fast did not 

es'^ape muiilatiim wlnn it was f-ulmitlii! lor priss advice by a news agency, A 
nsolution ot the Azi.il Muslim Poaid on the joliiical situation and statements 
issiud by Mr. ( '. Ba jar/dpaltu hai / and t^ir TeJ lUiJntdur Saji^'u met a simTar 

fate. In all these instances, the aciion of the Goveinnu'iit was indefensible, 

inspired as it was by a desire to gain political advantage against the peo})Ie of 
India. 'Ihe action taken against tiie llnidnstan Tune and the order of pre*ceuRor- 
shi]) served oii the Gxnd Ohi^irrer eaily last year and a similar order recently 
served on the Ainrrta Ihizar Patnha are some of the glaring instances in which 
the unanimous recommineiatioiis ot I’lovincial Advisory Committees were completely 
ignored. ’Ihe Jugantur Hiid IStcr of India of Calcutta and the Jentrnabhumi of 
Bombay were suppressed for a lew du}s without consulting the Provincial Advisory 
Committees concerned. It is evident, there feme, that liberty of writing in India 
will continue to be in constant jeopardy so long as the Government of India do 
not radically revise their policy towards the Press and such revision will also 
remain an idle dreom so long as the stiucture of government remains what it is. 

Recognising the limitations arising out of the existing system of government 
under which the Press in India has to work, this Conference on its part has always 
displayed a rare spirit of accommodation which however, has seldom evoked the 
right response from Governments. The outstanding proof of this attitude of the 
Conference is the resolution passed by it at its last memorable session in Bombay, 
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You are all tumilinr with tbo oiicuniHUiiiceB \ liioh iicceBbilaled the ])aBBing; of the 
reBolution, 'Jhe in India van cv'i- '.sited with a |ireat. erieifl when the 

Govcniment Fs.n^ht \o contsol, n nzyh- »>ni, IminiiMitf; in a iiutiiinr laniiliaii/td to UB 
by the Na/iB niui the FiiLH-inB. '1 h« Ci the eiisin viidi courat^e and 

wisdom. 'J’he ithoIiiuoii v.lr.ci' it i-ash. d, 1 hel hai ) y to say, a lormula 

whicli had ))i'fn inrvionsly netih-d bt iv n..*; y rrovineial 1‘reBa Advisory 

Commitite asid tlie Govsrs m* ir. i.f I’l-n _ iltNii-in^ of tJsis iormula j:ave 

proof of tlie {.’Ood work :* (..nie: i * Oi-ne \ } ( .Viini :it. and the; I'lens Advisory 

Coniniitteee woikisijj. tojj»'ih«>r iis a spirit of .‘'inc t y to the J>elhi Agreement, 

through its rcsolufiosi the t'O!:!* tm;. e ti'elasesl its i/Ji< ornpromiriing rejeetion of 

pre-eenBoiBiiii) of any kufd, <]e > irvedons fur nee s| aper,-* t.i publish, without 

IsreviouB seiiitiny, olj'cWt ».(•!(!!!;»- td n.f.v.'.irs 'ui/n'.et*d v.iiji tiie ‘inaBB move¬ 
ment’ or the dislsirhanes B. ''.(lie ('us iei'.nr-. }»* vewr <■( ».'!»l<;ed it iieceH.‘^flry that 
Editors should cxeieise na^-onehU uslirdn' i.n il'e pjii inasi, !.' ( f Biieh areouiits 

and Bhoiild avoid tiie }'i Idi.-n:)* >1 ut j.i.yt dn:.- miylit isii ile the public to 

Bubversive activity, convey su,g<K:j< i s ui is s-iiiir n n^ lor dheul acis or which was 

an exaggerated rei'Ori ui e.i.t-tu -0 vi aile:.o.'ioii i*ludu?;.' e.\‘'essive use or misuBc 
of tlieir pOv\erB by l)ie i nO .’d/t i (i-.o einnn nt st'rvaniB or the 

treatment of and eoiub n s* uf i*. f i;' '‘iess r r wLi h Kuarded tlie restora¬ 

tion of the pnbli<‘ stn^e 0 ! ^ (Uii,;*. 'li.i ^i j ut-n- abo ^a'.e pioof of ils loyalty 
to t)ie Delhi Agn enoi'i ty s-?;, v*'P .: v li ’ t l) - i■; siii< 1 ii.iif- iinp(*sed by Goveininent 
should be witI;d!UN>i, usu'' '(pf ol iy if I ve < thi p.nbll-aii in nnlesH released to 

the Press h*y (boernrn. 1 .1 M s. (.s w> n »5 niiir.jti> to if»e enemy, of 

iiiterrnptionH tit i-roi :o ■' • y --i i''’*;; j-.-tF nt S!»t :flaf.’(‘, strikcB or 

interi'iptions cd woik rn n-, ( htri'y -itv: m Mc.lvcinu v ur nudciials. 

N’< y. 

before' flo. li.M' i', > ( ■. o,j.i id n)-tr o{ n<\\spapeis had been 

BujtpieKsed nr d sio:**,!.'’ ' ''■! v. : o! tbr f,ew rei'i' iff ions (ir the 

manner in whii h ti'.iy v •. t r'l jited. ii.c new ndul tist' n.auf fti ihesi' restric¬ 
tions was 10 deny ]iu{'s!fi'y p. '. iif n.fis npftr'.s ruiponing the Indian 

demand for fre-ed'ju f-nd ]. .-iiin.aW' j-I.t'-.j a y. ’Ire ('•tnfiience made it plain 
that cvi n in w’ar time- lii- f; !d otd ab* iD resi onsihiidy as the gnar- 

dian of i>nf>iic irdfi p: ai. * il ;} * izei"-. it (untended that it could 

not do so speeiiiil} at a tijne x* h? n llu' l. g;.*)}. nui nol function in most pro¬ 
vinces and owinr to If Mil *1'ciii.ns j ul'i.. nici) could not exprcBs itself. 

The du'ision of liu e iJ.iincf v.as tins aciiu <3 a gcnidne:* spiiit of compro¬ 
mise. M'bo Ouiiffrchcc Icii '•■■jIumP. ihi\: ii i (tliMivily julji In remove the 

bitternei-s aui! '.ic't cm •. *. c i.iyl- ( iuc ci-incd and leail to the 

rc]iuhliciOiwii of tiic lu,'i-. tin:, rnd i-tc •’♦‘'SeO or i i d Huspende'U ]'ul)li- 

cation. Ibifi-rtUM.'»';■ l; ■ ni-p use •] il * tu-ernnuni *..• the siatcsimu.Iiko gesture 

of tiie (’onb renci' w<.f- M i-.h. r ] o t if'i '.n f.'.-, ic, D-.t o- 1 \ dd tlie Gc.\ernnieiit 

of India ll'ke ei; uim OuSi u icbh lu e .iiu' in >'••n. nii:» U'uti; g tiu' Pumhaj nsolu- 
tion to the I’n x iia luI t ujx*. rnn . i.p ;.);* y;,h-i< fjii’td In give a lead lu lliese 
Governmenls l>y tbeno-the;- rei.d ie fcfc ..u:: it. ec’, iniihmfimng it in I)elhi 
province, tlius | leciuiis time u:.s vco n <i ..i.d sivca.I 1 ■ (< rs did n^.t Ksuine 

publication untii tin it ui In; ii u 1 ; d be. I> 'bi. i‘ m.x ,i-cii.} G(.v( mint ijIh 

coneerm d. ’I’C' tl»c eridit ot tie r-'jn-'. Guve itn.; ny it L*e.y be iM.'Piuiud that ihtv 
were the flrsl Guxei m-iit nt to aoi.i ui ft ii:(H {.(ctpUnnc t! tic rt snluliun. Wfun 
Provincial (I’ovt rnments \xith f'sc (,'*ip!iiu ot tic J? i y h (-r ro * nt did arccpi, 
the Puinbay nsolniion fbc acce) titnct was n(., v l.tjit«lou d and in soiif eai-fs, was 
qufliifitd by rcBtrn'but.F j.no' (‘ci d.'ii-aiitn i.- 1 *.’ spuii. N'r were ii,e siibsiquent 
actions of f>otb the ('tnun] and lioxir i:d iirncils idwaxH in acet-rd with 

the spirit of ihe new airai i.( no nt or sd ilo uinn nt. I need nut mention 

how some Provincial (Joveii rntnis nnk nnb ntiu 0 of the Pondtay resolution 

by dejiiiving newsjiaieis of tl.e littb id t;i y bad l.'cfore tlw iii.mbay session 
ol the Conference of v* ntib.o.ng b-bin 'ct b n gaiding the treatment of 

prisonerB or the use ol exctssivi' ftto * by i 

'j'HF, PnANSAnPH JM'I.-ODE 

Governmmt, bowiver, were gni ly ol tl*e musi liagnuil breach of the Bombay 
Agreement wlnn tl xy su})l('^h^ll nil mwH ngaiding I’ruf. ibbr/z-sYi/f’s fast and 
inqiosed draconian ifsiib lions on the ]tid»lic:ifii.n or n«vB and cumnientB about 
Gandhiji'f^ fast. Vn.i, Bhansali was nerilicr a detenu nor a prisruier. As a free 
citizen he was entiihd 10 imdetlake a fast. Whatever view one might hold about 
the wisdom or desirability of such a faBt, no civilized Goveinmeut would be justified 
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in preventing publication of news or comracntn al»oiit it in the PrertS—c^pe? ially m 
a Press with which (jrovernment had entered into a flolernn a!i,r(!om' nt and >vi»i(rh, 
in publishing such news or coniments, did not violate }h«t agreement. ni(‘s:, 

obnoxious feature of the execMitive high-handednch.s was ih.it tt;e pains and penalties 
of the Defence of India Itnl 'S acre r-fpii-iii-rn ! p; vc'.i the < ve:i rrom 

informing th.e public that it inul hern la'. gcd. vP iiiir outrage was naturally 

resented by tlie Press and tiie rS.atMiing (’<*ninii‘'c* de-ided that the nituafion 
demanded an effective protest. On its rcc mu tned i. nm o.m* .!r. iper^ thronghoiit me 
country, witli very few txceplions, suHicnioo j.-i*. )ii ati..!! p,r (uic u »y at-d leirained 
from publisliing the Nesv Year’s H-n.c-t^ L. t. tti: orcuhsiB from (iouTument 
Houses, all speeclies of the nnunh* rs {,} fie* i V i., lijc (Jovcininent 

of Tndta and of the J’rovincial < iov; rnin trs t’\ ',>1 o -iii-iii ' tii r* ';' whndi contained 
decisions and annotinccments. The diun >:ih raii m o.* snii.ooy wes unp/cfu jnted 
in the history of the Indian ihess. it nud its i ff‘^ . : ...i t.* • iJu-ertniient Widera 

wore soon withdrawn. 

(iANi'ttf.fi’s Fast \.M) .\rr::ii 

The Delhi Agreement and itu' Ihnuhay i^.soluUo;;. h th, n. '-iri. uncere- 

monionsly jettisoncrl when oo ''} I", <'/’..m V’.// I)-’. ..n * .. ‘vv,-!r) ,jj. days’ 

fast. On the eve of the fast df-iMii'- ic-iii ■, ;vMt: i; on ih- fhk h, th iSe 

issued by the Governm' tii ' f Hvimliay h- iio- p n ”(<-.! »: iy .:r' h’.r! . ! iie O'fvcrn- 

inent of Pembay also imposed pr.ci-o^ >•- ' i;* ou ;dl r-;. o* nn ir,s cmaiur ii/, from 
Gandhiji or ivports (d c>r t*ltrem-‘ to ;'irh •■ivie .i, v.h. ciiic't or indirect, 

aud all reports of inlcivifvis or cu.. *<0 .•-.•Pii c-h v.i; - i.-in oj dct.dnm aiih 

him or having access to him, a .>t hsc'n • n‘, mi inf.frnnd ni'e'ing; 

of the Stafidiiig- Gommiiiec, the Prchnlcti’ micr .h.-c j a h tP r to ti.c Government of 
India asking for tlie withdravul ol ine r •rcii in.i.R. Lc punted out itiai, quite 

apart from the issues rai“^(;(l b> tin- fast, ‘.in; {..••• )■ o Givioih!] inui iin.n.tikea it at 
an advanced age had raised world wide inter ,.: ai. \ ;ii J'p in, mn utg miil'nns of his 
countrymen, i,iic utmoRl anxitiv let s.i i-y ai ...i’. u, t le c.. i. <1 n,s,iinci s, 

it was not fair to impose any sj'ccmf jim : o-i me l.h puy of the Editors to 

handle the subject accotdin.p to .i.Mr Mn.-. » .i (hiv rnnnnh liowiwet. t'uid no 

heed to this representation as well u,-; lo the e.-:ioi. .. ih* p'tunding CommiitHe 
urging tlit: release of (huidi.iji to eiudn. mm, n n i^c man, 1,0 iulp in the 

restoration of peaceful condiiiouH. h^tringf ul c. n.'uis: ip wa^ i npo.sed on nec,s and 
eomnients, both internal and foreign, r^'g-ardiug; GuikI'iij.'m 'J'his could only 

mean that Govermneni did not want Uii«« cr* | u’ubc in India and oiubidt, should 
know the truth about the situation in this country. 

Restiuctions Mrs r (lO 

The Prese as a whole Inui lemuimd lovsii to t);r Gotifcret ce and to the 
agreements with the Govinmunt muifc by ii and the ^tai diu; LonnuittM', I'rovin- 
cial commiltets and the Geutrai Advihory ((mnipitie bad not hcsKutid to take 
erring newspapers to tshk and even to Hige« to the irujo'-nicn of drastic penidties 
in jfroved cases of difaiilt. Ttds is a ;ecoid of wbi.h v\e ma> will be } o.nd. Does 
the other j^arty to the Genthmn n’s Agie*m<ni ]u fcni mu h a lecord ? In faiiness 
to some Provincial Govcinmeidh. I iiiusi admit ihal tiny Imvc (Ui tiu' whole, given 
an honest trial to the adviso y syHtcm. Nev ci liudt rs, iris ahu’. tine or these and 
other Provincial Governmints uml also of the (h veinnjrut ot India that apieements 
have been made by them only to be violated vIoiknoi it suind them. Ijiianimous 
recomnundalions of u provincial cinimittee have not se'dim be* 11 itjeclcd. On the 
untenable plea of jtrovincial autonomy, ilu’ (h vernmeiM of India bnve f'errnitted 
certain Provincial Governments to go counter to pidicies accepud by theni.*^el\cs. 
Powois of eensorshij) have been issued to suppicsH legitimate expression of politieal 
opinion, in defiance of the Delhi Agieement. Jtowever, we ate not disjiirifed by 
our bitter exjicrienee and we shall not tie dcorrHl by it from carrying on oiir 
struggle for broudeiiiiig the basis of our fivedoin. b^ince we lu-ld our last, session 
in Bombay the situation has changal considerably, ff he Pomliay Hi solution was 
passed to meet special circumHiames creai»d by tbc distnibances. 'ihe sjieeial 
circumstanees having ceased to ixist, a levision of our cxiHting urrangenunts with 
the Government is essential, ffhe Press has no desire fo impede war efforts. That 
is the basis of the Delhi Agreinnnt. It is also the basis of the Delhi Agreement 
tha the Press will not be a party to the suppression ot legitimate political activities. 
There is nothing in the luesent political situation in the country to warrant any 
reetriclions on the Press except those necessitated by purely military considerations. 
On the contrary, the situation demands that the Press should be absolutely unfeU 
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tered to ventilato Irgitimatp prievonceB regarding, for inetancr, the treatment of 
priHonerB and detenus, especially as unfair advantapjc has been taken of the Bombay 
Resolution hy some Provincial GovernnientB to prevent this being done. Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, Infomiation Member of the Government of India, addresning a meeting of 
the Stand!/'g Committee in July last year, claimed that the restrictions on the J’ress 
in the eon/itry were not greater than, indeed, in his opinion, were miidi less, than, 
in sot’ce countries, at any rate, during the time of war. The history of the struggle 
that thiti Co/iforonce had carried on during the last three jears and more with ti»e 
(iovernment is a sufficient commentary on this claim. 'Ihat history is the history 
of reiterated and not seldom unsuccessful demands that the consultative machinery 
should be given an honest trial in every province, that the spirit of the Delhi 
Agreement should always be scrupulously adhered to by the Central and Provincial 
Governments and that the })Owrrs under the Defence ol India Kul s should not be 
misused to suppresB news and views unpalatal^Ie to tliera. 

The year that has just ended witnessed a food crisis of iinprecedenteci character 
in many i»artH of India, ])articulaily in Bengal. The tragidy ol Bengal has had few 
parallels in the history of human suffering. It is unforiunate that in the begin¬ 
ning, under the convenient ]>Iea of war necessity, atfimi-ts were made to prevent 
the Press in India from iniblishing the whole truth uhout Bengal and ihe world 
outside Irolia from getting true and objective Hc^ounts of the situation in this 
country. 'J'he Press, however, did its duty courageously by successfully aitpealirig 
to the heart and conscience of India and helped to bring home to the people and 
Government of India the extent of the, havoc wiougtit by starvation and to secure 
I)rompt relief and was thus instrumenta! in saving titousands of iiuman li'cs. 

A CllAUTKlt FOK WoiiKlNO JOPKN AJ.IHTS 
lha first obje<‘t of our Couference is to prest'ivc the higli tradiiicus and Biar*- 
dards of journalibrn. We cannot secure this object wiihoui mtiiniHining our f/eefiom 
and naturally, in the present conilition of our country, our cffortB hov' lotherto 
chiefly been dirc<U.ed Iftwaids removing the obstaides in our path, lint Un re arc 
also other equally important things lo he done if wc wish to slice,cd in prrstrviijg 
the high tradilions and standanls ot journalism, d heso fraddions and siundaids 
are created and maintained by the men who work to make the Press Giicietil us 
well as free. It is these men who have in their power to raise or to lower them. 
It is clear that if our traditions and standards are to be }>reserved at tlie higlnst 
levels, the Press must continually attract to its service men wlio, in lli^^ir mt ntal 
and moral equipment, rejuesent the best that our country )>rodn<eK. Ihe Tress 
cannot attract such men to its service unless it makes it worth ihcir while to work 
till it. At present, with few exceptions, newspapers in India cannot he huuI to olfer 
such attraction either in Ridaiics or conditions of work, hlieuv-ra. c woikiug 
journalist is paid a very niragre salary and this, added to the ahs, occ nt jo a 
scheme of iiCMsiou or Provident Fund, makes his life one uf iierpetuai mixit iy. jf, 
in spite of ail this, journalism attracts a nuinhcr of men wlio^e pecis it ;k ddlicult 
to find in any other profession, it is because they consider it not as a career tmt us 
a mission in life or find that newspaper woik oilers them the satisfacrion id lieart 
and mind which they cannot find elsewhere. In the intoiests of jouinalism the 
need for the enforcement of minimum standards of }>ayment and eonduionK of 
work for journalists, thus, hccomes pa amount, 'ihe qurstion aiisis as who is lo 
enforce tiiesc standards. Primarily tlie jourualistH tlicmulves must Iwi;) iheniselves 
and, by organising a powerful trade union of their own as lu LnUui, 
effectively protect their rights and interests. P'iiial deeirtioiis, natuially, rest with 
proprietors who hold the purse-strings. The Indian and Dasiern Newspapeis’ 
Society and the Indian Languages Newspapers’ Association can and should give a 
helpful lead to proprietors in this connection. But Ldiiois, to whom journalists 
working under them look for guidance and protection, cannot shirk their responsi¬ 
bility. Ours is a powerful and influential organisation of Editors and we are in a 
happy and advantageous position in so lar as we count among ourselves u consider¬ 
able number of editor-proprietors and raaiiaging-editoiB. A^ny recommendations 
that we may make about improving the economic status and working conditions of 
journalists will have the merit of being constructive and welTbalanced and 1 ftave 
no doubt will be treated with res)>cct by the ruoprictors. ’Ihese are the days of 
Charters. Why should not there be a Journalists’ Charter? Who can be in a better 
position to formulate it than a Conference of Ldilors and what cun bo a more 
pioiiitiouB time than the present when the newspaper industry is financially in a 
stronger position than ever before to give a new and fair deal to the working 
journalists who constitute its backbone ? ^ 
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Conolndinp; Mr. Brelvi said : 

“There cannot be freedom of the Press under a totalitarian ref^ime. If to-day 
the Press in India is not free as is the Press in Britain or America, the reason 
must be found in the totalitarian eharart.er of the pres(!nt (Tovernment of India. 
No or<;anisation could bo more vitally interested in the establishment of true 
democracy in this country than is this Conference. For we realise that only in the 
I’.tmosohcrc of tolerance, fairplay and compromise which democracy creates can a 
Free Tress exist. Free Tress means free discussion whi(di is like breath of life to 
democracy. 'I'hus a Free Press is as cBsciitial to true democracy as true democracy 
is to a Free Tress. 1 submit, therefore, that the endiufjj of the tnesmt political 
deadlock and the estahlishinent of a truly ])Opnhir (Tovernmont is as iirp:ent from 
our ]»f)int of view as it may he fi'om any other. 1 may, however, h{3 allowed to add 
that politi id frei'dnin in India will not neceS'^arily mean the cstahlishment of true 
democracy. We have therefore, to •^iiard acainst the dauber t'f a totalitarian re;;ime 
takint!: root in a Free India. Vitally interested as the I’rcss will always he in 
assertiu^ and prcserviii^; its frecdun, it will liave a great ])art of play in the shap¬ 
ing of the hiture constitution of India. And as the repiesent.itivc o;nanisation of 
the Press, this Ouifcrencc, T feel confident, will grow from Btrein;tn to strength 
and will have increasing opi>ortnnities of serving the cause ot democracy in this 
count I y as well as of the freedom of the Ihess." 

Tresi pent’s Tribute to Lord Linlithgow’ 

1 have no desire to he unfair to the (ilovernmerit of India and the Provincial 
(lovernnients. nor can I let this opyiortnnity pass without referring to ^thc special 
contribution made by the ex-Viceroy, Lord Lmlithg(nv, to the eaialilishment of the 
consultative machinery and to ti.e tribute, wholly deserved, which he paid to the 
Tress in one of his spce.'ties before leaving this country. 'Fhe y^resent Viceroy too, 
in one of tlu* interviews lie gave to the ITess in London befoie arriving in this 
country, cm)>basised the important, part which the Tress yilays in the yniblic life 
of the country. 1 have also not the slightest hesitation in knov^ledging that some 
oliicials of the. (lovernment of India and certain ynovincinl governments have 
endeavoured to keep alive the consultative machinery for ordinary y»nrposes. Our 
grievance, howtver, is that whene\cr it has suited them tiny liave shown scant 
resyicct to the spiiii of the lu-llii Agreement, h^onn* ot tin in, again, have contended 
that there arc no statutory restrictions against tiic Tress and that editorial comment 
has been free. The question, however, is not so much as to how many statutory 
restri<‘lioi)S there are. 'The fact is that whenever Govemment went under the 
c.onvenient Defence of India Rules, they ytromulgate restrictions of the Press, which 
thotiuh of a temporary character, are no less indefensible encroachnients on our 
liberty. As regards fretdom of comment the order served by the Government of 
Bombay regarding commenis on (ianilhiji’s fast and the recent action taken against 
the Aturtf'i h(i::ar J’a/riko are an eloquent yiroof of the fact that comment is free 
only during the pleasure of the (lOvenimem. Jf the s])irit of the Delhi Agreement 
is to he kei>t alive, onr right to consultation in regard to any restrictions that may be 
coiitcni|>laied iniist be Kcognistd in ytractice. In cas s of syititkl eineigency, it may 
not always be y'Ossible for Government to do so. But in such cases. Government 
must, at the earliest yiossible oy)poitunity, ])lace the lestriciions imposed for consi- 
deiation before us and amend or rescind them as may be lecommended. 

Freedom of the Tress 

The Chairman of the Associated Tress of America recently proysosed that the 
peace conference, when it meets, should guaianUe freedom of the Press throughout 
the world, that it should also guarantee freedom of ageiieies to make international 
exchange of news, equal occessiliility to all oflicial news and transmission facilities 
and the yirohibition of biassed yiropagandn in any news service. These are excellent 
yiToy^osals and made none too soon. Mr. f^umner Welles, former IJnder-Hccretary 
of Slate of the U. S. A. Government writing on them in the Ncir York Herald 
Tribune, says ; 

“When there is born a poymlar conviction that any nation which refuses its 
people the right freely to worship, freely to exyiress thimselves—within the limits 
which public security requires—and freedom to obtain accurate knowledge of what 
transyures both within and without their boundaries, is a cause of danger to all 
other people, iust so soon will these three freedoms be for all time CBtablished as a 
mighty bulwark to the future peace of the human race. 

“For that reason," Mr. Welles concludes, “the editors and publishers of the 
United States are performing an all-important service for their country and for all 
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countrioB in Omb tjnk”. Ti ir ii«>t ne'-PHPary for me to add anything: to what Mr. 
SurniuT Well' S ] 1. v** .•)o dmihi thei'* ih not one amon^Ht you who will not 

wholel * HT '-fily • ikI ib* t -r yn.jwBul of tiie Ch:iirii.tin of the AwRoeiated PreHS of 
Aniei! (t. Mtiy i on yotn l> h JI say tJoiS. w.* F-dit. rR of Iroiia fully aRHoeinte our- 
B(Im‘s wvw lio* :oitl p''--!*'-et'iv «.l ilo^ I’ioltd in tf'e move tliey have 

!'li tiiis UP •! i'.’;n I'-.u' is di* j'*'• '(‘MferMu-e ^uaraiiti'* b lierdom of 

llie Pie:^H and oil *'; ti‘ t d.-uir- lo ;»ii io./m!.- id' d»e vvoild, the j^naiantee for India 
hIi )u 1(! ''Of lie oi; |>r.oi r aione. 

1* e B o I t« t » O 11 8 

LA'!!-, IMl-.. •;A'^AN^N^> tUlATTEll.TKA 
]\lr. Jlrrln !]\(in movr'l fr.wo tl-** <''ie-ir the lollowiniy reBolntiou : 

't he 1. N iU Coi.ftoo (ie-'.iW eriev.d ovci ih« di alh of Mr. Ramanand 
F'msM :'|fM v\ii' ‘‘-K w'f o! ‘ Hie (•. li e loaiiio nuurt' of hi^h HtandardH of jour- 

i),. i-ii- aod • ,v..- - iu r e .-.K T. -d ;iovi.i,'d an ins;'iratioii and j^uidance 

Oi th* prt)U »-■ i'Mi. ! h. j.hki' R nu lecerd itn appreeiutiOu of hie invalu- 

jdiie ' 'rvi is for the < t.I nml irl'.IU'niul nf ihe e )Uiilry. 

TUt. IV-olidioi: We.N ad.M‘!«d loi.-i.'.?i.•..;)! ly ;-,ii h’andintr. 

Tii!ipn‘> T«. I'dit. K. Sjunivasan 

Mi. 1 , 1 / 7 '/'.•> JO - , 1 ’ :» n -odoioit 'h'M k’lp; the ontiroin^ ProBiiltnt and 

(■■x-.rei-wij;! eop. oio- o)' h'^ Hftvirfy. 'Ihi reRi-hi son was bh followB : 

'ilu' i. S. } . (• ud-’.t re**' plu' i'p "I* 1 »!vi it-,'Aarm appreciation of the work 
of Ml. K, S: fiivo'i.i't ?.':o pH-Ri'l"ut, dipinj; his tenure of otlice for over 

; .\0 AMii'. i Itrt-'dy ih'** to ol’'. s*: JiiiviejuiV iiri ji inj ami pioueeriuL’; z :al that 

the < Vut'e!( )i e lie- !>■ eri phoei no Birenj f'Ujidhti-np. P»y his dilii!,enef and example, 

Mr. Si iniM.-i.i! Bill.''••iidly lu-onjh.t jih<,i!t lo'.ir.uuy and a peiiBC of indt} in the 

tr.lis' i<' 10 oU'i ,-ioi). t hi‘ 1 r< <•} I (!:a is .dol t) j\Ir. Sriuivasnn f r the 
iovairahh' ‘-ervi •( i- reodet-vi l-y o. 5-‘ j urn diN.ie j'/xUsAiun in the country 
and for iiri'ol ils I’li tipy i 'm{ pi-ht,.; fhe^e difiienit, tinu'R. 

The re oh i',!!, .M'-. D'vail.w (haodlii »ni<l, did not e.oiifain a Ritifile idle word; 
if an.'diii.'.' if (i-id'-’Nfid.-i- the pobIP m. iiir re'^o] u: ion aw it Bfnod eXprePHcd what 
the Stanoo;;.-Coui Aiit <>' t'o' Cnif*r'u e hdt /,n lie point and if had been adopted 
ouanim'iu !y. M v^,.s nt a i fiiieal oi .ou-uf in the j lurnalihtie world tfiat Mr. Sriui- 
vasau •A,})'- invu-u to t-.ke rp t!w h ".h rehij' i.: tin j’less and ho woib f^Iad to Ray 
tfiai t!(y \.\v\ n-« (ro'i'Oilh' h; •* /-I'inli:^ .Mr. Srodvj-s m to rmilise that ;t waR an 
(iceaR’oi"VIS h' ' •kI r.i k «( > '''itr. i'' t‘' elaureiu}'- Idlitorwhip of the entire 
fh'ess ill India. N»'ver f<>r a t-ii.!’)'- in inn nt hiid they the oecaaion to rej^ret 

ihe e'lnie' tluy f en ni'.dn. 'Fore uum /v-ia t>oB-d'iility at, the time—it was in 

](MI - of !0e Pv, f-K us u h' dy In ini' erii} .ol( t,.jv wioed out of rxistence. Thanks to 

SiO'.i'ii-'iiu’H prof etooj vii'iir’, th" IU-hb lie.d io<t Only not heeu wiped out of 
exiwt, ure i.ut the Aifsoit' <"U«’, ir:n'y to ’ ip,' i! e-ut of exiHteuce had heeu ahattered 
open ‘or }■!!. On t’uf of/M-^nsn h.e hud relcred to, th»y refired to bed in the ui^'-fU 
exiiectiuL' that the in.xt inorui.i'. ino^ ib were ull izoiun to be hupprefised ; Mr. 
Srinivaseo assjb U ’ ano Loilin all tlu tniir. and O.e next, niorniue iuntead of the 

news of the ihtur.i- r thsp av:,h ex'-i '-nxl, he avub in a ])OBitiou to eunvi’y to the 
('ojifereuv-e ihe hur-py uevvK of a vi’v fijV'>ural>]«‘ eonsjsromiBe. 

Oontiiiuiuj.',, heriidas Ouv/I;? naid tlmt the J'ress had had to compromise 
with the (lovcrnni; ist o?s non y jn om-usiou. IMatsy of the coinpromiKcH for which 
iMr. SriiiJ rasiin h’oo'i and wan ino’nly leRooimihli^ for hut in which every inemhcr 
of the S'ainlini.’: (ksmrnif nn nwli' Mit ifin.pdy a.ww >riuted Iduipolf with Mr. Srinivaflan, 
were forced upon thou by circuniBtuip'eH. P^Ir. Sriuivasan had been aisle to prove 
that the Prc.wR powseHsrd ntr- uiiili 'd chni'icier much more tscrha]s8 than any other 
\>erBou in that ]»oBitio:’i in tfu’se dillicuh timen could have done. 

The JheHS, t!ie Rp -alp’r c siitinu'd Rhonld make it clear to Mr. SdnivaBan that, 
in adopting the r* Bolution, it w.iB in no Bcnse Rayin^C ^ood-bye to him. Witlusnt 
his t'liiduncc arul bis pruiectinj: wosn^ and all that thoHc meant, the I’reRB in India 
V. uid have a very jiOsr cfiauce i..deed. ilr hoped fervostly that Mr. BrinivaRan 
wniild never fla^ in Ills intercHt in the wclfjire of the PreHs. To call him merely 
» nrc'd loader of the Ihcss vas fsot doiuw him justice. He waw, quite ar^art from 
■ i- couui'cliisu with t'n' Prc'^B “ < v ry ;!;reiit perMonality.” 'I'he speaker had learnt 
to b'l a very jiireat admiier of Mr. Briuiva’.m. d*he great charm of his personality 
wa*- that fse was not “a creature, too good for human natiiro’.s dai'y food.” Many of 
them, therefore, liked to fse HRsociatcd wi'U a peiflon who was ‘pr^"'’>mh»ently human.^ 
In that Hmali frame of fos, he rrici.'wd the personality of a giant. The same 
great personality was evident in every line of hie well-chiBcUed face and the Bpeakei 
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was ImpreBBed with the magic of that personality. If he were an artist confident 
of his powers of delineation he would like straightway to enter into a close survey 
of Mr Srinivasan’s virtues and defects. But so near was Mr. Srinivasan to the 
speaker’s own idea of the perfect man, that he felt that if anyone was qualified 
to discuHB or consider his weaknesses, it was Mr. Hrinivasan himself and certainly 
not he (Mr. Devadas). 

One thing he would like to refer to on the occasion, and that was that if one 
was a colleague of Mr. Srinivasan, one should always be prepared, at some stage 
or other, of incurring some little suspicion from Mr. Srinivasan. But what 
happened ? Mr. Srinivasan was ^an extraordinary man” and when he suspected 
anyone, the latter came closer to him feeling instinctively '^here is a man who is 
only trying to impose a higher standard of conduct.” “Once a colleague oi Mr. 
Srinivasan. always a colleague of Mr. Srinivasan”—that certainly was the speaker’s 
feeling and his declaration of allegiance. 

Speaking for “the vast army of competent men, young and old, who worked 
under Mr. Srinivasan”, Mr. Devadas Gandhi said tliat it was true to say ; “once an 
employee of Mr. Srinivasan, always his employee.” That was because the protection 
Mr. Srinivasan gave was not only in the matter of pay—and it was certainly very 
substantial pay but in the way in which he treated his employee, the confidence 
which he placed in him, and the way in which he dealt with each person's 
didiculties and tried to sympathise with him and remove difficulties. The speaker 
had learnt of this from many an employee oi Mr. Srinivasan and always admired 
him for the success he had attained in that rather narrow sphere of being “a boss”. 
Some of them knew—he wished more of them knew it—that Mr. Srinivasan was 
described by a large circle of people both with awe and afiection as a boss ; he 
was in truth “a great boss”. Age rested lightly on Mr. Srinivasan, and he had no 
doubt that n the normal way Mr. Srinivasan was destined to live long and in his 
hundredth year would be as devoted to the cause of Indian journalism as he was 
to-day. (Cheers). There was no interest nearer to his heart than the progress of 
journalism in India. 

*Tf there is one exhortation, I would make to you, Mr. Srinivasan,” Mr. 
Devadas Gandhi continued, “it is this. The Hindu is the great monument you 
have created. I am not unmindful of the fact that a good part of it was a heritage 
from your great father. You do not perhaps know that, in the innermost recesses 
of my heart, I have felt a brother to you, because 1 looked upon your father as my 
own father Those feelings 1 learnt to cherish when 1 visited him in your ofiice in 
1919 and those scenes came back to my mind when I saw his picture in The 
Hindu Office the other day. The Hindu, as we know it to-day, is the creation, I 
say again, of Mr. Srinivasan. Mow 1 want you, Mr. Srinivasan, to spread yourself 
out, devote yourself to creating the same urge of a perfect newspaper in all news¬ 
papers of India, to forget the individual interest of your own monument and to try 
to bring the virtues of The Hindu to other newspapers of India also. I am sure 
Mr. Srinivasan can succeed in doing that.” 

Mr. Devadas Gandhi wished to make an exhortation to the incoming President 
also and thst was not to hesitate—he was merely voicing his personal opinion—to 
enlarge the scope of the Conference. *If we tie ourselves down to mere editorial 
mutters,” the speaker said, ”aiid to a too narrow definition of what we regard as 
editorial matters, we shall not be doing our duty by our country. There are very 
few organised bodies in this country who are able to do full service to the country 
and it is in need of every ounce of service it can get from every quarter. Here is 
this organised body which can, perhaps, do a lot and, therefore, I would it tried to 
find out avenues of rendering greater service to the nation as a whole. 1 would not 
go into details, but this is a matter which we can consider in our Conference. Mr. 
ISrinivasan, 1 am sure, would not only be eminently qualified to, but would be 
successful, if he tried to enlarge the scope of the Conference. Let me conclude 
with the prayer that Mr. Srinivasan be endowed with long life and that he should 
live many long years to serve as a living inspiration to the world of journalism in 
India.” (Loud applause). 

Bir Francis Low^ Editor of the Times of India, seconding the resolution, said 
ii gave him very great pleasure to be able to pay his tribute to Mr. Srinivasan who 
had guided the Conference during the ’Three initial years of very great difficulty.” 
It was significant, although it might not come to them here as a surprise, 
that when the Editors of India looked for a stalwart to uphold their rights 
against those who would encroach upon them, they looked to Bouth India. Anybody 
who knew anytkting about journalism in India knew also that this was precisely 
36 
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what newspapermen in India would do; because, the fame of South Indians in the 
world of journalism whs one which none could question or doubt. Speaking on the 
occasion, therefore, he felt he was in a very familiar atmosphere, l)ecause it was 
exactly the same atmOHj)liere that he felt every time he entered his sub-Editors* 
Room in Bombay (ctieers) Mr. Sy'tjiivasan presided in 1940 over a meeting “the 
like of which had never been Heen l)etore”. It was a gathering of journalistB, he 
was almost going to say “oniraged journalistH.” who came to protest against the 
Ordinances of the (Jovernment of Intiia. 'Jhere was an old saying in the Bible. 
*‘If the trumpet give fortli an uncertain sound, who can prepare himsrif for the 
battle ?” There was no uncertain sound about Mr. Srinivasans’s trumpet on that 
occasion (cheers). So great a noise did this gathering make that if the walls of 
Jericho did not exactly collapse, at least those within thought discretion the better 
part of valour and instead of telling the buinptions newspii]>er editors to go back 
where they had come Irom, tiny thought it bcitei to comiiiomise. ((Cheers), ho, there 
was the compromise which had gone on from that day to this—one of tlie most 
valuable things that had happened in the history of iiewspapcrs in India. Mr. hri- 
nivasan had ])resided over “a hctcrogcnooiis collection of jicoplc’; hut, they had all 
one interest—and it was here that their sintcess lay -to protect their own rights and 
interests against «ineroa(dimcnts trom whaiev^ r quarters such einToachmonts came. 
'J'hey stood by their ritlos If one knew sometti ng of the difleicnees that cropped 
up in a body (d so many widely <livcrgeiit iiiierests, one would have some idea of 
the skill and ahility w’ltli whi h the retiring President handled, he would not say a 
refractory hut a pr«tty iindish team” (ianghter) It. was ditlicuit indetd to cot 
them all to s»*ei alike, l>ut despite divergenc **', they did liiui unity unity in diversity. 
I'hat lie considned to he (»ne of the gieatest trihutes he could pay to Mr, Briui- 
vasan d'hat, at any rate, was one of the ihiMcs wdiich the (^inference could show 
as an example to the rest ol India. If the rest of India v\onlil got togeiluT like 
the Newspaper Editors, ttieo ‘‘we v\ill go a long way towards our goal”. He did 
not wish to embarrass Mr. Sriutvasan hy further tributeK, He felt tliai what had 
BO ably been said hy Mr. Di-vniJatt 0<ni<jiii was entirely deserved. J^omewhat of 
a late-cOmer as he was to the Editors’ Corilerenco and a eon vert to the cause, he 
wished to heartily endorse everything said as to the qualities of Mr. Sriuivasan, 

In their diHieuilicH with t.he (iovernmeiit of India, Sir Frandi< said, the Press 
had often come up against serious opposition, so that somctinu's things looked very 
black and the prospect of eorniiig to a satisfactory settlement on matters at issue 
very gloomy indetd. Even at the most criiitutl and depressing times .Mr. Srinivandn 
never lost his sense of humour. His ready smih* and the way in whi(*h he could 
laugh at trouble had many a time w'on over doubting 'i'homases. As one of Mr. 
Brimvasan’s devoted diMciples in the great woik of ids Oonferenco, he felt the 
tribute paid hy the body to Mr. Snnivasan well deservetf. He ho])ed that as time 
progressed, the Conference would conlinut! in tlie path which Mr. Briuivasan so 
earnestly and successfully put ns feel on. 

Mr. Amrithla! Sef.h, supiioriing tlie resolution, said lie belonged to a school 
different from that Mr. Sritiivamn belonged to and he was not himself very con¬ 
fident of results when the t’onference started on its work. Mr. Srinivasan revealed 
a beautiful iilend of independence, moderati.)ii and dndomatic, skill and a capacity 
to conduct business tactfully and thus help the Gonftrence to tide over diflienlties. 
The nature of the diflicult time gave them the man to lead them through and during 
the three years of his presidentship Mr. Brinivasun rose equal to the duties he 
undertook and the trust reposed in liim. 

Mr. /. K. Karandikar said that whenever he tliought of the outgoing Presi¬ 
dent, he was reminded of O. K. Gnkhale whom ho resembled, in that he always 
tried to see his opjioncnt’e jioint of view and while never yhiding his fundamental 
principles, bring tlie opponent round, ^o successful was Mr. Srinivasan in effecting 
compromises tliat many a paiier that had Busjiended publication before the Con¬ 
ference was started, found it possible and hoiionrahle to r<Bume publication. 

.Mr. Ramanalh Goeuka said tliat ho had known ‘‘our chief, Mr. Srinivasan, and 
could therefore, speak with authority derived from personal experience both as 
member of the Cabinet snd of the Opposition.” Alihongh they had differed on 
several occasions, he could say without fear of contradiction that Mr. Srinivasan 
never bore ill-will. Mr. Srinivasan could not hate or dislike anyone; it pained him 
to do so. Mr. Srinivasan might not seem to Tiossess the quality of a fighter ; hut 
when it became inevitable, one could rardy find a fighter of the type of Mr. iSrini- 
vAsan. (Cheers). But for his great ahility and tact, the Conference would not have 
been there to meet in MLadcas. Mr. Bcinivaean loved harmony and unity. To know 
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him waB to love him. He was human to the core and a gentleman first to last. 
The outstanding qualities which would strike anyone about Mr. Srinivasan were his 
civility of temper, sweet affability and innate gontleiiess. One might accuse him 
of being right or wrong, but nobody could accuse him of taking sides with wrong. 
Mr. {Srinivasan had been a staunch and consistent nationalist, never ctmpromising 
on fundamental loyalty to the country. He had successfully steered the Press 
through “waters infested with sivcral U-boats.” Although he might not be Presi¬ 
dent in the coming year the speaker was sure Mr, {Sriuivasan would be a guiding 
factor of the organisation which he has built, nourished and brought up to this 
position. (Cheers). 

Mr. Brelvi associated himself whole-heartedly with the yTcvinus speakers and 
said that no tributes C(juld be juster or greater than those paid. In 1940, the Press 
in India was confronted with a ciisiBHiuh an had never befi)re faced it, and ior it 
the question was whether it should exist or not. The crisis calltd for a leader who 
would take the Press forward and in Mr. t^riiiivasan they f-und the leader. “He 
has led us on a path ” Mr. Prelvi said, “which has shown to us that we shall be 
able to broaden the liasis of our fieedom as time goes on I have no doubt that 
Mr. ISrinivasan will be always with us to guide us aud help us and we shall always 
have his cO'Ojteration.” 

The resolution was then adopted by the Conferdice unanimously. 

Mr. Brelvi then garlanded Mr. yiinivasan amidst loud cluers. 

Mr. Brinivamin, replving. said l e was utterly overwhelmed by the generous 
trihotcB paid to him and his work He felt, too emiiaiiaBHtd to express in adequate 
termp what he felt on the occasion and he w ould therefore con lent himself with 
saying that he would strive Ids best to deserve them. 

'i'he Conference then adjounud for tea. 

After au hour's adjournment the Coiifereneo met again for the evening session. 
Mr. Brelvi presiding, Ir appoint*d a JSubjects Ctiminii.tec, consisting of 23 members 
to draft resolutions to be placed before the Conference. Nomiiiaiions for the new 
Standing Committee were also called for. The Conference then adjourned. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—Madras—11th. January 1944 

Nkw Standing Committed Formed 

The Conference resumed its sitting at 9-.i0 ii.in. on the next day, the lllh. 
January, when the results of the election to the Standing Committee of the 
A. 1. N. K. C. for 1914 were announced. 

The following 21 menibcis were declared elected to the Standing Committee ; 
Mr. K. Srinivasan {The Hindu).^ ^ir Francis Low {Times of India), Mr. Devadas 
(jraiidhi {Hindustan Times, New Uelhi), Mr. ,1. N. Sahni {National Call, New 
Delhi), Mr. 1. M. Stephens {Sfatrsrnan, Cahutta), Mr. A. S. Bharalhan (Associated 
Press of India), Mr. lushar Kanti Chosh {A. B. Tntrika), Mr. Kamanath Goenka 
{Indian Express), Mr I). Anindal Sluth {Janmnbhooim, Bombay). Mr. Samaldas 
Gandhi (Vandematarnm, B.)ml»ay), Mr. M. Harris {Ajmnl, Bombay), Mr C. R. 
Srinivasan {Bw(idesa7Jiitram),^ Mr. R, 1>. Maluswari (Ntiv Bhnrai. Nagpur) Mr. 
A. 1). Maui {Hitavada, Nag'>ur). Mr. S S. Vawnu {Ananda Vtkatan, Madras), 
Mr. H. R. Moliary {Samyukfn Karnataka, Hiiltlii, Mr. K. Punniab {Sind Observer)^ 
Mr K. Srinivasan {Free Press Jimrnal, Bombay) .Mr. B. Sliiva Ran [Sunday 
Hindu, Madras), Mr. S. V. Swami (Free Press, Madras) aud Mr. Vidyabasker 
{Aj, Bill!ares). 

Passport Faciijties for A. 1. N. E. C. Members 

The Conference passed two more res*»liitions htfore concluding its session. 

The first resolution whicii was moved from the chair and passed read as 
follows : “This Conference requests the Government to provide passports and transport 
facilities to such memliers ol the A, I. N. E. C. as may wish to visit England, 

America and other couniries at their own expense at the present juncture with full 

liberty to meet people of their choice and to express their views freely.” 

Economic Condition of Working Journalists 

Mr. J. N. Sahni moved aud Mr. AT. Srinivasan ol Bombay supported the 

second resolution which ran as follows : 

“This Conference directs the Standing Committee to appoint three members to 
confer with the proprietorial organisHtions and formulate proposals for the impro¬ 
vement of the economic condition of working journalists.’' 

Me. Brelvi’s Appeal 

Winding up the proceedings, Mr« S, A. Brelvi, the President, thanked the 
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de1e(2;ateB for the co-operation and apirit of accommodation they had shown which 
enabled him to conduct the proceedinga smootlily and make the Conference a 
Bucceaa. He hoped the eame harmoniuuB spirit would continue to mark the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Conference in the months ahead, so that the organisation might 
grow from strength to strength. Referring to a remark by one of the delegates 
that the Conference was a war-time baby and that it might not survive it, Mr. 
Breivi averred that it was not a war-time baby. The Conference was a fully re¬ 
presentative gathering of the Press of India. In fact, there was no organisation in 
India which could claim a greater representative character than the All-India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference. It belonged to no party and it was open to every 
newspaper in the couiiiry, irrespective of its editorial policy, to join the Confeience. 
Mr. Breivi appealed to such of the newspapers as had not yet joined the Conference 
to j<nD it and thus make it stronger. The object of the Conference, as he had 
explained in the course of his presidential address, was to preserve the high tradi¬ 
tions and standard of journaMsm in India. It would be the object of the Con¬ 
ference to secure to its members the right of expression of their views freely and 
fearlessly. 

Mr. Breivi thanked the Reception Committee for the elaborate arrangements it 
had made to make the Conference a success and to make the members’ slay in 
Madras very comfortable. 

Mr. Breivi, in conclusion, thanked Mr. K, Srinivasan, the former President, 
fur his help &nd guidance in conducting the proceedings. 

Mr. C. Ji, Srnvvasan, Editor of the Swadesamitram, then proposed a vote of 
thanks to the chair, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. */. N. Sdhni {National Call) paid a tribute to South India which, he said, 
was the seat of jouri)aii^<m in this country and said that their visit to Msdras was 
more in the nature of a pilgrimage. Recalling that the previous sessions of the 
Conference were held hrst at Delhi, right amidst the smell of melting lead and 
zinc, and secondly at Bombay in an atmosphere which reminded them of business 
and advertisements. Mr. Sahni said the third session of the Conference had aptly 
-been held in the artistic Gemini Studios. He thanked Mr S. S. Vasan on whose 
shoulders had fallen the brunt of making these elaborate arrangements. 

Mr. Nrimal Ohosh and Mr. B. Sen Oupta, on behalf of the Bengal journalists, 
invited the next session of the Conference to Calcutta. Mr. Breivi, the President, 
stated that the Standing Committee would bear in mind their invitation at the time 
of fixing up the venue for the next session. 

The Conference then concluded. 


The All India Women’s Conference 

17th. Session—Bombay—7th. to 10th. April 1944. 

Proceedings of the Session 

For the second time in its short hie of 18 years the Annual Bessinn of the 
All-India Women’s Conference was held in Bombay. This Bession was held after 
a gap of 2 years. Unfortunately, owing to the unsettled political condition of the 
country and the imprisonment of both President and President-elect no Bession 
could be held in 1943. The enthusiasm with which this Bession was received and 
acclaimed all over India proves without a doubt the hold the Women’s Conference 
has on the hearts of women throughout the country and its influence and im¬ 
portance as a lead-giving organisation. 

The arrangements made by the Reception Committee, the grandeur of the 
pandal and the abnormal crowds of visitors that attended all the four days’ sessions 
did full justice to Bombay’s reputation as the premier city of India. Not only was 
the material arrangements for the comfort of the delegates on a good scale but the 
whole spirit both intellectual and emotional of the Bession was on a scale and of 
character not known hitherto. The delegates were in wonderful form, their argu¬ 
ments cogent. A spirit of go-aheadness pervaded the discussions. There were 
many new-comers. The younger section of educated women seemed to have woken 
to the potentialities of the Women’s Conference and made a determined bid to 
utilise it to its fullest extent. The old system of Bubjects’ Committee and Plenary 
Bessiou was reveited to aa the Group Byatem had been tried and found wanting. 
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A departure from the usual procedure was made in that, men of repute were in> 
vited during]; the bession to give their specialised views and findings on subjects 
involved iu the resolutions, e.g. Dr. Xnjfaria spoke on “Food and inflation,” and 
Mr. MoUlal Setalvad, one of the leadeis of the Bombay Bar and an authority on 
Hindu L«w, on “Hindu Women’s Position under Hindu Law.” 

The Seventeenth Session will ever remain a historic one because of the address 
})reBented to Srimati Sarojini JVaidu, the Bulbul-i-Hind by the A. I. W. C., the 
National Council of Women in India, the Bombay Presidency Women’s CourK'il, 
the Reception Committee, the Constituents Branches of the A.I. W.O., in Bombay 
and its bubuibs, and 75 other social service organisations belonging to the city of 
Bombay, for her life-long services to the cause of the country in general and 
women in pariicular. barojiiii Devi was buried twice over in garlands ant* the 
surge of emotion rose to an indeBciibable climaz. The anti-climax lay in the 
fact that Sarojini Devi could reply to this overwhelming expressitm of love and 
afleciion only by a Namaste. the Government of India having sealed her lips in 
HI eech. 

A Civic Reception was accorded by the Mayor and the Municipal Corporation 
of Bombay to welcome the Preaident and the other members of the Standing 
Committee to the hospitable city of Bombay. 

Ihe Delegates who had come to Bombay prepared to rough things, having 
heard all about the rationing scheme and the food saving, were pleasurably 
surpiised at the lavish arrangements of the Reception Committee. The At Humes 
and Dinners given by institutions and individuals and Her Highness Maharani 
Biiakti Devi of Nefial’s Banquet also came as a welcome surprise, and also her 
magnificent donation of Rs. 2U,U0U towards the Kasturha Memorial Fund. 

'I hc ariistic excellence of the Variety Entertainment and the Handicraft and 
Swadeshi Exhibition which have become customary features of every session, were 
in keeping with the general scheme of things, and the mammoth crowds of the 
public meeting of women organised by the Dadar-Matunga and Parel Constituent 
Branches filled the hearts of the delegates with envy. 

Uur sincerest thanks are due to Lady Premlila Thackersey, the Chairwoman of 
the Reception Committee and her band of indefatigable Beeretaries whose labours 
resulted in a smooth, successful and happy Bession. 

Proceedings of the Session 

The 17th Session of the Conference was held in a spacious pandal erected iu 
the grounds of Vanita Vishram, Sandhurst Road, Bombay, on Friday, the April 7, 1944. 
The proceedings began with a prayer rendered by pupils of the School of Indian 
Music, after which Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit^ the retiring President addressed 
the Conference. 

Speaking in Hindi, Mrs. Pandit recalled that the Conference was meeting after 
two years, the last eessiou having been held at Cocauada in 1941. In the period 
that bad intervened between the last session and the present, many notable events 
had taken place all over the world. In India specially the last year had been tragic 
One and circumstances beyond the control of the Conference had come the way of 
its normal work. For many months some of our best workers had been in deten¬ 
tion and it had not been possible to give effect to many of the resolutions passed 
at Cocanada. It is to our credit that throughout this difficult period members 
individually and collectively bad kef>t tne spirit of the Conference alive. 

Mrs. Pandit ex 1 reased the opinion that reforms in the political, social and 
economic sphere were interdependent. While it was true that the main aim of the 
Conft rence was to raise Indian womanhood to its rightful place, they could not be 
blind to the political situation If the Conference wished to progress rapidly towards 
its ideal it could not afford to keep out of politics—not the limited party politics 
of any group but those wider issues which face humanity. We must bring this 
wider political interest within our purview and attempt to solve our problems in 
the National interest rather in the limited circle of our own immediate needs. The 
world is engaged in a War for freedom and we cannot forget that our country 
consisting of one-fifth of the human race is also a part of the world. For the 
satisfactory solution of any of the difficulties that face us as a group or which face 
the conn try, freedom is the first essential and only then can we help towards the 
building up of a better world. 

The women’s movement in India has forged ahead with a rapidity which, if 
one understands the handicaps we have had to OTercome, has been remarkable. 
The Indian woman reformer hae not been the enemy of man—oor men hm belp^ 
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iiB in our fijiht for equality and the bitter antagonism which existed in the 
West between the sexes never found its way into our ranks. Our ancient tradi* 
tion has been otje of comradesliip and we look forward in the future to its growth. 

She was glad to state that the membership of the Conference was on the 
increase and that more and more women in the mofussil areas were beginning 
to realise the advantages of joining the women’s movement, bhe hoped the time 
would BOO !• come when hundreds of branches of the Conference would spring up 
all over the country, 

The work of the Conference during the two years that had passed since the 
last session was mainly relief work for the sufrerers in the calamities which had 
overtaken Midnapore and subsequently the whole of Bengal, and Bija|)ur District in 
Bombay Province. Workers of the Conference had not only collected funds but 
had rendered help in the distressed areas in every possible way. In this connection 
she referred to the All-India tSave the Children Committee which had come into 
existence as a result of conditions of Bengal. 

Mrs. Pandit referred to another tragedy which had cast a gloom in every 
Indian home the death of Kasturba (jraiidhi who was the symbol of ideal Indian 
womanhood to thousands all over the country. Hhe appcslod to women to help in 
the collections for raising a suitMble memorial, which it had been suggested, should 
take the form of an orgauisatinn for advancement of women’s education, a subject with 
which the Conference was very much concerned. 

Paying a tribute to f^hnmati Kamnladevi, Mrs. Pandit observed that the 
Conference was forturiate in having her as their President for the year. Hhe was 
one of the foundation members of the Conference and a valued worker. Her work 
for women both in India and abnuul had done much to raise the prestige of 
Indian women. Mrs. Pandit was specially happy to hand over charge to a woman 
who was her c.omrade in another and l)igger sphere. She felt that all slie hud left 
undone during her term as President would l)e more worthily accoraplmhed by 
Kamaladevi who would guide the t'onference with ability and courage. 

Welcome Address 

Lady Prenilila Thackersey^ (Chairwoman nf the Reception Committee, welcom¬ 
ing the President and Delegates said : 1 wanted to deliver this address in Gujarati 
which is my motlier tongiit, but 1 chose Hindi because it is im})oriant 1 should 
speak in a language which de!cg:atrs from oilier parts of the countiy can under¬ 
stand. There is no other language except Hindi for that purf)OHe. If vvo all learn 
Hindi there will be no need lor us to learn any other language. 

After a lapse of fourteen years we have met again in Bombay. Bombay has 
uol remained impervious to the many changes that have taken plaee during this 
period. Altliough it is not the capital of India, Bombay Is undoubtedly the 
greatest Cny iii Imlia and it has always given tlie lead in the matter of helping 
the rest of India, and relieving dibtiess wheiever it occurs. Bombay has pluytd 
an important part in the organisutioii of the Women’s Coufeience. Although the 
Conference came into existence in 19J0 its foundations were laid on a firm basis 
in 19oU at the session held in Bombay. Here I am reminded of late Lady Dorab 
Tata, the then President of the Reception (committee. Let me hoj>e that the silver 
jubilee of the Conference will also bv. celehraU.d in Bombay. Last year we could 
not hold the Conlerence hecaune of the ]»oliiical turmoil and the arrest of our 
national leaders. Iwen today we arc meeting under the shadow of grief. 'I'he pass¬ 
ing away of Kusturha, the greutest of our women, is a muiter of i^rofound soirow 
to us. bhe was the embodiment of the virtues of Aryan womanhood and we all 
can draw inspiration from her. 

Her death lias caused a void in Gandhiji's life which cannot be filled. Even 
BO it has caused a void in the life of our country. Indian women owe a great debt 
to Gandhiji for the progress and advance (hey have achieved. 

The sad demise of l:?tiri llanjit Pundit is still fresh in our memory. Mrs. 

Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, the Presnlent of our last Session and the soul of our Coii- 

feiciice has made great sacrifices with Mr. Pandit for the awakening and freedom 
of our country. We all Bymjiathise with Mrs. Pandit in her very sad bereavement. 

We keenly feel the absence of Itajkiimari Amrit Kaur, one of our closest 

iriends and very sincere and active worker on account of her detention under the 

Defence of India Rules. 

It is our fortune, Kamaladevi, that you are here to preside over this con¬ 
ference. ill what terms shall 1 introduce you to the gathering ? You are the 
embodiment of world womanhood. You have done the greatest service to your 
sisters iu this country by the most favourable impression you have created abroad. 
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You have taken the keenest interest in our Conference. You were responsible for 
the opening]; of branches in different parts of the country. In recognition of your 
services the Conference elected you general secretary thrice. Now when vital pro¬ 
blems face 118 you have assumed the ]»rcsi(Iciitship of the Conference. You are 
clever, culiuif d, ^;iftrd and talented ; you are a j^reat orpjaniser and you have ^reat 
capacity for servict;. lly participating: in the Iiitcrruitional Women's Conferences at 
Berlin, CJerieva, Prague and Eliainor as Jndia’H representative ar>d very ably presen¬ 
ting; our problems you di<l a j;reat service to us and won us the esteem of outside 
world. You also dis})elled many wronj; notions about India that prevailed in 
other countries. 1 am cohdent that in the present critical iiiiuftiire you will be 
able to lead us alonp; the ritiht path. 

It is a ^rciu pleasure, we have in Onr midst today Mrs. Rarojini Naidu who 
has };one thnmj^h a lonp; period of detention and illness. Rlie is not quite well as 
yet, and it is her p:rcHt inierest in onr Conference that has brought her here today. 
Rrimati Naidu, we welcome you from the core ot our hearts. 1 am sure tliat the 
Contereuce tty prcHcnting an .'uhiress to you will snow its gratitude for all that you 
have done for us and the coutitry. You have raised the status of Indian women as 
no other person has dotie, and your contrihutiori to Indian culture is by no means 
small. Yotir presence hero is a great inspira'ion to us all. You have brought 
luHire on Indian womanhood. May you be long spared to us. 

'I'here a’e many grave prttblems facing us today. The war of the great powers 
is still raging furiously, and it is exacting greater sacrifices from the people. Al- 
tliough we have no concern with tiic war we have been dragged into it. India has 
made great sacrifices both in men, money and material. We are experiencing 
great hardships in travelling aid getting the daily necessiiies of life. No one 
appears to worry about the needs of the people ; and there appears to be no pros¬ 
pect of any improvement in the situation. All round, we see distress and famine 
IS stalking Bengal and other parts of the country. It is a matter of shame for our 
rulers that in a vast agricultural country like India there should be such famines. 
It is imperative that under sindi eircumstances we should know what is our duty. 
1 hope the Conference will give right and proper guidance in this matter. 

1 am aware that In<lia is a vast country and there are numerous difficnlties in 
our way. We arc divided. 'I'here are provincial, lingnistir* and o her differences 
which come in the way of our progress. But if we a])pr.)ach our te.sk in the right 
spirit I am sure we can accomplish it, AVe have a gnat tusk awaiting us in the 
villages. Owing to certain difficulties we have uot been able to give as much atten¬ 
tion to this qiustion as it deserves. The vast niasses of village women are illiterate 
and ignorant. 'They are like frogs in the well. 'Ihcir outlook on lire needs to be 
liberalised and broadened. In this task we have a duty to txi'iorm. You have set 
up a committee to deal with this problem. But 1 think greater emphasis should 
be laid on this work than hitherto. 

The Coiifertiicc jiuhlishes a magazine “Koshni.” Many people do not know 
anything about it, indeed they have not even heard its name, because it is in 
English. 1 trust that it will be published in Hindi. 

As a result of the war many educated middle class girls and women have 
secured employment. It is necessary to utter a word of caution tliat in this going 
forward there would be no blind imitation, for such imitation would not hel[) tbo 
promotion of culture. It is equally important that there is no neglect of the 
moral side of education. It goes without saying that strong morality and character 
are essential to success. 

There are several women’s organisations functioning in this country. I think 
that there should bo a close co-ordination of their efforts. If they all worked in 
unity and under a single organisation and direction we could achieve better 
results. 

Once again T extend on behalf of the Reception Committee a warm welcome 
to the Delegates and Visitors to the Conference. 1 hope you will excuse us for 
our shortcomings. Let us hope that by the time our next Session is held the war 
clouds will scatter away, and there will be harmony and peace in the world, 
and India will acquire its proper place in the world under the guidance of the 
apostle of peace, Mahatma Gandhi. 

Visitors’ Speeches 

Mrs, Urmila Mehta^ Hon. General Secretary, then read the report of the 
activities of the Conference for 1942 43. after which in accordance with the 
announcement of Shrimati Kamaladevi, visitors* speeches were delivered. 

Mr, M, R, Masani, the Mayor : I would like at the outset to say that while 
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two days ago I had the pleasure of welcoming your President-elect and members 
of the Standing Committee to this city on behalf of the Municipal Corporation, 
now that I understand a large number of delegatea has come in. T would like to 
convey to them as well the warm welcome which the citizens of Bombay would 
desire me to give them on this occasion. It is all the more pleasant to welcome 
you all because in a way this is the first time since August l942 that we are having 
a gathering of this nature in the city. One cannot help looking back and being 
reminded of occasions of this sort in the past which are no longer permissibie in 
these dtys in our country or in our city. You have brought added life to (he city 
and raised the level of its con scions ness, and in that sense your Conference has 
contributed to our civic life. 

Having said that, I confess to an amount of bewilderment as to the capacity 
in which 1 and my distinguished fellow-citizens who are invited here today are 
before you. I can only surmise that our capacity is something approximating to 
that of fraternal delegates from a fortunately non-existent All-India Men's Confe¬ 
rence. (Laughter). At the same time, the fact that the mHjority of the speakers 
on the opening day of the All-India Women's Conference should be men is one 
wliich cannot but appeal to the vanity of the mere male. 1 do hoT)e it means an 
admission that even when you foregather, you cannot really do without us. 

There are just one or two points made by the retiring President and the 
Annual Report of the General Secretary to which I would like to draw attention. 
The first point, which was made by Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, was that this 
is non-partisan organisation, 'i hat is a point which is well worth stressing, because 
1 think that is the secret of the successful growth and development of the ( onfe- 
rence. I think this Conference is bound to grow and become more and more 
powerful as a factor in our national life only to the extent that you can mauuge 

to retain that non-partisan cnaracter. We have seen unfortunately in the case of 

certain other organisations of this nature, whether they were of the workers, 
peasants or students, that they have all come to grief because of attempts in a 
certain quarter to permeate and capture those organisations for partisan ends. I do 
hope that your Conference will be able to survive any such attempts and repel them 
firmly and will keep its broad-based national character. 

The other point is with reference to the Becretary’a Report pertaining to the 
Abraroa Training Camp. That Camp has set a very fine ixample of what your 
Conference can do to meet the growing demand for trained women workers of 
various kinds in our countryside. Tliere is a growing need for doctors, teachers, 
nurses and technicians of every kind, including those in social services, as well as 

engineers, chemists and others. And that want has to be met. When one reads of 

a plan like the Fifteen Years Plan, what one is worried about is nc^t wlicie the 
money is going to come from, but where the men and women are to come from, 
because such a plan rfquires laks of trained technicians, both men and women, of 
various kinds. 1'oday, those men and women simply do not exist in sufficient 
numbers in our country. For every doctor we have today, if we are to reach the 
United Kingdom's standards, we need at least l6 doctors. And for every nurse we 
have in thia country, we need ^^20 nurses if we are to get anywhere near the British 
standard. There is such a terrific leeway to make up, and 1 do hope that you will 
follow the example you have set at Abrama and have camps throughout the country, 
in every province, and turn out a large number of women, trained in social and 
other sciences, so that when our country is free to embark on big plans of develop¬ 
ment, women will be there, to take up the work. I wish your session every success, 
and, apart from being useful, I hope you will find your stay in Bombay pleasant. 
(Cheers). 

Afr, Bhulahhbai J. Desai : Madame President, Delegates to the All-Iridia 
Women's Conference and Friends, I myself wonder as the last speaker has done as 
to the actual place I occupy when f ana iuvited to attend the Conference. If I was 
asked to do so as a survival of those who used to hold what were euphemistically 
called social conferences at the end of every session of the Indian National Congress, 
then I wish to repel the suggestion. For I am one of those who feel that the pro¬ 
gress of the nation, and particularly our own, no longer depends on the vicissitudes 
through which other couiitriea passed in the experiments of halting nature which 
were their fate. We aland today in a very different world in every sense of the 
term. While there is the shadow of a world war, there is also the irigt)iration of a 
great example of the greatest experiment of a stupendous character in the applica¬ 
tion of freedom and equality to the relations of men and women and men and men 
in the world’s history* It is that experiment which is the outetaoding event of this 
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war, and of this world. And it is that experiment which ts goinf? now to be 
fore-runner of the work of reconstruction of society in the human world. For it is 
not by means of halting, individual measures that we are going to rejuvenate and 
revitalise this land, where no doubt in theory, in times gone by as was pointed out 
HOinetimes ago by the retiring President, tliero was an acceptance of the equality of 
men and women ; tlicn there was i)eriod of intervening darkness when women fell 
buck, fell behind and fell into a state when the world began to look upon them 
with a ceiiain amount of askance. It is not therefore fiy retracing this step, but 
by entirely reorganising our life that the women of this country are going to lead 
the world. 1 feel if you look at the w iy in which the pri)bleni of women in India 
has during the last 25 years beer tackled, I think it deserves a considerable arnout 
of congratulation. For there never was what may be called a militant movement 
which speaks for the fact that there was never any reHistanco to the claim which 
they made. An equality in the s))here of life, an equality fur the purpose of doing 
their duty, and service to mankind, an equality claimed as the result of works, is 
an eipiality which could in modern times be never resisrc 1. It is not a mere 
matter of liistoricul anaeiironistn. but it is a case in which we f^lt that in tliis 
country we escaped the vicissitudes of militant womauhood in other lands, and tor 
tlie simi)le reason tliat it proceeded in a manner which evoked not merely the 
eutlmsiasm, but the assi^turice of lucn whom you have invited here to address yoii- 
'riiey feel that it is nut by assisting you that they have done anything, but they 
realise that you have made your own i-nigresh unimpeded by men so far us this 
country is ciuicerncd. It is a silent and tacit recognition of a i)riuci[)le which the 
world learned affer a great deal of time and troulile 

Foi that iV'is.'.u i hel, Hiiiiidiiig before you today ami looking back to }Our 
work for the last 17 years, it is a great ]ileaaure to lif»d that we stand where v^o 
stand today where no question (tun be raised. If y(»u look at the history of the 
last three or four years in the matter of franchise, the other day counting it over 
1 found that while in every eouutry, even in the Euroiieaii world, tliere was the 
(piesti'Ui whether franchise shcuiid be granted or not, ve had a franchise of one 
in every ten women throughout the country. I do not see any reason why there 
shonld not ho the adult franchise applicable to women as well as men. IJow they 
W(Ui the last el etions is a matter of history and u matter of great satisfaction to 
me ; it is a matter for great pride in the way in wliich they acquitted themselves 
so far as the organisatiou of the national life of this country is concerned, 

I also wish to add a word about what was stated in regard to one of the 
matters in which the Conierenco holds a strong opinion. That is, with reference 
to the pending legislation, as regards the rights of women as they are called, I 
would prefer to call them tlie restitution of their actual position. AVhether it is 
the matter of intestate succession, or whether it is the matter of marriage, the 
apfdication of correct ])rinciple8 of life is an obligation and it is not a matter to he 
begged for. dhere are before the Assembly two bills, the Hill of Intestate i^uecession 
where ungrudgingly they have recognised the right of inheritance of the sisters 
along with their brothers in almost every sphere and every grade. There is also 
before the Assembly a Bill codifying the Hindu Law on the question of marriage. 
It deals with two types of marriages, the sacramental and the civil, but even in 
sacramental marriage, the principle of monogamy is sought to be obligatorily 
enforced. q"he principle, while it appears revolutionary, will restore that self-resr ect 
and dignity to man and woman vdiich alone will place us in the position in which 
we wish to be placed before the world today. 

There are other matters which will arise before the Conference, but so far 
as 1 am concerned, I feel that there should no more be any argument about 
princip'ies. The world has seen, as I said, stupendous experimental success of the 
ajqdication of equality and freedom in all spheres of life and how it has vindicated 
itself in the vindication of freedom and democracy today. Let us now under the 
inspiring guidance of the application of this principle proceed so that our sisters 
will have no cause to say that Indian men did not assist in the restitution of their 
society, in the rehabilitation of their own life and in the reconstruction of the 
future which belongs to this land as much as any other. I thank you for 
the invitation. 

Mr. Justice M. C. Chagla : Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen, I have 
ceased to be a politician and I no longer understand politics. But without under- 
stonding politics I do realise that our country is at present passing through a 
peiiod of frustration and disilluBionment and 1 congratulate the All-India Women’s 
ibonference for not falling a victim to the prevailing atmosphere. 
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One bae only to look at this j^athering to realiep how lull of life and 
enthusiaBm the All-India Women’e Conference is. The one great ap]>eal that this 
conference has for me is that it hae created a platform wliere united 'womanhood 
can stand. Women of all communities, of all castes, and if 1 may say so of all 
races, from different parts of the country have come and sat on this I'lrtt.fonn, and 
as the previous speakers have pointed out the main feature of this conft r(Mu*j in 
that it is a nationalist, non-partisan institution. If Indian men have faded to 
create such a platform, all the greater glory to Indian women. (Applause). 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am sure that women of India df) not claim any 
rights as women. The rights they claim are as human bcijj|.’8 ; they want t.o 
have the same rights as men have. The rights th{?Y claim are legal rigids, civic 
rights and economic rights. They claim thid they should liave the same legal 
status in society as men have ; they claim that they should have the Srtiuc rights 
of citizenship as the men have ; they claim that economically they Hliould not be 
dependent upon the father or the hushand, but should he iFide!)eiulen‘ nun- 
units. I feel certain that there is no danger of the Intlian VVomen’H Conftuvu, e 
constituting itself into a separatist body. For Heaven’s sake, we do not wact 
any more differences in our country and we do not v^ant a sex war between m-n 
and women. 

It is my profound conviction that social rcfnrin can only i>e achievcil by 
women. Men are not sufficiently interested in social reform. 'J'hoy may be 
interested in the political freedom of the country ; they nii.y be intercrtk'd in 
economic or industrial advancement ; hut so fur as soi-iid reionu is concerned it 
leaves them cold, because our present soidety is a nifin-medc socicry ; unn luivc 
made the laws and have administered them and even if tins wtrild is in a mess 
it is a masculine mess. (Laughter). But it is time, bubce ami gkntlcraen, that 
women redressed the balance of the old world. All that they (-iairu is that tlie 
society of the future should he a society which must, be made jointb by jiis n 
and women. The laws which should govern society juust be laws imiteiily 'made 
by men and women and 1 do not think that claim is too Jiighly placed. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the previous HpcHkerF, wondend what role exactly 
we speakers were supposed to play on this platform. 1 can odcr an c^i'lanation. 
When Madam President instead of first delivering her preHidciiiiBl address asked 
us to speak I realised that we wore to })lay, to use the language of the theatre, the 
part of curtain raisers and that wo were to precede ilic going-up of the curiaiti 
for the presidential address. 1 shall be the last ]'erHoii to stand between the 
audience and the raising of the curtain. 1 am sure that during the term ol oll’e ti 
of your new President the conference will reach greater snecesH. 

Mr. B. J. Wadia : Madam President, Ladies and Gcntlemeu, nu beluilf of ‘iie 
University of Bombay 1 welcome the Women’s Oonfenuce to the City of Bom'nay. 
and wish it every success. 

1 have a grievance ; but it is not against the President for Imvi(»g ci>ang(d 
the programme. My grievance is against the organisers of the ])rogu\miue, because 
when I asked what I was to speak on, I was to.hl- -‘Nothing in j»ariiculiii ; you c.f.n 
speak generally and say a few words.’ (Laughter}. 

I shall therefore, say only a lew words, ami will stand aside for .Madam 
President to goon with her speech. In this w'urld, and at this particular imnncni. 
we are going through enormous changes. M’e take new views of the j'ast, we 
entertain new views and ideas of the present, and we are making any i umbor of 
plans for the future. ISo that we are entirely in a state of flux.” Ir* the West, 
especially in England, women had to fight long to attain the position wliich they 
have attained. They got the right to vote after many years. Having; got the right 
to vote they also wanted a change in the rights to membership of pro|)erty. ’I’he 
old adage of the law was ‘husband and wife are one’; but the wife retorted : ‘The 
husband is the one and not I.’ They gradually got many cbangeH made in 
their favour. 

In India things have not yet attained that stage. In England women have 
attained the stage of absolute independeucc ; but J do not comment it as. ideal, 
that men should be independent of women and women should be independent of 
men. I would rather that there was interdependence between the two. Without 
the two combining, no progress will be possible. 

I am sometimes told that education is making enormous progress in India. 
Judged from the larger number of students attending schools and colleges, that 
may be so, but the statement is not borne out by the figures of literacy in the 
country. la g country in which only 12 per cent of the population is literate the 
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prnp^reBS of education cannot be said to be satiafactory. In citieB like Bombay the 
number of ^irla attending; collepea is on the increafie, but in the villagee, which is 
the real India, the pro^TesB of literacy ia very slow indeed. I am looking forward 
to the time when thia progreafl will become more rapid, and I am_ sure that you 
ur(‘ all alao looking forward to the same end. 1 am aure that with the removal 
of the dead hand of the past, and when the tyranny of custom, tradition, and 
snpcistition, ia no moie, our women will make greater progress in education, 
which will ultiinately lead to their emancipation. 

Some of you may have heard, if not studied, what is known as the Sargent 
scheme of education. It is a colOBsal scheme involving a colossal sum of money, 
and I for one am not ho very optimistic as not to care where the money comes 
from. TTiuiouhtedly, an army of men and women teachers will be required, and I 
am sure that amongst onr educated men and women we shall find many able and 
willing to teach. The right to vote is important, but it is not everything. In 
countiics like France. Swdtzi rland, Syria and Egypt women have not got the vote. 
iOvery thing docs not depend on the vote. Much depends on the social position of 
the women. In ('hina they say the wife rules the husband. I do not know how far 
it is true, hut I read somewhere that there is no country where there are more 
hciqierkrd linsbantlri than in Chinn. (Laughter). What is really required is that 
tl e iiositio!! (d wonu ii should he equalised, and for that purpose we welcome the 
tlifrercul refoims relating to ]toftition of inheritance, divorce and various other 
mnitcrs. 1 especially l iok forward to the amelioration of the position of widows 
hi'CHiise I cauDol. fi.iv'ct (he words of Swami Vivekanand when he said : ‘I shall 
have Oil le^pict for any religion in tin* world, which does not wipe a widow’s tears nor 
lonii; a inoiscl oi food to an orj'han's mouth’. This was his great ideal. That is 
the nh'al which we in India mnst look forward to. 

loiod has become a great jirohlem in India, and when we think of the work 
d me hy v.omcii in the Ih ngal and Bijapur erisis, we men will never grudge the 
fKU ii; done (o the women for the great ])art they have played in this humanitarian 
word, i am sure we shall soon have many more workers amongst us and when 
we Hindi luive the reu! emancipation of women, men and women will become inter- 
depce <eht. It. ih a tniiHin that no country can advance unless its women, the 
iTio'’#OH (<r It lure i^ueratious advance. We are all looking forward to a large 
jiir ilpr j f'duciitioiud activity. 1 do not believe in, what they used to call in 
tor,: times bluc'siockiiigs, nor do I believe in what they now call the highbrows ; 

))ut there is a ttuden-y amongst our women graduates nowadays to ride the high 
horse, spccudly when they get higher honours in the University examinations 
tiion some of our boys do. I have no respect for highbrows, but 1 look forward 
to wiuucn wiio will not only give us the educators of the future, but above all 
vho will ]u\iducc the servuuts who will serve in millions upon millions of Indian 
homes in the village where their work is most necessary. Madam President, I 
wish your (oiiffTencc great success, and 1 thank you for the great honour you have 
done me by asking me to address it this enening. 

6Vr KSi/artnh J\ttk<v : ^'hrimati Kamaladcvi, Mrs. Pandit, Lady Thackeraey, 
DciCLUitcH. huiu'H fiid gentlemen, 1 have no complaint to make why I have been 

:>k<(l to Si ciik on this occasion, nor why I have been asked to speak before the 

1‘resident lias delivered her address. I am only anxious that I should not detain 
you and delay your iM’sriiig the I'rceidential address. 1 shall, therefore, try to make 
my obHorvatioiiH as brief as poHsible. 

During; the last quarter of a century the Women’s Conference has done 
great sfrvico to the country. They have brought to bear considerable influence 
upon the conHidcration of many })olitlcal and social questions affecting the country. 
’Ibey have also been a source, a B]>Ting of popular imagination and popular 
ideas. Women’s associatious have done great service for the political rejuvenation 
of the country. 

'^i'hc only question to which I shall now address myself is in regard to the 

social and legal status of Hindu women. 'Iheir rights and liberties have been 

curtailed ou account of archaic rules of Hindu Law which were framed centuries 
ago. They are inelastic, wooden, and antediluvian. They have no relation to and 
are not in consoiiance with the present environments of society. 

There are two forces which militate against the progress of Indian woman¬ 
hood. The first is the pursuit of out-of-date customs and the tendency to maintain 
inherited traditions, and the second is the preservation of archaic laws by judicial 
deciaioiib. The remedy against the first is education of public opinion by means 
of the press, the public platform, and by meetings like this. But with regard to 
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the laws of inhcritence or laws of marriage they have become quite fixed and 
static as the iTPiilt of rulings given by final judicial decisions, and thet^e rulings 
are now in force throughout the whole country. ’The only remedy against the 
mischief caused by the iirtscTvation of archaic laws by judicial decisions is throi'|.h 
legislation. 1 will gi\e one iuhtunce of how the ancient texts weie framed and 
bow the Vedic* texts were mie»]])li<d. Ihere was a Vtdic text which related to 
the prohibition of participation of Son,a juice by women on account of their w(»k- 
nesB and it was niiBa])pli(d by Lodhayana who laid down cm the strcngih of the 
text that women were nol entitled to any portion of the inheritance. Mann, 
another lawgiver, came to the conduhion that women were incompetent and, tljcrc'- 
fore, not entitled to get any eliau* in the inherilfuice. ] have rejfon to believe tliut 
if Mann and Lodiniysna weic i resent at this gathering they would have modified 
their opinions as regards wcjkucss and incompetence of women, I am quiu> 
sure that the force of ]'ii)>lic (']iinioii geiurated by women's associations will be 
instrumental in wilbsUiiiding the (pi osition which is ])rcvalent in some ports 
of the country. Already th< cflorts ot wemen’s apso(;itttic''ns ha^e borne fruit. In 
the past tliey Iiave been resjtoneiblc for shaping hgislation, and I have no doubt 
that in the near futnre tluy v*ill succeed in attaining the ideals which they 
have ill view. 

It IS a matter of satisfaction tliat the flau Committee was appointed. Its 
re*appointmcnt was the direc t result of the ngitution carried on by the Womci/s 
Conference. Another infMance in which women Bucc-essfnlly carried on agitation i.- 
the Bombay lyogisiativp Assenddy v\a8 Mr. Desai’s Bill oi Adoption which had i ; 
be given u]j on account of ttuir o]>position. TJic Women's Conference and the 
associations atliliatcd to it have been doing immense service to Indian womanhooci. 

The Ban Coniniittcc has fc^rtunately now submitted their wcll-eonsidcrecl 
views in the two ihlls, one iidating to intestate succession and the other to mar¬ 
riage. I'he criterion of the civilization and culture of any socdely is lo bo judged 
from the ])OHilion acc'ordc^d to the woman by that society, and 1 think the Buu 
Committee has done a great service to Indian womanhood by providing: rules 
of inheritanc^e and marriage wliich are in consonance with justice and equity. 
In the civil form and also in the case of the sacremental form of marriage it lues 
been provided that monogamy shall be the rule. In the case of inheritan '' the 
Rau Ccunmittoc has recommended that the daughter should got a share sini^‘^‘aue- 
ously with the son. •’ 

In the past womriTw erganisatious have done great service in the cause of 
education, but this work is more urgently needed in the rural areas than in tbo 
urban areas. 1 should like, therefore, to siigcst to membf'rs of this conference Hint 
they should exlciul tin it activities to rural areas, where much woik remains to be 
done. I hey shonid aii o coiisiclcr Mr. Sargent’s scheme of education so far as it 
affects women. 

In conclusion, I would aiqieal to the members of tb.c conference to go on 
agitating till they (fcurc r.qurdity ot status and equality of op](ortunuy in the 
competition of life, and equality of rights and oldigations, whic*h aie tlu; guiding 
principles in determining the. status of woman which iu its turn is the true indi-x 
of the civilization and culturei of any society. 

Shrimati Kamaladevi then read her Presidential address. 

Presidential Address 

Friends, T should like at the outset to offer our sinecrest sympatlues to 
Hhrimati Vijaya Lakshmi I’undit, our retiring President, in the iiTcpaiabJc loss - 
has sustained, and send our greetings to Mrs. Margaret CouHins, who may be jin-iiy 
called the founder of this Conference, now lying on her sick bed, to wish her a sjieedy 
recovery. 

Although the women’s movement has fairly advanced and matured, I feel the 
need today more than ever to restate its case, because of the continued misunder¬ 
standing of its nature and growth by a large number of men and quite a few women 
alike. The women’s movement is essentially a social movement and part of the 
process of enabling a constituent part of society to adjust itself to the constantly 
changing social and economic conditions, and trying to influence those changes and 
conditions with a view to minimising irritations and conflicts and making for the 
largest measure of harmony. ’I'hus it operates as an integral part of the progressive 
social structure in the broadest sense, and is not a sex war as so many mechani¬ 
cally believe or are led to believe. For the issues' round which it revolves, such as 
right of votes, inheritance, entry into professiens and the like, are an intrinsic part 
ol the bigger issues striving to overcome the prevailing undemocratic practices that 
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deny common rights to certain sectionB of Bociety. It is therefore a comrade to the 
Btruj^gle of the backward castRA and the 1oih»: oj'prcK^tMl claBses Reeking alike i • 
rc{;ain the lost inheritance of man’s inalienable rifihis. To t;ivo it any otbet 
interpretation or Hhear it ofl’ to ia -lap- it fjom tlu; mam enrreot, is Bociaily injiirions. 
It is equally orroncooB to h-ild uc. “na nre of man” nsjtonaii>lc fm‘ worn* ii s 
disabilitie?-. and ;.,ivp tlic wonr'n’fi raovcim’nt. au vturi-man t\vist. It is the natnic 
of our pocicty whi'di in at fault and mir drive iue-* to be directed agaijist I'anlty 
rocial infltitutioriR. 

I'he women’s movement, therefore. docB rnh Brek to mukc .wonifU rithcr fi^b! 
men or imitate tiiein. It rati)cr scck-^- to msld into ti» m a con-cion-nc bs of iln ir 
own facnlti(!s and tnnetions and cfcut> a f. i «: )'.• o: the otiicr sex. Tims 

alone can soc'lcty bo condjtioni.d >ncc;.-t tiu- tv^n i,- if[r':d-'. To til ,'om'n 

theoretically and prrtcti<*ally iiU.o s.-in'mf', woin.--i I. .’-‘ tw b mic/. irr.Lo d ie 
develop their uifts and tuleiits. 'IhiH las. t}itr«fore- in bi osc ni t e main } lank-^ 
of the movement. 

Cios'. iy ullicil to t-vlhc cf'mu ll;e v,im ids ■*.’ v it'., aV.so the 

value alloLtrd to the Mvimfin’K cceimmi:* uorili. Tl^e '-orn- i, , ;e:i i t- lo stftH iron: 
is tlic rr' 0.:jiiti'Ji of the Fivial divit-i ,n of Ldiour bctv'C ; ih ' t ix s v !i:;^-ivw 
tlie lie diic.ci. to tbe mid lie and upper ct-j'-s '• •m c;u«<j’' < ! Mirm n ; d niicsiic and 
floidal parubitcM, livinji; of! tludr hiiRbands end e. iM’ibU'iwc nriidni!. \V omm power 
is hasic and the woimm must be reeoenised as a s i. i I and (.cf m ini'- lae'. 'r on in r 
own, not as an assisuint to man. Little rC'-',-nised am tin- t:eii‘-.''fl 'us lab oirs id 
the hoiis<:vvife and even in the moHt highly ioduBfii; lised c u.'Orii -, Poiifcic-L'0| ii i: 
still remains the major induhtry, and llm hoiiMcwi^es siijl toiin »i;c iiiejoiily. do 
stalf hiandly that vornan pro<lnceh childten ainl leiiis li.e.o. cocks ioml, (‘iettiis, 
washrs, is me. (!noii;;h. Accvirdine to iutlnstrial eeonon.y f oiodncca labour iHo-is v, 
and labour power is basic, for, without it none ot iln* o'koid-^ ot pow- r can I'C 
made to operate. Put that too is not ptiod ermuidi. die hoiisev.ift is as mindi fd 
a woikiinj; woman as a itudory worker. Mieexpnels nur - vm rey and tin e ami 
skill in the ]u'odnction of ('ontino«iiti<s than the niiionised, let-Oilly tuoteerecl vvoikt-r, 
for hv'r hours are nnlimitcd and h(*r tools co/unticss. Tradilton hsis alwayr' tended 
to place a lower value on f,*ic home ptoduciion and sir\i''e'j Om; ro.soii may he 
LnciUisc simh ^oods Mid services (ho not come r.n tl muilc.: bn, mily cater to tlie 
lamily j^roup as consumers. Yel, really sj'Cfdcin^, this very lent should make tin m 
as one writer says “Ihicelcss,” For, since society dcp.ends npoti the family not I'mly 
f(tr bioloji;ical perpelnation but cnUnral as well, woman us the jAuardian of tlur 
home and one of its stabilising fjict(»rs, will also continue to rcmiun “I’l’iccless,” 
'I be trajicdy ifi that its very non-pecuni.nry and noncom}i;'titivc characior has 
lov(ered the prestic.i of the woman’s role. Jdiisbands who ciuim they “6iij)port” 
their wives simply becansc the latter do not brin^A home a | ay ciictine, are heiiiL; 
anti-social, nnscttini'; tlie barmonions social (quiliin’ium and breakini;' social 
solidarity, h'or it is time society recojinised that every hoiisowile supports hvrsvlf 
il’.oniAh she may not scratch at a desk or run a machine, by the social labour siie 
performs and the contribution she naiikcH towards the iiiuintenanee of the liorae and 
its ha]qiincss. 

The entrance of women into extra-domestic activities has to be welcomed, for 
it provides a wider Held for the w imeii’s talentH, l)reaks the relative se^rccation of 

the women as a sex, relaxes the reBtrictions that otherwise narrow women’s fnne- 

tions. What is straniAo is tha‘ as lon^ a.s woman contineH herself to her domestii^ 
(IniicH, she is cenbured as a burden on man, whereas if bIio tries to earn a livelihootl 
outside the home, she is equally condimincd ns a competitor of man, trying to take 

his livelihood away from him. Truly did Robert InprsoU say that a fact will 

lit ali utlnu' facts, but a lie will fit uothinj!; excejit another lie made expressly for 
that purpose. Correctly viewed and rijAhtly interpreted, the women’s movement is 
found leBtiiifA on a Bcientilic basis, shaped by a rational ideology and indispensable 
in the social sebeme of things. 

d'he field cf (qieral’ons that lie before the Conference is ever-wideninp:. Many 
varied activities beckon and the temptation to rush in all directions is Ihit 

like an autumnal matron who has developed a hig;h sense of discrimination but 
not lost her yi^uthful vij^our and enthusiaam, the (Ymference would do well to 
concentrate on a few items and do them well. First in importance I would place 
the traininji; of social services, bo eminently needed yet so grievously neglected. It 
had been my privilege to have my modest little experiment in this field accepted 
by the Conference. The ready response and co-operation it received from other 
organiBatioiiB, workeiB and the public beartena me once again to appeal to the 
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provincial branches of the Conference to make this one of the chief projrrftmm< a 
of work for the year, with any necessary modifications in the original scheme. 
Closely allied to this is the necessity for training women in handicrafts and foster¬ 
ing hand industries. Those of our branches who are already working in ihia 
direction, one of them even turning out pajier, will testify to the utility of sm li 
ventures. 'Jhey will provide a means of livelihood to many helpless women. 
Incidentally, they will add to the industrial production of our country at a time 

when it is not able to meet our needs. Every Branch should initiate whatever 

industries can run best. In such undertakings, I am sure, we can always count ()tt 
the help and co-operation of other experienced bodies who are already in the field 
but who do not attempt, specially, to train and employ women, a task this 
Conference is best fitted for. 

As essential and as scarce are the health-services, particularly nurHing. A 

rough set of figures say, there is one ISurse for every bC.OlX.) people or to squart.' 

miles. The Health visitors arc about one per H,r»0,(K.)0. The maternity and cioM 
welfare movement is mostly a week-end show and the entire country can boast of 
only 8 (j 0 centres to cater to such a vast area and population. All this makes uo 
appalliiig pict’r*^. While admitting that the Women’s Conference is not the b ndy 
which can build up a complctr health service to meet the country's icquireuu nS, 
I feel sure it can make a small but appreciable coiitribution. It can recruit woi'iin 
to the uu’-siiig ))rofcfiBion, encourage many more girls to take courses in jiiiMic 
health, nursiiu, first aid, industrial hygiene, etc., and also get more of sm b 
courses intiT.luccd into our educational and social institulioiis. It can help to 
organise sboncr courses in the tremral princif>les of nursing to meet the pref-i'M' 
emergency in tiie country. At (lie same time it should agitate to raise the Btanii!.! ' 
of housing cllowauce, training and pay of the nursing staff, with a view U) 
popularise Laid s(>(*uie social recognition to this long despised but m(>t noble of 
professions. The (k)iiferencc can also organise relief units out of the avaii^dn't 
material and ci;-opcra‘e with such bodies as the Women’s licservc r»ledi aJ I mi 
formed by tlie medical women in I *eliii. which did such excellent service in Bengal. 
J^uch work deserves our v^,^rnlep} commendation and I can only hope that ijiin 
worthy example will be followed by other provinces in distress. The Braindits and 
Bub-Branchfs can certainly dot the country with numerous maternity and cldld 
welfare centres, creches, etc. 

Although the food problem is the most frightening at the moment and temis 
to oversbiidow most others, its causes are beyond the (lonferenee’s ]>o\vr‘r riiiuvly. 
As long as India’s ecvinomy continnos to be throtihd and i^ervcrted by foreu-’i* 
interests, hunger arui starvation must, stalk this land of plenty. Only a cnu tiii 
dcvclo])ment of its unla]']>ed veabh ba^rd on an economy dcsi^ntd to uh ei 

the needs of the peoj le by a fr<c !ndiai‘ ]^eo\'h’s govornment, can aspin* to - - 
come this dreadful sconrgo of perpetual famines. But that canuoi by any niean., 
be our final word on it. As women happen to be the regulaUns of food in ilic 
homo they should be more sensitive now than ever to the care and ]treBcrvatioii o{ 
food, avoid waste in daily consumption as also in lavish hoBi)itality whici* in tin 
present setting strikes one as painfully incongruous. Working out of balanced 
diets with the limited tilings available would also hel]>. ’J'ho worst BufiViere in tins 
tragic drama are the children. In very responsible society they have, ihc first chuin 
on the available resources, particularly milk. But today in our ronntiy thr iran 
who pays the price-gets the milk. »8o, while adults who are not wholly dependent 
on this article are able to gel large supplies and sometimes even thoughtlessly waste 
it, children who solely subsist on it are forced to go without it if they do not have 
Buflicient means. Ways and methods must be sought by us to alter this and see 
that our children, which in reality means several future generatiouB to come, are 
not hopelessly undermined. We shall be guilty of a grave crime if we do uot get 
this righted immediately. 

In catering to the daily needs of the mere man we too often grossly neglect 
the cultural side, the delicate creations in word, song and colour in which the 
dreams of mankind find expression. 'J'he Conference must realise its responsibility 
in fostering creative work. It can encourage women artists and intioduce them to 
the public. It can place their writings with publishers, articles with editors, it can 
organise concerts and exhibitions and help playwrights produce their plays. This 
would help release floods of creative streanis and direct them into useful channels, 
thereby enriching the cultural wealth of our country, a wealth which can only be 
measured by the happiness it brings to them that give and them that receive. 

Two happenings affecting women have considerably agaltated the public 
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mind :—the re-employment of women in mines and the Bills emerjiing from the 
deliberations of the Kau Committee, now before the Central AsHembly. The former, 
an act per[)Ctrated in violation of «n International Rgr*'eincnt and intense national 
fee!in^r, has rained siieh a storm of protest both in India and abroad as to bear 
t<siinri.ouy to its nr)poi)nlarity. 'Ibe (Jovernment ariiunients that no cora- 
t'MiKion is applied and that liave been inereased, liavc no r- ality. Poverty 

(1 lives f)eoi>li! to any risks. Tlie very faet that three annas a day is i-aid for surface 
\>oik as against eight annas underground is ex])lanar'm enough, t he wage even 
after this prand inercase is about Ks. If*, while the i oih r industries in 

tl’.e Ji( igliboiirhood is around Its. 2;") to i'O. In addition, do* genvral eonditions are 
very had, housing deplorable and inad^qinite. Although tlu' apiiathui against this 
s>, esinc I'.as been (•onsider;d)le, it. has not. been etlectivc, ninl n.'in: (*»’ us can rest 
ivi -h it ( ontinues. The Women’s Conference, if it is lo ]>rovt' an elective instru- 
nnnt for safeguarding women’s interests, must get women cut of t!\e mines as 
Hjxi'dily ns possible. 

All progrcPHive elements in India havt' lone drcai.ivd nf tiie es'.\Mishnient of a 
. ; nirnon national legal Code, operating irrcsp'c.dve of cast'' «ir < r-' d. ll is as a 
i'P]' towards this that wc wcleuinc the “oditi'-atioii oi C'ne Jliudii undertaken 

i)y the llau Oommiltec, and not as an end in itself. 1 hope this attempt will 
f.u tdy in the near future and give us ih*' ciitin* condifl< :ition as a coin 'ieoj picture 
iij ’tv-ail ot in bits and ]»icccfl which so easily h iid thems* Ives to distoiliou wd.erj 
isolated from the whole. 'I'he Conferemte has stipported the Jnt'‘sratp ^fucccHBi■)n 
Ihl! in spite of its inadetpiate nature, because it s'-eks to give iv'cngtiition to tlie 
M!neii>le of women’s right. It. is n-gtettabh' that in the ivlaniage Bill the barrifi’s 
cf t aste und (jntrd which have lost most nf their siuniheance in mo^lcrn society, 
ha^ not been overcome. The clause on monogamy is uelcotnc though it woulcl 
n<'l servi* the; ]»urpose without certain other c‘ unges which are envisaged. 'hhe 
Women’s (Vmferenee. along with other lihera! sec'ions of society has always stood 
for the institution of marriage. 'J'he strong al< gt'uec of womcji to this instirmion 
baldly needs reiteration, for it is proverbial, instinctively in their own interest and 
in the interest of social stability ho de. ply ingri.i.ocd in them, they will 
always strive to keep this intact, ihjt all HO(‘i< ties including the Jliiidu, 
I'ave recot' 1 'sed li*e need for mndificafiors, hi i's legal ath'mh’s. Laws have had to 
change fri4’ lime to time under eliangin...' eondilu'n.s. h":.. h-' who setk a relaxation 
in a rigiil marriage law or a law that mak»*s mih rei:cO'^ liCs',een the sexes in dis- 
p( using justiee, do not do so on liimsly grounos hut. on a deep respect for and 
uinieiFtHi'ding of the function ol law whicli is to tnahU' Ic.uuioniouH living. Where 
It heeomcH a social injustice, the need for an mijustmeni 1 uh lo be recognised by 
society as imperative. 

Some mental and verltal agitation has Inen afoot over the political nature of 
tlie. Wonieii's Conference. To a subject people politics is its very lifebreath. To 
(Ic'iy thf.i urge is to deny life. Weighed down though we may be by chains, we 
conunue to live on dreams and thoughts of fiecdiun and a stiiving towards it. To 
formulate j olitical sensitiveness into an aceiisatioig is to charge ihe organisation 
for being alive, d'he Women’s Conference cHiimu remain impervious to nuLural 
inner ureos and cataclysmic outer events. The members ot the Conference may 
have ditl'erent political atlilialions, but 1 have no doiiut they rcoreBcnt an effort i.o 
iea<*h the same cherished goal of national frecdnni by varied paths. 'I’o lose sight 
of that goal would mean the negation of the vtry this great organisation 

s'uiids for : self-respect and social solidarity. But ii. is in the very natiiro of its 
n)Io and function that it should remain non-partisan, unatinehed to any political 
tchool or parly. It has been our pride in the past to maintain that and it shall be 
our duty in the future to preserve it. Those who think and act otherwise, I have 
no hesitation in saying most emphatically, are no friends ot ihe (Vmferenee. 

Our peninsular outline has widemd into the global, with an increasing 
awareness that we and the rest of the world are hut part of a single sphere, that 
0111 * destinies arc inevitably linked, our paths interlooked. Therefore, world policies 
and events are as much our concern as our affairs, their responsibilities. War as 
much as peace reverls that the world cannot be divided into islands of fecdom and 
slavery, that the present system of one people holding another down by armed 
might, no matter with what smooth explunat ons, leads ultimately to world enslave¬ 
ment by fear and violence, and to colossal liuroan, niatorial and moral destruction, 
.lust as national freedoom is but an extension of the social fieedom, the Conference 
is fighting for, the establishment of the same principle all the world over is of 
equal interest to us. Until this present system is not only outlawed in principle 
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but aboliRhcd in ] racticp, h 11 talk of pence and freedom beecmcB traiipitory and 
nieanin}i,l(‘HR. I'eatv if- not to be achieved by armed victories or by leiii-i?'}:: to 

bcnr nnoF. bui by ibc it of the root canFcs : imperialism and colonial cx- 

]i]oitaii< ri ili»? incnHcc Ttoacc. 'loday we wittoHs the fantastic sitectncle of bi^’ 
worltl ofoiers cbdinin- to lU’bt for iho larger liccdimi am) 'iicaicc hai'oineflB of 
lii oik'.'d f' -l:?',;: 1-0 -\cu e of bJciinc f.r heiniliaticn in denying lliOK^ ^tIy ]irii:ri- 
nb-b to iiollions of ibt‘ iHOpIc tluy Ftiil connfinuc to explicit and dioninate. Jl is 
fiot idle ciirit'Hity or ebcao \vbi-*h sbapes the (picsrion that lianntH and 

.c, 4 j t . ;y I'l; likt- n ffiiiily }:h«n t : ‘ VViml about, India’’? We may well 

say ‘ *'\ ( iy(hinc!’■ v\]rdc rnp,!a< <1 crnitinnt H to hold India in ixvlitical and cco- 
( (.. 1 ‘ bondage! the rniicc Nations (u? notbii.p abort of ]H'rpi tratine. r. cido.-Ka! lie fm 
';nn-.aidty. Iiobu is rvi.r*- ib.an a test, it ir a symbol. U is the mirror in wbi. li 
tile world Hces tin sbr*p> td tluf;e^B lt> be. 'I'tulay wc arc wituessiim the fantUHiic 
.-i-.e--!iiele of two \\f\rr':i'j f'-.-ips. <’ech as^'id\u'tihiy clidininijr to tl^bl for the larjor 
ri'i b ill and ciiao r .. {f uno kiini. It is lifwiisds a world wliich rtfOLfnisea 

>bc ri;:!’'. of every na'ioM oie'cinii-ne ami rnb* its own debliny but in a co-opera- 
vive wurbi order, that tlie uomen of Indin and of the world have to strive for, if 
: nmnity is ( ve* t;^ en joy ()c('ency. p; aeo mid hsijuuncss, and world w.aiH banished 
'rf.nj :imOM’s‘- o'H’ see-ifinn,) netUa. 

Inhn- - lor!' 1 rhol.ld 5’ke to send my tbcuylps to tlv-se millions all over 
d»c world w*<M^, n, j.p.sv-' been i:rip;>ed by the ]»liebt of cboith atid firstnicti-wi, 
(ii-d wIk'Sc i ! iii'e b'- eviittd by nntfbi Hnfj'crinp, ut«d t-lb-r them sincerirl sympi;- 
tliies. It: ,'S'I i-id O', loy {bou;:h.t8 inrn to the distressed areas wii.hin our ovvu 
I'Oimland e',i ! i,.!:*- this opiiL'rtunity to pny my bumble tribute to t!u' various 
(ueatiisudons, \ >Iunte*r CwTos and indivifluals wliO a *e so BclflcFsly servinp {.-> 
al’cviate sin), ‘in-,’;. ! sluuibl like ])nrtnMdar!y lo eonjrraiulate our lien; al Braneb 

for its splefidid work in ibis terribb* dis«ress. 

’rh(‘ air is beso y vvitfi i lo.im, the sky rent \vit!i eries of pain. Civil liberfiei, 
.one of lb(' main planks o* (’-‘nferene., arc under perpetual assault. I^hadow.s 
(d' snspicioM and insui - rity deetsen s;nd ieneipeii hlaekinj.*, out those neon lielus 
m.inkimi b-d sncccedfd in liihtin- tbrou'^b the apo-s. a erowir.-p; disregard for the 
er>]Tnii('n Courtesies and l.imnoi dfceneics and a intliless fliuitn.”- of popular feelinn: 
mrlo’ a m s'kery of life, i be eontitiucd detenti n of our valm d and ii"eplaceid))e 
)t' (lers t.n-d eon-.''des vbo alcue at the helm eOnld transform the s^v-ne fi(>m 
d.- pair to l.ono m-d wf-ave e-rder out of eh los, often dulls our s])jrit and stays our 
luuui. Idii, litis very tnipff’iy Ciould iti truth galvanize ns into prealer and miph- 
li"! action, for ou; r-sponsilnluy bec.om.-F doubly prcui. 'iherc are some who turn 
t.) post-wiO' Tee'li'.'. rue'ifMi as an escopt from the 0 rr Ts of the tu'es'nl. Otbers 
ta-heve that iii b.rce seab- induslriidisanon lies Uie cure. 'Ihosc who have faii.b in 
t)'cs“ tat'iit I'flis biive only tii ehutce at some of the biplily induf-tmilised rmutriiH 
l.'> note the havoc v. roip.d t out of pricejef k nainral resources and marvellous toi bifi- 
eul opportiiuiii's. 1!unpt-r, uneiuployn-fnt, slums, human (ic.^rudation, all hear 
(d qiniit l/niinony lo this trap*dy. It is not cnoiipli to produce more. It is more 
important to dele-n ine its liasis, and the principles that will puide tlie distribution, 
in short, who couIt'oIk aitd directs tlie economy. We c-omot surely subscribe to a 
system in which many pioduecnut feu enjoy the benefit, in whirb ariifi.iial sc,ar--ity 
is created iiy ar]u!rari].\ denying: men tlie ripht to prrduee, and destroyinj.', natural 
\ raltli. Woim n c -.n liave re.al frcedmii only in a socit'ty wldch vill "uj'lmld the 
s'ruictity of life and the dignity of labour, a society which will pive every child the 
fullest op])Ortunities feu* (b vclopment. enforce and ])rac.tise those fumbiTuentnl econo¬ 
mic and social riphts tluii entitle e.v«Ty individual to a decent life, the fruits of his 

or her laliour, and the lienefits of science and culture. "i'o aehjevc this the 

Women's Conference should ally itself wuth all the propreRsive forces in the cniin- 
try and dcveloi a vital identi:y wi’h other oppressed sections of the society to 
pull its full wtipht on the side of propress in order to overcome rcaclion. Thus 
.done can It meet the pu’eseut clialleupc and ploy an accredited role in the national 
r uencration of the country. 

Resolutions Passed at the 17th. Session 

Condolence RcBolutions : 

1. This meetinp of the All-India V’omen’s Conferenee records its deep penso 
of sorrow at the nntiinely dealth of Mr. K. H. I’andit and ofh rs its In ai tfclt 
condolences to Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit in her sad bereavement. 

2. This meetinp of the A.-I. W. C. ])uts on record its deep sense of Borrow 

at the trapic death of Kasturba Gandhi while in detention and expreBses its 
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sympathy with Mahatma Gandhi and other members of the family in their sad 
bereavement. 

3. This Conference deeply mourns the death of Begum Azad and conveys its 
heartfelt sympathy to Moulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

4. This Confcrciico mourns the untimely death of Shriroan Mahadeo Dosai 
and (^onvep its syinp.uhy to liis family. 

5. This Conference places on re<toid its deep sorow at the death of Bhrimati 
Bliyainalabai I' lipiumkar, the Ihanch UepresenUtive of Kaniatak. 

t). This Cunference is deeply grieved m the ile;ith of Mr. V. M. Joshi, Princi¬ 
pal of the NVonun's College of the Indian Women h l-iiivdsity ut Poona. 

7. 'rids (^uiftTcncc (Iceply regrets tiie tloalh of Sji.. Ramauand Chatlerjee, Editor 
td Moi'eni Rcvi- }v and I'rara.^i loul conveys its syniprithy to his family. 

Children’s Homos 

This Conference (ongratulates the Bengal Branches of tlic A.-l.W.G on the 
e\ client relief work tliey liavc undertaken in 0 |)ening milk ' entres for starving 
Ciddrcn and homes for d^ i-diiit.e ehildicn. 'Hub Cted'rciifi rteurds its very great 
apprei'ialion of t'^hrin.nt i Vijiyti I.ukshmi Pandit am! 'Virs. Urmila Mi hta’s mlmirahlc 
work in jn rsiiiially visiung vilhiges idhcted hy famine, tile result of which has 
ocen lilt; lonnadon of tin .-Ml-Jrdia Save the (Miildren Committee. 

Ih^c-oniruemlationK of the Contra! Advisory Hoard of P.Iucalion 

riiib Ctinicreiict: vvei( i>meB llie Rc|>ori oi li'ic Central Advisory P>oaid ol 
I’iilncation on Po’ i-wni PducuMoiud 1 h'velopmcni as an eMbrl lowards nniversal ami 
compulsoiv education, and authorises the uppointnient of a Representative 
ConnnitU'i* to siihniit wiil in a speejtieil tinii', i)u etuisitleredi views ami iccuiunicnda- 
lions lor P'rcSLiitation h; fore the next uucting of the Staiuliiig t'omiuitlee. 

Social Scionee nnd Adult Kducatloii 

'Fids Conference r<'<‘Oinmends that tlie study of social sciences be introduced 
\ii all Htagcji of ICdueation, with particular empliasis of practial work. 

Pcaiiug in mind the neid fur bj-reud ot adult education and literacy nnd otlier 
rOciul service activities this (.’onference calls upon the higher eilucational institu¬ 
tions to dt line a scheme, wlieroby it will be incunibeiit on students to serve a 
[ii riod in one of the rtcogniued social activities before tiiey are qiialilltd to receive 
a .'.ertificato, Diploma or a tlegrce. 

Hindustan Scouts 

'rids conference is of the opinion that the Hindustan Bcout Movement 
hlioiild be encouraged and special attempts be made to popularise its women’s 
section. 

'Iraftic in Women and Children 

’riic grave economic distress in famine areas has raised a special problem 
with regard to trallii; in women and children. Advantage is being taken of the 
hclpIesBjicBB of women destitutes, who arc being enticed away for immoral purposes. 
'Ihis (.^onfcn'uce emphatically condemns such exidoitatiun and urges 

(a) that exemplary punishment be meti'd out to the euli»rits by official 
authorities, and 

(b) that recognised organisations take immediate steps for the protection and 
rc-habilitation of such women, and Government by legislative and executive action 
safeguard their interests. 

Baroda Marriage 

This Coiifercnce strongly condemns the action of the Maharaja of Baroda in 
violating the law of monogamy in force in his Btate and deplores the action as 
definitely detrimental to the progress of Society in India. 

Shariat Bill 

This meeting of the All-India Women’s Conference supports the Bhaiiat Bill 
introduced by Baji Rashida Latid' in the Buiijab Legislative Assembly. 

Women in Labour Organisations 

'Ihis Meeting of the Ali-lndia Women’s Conference is of opinion that all 
efforts should be made to co operate with other organisation, including Trade 
IJiiions, 10 help woineu workers to obtain their maternity benefits without fear 
of dismissal. 

It further resolves that the Indian Factories Act may be amended to include 
the following provisions : 

(a) Proper house equipped with separate water taps and bathing taps and 
latrines for women. 

37 
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(b) Btoole in those departments of factories in which women are made 

to labour for long hours in a standing position. 

Health insurance 

In view of the extremely inadequate provision which exists for medical aid 
in India, this Conference urges u])on the Government to take effective steps that 
medical help is made available for every citizen of this country by a scheme of 
compulsory health insurance. 

Women in Mines 

The All-India Women’s Conference condemns the action of the Government 
of India in withdrawing by a notification the prohibition on women to work 
underground in the coal mines in India, as a retrograde and reprehensible step, 
infringing a convention of the International Labour Organisation. No circums¬ 
tances justify the employment of women underground, and hence the Conference 
urges upon the Government to restore the same immediately. 

Hindu Law 

(a) This Conference welcomes the re-appointment of the Hindu Law Committee 
and hopes that, as soon as the entire Code has been completed, it will be enacted 
into law. The Conference, however, regrets the exclusion of Diwan Bahadur 
V. V. Joshi from the Committee, who is a well-known champion of women’s rights. 

(b) This Conference notes with satisfaction that the Marriage Bill was 
referred to a .loii>t Select Committee without a division. But it feels that there 
should be some provision for the dissolution of marriage under specific conditions. 
They therefore, draw the attention of the Hindu Law Committee to the urgent 
need of incorporating such provision in the final draft of the Code as a whole. 

(c) While re-aflirming the claim for equal rights for both men and women, 
this Conference supports the Intestate Succession Bill as originally introduced into 
the legislature and dcjdores the changes suggested by the Helect Committee in 
regard to the addition of simultaneous heirs, as this has resulted in the dilatory 
tactics of re-circulating the Bill. 

Civil Liberties 

This Conference reiterates the resolution on Civil Liberties passed at the 
IGth Hession of the All-India Women’s Conference at Cocanada, and records its 
emphatic protest against the continued attempt to curtail the fundamental rights 
of the Indian ])eoplt’, in ])arlicular those of personal security and free speech. The 
Conference demands : 

(a) The immediate and unconditional release of all citizens who have been 
detained in jail without charge or trial, and 

(b) The cancellation of the arbitrary and high-handed order on Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu and others forbidding them to make any public speech or statement. 

Franchise in Municipalities in Punjab 

This Conference reaHiiins the principle of equality as between men and women 
in the right of exercising the vote and, therefore, strongly condemns the action of 
the Punjab Government in depriving women of the franchise in the coming 
Municipal Corporation elections. It urges the immediate withdrawal of this 
retrogressive step, 

Atrocities on Women 

This Conference records its deef» resentment at Government’s attitude to the 
atrocities committed on women at Chimur, Midnapore and elsewhere, and, believing 
that such atrocities still occur in various parts of the country, hopes that informa¬ 
tion of specific cases will be supplied by public spirited citizens to the Conference 
authorities. 

Medical Belief 

The All-India Women’s Conference welcomes Dr. B. G. Roy’s efforts to unite 
all Medical Relief Work in Bengal under the banner of the Medical Relief 
Co-ordination Committee and extends its whole-hearted support to this partriotic 
endeavour. 

Representative Government 

This Conference, realising that the gravity of the present crisis in the country 
is the result largely of the political impasse and the lack of public confidence in 
the present administration, is firmly of the opinion that the only effective solution of 
the problem is the formation of representative government responsible to the people. 

Food Resolution 

This Conference views with the utmost alarm the food situation in Bengal, 
OriBsa and elsewhere and emphatically condemns the wholly unsatisfactory handling 
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of the eituation by the authorities concerned. It firmly believes that continued 
lack of planning by the Central and Provincial Governments, their failure to prevent 
inflation and hoarding by large stockists, and to tap Indians vast resources, and 
their inability to secure and distribute stocks are contributory factors. 

Whilst affirming that the only adequate solution lies in the hands of a 
representative Government responsible to the people, it is of oi>inion that the present 
distress can to some extent be mitigated in co-o]>crfttion with popular food 
committees by the following measures ;— 

(a) The stoppage of depletion of rural areas to feed cities. 

(b) The feeding of cities directly by Government through imports and 
surpluses. 

(c) Uniform policy of control and rationing of the necessities of life at prices 
commensurate with the economic conditions of the jicople. 

(d) Drastic steps* to stop the prevailing wide-sjircad (corruption and uns¬ 
crupulous handling whether by Government or ollicials, pariKuilarly in rural areas. 

(e) A more developed and practical form of the ‘(Jrow More Food’ campaign, 
with subsidies to cultivators to grow more food grains in preferenco to more paying 
commercial products. 

(f) Arrangements and priority for the supply of adequate milk for children 
and invalids. 

(g) The prevention of export of food-grains in the period of the food crisis. 

(h) The discontinuation of the denial policy whi(th is prevalent in lUhar and 
elsewhere. 


The All India Jat Mahasabha 

Annual Session—Lyallpur—8th. April 1944 

Presidential Address 

A reply to the criticism levelled against the .Tat Mahasabha by Mr. Jinnah in 
his recent speeches at Lahore, was given by tiir Chhotu, Kovenuo Minister, 

I’nnjab, addressing the annual session of the All-India .Tat Mahasabha at Lyallpur 
on the 8Ui. April 1944. 

Sir Ohhotu Ram said that the primary object of the .Tat Mahasabha was to 
work for the economic, educational and social uplift of the .Tats and its members 
had complete freedom to join any political organisation in their individual capacity. 
They would not interfere In the communal organisation of any community, but the 
Jat Mahasabha platform could not be utilised either to Bupi>ort or oppose any of the 
different political ideals. The .Tats could not agree to be the slaves of Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs or Christians nor could they be used as a mere herd of cattle. 

Bir Chhotu Ram went on to explain that they would be concerned with politics 
only to the extent of securing a suitable share for the Jats in the ])olitical rights 
granted under the constitution to various religious communities. Concluding, Bir 
Chhotu Ram said that ninety per cent of their programme related to the economic, 
social and educational welfare of the arts, and if, in spite of all this, some one 
unnecessarily gave them trouble, they would be forced to take up the challenge. 
They understood very well the score of religion and had full respect for it but they 
would not allow anybody to misuse the religion, 

Khan Bahadur Mohd Hussain (M.L.A.), in the course of his presidential 
address, referred to the war effort of the Jat community and appealed to them to 
accelerate their recruitment to the army for the defence of their country. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—Lyallpur—9th. April 1944 

A resolution expressing implicit confidence in the leadership of Choudhri 
Sir Chhoturam, Revenue Minister, Punjab, and approving of his political and 
economic policy and programme, was unanimously passed at the Conference, which 
concluded its two-day session in Lyallpur on the next day, the 9th. April 1944. 

Khan Bahadur Pir Mohammad, who claimed to be a staunch Muslim Leaguer, 
paid tributes to Choudhri Bir Ohhoturam who, be said, had created a great 
awakening among the Jats. He condemned the agitation launched by a section 
of the Muslims against the Jat movement. Mr. Jinnah had been misled by some 
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perBone, and had beon pereiiadod to launch his tirade against Sir Chhotnram and 
the Jat movement. Ho wan enre that when Mr. Jinnah came to the I'nnjab next 
time he would realifio hia mifttake. 

The Conference by another reaolution preatly appreciated the (lovcrninent of 
India’s “good eenpc in meeting the cultivatorB’ point of view, to a HubBtantial 
extent, in fixing the control prices of food grains” and fixing Himiiltanoously a 
minimum ]>rice bIho* 

The Conforciue puH^ed rcBohitions urging the Jats to accelerate their recruit¬ 
ment in the army and urged the Oovernment of India to set aside at least loO 
crorcH of rnpccH and diatribire tlie amount among yariouB provinces in proportion 
to their contribution to !lie ranks of tlie country’s fighting forces to bo spent (or 
the benefit of Indian soldiers on the lerminntinn of the war. ’riie Conferem r 
demanded the rcsorvatioii of a rcaHonable share in the services for martial and 
Bgricnlturnl clnHRos. 

Sir Chhotnram, in his concluding address, said that he had learnt thul 
“fatwas” had been obtained from Manlvit: enjoining ii])on Muslims not to join 
the Conference as it was being held to harm their community and declared that 
the Conference hail not been convened to injure the inlerrsts of any community. 


The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session—New Delhi—4th. March 1944 

Presidential Address 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce began its annual meeting, 
at New Delhi on the 4th. March 1944 with Kuttiarardja Sir Mnthiftit 
Chetliar in the chair. 

Before delivering the presidential address, the Kumoraraja made a reference 
to the death of Mrs. GaudJn, Paying a tribute to her, he said slic was the 
embodiment of Indian womanhood and that her memory would always lie held in 
respect for geiieratious lo come. He moved a resolution of condolence which 
was passed, the audienee standing. 

Delivering the Presidential address Sir Mutbiab ('hcMiar riderred at the 
outset to the fa\ourublc turn the war was taking on the ditreront theatres and said 
with regard to the political situation in Imliu that ‘ the Indian ('omineii'iid 
community haB alwava hehl the view, that thi' iiolilical advaneeraent of tlie ••ountiy 
has much to do with itH economic ]>roHperity. (hir (*ommercial organisati viH, 
although they may eschew active politicH cannot ufibrd to roiuaiu abholuicly 
impervious to the mar<'h of events connected with Indian fveedoin. Wi; Imve as 
patriotic Indians to assist in all legitimate and eonstitutiomd edorts that aim at. 
the political progress of the country. No one can deny tliat a calm t>oliiical 
atmosphere is an indisjienRable condition for a totalitarian war. "I'haf our country 
Bhould have been denied this ntinnspbere is indeed a tract dv. Opinions noi) dijlcV 
as to W'ho or what may be responsible for the pi'sition. A disruwhion of the 
blame to be apportioned does not at this stage serve any iip.eful purpose, j-i ii i 
need but stress here, that it is the duty of everyone to do all that lies in bis 
to end the present state of aflairs.” 

“Almost every political party and leader has demanded the rcleahc of the 
political leaders who are now kept in detention. Whatever might have been the 
justification for detaining these leaders, f feel the time has come for the (tOvitii- 
raent to release them. They should not be kept in such detention for a moment 
longer than iB necesBary. Personally, I do not think that their release would 
embarrass war efforts, and I am afraid it must have come as a great disappoint¬ 
ment to many in the country when Lord Wavell declared in the A88fcml)ly the 
Government’s decision not to release political loaders. 'There is however, hope in 
his aesuranco that the conclusmns ho has now come to may not be regarded as 
final. Everyone hopes that with the release of these political leaders it may be 
possible to form a more representative and National Government in India, both at 
the Centre and in the Provinces.” 

National Government Essential 

“When I say a representative and National Government, I mean a Govern¬ 
ment composed of representative leaders of all important political groups and 
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iutorests, and not of any one political party, however influential it may be for the 
time hein}*:. A truly National Government must embrace ail the divergent sectionH 
of tho country. What ia needed now is a completely representative Oovernment 
in which all important ]>olit,ical groups and interests are included, and which will 
aim mainly at tho ofrcctivc proHccution of the war, the defence of the country, 
and its future development. The Government must be one sworn to serve the 
country and must eschow party polities at least till tho war ends. The magnilude 
of the ismn^fl involved in this war has made every belligerent country accept the 
iMilc of a ({overinnent constituted of all parties thinking and acting as one authorita¬ 
tive and supreme body representing all sections of the people. In su(di work of 
hunnouiouH blending the Indian business community has a useful and important 
]>art to play. We arc on the threshold of tho most momentous period in history 
when the call comes to every nation to play its part to achieve a great desl.ny no*; 
only for itself hut for the entire human race. India too must respond to this call. 
Wb:*,tcver msy be the reaction in the political world to the Assemoly speech of the 
Viceroy, it must he recognised by all that His Kxeellemry was very sincere when 
he declared from his military experience that no objective could ever be gained 
without the fullest co-operation of all concerned. There is no use denying the 
diUVrences and weaknesses that at lucsent divide atid separate us. If wo have to 
gain our obj -ctive, wo must compose our differences, close our ranks and stand 
toi'cther. The ('ripps oiler is still open and it is my strong conviction that with 
goodwill all-round, the offer may not only help to unite us but also bring about 
real transfer of power to Indians.” 

This Food Situation 

Sir Mnth'Kih Choiii<tr then turned to the food problem facing the country and 
(lc}>]ored the fact that political capital was sought to be made out of the tragic 
and luirrowiug miseries of the people by different factions within India itself and 
by I’.iiliHli rciuaionnries whose undemocratic faith still stood firmly rooted in spite 
of the h'Hsons of the war and the unmistakable aspirations of the people of this 
couulry. lie traced the policy followed by Government since 1930 with regard to 
agriculture and said that they were throughout the period negligent of the interests 
of the peasant and the agriculturist, fie pleaded for a radical change in policy and 
Hfiid that the (Government of the day should always think of the real interests of 
the people of the country, 

It. was a matter of considsrable gratification that the Viceroy had recognised 
that 'the food ]>roblem must he our first concern.” What was required was a 
proper control of the prices of foodstuffs at a level which would give to the 
at- riciilturist a fair piii^e, and to the consumer, foodstuffs at a price which he could 
allbrd. llationing in ail urban areas irrespective of whether they were deficit or 
surplus areas was also necessary, if equality of sacrifice at a time of stress was to 
be imposed on the whole population of the country. There was no incoinpalibility 
between a system of rationing and harnessing it to the usual trade channels. ^It 
was to be hu|!cd Dial the policy of using the existing links of wholesalers and 
reiailers for the procurement and distribution of foodgrains, Bubject to any safeguards 
t>y way of BiM)crvisoiy control would be fully restored without any more hazardous 
amateur handling of this vital matter of food supply by Revenue oflicials. 

With regard to the Government’s drive against profiteering, the President said 
that the Federation had been whole-heartedly with the Government in any well- 
thouglit out schemes to control prices or to prevent profiteering but they would 
n(U agree to ill-conceived and ill-digested proposals which far from achieving the 
objcitis in view merely tended to annoy and harrass the general trading population. 

Problem op Inflation 

Put this problem was closely linked with that of inflation and it was only 
duiiiig the last twelve months that Government spokesmen had expressed them¬ 
selves in panicky terms of inflation. '^Their measures to counter it have been 
fipiftlly panicky and not the result of mature deliberation. Our currency has un- 
(b uhtedly expanded but it would be wrong to measure the evils of inflation merely 
on the basis of eurrency expansion. The evils of inflation lie in the mounting 
prii'es and in tho scarcity of the ordinary articles of consumption which are 
necessaries of life for the common man. To the fullest possible extent the evils of 
such inflation should he met by making available to the public large quantities of 
gold which could be obtained from the Allied Nations. As regards anti-inflationary 
measures in general a control of the price of foodstuffs and other necessaries of 
life on reasonahle levels and a proper rationing of these articles appear logically to 
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be the first step that ahould be taken by the (loveriiment to eoiinteraet in/lation. 
The next step ahould be to provide the working!: i-laBHra with those iieceBaarieH ot 
life which will help them to expend their increnecd inconieH with profit and urc to 
them Bel veB« 

“Apparently the Government of India had come to the same conclusion but 
in actual practice they seem to have entirely niiBsed the point when they decided 
to import certain conflumer goodfl as a meaflurc of anti-inflation. Without coiibuI- 
ting any of the interefltB concerned the Government of India have framed a list of 
articlea which ought to be imported as conBiinier-goodB for anti-inflationary purposeB 
and in that list of articles Johnny Walker lends all tho rcRt. It is not by the im¬ 
portation of such luxury goods which the rich want to purchase that tlie evils of 
inflation can be tackled. It is really by aflbrding to the common man what ho 
needs most and on which he can utilise his newly obtained purchasing power that 
a check can be put to the evils of inflation.” 

Import of Consumer Goods Harmful to Industrialisation 


The consumer goods which it is stated the Government had decided to import, 
not only were not calculated to check the inflationary evil but nifiy prove positively 
harmful to the growing industrialisation of the country. It may be remembered 
that Government at the beginning of the war jiromised to safeguard industiies 
which were developed during the war and it was categorically stated that the 
nascent industries would not be left high and diy to fend for tlicmsclves and 
probably to be wiped out of existence by com]Tlition. “Now that the shipjiing 
situation is a little easier and the possibilities of import ))ctter, the authorities al¬ 
ready seem to be tending towards the old practice of preferring inuuirted articles 
to indigenously manufactured articles. It is im]>erativc that the (loveriiment should 
at once declare their clear and unambiguous policy in this matter. The industries 
that have been started virtually at the instam^e of the Government, and have come 
to their rescue under dire circumstanccB must be assured that they wifi be kept 
alive during the continuance of the war period, and that they will be adequately 
Bafeguardea against unfair competition at the. end of the war.” 


Export Trade Monopolized ry Forekin Gonckrnp 
As regards the policy regarding exports trom the country, the Presiilent obser¬ 
ved that after the fall of France, the Government decidt'd, without fairuess lo 
Vexisting export and import interests, that only those who vk re doing InisiursH for 
fthree years before the war should be ]*ermitted to continue busimsB on tfie bnsis 
pf their averap during that period. '^I'his involved a ceitain amount of injusti((* lo 
ihose who had come newly into the field and also involvMf, owing to the inetliodH 
adipted by the Government the substitution in many cases of bunking houses and 
a lew shippers whose names fl])ppared in the, rcgisier of ilu* (bisl.om House, lor tl.t? 
real businessmen who canvassed orders, took the risks and were responsible for the 
roort and import trade of the country. Notwithstimding this injuHtj(‘e, r.lie ImljMi 
usineBB community rec uciled itself to this new order us a short-term arrangement. 
I^hey were now in the fifth year of the war and to-day were faced with the la« t 
that a virtual monopoly had been created for a few big importing and exjiorting 
yhouses, mainly foreign and that Indian businessmen were gradually being sqneizid 
I out altogether from India’s foreign trade. It was an ii)tobT»bh; I’Osition requiring 
{ early revision at the hands ( f the Government. It was time that a system of 
/ licensing was introduced which would give a fair share of the buBinesB to Indian 
commercial bouses. 

“Avatar of East India Company” 

In this connection Sir Muthiah Chettlar refernd to the activities of the 
United Kingdom Commercial Corj)oration in this country. In spite of repeated 
demands, His Majesty’s Government have been unable to give a guarantee that its 
activities would be ended immediately after armistice was declared. No wonder 
there is grave apprehension among commercial interests that the IJ. IC. 0. C. may 
prove to be another Avatar of the East India Company and corner ail the external 
trade of this country through its own organisation. The Federation had therefore 
asked that the Government should remove this grave injustiire and restore freedom 
of trade wherever it was possible for Indians to make direct contacts. “The least 
that the Government can do is to promote an Indian Commercial Corporation 
which will be solely responsible for the purchase of goods in this country, and 
which would, if necessary, hand those commodities at port to the TI. K. C. C. at 
reasonable prices, the U. K. C. C. then taking charge of those commodities and deli¬ 
vering them to the Government or the people of the other countries concerned. 
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This is what has been done in other countries like Australia, where the IT. K. C. C 
is not allowed to 0 [>crate internally but is allowed to take the goods at port and 
transport and sell them at reasonahlo i>rice8 to foreign countries.*' 

UtILIHATION of S l'ERLINO P A LANCES 

Sir Miiihitih (ihcttidr then turned to the question of the accumulation of 
shuling bnlaucoH in Enghuitl au<l to their poHsiblc utilisation after the war. These 
i)alances are now in the region of about ,C70(J million and may amount to £l,0(^ 
million Indore the end of the war. (Jertain articles in the newspapers and even in 
economic jonrnuls tend to give the impression that somehow or other this accumu¬ 
lation of sterling balances in favour ot India rellccts a gross profiteering on the part 
I'f India and tout it is virtually tantamount to India not having played its proper 
pait and tub'n Us share of i»urdeii in the prosecution of the war. It should bo 
icmcinhcrcd tba! a vood portion of tliest* sterling t>alances represents the value of 
goods sold by tins country to tilrcat loitain, countries of the Middle East, America 
and even Australia, h'or these?, we have had hardly any return at all by way of the 
iinportation of goods. All tlicse materials and services have practically not been 
paul for ex(‘e])L by the 1. <). I’, wimdi His Majesty’s (lovernmimt h:»ve given us and 
winch rejircsi'iitH the so-called sUrling balances. Our troo]>8 serving overseas have 
according to the financial arrangement between the (4overnmerit of India and His 
IMajcsty’s (loverniiient, to be paiel for by (ireat Britain, but we have been issuing 
"iif'co notes tow:u<ls their pay for vvliich Great Britain has again given ns only 
I. O- IJs. All these factors have gone to make up the sterling balances. Verily it 
can be stated that these sterling balances represent the toil and sweat of the people 
and the blood ami tears of millions of oiir countrymen. To turn round now for the 
vcduomist or any other paper or individuals and speak of these sterling balances as 
an unfair advantage which India has gained over England is to put it mildly to 
show rankest ingratitude possible.” 

CiiAROE OF Profiteering Unfair 

“When they talk of profiteering by India in the accumulation of these sterling 
balances, I wonder,” said Sir Muthiah ChcMiar, “whether they realise what a 
boomerang they are forging U»r themselves. Every artii-Ie supplied to the British 
Governiueut has been at controlled prices—controlled by the Government of India. 
It is well-known that from the very start of the War, the Supply Department 
through its contracts and olhcrv iHc has controlled these prices for the benefit of 
eve ry nation except our own. i wonder whether there is any other country among 
the Allied nations which has charged less for its overseas customers and more for 
the (titizens of its own country. It is in these <'ircumBtanceB that the charge is 
lightly and glibly made that India has exploited the needs of the Allied nations 
and by profiteering has built up these huge sterling balances.” 

Nfep for Building i:r Dollar Resourceb 

“In dealing with sterling I'ulanees,” continued the President, “one naturally 
comes a(U' 08 s the probh'm of dollar balances. During the war, India has had a 
favourable balance of trade with the United States and could have built up fairly 
large dollar balances. In the interest of the war effort, the Government of India 
decided that all the dollar resources should enter into a common Empire Pool, 
'fhe time has now come when this urrniigement should be reviewed and radically 
revised, 'fho Em])ire Pool has played its part; Leasc-Lend arrangements and 
reverse Lease-Lend urnuigements enable Great Britain to get its requirements 
without having recourse to dollars to any large extent. The Government of India 
should therefore built its own dollar resources on at least current balances with the 
Unitid vStates and should not allow these balances to be merged in any Empire 
Pool. Wo should like to have the assurance of the Finance Member that this will 
be done.” 

The Presidiiit then referred briefly to the international monetary schemes and 
said : We are rpiite willing to enter into any international arrangement if proposals 
arc considered, not with a view to stabilise the prosperity and the financial 
strength of any one country or group of countries, but with a view to raising the 
standard of living all over the world. It is indeed gratifying that the Finance 
Member gave the ashuranee that in any international monetary arrangements 
India's participation would be entirely determined by the interests of India alone. * 

The President also stressed the need for an early and radical revision of the 
entire transport system of the country, its railways, shipping, both internal and 
coastal, and the air-ways. 
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Post-War Reconstruction Plans 

Sir Muthiah Ohettiar proceeded to diBcuss at length the problem of ]>OHt-^'nr 
recODBtructioD of India ana eaid that the variouB problems that ittould luce us 
during the period of reconstruction would require the greatest care and attention 
in their solution and call for tha advice and recommendutioiiH oi non-ullKittl 
oi)inion to help the Government to come to a decision. He hoped th t tlio n -cons- 
truction would be planned on an all-lndia basis and that the various scin'incB (d 
reconstruction would be characterised by thoroughness, bold jdanning and u 
])roper appreciation of the needs of the country. 

Let us have no more of the blind leading the blind, obscived Sir Muthiah 
Ohettiar in conclusion. Let us have a bold and determined efFort to put tlx* 
economy of this country on a sound basis. I shall be told that all this iiccdH moi * y. 
It is common knowledge that money is always found for war but never lor a tii:bt 
against the more remorseless enemies of ignorance, disease and stai vnlion. To-day 
HI many countries bold adventurous methods of raising money for piiri uses ot 
war ns well as for national welfare have become a common thing. We in lixlia 
are willing to make all possible sacrifice in our economy, if only well considend 
plans for vitalising our national life and bettering the lot of the conitnon innn 
am placed before the ]>eople of this country so as to capture their imagmaiion nod 
inspire their faith. Such a })lan for the building up of the India of tti-inoriovv 
the long term plan of economic development for India whicli was itvenlly publihl.td 
over the signatures of Sir rurshotamdas 'rhakurdas and others. On beimH d 
the Federation and on my own, I wish to say how deeply they hav<* bud ic.c 
(tountry in debt to them by their masterly plan of economic re-constniction. 1( is 
noteworthy that in his speech to the Indian Legislature the other day, 11 10. t . i- 

Viceroy said that the Government were examining the plan with iiiUircht. d'o 
think that the plan contains a fully-hatched ]»ractical scheme complete in iMiy 
detail, is to miss the point of its importance. It gives rather a vision, an iriHpiii - 
tion. It is a mine of suggestions based on a mass of facts ( an fully n)nislmii<d 
and weighed. It is a scheme which contains within its flexible basic principles of 
rc-construction, which if wisely followed and firmly put into ])racticc, will, 1 lixve 
no doubt, assure the happiness and welfare of the India of to-morrow. It is m 
this light therefore, that I welcome the publication of this plan and congratubue 
the authors on the great and timely service they have rendered to the country. 

Resolutions 

Detention of National Leaders 

After the presidential address the Federation passed a number of rcholutiuiis. 
Kumararaja Sir Mulhia Ohettiar was in the chair. 

The Federation “viewed with serious concern” the detention of Maiioixu 
leaders and expressed the. feeling that their continued deteniion is not. pisii liable 
and therefore the Federation demanded their immediate rolcaBe iiarticulaily in view 
of the fact that problems of very grave import are facing the country the hoIuixx) 
of which hangs to a large extent on Government socuiing the general goodwill ol 
the,public. The Federation also strongly expressed the opinion that, witli the wm 
nea^ring its end in Europe, India can only find a proper place and jiluy an idlcctivi^ 
patt in the settlement of post-war problems in an atmosphere which tiie releahc 
of (these national leaders and the establishment of a National Government at tlx* 
Centre would create. 

India’s Balances Abroad 

, In a resolution on India’s balance abroad the Federation reiterated its o\)inivHi 
that India’s accumulated sterling credits should in the firstTnstance be utilised to 
repatriate British commercial investment in India and with regard to the biilance 
of sterling credits the Government of India should secure an undertaking from the 
British Government that in case the value of the sterling during or after the war 
depreciates in terms of gold, the British Government shall compensate the Itcserve 
Bank of India for all its sterling holdings to the extent of siuih deprticiation 

While noting with satisfaction the Finance Member’s announcement that a 
part of the dollars accruing to India on trade balance will bo credited to her, tlx* 
Federation put on record the fact that India has so far been deprived of gold aixl 
dollar credits as a result of the rupee being linked to sterling and of tlui dollar 
ri-quisition order. The Federation demanded that at least at tliis lab* ntigc. all 
dollars accruing to India, whether on trade balance or otherwise, should bo crcditnl 
to India’s account and that the Reserve Bank of India Act be amended to make it 
possible for the Bank to hold dollar balances. 
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Expenditure on South-East Asia Command 

In a resolution moved from the Chair, the Federation expressed the opinion 
that as the o})erationB connected with the South-East Asia Command were part 
of the inter-Allied plans based on a global strategy, no liability in respect of 
this expenditure should be accepted by the Government of India without the 
epprovftl of the Central Legislature. Having regard to the acute shortage of food- 
sliifls in the country and the growing anxiety felt about the recurrence in other 
]M»rts of the cotin try of the tragedy recently experienced in Bengal, the Fede¬ 
ration is of o]>inion that arrangements for securing foodstuffs from outside sources 
for the furtherance of the operations connected with the Command should^be made 
to avoid further deterioration in the food situation in the country.*’ 

Civil Aviation 

On civil avialion, the Federation noted with satisfaction that the preparation 
of a blue-print of air transport developments in India was luider the Government’s 
active consideration, but it trusted that these schemes would be evolved without 
tlclay in close colhiboration with Indian commercial interests and that the right of 
developing, operating and maintaining air services within the country would be 
comjdct.ely and rx lusively vested in Indian Companies, which were owned and 
controlkcf by Indian nationals. In return for grant by India to foreign air lines 
of right of free passage across India and the use of Indian air bases. India must 
he unequivochlly assnred of similar rights on a fully reciprocal basis in respect of 
eny external air lines which India at any time might chose to operate. The Fede¬ 
ration also felt tluit any foreign air line operating through India should not have 
the right to pick ii]. any of the internal traffic in India, 

War Rit^KS Insurance r-CHEMK 

Regarding War Risks (Goeds) and (Factories) Insurance f^chemes. the Fede¬ 
ration urged upon the Government of India that in view of the improved situation 
of the war in favour of the Allies and in view of the substantial aci^retions to the 
War llisks Fund, estimated to amount to Rs. 16 crores on March 31, 1954, and in 
view^ of the coni}iaratively insigniheani claims on the Fund, no further payment of 
premium under the War Risks I'^actories Insurance Scheme should be realised 
from those insured who had already paid eight instalments of the full premium 
and that the Tnk in respect of such insured should be extended for a further ])eriod 
of one year ending l\Iarch 31, 1945. While appreciating the Government’s action 
in further reducing the rate of premium under the War Risks Insurance Bcheme 
to annas two per cent per month, the Federation, in view of the improved situation 
was further of opinion that as substantial amounts had accrued to the scheme and 
as the claims against the Fund so far paid by the Government were comparatively 
insignificant, the Government should reduce forthwith the rate to half anna per 
cent Tier month. 

U. K. C. C. 

On the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation, the Federation put on record 
that the apprehensions entertained and given expression to at its last annual session 
regarding the o]>cration and the extention of trade activities of the U. K. C. C. 
were borne out by the findings of the recently published report from the Com¬ 
mittee of Public Accounts submitted to the British Parliament, which were based 
on confidential particulars relating to the working of the Corporation. The Fede¬ 
ration, in view of these findings, pressed the Government of India to take all 
])oaBible steps in their power to safeguard the interests of Indian trade and com¬ 
merce, particularly in her export markets in the post-war period. 

Fifteen-Year Plan 

Mr. Nalini Ranjam Barker moved: The Federation welcomes the plan of 
economic development for India, as sponsored by Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas 
and others as a constructive contribution towards the solution of India’s economic 
problems. The Federation accords its whole-hearted support to the fundamental 
objectives underlying the scheme, namely, a speedy improvement in the condition 
of the masses through raising their standards of living and by achieving a more 
balanced economy between agriculture and industry. The Federation, therefore, 
welcomes the broad proposals for providing the elementary needs of the people in 
regard to food, clothing, housing, sanitation, health and education, by development 
and expansion of agriculture as well as industries—basic, large-scale, small-Bcale 
and cottage. The Federation endorses the view embodied in the scheme that the 
essential conditions of the effective execution of any planning in India shall be (1) 
the mainteQBPce of the economic unity of India, (2) the eataoUahment of a National 
98 
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GoYernmcnt at the Centre, based on popular support and enjoying full autho¬ 
rity in matters economic and (3) the willing co-operation of the people. The Fede¬ 
ration awaits with interest further reports in regard to the role of the State in 
future, as well as proposals for more equitable distribution. It also notes with 
satisfaction that acceptance of foreign capital, if necessary, is to be free from poli¬ 
tical influence and interference of foreign vested interests. The Federation urtics 
upon the Government of India to recognise that the post-war economic planning 
of India must be based on the objectives, broad principles and essential conditions 
outlined above. The Federation expresHcs its keen sense of di8a])pointment with the 
machinery set up by the Government for considering schemes of ))Ost-war recons¬ 
truction and the progress so far made. I'be Federation is definitely of the opinion 
that un-co-ordinated departmental schemes in the absence of a well-conceived and 
comprehensive plan, cannot result in achieving the desired objective of a broad-based 
economic development of the country.” 

Mr. Sarker referred to the country-wide enthusiasm and interest aroused by 
the plan, which, he said, had the object of ensuring a minimum standard of life to 
the common man, certainly not to make the rich richer or the poor poorer, but to 
improve the lot of the have-nots. After describing the broad outlines of the schcnic 
Mr. iSarkar said that they had the Federation’s fullest support but the Federation 
had not had time to examine the details of the scheme, such as the priorities to be 
attached to the various component elements in the plan, the ways and means of 
financing the plan, etc. The Federation was, therefore, unable as yet to express any 
definite opinion on such details. Moreover, the plan was not complete without an 
indication ot the future role of the tSlate in economic matters as well as schemes 
of distribution. Without some equitable methods of distribution, iiidividnal income 
might not be siiflicient to achieve the minimum standard, while a minimum income 
without correlating it to prices might be meaninglcsB. 

“Our problem”, concluded Mr. Sarke7\ “is not merely one of reconstruction. 
It is essentially one of construction from the very beginning. That is wl)y we 
speak of our task as one of economic development of India and not of post-war 
reconstruction.” 

Mr. Birt.a’s Reply to Ciutkjs of Pj.an 

Mr. G. D. Birla, one of the authors of the ))lan, seconding the resolution, 

supporting the fifteen-year plan, moved by Mr. N. R. Warktr, suggested that there 
was nothing frightening about the huge investment t)roi)OBcd for the plan. After 
all, he said, the so-called economics of a country were no more than the ecoiiornics 
of a fp.niily in a magnified form. Here was a family of 40 crores that wanted to 
produce more and consume more. It found that if it was to consume more, it 
must produce 200 per cent more by the end of fifteen years. It also calculated 

that, if it could produce that much, the family members would bo able to double 
the consumption of their goods as compared with their present position after 
making full provision for the demands of the children that would be born into 

the family during the next fifteen years. The question was how to i)rodiicc 200 

per cent more. The family discovered that it needed new equipment and a larger 
amount of work from its members in order to touch the mark of the proposed 
production. For equipment they found they had some money partly in cash and 
partly in sterling. They planned to spend that money and also borrow some in 
the country where they proposed to purchase equipmei»t. But that was not enough. 
Bo they decided to put up more work with the labour of the family members to 
complete the work on equipment. 'Jhey had not bad enough to do so far and thus 
bad plenty of leisure. They did not therefore find any difiiculty in sparing extra 
time for this new work. Let us forget the words 'savings’ and created money and 
favourable balances. Let us find out what extra labour we are called upon to 
contribute to achieve our object. The answer in a nut-shell is that we do not 
need to employ more than 4^ per cent extra members of the j)opulation during the 
planning period to complete the new job. This per cent of the population 
would be more productive than the rest and thus might represent 15 per cent of 
the earning capacity of the whole population, he added. 

Referring to the Finance Members argument that, if the I 000 crores of our 
sterling resources now with the Reserve Bank of India were used for the plan, the 
backing to the currency might be affected. Mr. Biria said that the total note 
issue in England amounted to £ 1,075 million, against which gold held by the 
Bank of England was only one million that is only 0,1 per cent. Would anyone 
on that account say that the currency of England just now was not in a solvent 
position ? If sterling had no solvency about it—and this was the conclusion which 
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one would arrive at if one was to accept the Finance Member’s logic—then to keep 
sterling as a backing for rupee, surely, was a dangerous proposition ? But Mr. 
Birla did not believe that the position of sterling was as bad as that, nor did he 
think that the sterling backing made the fwsition of the rupee in any way stronger. 
Our note circulation just now amounted to about Rs. 870 crores against which the 
gold reserve, if valued at the present price amounted to about 92 crores or a back¬ 
ing of more than ten per cent. Surely in respect of its gold backing the rupee 
was in a much stronger position than sterling. And if people had not lost faith 
in the solvency of sterling there was nothing to fear about the faith in the solvency 
of the rupee. If we were to accei)t the Finance Member’s logic, then, as long as 
there was the present size of our note issue we most continue to hold our large 
sterling assets as the backing of the rupee. We should not for a moment touch 
them. For all practical purposes, that would mean that our assets in starling 
were permanently frozen in England’s favour. Could any one contemplate such a 
position with equanimity ? 

Mr. Birla concluded with a call for unity of purpose and the cultivation of 
a constructive psychology in India in order to make a success of the plan. 

Mr. C. M. Kothari (Madras) said that it was for public opinion now to 
strengthen the hands of the leaders and resolve that, however staggering the figures, 
the plan must be brought to fruition. 

Mr. //. P. Bagaria (Calcutta) thought that it would be a good idea to encourage 
intelligent criticism of the plan by translating it into the various languages of 
the (country. 

Dr. Hamid (Bombay) felt that the authors of the plan were puting the cart 
before the horse, inasmuch as the formation of a National Government was a 
condition precedent to the working of the scheme. He personally did not see any 
chance of a hundred per cent free India to carry out the scheme. 

Mr. A. i). Shroff (Bombay), one of the authors of the plan, sounding a note 
of warning to the country at large and the commercial community in particular, 
slated that everybody must “prepare himself or herself to face the hardships, priva¬ 
tions and sacrifices which the execution of a plan of this magnitude would call will 
entail for every body. Referring to the criticism that the plan aimed at strengthen¬ 
ing capitalists, he said that such uncharitable and unfounded criticism must 
obviously be inspired from interested quarters. While he would leave the actual 
working of the scheme to a future National Government he would urge the 
(lovcrnmcnt to show one or two small mercies. If the Government in terms of 
the Viceroy’s speech believed that their obiectives were the same as that of the 
authors of the plan, they should do nothing which would make it more diflicult to 
carry this plan into fruition in the future and secondly, they should strengthen 
their statistical organisation so that when the time came for the establishment of 
a rianning Commission they would have sufficient and up-to-date data to work upon. 

The resolution was passed. 

Food Situation 

qhe meeting adopted a lengthy resolution on the food situation in the country, 
which was moved by Sir Puruskothamdas Thakurdas. The resolution recorded its 
profound sorrow at the heavy loss of lives and the impairment of the health of a 
large section of people in the country as a result of tlie famine, and whileideploring 
the lack of foresight and of a co-ordinated policy on the part of Government, which 
might have prevented the calamity, welcomed the efforts recently being made in 
them for improving the situation. 

With a view to preventing a recurrence of famine conditions, the resolution 
suggested that the Government of'.India should (1) evolve-and implement an all-India 
policy for the production, procurement and distribution of food grains and exercise 
sufficient vigilance over Provincial Governments and, if necessary, direct the latter 
to carry out effectively and efficiently the all-India policy that might be laid down, 
(2) utilise under Government control normal trade channels as far as possible both 
in the procurement and distribution of food grains, (3) stop exports and increase 
imports of food-grains from abroad with a view to building up and maintaining an 
adequate quantity of reserves and (4) evolve a practical policy for the effective 
prosecution of the Grow More Good Campaign, by rendering all possible assistance, 
financial and otherwise, to Provincial Governments. Government should also consider 
measures for ensuring that prices of food-grains did not fall below a reasonable 
level, BO that the grower could always have a sufficient incentive for stimulating 
production. 
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The resolution urged the Government to institute immediate measures for the 
rehabilitation of famine-stricken areas. 

“The Press in Bengal Gagged” 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghazna'vi, supporting the resolution, conveyed on behalf of 
Bengal, her grateful thanks for the generous donations which the rest of India and 
Indians abroad had given to her. lie complained that the Press in Bengal was 
gagged, BO that full delails of the disaster could not be made public. The real 
dilliculty was lack of transport. There were no wagons, no bullocks and no boats 
available for carrying food. There was apprehension in the mind of everyone that, 
unless Government decided to give the people boats, bullocks, and wagons the siln i- 
tion would not improve. 

Sir Abdul Halim compared the methods of rationing in India with those in 
Great Britain and said that in the latter case basic items, such as, wheat and (lonr 
were not rationed. St.-angely enough, they had started with rationing basic food 
such as rice. 8ir Abdul Halim asserted that more food could never be grov n 
unless the Government furnished the ryot with agricultural machinery, fertiliscis, 
seeds and financial assistance. 

Mr. 1). N. San (Calcutta), Mr. M. A. Srinirat<av (President, Mysore Chamber 
of Commerce), Mr. lahvardas MalUk (Karachi) and Mr. D. R. Naik (Bombay), 
supported the resolution, which was passed. 

Coal Hhohtage 

The Federation passed a resolution on coal and fuel, in the course of which 
it expressed the opinion that the recent scarcity of coal in the country was mainly 
due to labour shortage intensified by Government’s policy of exporting coal abroad 
and as such, special endeavours should bo made by the Government to help colli¬ 
eries to increase raisings by making more labour available at the collieries, by 
stopping the drift of coal miners to military works in other areas and also by 
arranging to procure necessary stores, plant and machinery for use in coal miner-. 
The Federation further suggested that steps should be taken to encourage the 
opening of new mines and that an embargo be placed on the export of coal from 
India, and expressed the 0 ])inion that the shortage of labour would be very much 
reduced by making working conditions more attractive and requested the Govern¬ 
ment to give the necessary facilities to the colliery owners. The Federation asked 
for the constitution of an independent Coal Research Board to study the prevailing 
conditions and to recommend steps to secure plant and machinery to recover 
smokeless domestic fuel and other by-products, particularly, tar, disinfectants, 
napthaline and benzine by low temperature process. It also urged the establish¬ 
ment of a fuel research station at Dhanbad. 

The resolution was moved by Mr, A, X. Ojha, Calcutta, and was seconded by 
Sir Shri Ram (Delhi). 

The meeting next discussed the annual report of the Federation atid adopted it. 

Resolutions—2nd. day—New Delhi—5th. March 1944 

Post-War Industries 

Tlie post-war position of industries establiHhed during the war was emong tim 
subjects on which the Federation at its second day's silting pui ior\va:;i its 
demands. 

In 8 resolution moved by Mr. (r. L. Mehta^ Calcutta, the Federation rxpnsstd 
“grave apprehension” regarding the post-war position of a number of in w ii dii.^tries 
and particularly those which had been brought into existence in this country during 
the war to meet the war necessities of the Allied nations as well as the esseiaial 
civil needs of the public in India. The Federation further points out thtit the 
establishment of some of these industries was definitely encouraged by the (iovern- 
ment, with an assurance that such industries would be given such adequaie measure 
of protection against unfair competition from outside India as may be found neces¬ 
sary for the continuance of their existence in the post-war period. “While appre¬ 
ciating such an assurance from the Government, the Federation is of oyunion that 
suitable machinery on the lines of the Ad Hoc Committee under the Safeguarding 
of Industries Act in the United Kingdom should immediately be evolved to consi¬ 
der the claims of such industries for adequate protection—when necessary—without 
recourse to a reference to the Tariflf Board. 

“The Federation emphatically protests against the policy recently adopted by 
the Government in encouraging increased imports of manufactured goods which are 
at present being manufactured and supplied to the public by the newly eetabliBhed 
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indigenous induHtries in India. It is of opinion that these industries are in a 
position to moot the increasing demands in the country for such manufactured 
articles only if the Government extend to them the necessary assistance in the 
shape of further imports of plant and machinery and of materials, stores and the 
lequisitc coniponcnt parts for such increased output.” 

Mr. Mehta went on to rtder to the fact that the war had disclosed the existence 
among ths pe(»]>le of orgiuiising capacity, technical ability and skilled craftsmanship 
lO'crsHary to build up an etricient industrial structure. What was required from thc^ 
(Jovernmcin. he said, was a categorical declaration of policy that industries estab¬ 
lished or expanded during the war and having a definite assignable place in the 
P n( c economy would bo given a due nieasnre of protection for a reasonable period 
ol time, so that they might have a minimum period of nurture and growth before 
being exposed to the full rigours of competition from established indrstries in 
foieign countries. 'Ihc assurance given by Sir Ramasmavd Mudaliar^ the then 
(“'HUinerec Member, in the Central Assembly on March 12, 11940, did not go far 
enon zh. A «-omprj’henpivc and detailed programme of post-war utilisation of war 
j)lai.i8 would have to be worked out. 

deferring to the ])ropoBal8 to Import specialised kinds of goods, among which 
he remaiked, were spirituous liquors for the use of a spiritual nation (laughter), 
Mr, Mehta said if bicycles and fans could be imported regardless of the bottle-neck 
of shipping, it was ditlicult to understand why their component parts or capital 
goods and machinery could not be imported for expanding domestic production. 
'1 he decision to import textiles from the United Kingdom was in direct contraven- 
ti n of the (Jovernment’s assurances that only commodities which were either not 
pjoduced in India at all or produced in extremely small quantities would be 
imjcirtecl. The United Kingdom (lovernment turned down the Canadian Govern- 
nn'iit's ofler *.of one lakh tons of wheat for Bengal’s famine-stricken people on the 
plea t)f shortage of shipping space, but shipping space was found tor importing 
wPifky and toilet goods and textiles. Mr. Mehta declared it was necessary to insist 
that the rapidly accumulating sterling balances should not be utilised in such a 
way as to assist and encourage British manufactures and exports after the war at 
tiic expense of Indian rndiistrial development or to restrict India’s capacity and 
)tower to make purchases of plant and machinery in the world’s best and cheapest 
markets (cheers). 

‘‘Sabotage” of Indian Industries 

Mr. L. Jariwala (Bombay) said that what had been achieved in the indus¬ 
trial field in the war years was far short of what she could achieve with her 
resources in men and material. There was already in progress what he termed a 
‘'sidrotage” of Indian industries : he learned that a British company for the produc¬ 
tion of storage batteries and accumulators had been encouraged to establish itself 
in India, while there wore already in existence six Indian companies for the manu¬ 
facture of these goods and their full production capacity had not yet been 
fully nlilised. 

Mr. B. C. Ghosh /'Calcutta) urged that Indiau industries need not be apologetic 
in asking for protection. He drew attention to the fact that in Australia a proposal 
had been made for the union of countries similarly placed as regards industrial 
development so that they could present a united front and press for protection of 
national industries. 

Mr. A, R, Bhatt (Poona) asked that the ad hoc committee proposed in the 
rPBolution should include representatives from the Federation which was the expo tent 
of the feelings of the Indian commercial community. 

Mr. Lakshminarasti (Hyderabad) pleaded for protection not only to war 
iiivlnstries but to all industries in the country. 

Mr. Cunnan (Madras) and Mr. Begraj Gupta (Bombay) also supported the 
resolution which was passed. 

Govt.’s Taxation Policy Criticised 

S’tr Badridas Goenka moved a resolution relating to industrial development 
ami taxation. 1'he losolution stated that the present taxation policy of the Govern¬ 
ment if not revised and placed on a scientific basis, would prove injurious to the 
iuduBirial development of the country in the post-war period, and regretted that 
the Government of India had not allowed Indian industries to build up any 
appreciable reserves to meet deferred renewals and repairs which would be necessary 
as a result of the undue strain to which plant and machinery had been put by 
continuous working to meet war requirements. The resolution, therefore, recom¬ 
mended that industries should be allowed to build up substantial reserves for the 
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piirpoeeB indicated above and urpred the Government to institute a comprehenpive 
iuvcBti}'atioii of all iesuep relating to their policy of taxation in coneultation with 
and with the co operation of Indian induatrieB. 

tSir Badridap criticiped the taxation policy in the country which, he Baid, was 
‘built on a twentieth century pattern, but upon a 19th century economic structure’ 
and was based on a scheme of public and social expenditure which was anti- 
dilavian. The present high rate of income and excess proflts taxes had taken away 
all incentive to production and the new tax proposals, which would take away 
practically all the profits, were bound to injure many businesses. One of the ways 
to combat infiation was to increase production, and in this connection, he would 
urge the Government to extend to other industries the same concessions which they 
had granted to the coal industry to accelerate production. Referring to the E^inance 
Member’s hints about taxation for post-war reconstruction, Sir Badridas declared 
that any such taxation would be vehemently opposed by the commercial community 
till they saw and approved of a comprehensive reconstruction plan. 

Supporting the resolution moved by Sir Badridas Goenka, Mr. M. A. Master 
(Bombay) pointed out that in any policy of taxation, the important consideration 
should not be lost sight of that what was got for a highly industrialised country 
like England might have serious consequences when applied to India which was 
not highly developed industrially. Ho criticised the policy of levying heavy import 
duties on raw materials or spare parts imported into this country, and said that 
these duties tended to hamper the industrial growth of this country by putting 
the indigenous articles at a disadvantage with articles imported from abroad. He 
pointed out that, on certain spare parts required for textile industry, the import 
duty was 80 per cent, while the duty on the finished product was only 10 per cent. 
He deprecated the tax policy of the Government which took away not only KKJ 
per cent of the excess profits of an industry, but made an inroad into the standurd 
profits also. The result of this policy was that industries were left without adequate 
funds for expansion and development. He said that relief and allowanccB granted 
by Government for renewals and repairs, depreciation, reserve and rehabilitation 
programme and future expansion were not adequate and asserted that the whole 
poli (7 seemed to be aimed at preventing stabilisation or expansion of industries 
after the war 

Mr. J, J. Kapadia quoted figures from the balance sheets of certain companies 
to substantiate Mr. Master’s statement that the taxes took away not only all tlic 
excess profits, but also made an inroad into standard profit. E'or instance, a 
comi^any whose excess profits amounted to Rs. 152 lakhs had to pay Rs. 101 lakhs 
as E. r. T., Rs. 21 lakhs under the old scale as deposit and Rs. 20 lakhs as ilie 
normal income and super tuxes, totalling Rs. 148 lakhs. But under the iif'vv 
proposals, the taxes would make an inroad into the standard profit. The result o: 
this heavy taxation, he concluded, quoting various authorities, would be lack of 
supervision, inefficiency and waste. Industries were not philanthropic institutions, 
he said, and unless there was the incentive of profit, the industries would not thrive. 
He pointed out that there were many industries like electrical undertakings whir h 
were not making any war profits. But they had also to pay away all their profits as 
taxes. The history of the British connection with India, particularly in the sjdirrc 
of commerce and industry, he said, had been one of lost opportunities. He hoi»ed 
that the Government would grasp at least this opportunity to do their duty by 
this country. 

Khan Bahadur O, A. Dossani (Calcutta) and Mr. Bs^chiftar Singh also 
supported the resolution, which was adopted. 

Indians’ Rights in Post-war Burma 

The Federation passed a resolution on the question of Indians in Post-War 
Burma which urged (1) that there should be no control of the immigration of 
Indians into Burma after the cessation of the present hostilities. (2) that Indians 
should have the same right of free entry and the same status in that country in all 
respects as were enjoyed by persons domiciled in the United Kingdom. (3) that it 
was essential, in the common interests of India and Burma, particularly in view of 
recent developments, that there should be closer association between the two coun¬ 
tries and that Indians should, at all stages, be fully associated with the preparation 
of reconstruction and rehabilitation plans for Burma ; the evolution and determina¬ 
tion of the necessary arrangements for the return of people to Burma during the 
period of military occupation ; the formulation of plans for the re-establishment of 
the economic life of Burma, the safe-guarding of the interests of labour and the 
raising of the standard of the life and promotion of the general welfare of people 
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in Burma; and with negotiations for the enactment of a trade agreement between 
the two countries, and in respect of all vital matters which might affect the status, 
position, rights or well-being of Indians in Burma. 

The resolution urged the Government of India to use all their influence and 
good offices with the Government of Burma to arrive at an agreement which would 
not conflict with the fiinduinental ohioctivea mentioned above so as to enable Indi¬ 
ans to exercise and enjoy the status and rights in the future Burma. 

Mr. S, N, Haji (Bombay), moving the resolution, replied to the contention 
that Indian labour in Burma had led to a lowering of the wage standard. To meet 
this difliculty, he said, minimum wages should be fix<'d both for Indians and 
Biirmans. Merely by keeping Indians out, the wages problem would not be solved. 
If the presence of Indians would create bitterness, how was it he asked, that they 
had lived in amity and good-will for many years before the separation of Burma ? 
He hoped that after the war the Governments of India and Burma would evolve 
some form of closer association between the two countries which while maintaining 
the separate identity of Burma would bring about enough common interest between 
the two countries to justify and fulfil the hope of tlie governor of Burma himself. 
Mr. Haji tliought it unfortur>ate that the Governor should liavo complicated the 
situation by suggesting that ‘‘Indians with genuine roots” should he helped to return 
to Burma. There should he no question, Mr. Haji declared, about Indians’ 
right of re-entry into Burma, when it was reconquered. Mr. Haji urged the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to associate non-oflicial public opinion in the country with the 
Givil Affairs Committee of the Burma Government and said that this was necessary 
to keep a watch on the things ha])pening about the military occupation of Burma 
and to prevent the establishment of “another United Kingdom Commercial Cor¬ 
poration” which would oust Indian trade connections there. 

Mr. Mohammed Hoosein Hassan Premji (Bombay), supporting the resolution, 
asked that Indians should be associated with the post-war development of Burma. 

Indians Overseas 

In a further resolution moved from the Chair on Indians abroad, the Federa¬ 
tion demanded that the Government of India should secure for Indians in the 
United States rights of citizenship, and negotiate a tready of commerce and navi¬ 
gation with the U. S. A. Government so that Indian nationals might enjoy a status 
that would enable them to carry on trade uniterrnplediy in that country. The 
resolution also registered its emphatic protest against the anti-Indian Pegging 
legislation of the Union of South Africa, as it was inconsistent with India’s 
partnership in the British Commonwealth and repugnant to the basic ideals for 
which the war is being fought. The resolution urged the (lOvernment to take 
energetic steps to give effect to the provisions of the Reciprocity Amendment Act. 

Dr. N» B. Khare, Member for Indians Overseas, Government of India was 
present at the meeting during the discussion on these two resolutions. 

Constitution of Oilseeds Committee Urged 

The Federation also adopted a resolution moved by Mr. Ramdas Kilachand 
urging the Government of India to establish immediately a Central Oilseeds Com¬ 
mittee on lines similar to those on which the Indian Central Cotton and Jute Com¬ 
mittees are constituted, so that it might be helpful in safeguarding the interests of 
the producer and in giving proper guidance to the oilseeds interests in the post¬ 
war Reconstructiqii period. The resolution also recommended that Government 
should give priorities for the import of oilseeds crushing machinery to enable the 
farmers to get better value for bis oilseeds and for retaining oil cake in the 
country. 

Mr. Devji Ratansi (Bombay) and Mr. K. L, Narasimha Rao (Madras) sup¬ 
ported the resolution. 

Basic Chemical Industry 

Moved by Dr. H Ghosh (Calcutta) and seconded by Dr. Hamid (Bombay), 
the Federation passed a resolution deploring the indifferent attitude and the failure 
of the Government of India to formulate a co-ordinated plan for starting and 
developing the basic chemical industry in the country both for defence purposes 
and for the healthy progress of the chemical, pharmaceutical and allied industries. 
The resolution urged the Government to constitute an advisory panel of manufac¬ 
turers to find out ways and means of removing the grievances of the industry and 
initiate measures for a healthy and well-planned development of this essential 
industryi 
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Tax on Insurance Companies 

The Federation concluded after adopting two more resoliitionfi, one on taxa¬ 
tion of life and general iiiRiirance companieB and the other on Blanghter of cattle. 

The former reBolution, which was moved by Mr. K. S. Dasat (Boml^ay), 
protested against the fixation of G3 piCB in the rupee as being the tax to 

the profits of life insurance companies as announced in the recent Ihidcct siKfch 
by the Finance Member and urged the (loveniment that in view of the peculiar 
hiiBincss of life iuBurance and for the btiiefit of policy-holder in general the maxi- 
mum rate of income-tax Bhould be lowered down to 40^ pieR in the rii])ce, winch 
was the ruling rate in 1040-4]. The resolution also protested against the atiitude 
of inconn -tax authorities in disallowing general ineurance companies from Iimi s- 
ferring amounts to additional rcserveB as an ex])eriditiire laid out or expcinlcd 
wliolly and exclusively for tlie purpose of their buBineBs and which reserves were 
ahflolutely necessary with a view to covering the extraordinary risks undertaken by 
non-life insurance (iompanies. The Federation urged that income-tax nutlioritioH 
should for pur])OseB of computing the profits of non-life companies allow tlunn 
amounts transferred to additional reserves as expenditure solely incurred for the 
purpose of earning the profits of business. 

Slaughter of Cattle 

Mr. Pranlal Dcrknran N(i7ijce\s resolntion invited the pointed attention of tin- 
(Tovernment of India to the indiscriminate slaughter of cattle in India for arnn 
nquirements which could not but have very undeslrahle and ruinons conscqnciu'cs 
on agriculture and rural economy in particular, and the health and nutritipu of the 
nation in general. The resolution urged that there should be a total ban on toe 
slaughter of useful cattle and the restrictions imposed so far should also be stricily 
enforced, and requested the Government to take steps for the improvement of cnitle 
particulary milch cattle in India. 

The Empire Dollar Fool 

Sir Muthiah Chettiar^ the President in his address to the scsBion, referring to 
the Empire Dollar Pool, said that since he wrote his speech the Finance Mcmh'-r 
had announced that His Majesty’s Government had agreed to set aside each year, 
from now onwards, a part of the dollars accruing from India’s exports to ttic 
U. S. A. apart from and in addition to our current dollar requirementB which wero 
met from the Empire Dollar Pool under the iSterling Area arrangements. “Wlnlc 
appreciating the Finance Member’s eftorts in this matter, 1 would like to obaervo 
that India’s current dollar requirements have, bo far, been fully covered from our 
own exports to tbe D.H A. which, in fact, have even provided a favourable trade 
balance in our trade which the U.S.A. and, as such, the Finance Member’s Hratem uit 
provides only a partial asBurance and would not fully and adequately moot InrM.i u 
legitimate claims.” 

Tributes to Outgoin(j President 

The Federation also adopted a warm vote of thanks recording the services 
rendered by the outgoing President, Sir Muthiah Ohettiar. Moving the vote of 
thanks. Mr. .7. S. Betalvad paid glowing uibuteB to the work of Sir Muthiah. both 
as President of the Federation and in other spheres, in the cause of the country and 
of Commerce and Industry in particular. 



The Indian Science Congress 

Annual Session—New Delhi—Srd. to 6th. January 1944 

The annual session of the Indian Science Congress was opened on the Brd. 
January 1944 in New Delhi by H, E, the Viceroy, 

The opening proceedings were preceded by a unique function in which the 
Congress converted itself into a special meeting of the Royal Society—the first 
meeting of that body ever to be held outside England. Prof. A. V, Hill, Secretary 
of the Society, who had been elected Vice-President for tht occasion, coriv(?yed 
greetings and goodwill from the Society to scientific men and women in India and 
read messages from the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, Field Marshal Smuts, 
Sir Henry Dale, President of the Society, and Sir Richard Gregory, President of 
the British Association. 

On Prof. Hill’s invitation. Dr. Homi Babha and Sir Shanti Swamp Bbatnagar, 
two Fellows of the Society who had not yet been formally admitted, signed the 
obligation on parchments which will be incorporated in the Society’s Charter Book. 
The special meeting of the Society then terminated. 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Speech 

In opening the Science Congress. H. K. the Viceroy said : 

It is a great privilege to have been present to-day to witness the unique 
ceremony of a meeting ot the Royal Society outside England, to hear the gieetings 
of the President and other eminent Fellows to their Indian colleagues and to wit¬ 
ness the admission of new Fellows to the Society. It may interest you to know 
that it is just over one hundred years ago since the first representative of eastern 
science, an Indian gentleman of great engineering ability, was admitted to be a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. This occasion is also made memorable by the presence 
of Professor Hill himself, the Secretary of the Royal Society, a physiologist of 
international repute, who has come to India to establish a closer touch between 
scientists in the United Kingdom and in India, with special reference to India’s 
problems of post-war development. Science-knowledge should mean peace and pro¬ 
gress, but in these days of turmoil, even men of science have had to take a hand 
in the dealing of destruction and Professor Hill is closely connected with war 
effort. That oe has been allowed at our request to leave England and come to 
India at this time is a measure of the importance attached to the improvement of 
the contacts between scientists in the United Kingdom and India. 

Nothing in my career has fitted me to address so distinguished a gathering of 
scientists. 1 certainly have no scientific qualifications to do so ; though 1 have an 
ancestral connection with the Royal Bciency as Prof. Hill has told you. My 
great-grandfather and grandfather were both Fellows ; and I was lately privileged 
by the kindness of Proi Hill to see facsimiles of their signatures to the obligation 
to which we have just listened. My great-grandfather was, I believe, quite a distin¬ 
guished scientist who discovered a mineral called wavellite: that is to say, he 
discovered it, and the famous chemist Bir Humphrey Davy called it wavellite. 

1 was always a little dubious about my grandfather’s Fellowship. He was a roving 
soldier of fortune who fought in India, in Bpain during the Peninsular War and 
for Chile and Mexico in their wars of liberation. He was a man of wide knowledge 
and experience, but I always wondered how he found time to acquire the deep 
scientific learning associated to-day with Fellowship of the Royal Society. Prof. 
Hill, when I enquired of him in London whether the records of the Society showed 
in what particular branch of science my grandfather was so distinguished, broke it 
to me gently that in those far-off days it sometimes happened that members got 
their sons elected without any very special scientific qualification (laughter) other 
than a kindly presumption that they had inherited their parents’ scientific turn of 
mind (moie laughter). That exception might have been fulfilled in my grandfather 
who had an enquiring mind, some considerable knowledge of geology and much 
literary ability, but I am afraid he transmitted to his sons and grandsons his 
roving and military genius rather than any scientific ones (laughter). 

Though 1 have never regretted that I had a classical education, I have 
always regretted that I had not at least a good grounding in science; and 1 have 
always had a profound admiration for men of science. It is a little curious to 
mark the attitude of the bulk of ignorant mankind such as myself, towards men 
of science, lu the earliest days of civilisation, they were revered as magicians and 
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{^iven pride of place and power as in ancient Egypt. I think they have always con¬ 
tinued to hold a high place in the east; but in the west at one period there was 
great suspicion of the man of science who was classed as a sorcerer, a wizard or a 
warlock, bad to practice in secret and was liable to be burnt at the stake. Since 
those dark days the man of science has bad a freer hand and our general complaint 
against him now might be that he has gone too fast for us ; and has poured out 
inventions quicker than we can assimilate them. A famous English poet wrote 
nearly one hundred years ago that “science moves, but slowly, slowly creeping on 
from point to point.” Had he written now, I feel that his line would have run 
more like this : “Science shoves on quickly, quickly, pushing us from post to post.” 
There is much to be :said for the old leisurely days and the old leisurely ways 
before the scientist began his assault on space and time. Worse still, his inventions 
have sometimes got into wrong hands. A domineering bully like the Prussian 
should never have been entrusted with an aeroplane , nor an ambitious barbarian 
like the Jap with a battleship. 

“Still there is nothing more unprofitable than to try to turn back the wheels 
of time. We cannot trick the imp. back into the bottle as did the sailor of the 
Arabian Nights. We must go on now and must enlist the help of the scientists to 
control the geneii they have raised, and to bring order into this new world for 
which they are so largely responsible. They have put before us possibilities to a 
wider, fuller, healthier and more prosperous life, if we can only use their 
gifts aright. 

“India, one of the oldest civilisations, has perhaps felt the impact of modern 
science later and less than any other great people. A large proportion of her popula 
tion still lives the old life untouched by the vast changes of this century. Her 
realm has been of the spirit rather than of the earth. It may be said of the 
West hereafter that we took too much from India materially and too little 
spiritually. 

“But if India is to play the part in the world to which her size, her popula¬ 
tion, her history and her position entitle her, she too must make every possible use 
of scientific advancement. She has already produced many great scientists, she 
bears many more in her fertile womb. Her contributions to science have always 
been on the side of peace and progress. She has everything to gain by combining 
modern science with her old culture ; her traditional outlook should enable her to 
make an increasingly fine and characteristic contribution to natural knowledge. 
Indian science has in fact made a very remarkable stride forward during the last 
25 years, as is shown by the foundation of many new societies, new journals and 
new departments of science in universities and under the Government. 

“In this war, science has played a great role in India as elsewhere. It has 
made a splendid contribution to maintaining the health of the fighting men, through 
the activities of such bodies as the Malaria Institute, the Indian Research Fund 
Association, the Nutrition Laboratories at Coonoor, and others. It has also played 
an important part in munitions production and in solving problems of supply. As 
an ex-Oommander-in-Chief, I should like to thank Indian science for the in¬ 
valuable assistance it has given to the armies in the field. It must play a great 
part also in post-war development. The coming years will be vital to India. She 
must learn to make use of her abundant resources with the aid of science, which 
is the most international of all human interests. Professor Hill has himself said 
in an address elsewhere I believe that the pursuit of knowledge for the welfare of 
mankind is one of the greatest agents for goodwill between men in every land. It 
is in that belief that he is here to-day. 

^is session of the Indian Science Congress has a momentous task to perform: 
to discover how best to bring the aid of science to the development of India’s 
great resources in agriculture and industry to the improvement of health and to 
social advancement and prosperity. The Science Congress is a body of high repute 
with a great and growing membership and influence. Gentlemen, T wish all success 
to your deliberations. I declare the Congress to be open and ask Professor Bose to 
give his presidential address, (applause). 

Presidential Address 

Professor S, N. Bose, delivering the Presidential address on Classical Deter¬ 
minism and the Quantum Theory said > 

Many of us expected that a deliberate programme of the future scientific 
activities of the country would probably be a feature of the opening speech of this 
Congress. Pandit Jawaharlal had studied the needs of the country, many of our 
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front-rank Bcientiets and industrialists had met under his leadership not jong 
ago and ^iven to questions of future reconstruction much time and anxious 
thought. The results of this deliberation would have been invaluable at the present 
moment. My regret is keen that chance has deprived us of the benefits of a sus¬ 
tained and careful study of the problems of the day. I would have liked to present 
here the results, if they were available. Unfortunately they are not as most of the 
reports are inaccessible to me. 

1 would like to present before you certain aspects ot modern physics and draw 
your attention to the profound changes in the principle of scientific explanation of 
natural phenomena brought about by the quantum theory. The last fifty years 
record remarkable discoveries. I need only mention the electron, X-rays and Radio¬ 
activity to remind you of the increase of our knowledge. Our equipment has 
gained in power, range and accuracy. We possess powerful telescopes to scan the 
furthest corners of the universe ; also precise and delicate instruments to probe 
into the interior of the atoms and molecules. The alchemists’ dream of transmuta¬ 
tion has become a reality. Atoms are now disintegrated and synthesised. X-ray 
reveals invisible worlds and wireless links up the furthest ends of the earth with 
possibility of immediate inter-communication. These discoveries have their reper¬ 
cussions in the realm of ideas. Fifty years ago the belief in causality and deter¬ 
mination was absolute. To-day physicists have gained knowledge but lost 
their faith. 

The New Theories 

After describing the modification of classical physics by the discoveries of 
Einstein and others, Prof. Bose continued: 

The new ideas have found application in different branches of physics. Dis¬ 
continuous quantum processes furnished solutions to many puzzles. Suitably modified, 
the theory furnished a reasonable explanation of the periodic classification of 
elements and thermal behaviour of substances at low temperature. There was 
however one striking feature. It was apparently impossible to characterise the 
details of the actual transition processes from one stationary state to another, that 
is, to visualise it as a continuous sequence of changes determined by any law as yet 
undiscovered. It became clear that the dynamical laws as well as the laws of 
electromagnetism failed to account for atomic processes. New laws had to be 
sought out compatible with the quantum theory capable at the same time of 
explaining the rich experimental materials of classical physics. Bohr and his pupils 
utilised for a time a correspondence principle, guessing correct laws for atomic 
processes from analogy with the results of the classical theory. In every case these 
appeared as statistical laws concerned with the probabilities of transition between 
the various atomic states. Einstein tackled the problem of the equilibrium of matter 
and radiation of the basis of certain bypothesis regarding the probabilities of transi¬ 
tion between the various states by absorption and emission. A derivation of the 
Planck Law was obtained by Bose by a suitable modification of the methods of 
classical statistics. Heisenberg finally arrived at a satisfactory solution and dis¬ 
covered his matrix-mechanics and a general method for all atomic problems. 
Dirac and Bchrodinger also published simultaneously their independent solutions. 
Though clothed in apparently dissimilar mathematical symbols the three theories 
gave identical results and have now come to be looked upon as different formalisms 
expressing the same statistical laws. 

"I have mentioned that the photon gave a simple explanation of many of the 
properties of radiation and thereby presented its corpuscular aspect while the well- 
known properties of interference and superposibility brought out its wave character. 
That the same dual nature may exist in all material corpuscles was first imagined 
by De Broglie. His phase-waves found quick experimental verification, and raised 
a similar problem of the real nature of the corpuscle. The formulation of wave- 
mechanics by Schrodinger, one raised a hope that by a radical modification of our 
usual ideas about the corpuscle it might be possible to re-establish the law of 
causality and classical determinism. Subsequent developments have shown such 
hopes to be illusory. His waves are mathematical fictions utilising the multidimen¬ 
sional representation of a phase-space and are just as incapable of explaining the 
individualitv of the electron, as the photon is incapable of explaining the super- 
posibility of the field. The true meaning of his equations appears in their statistical 
interpretation. 

Statistical Determinism 

"The adherents of the quantum theory interpret the equations in a peculiar 
way. They maintain that these equations make statements about the behaviour of 
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a simple atom and nothing more than a calculation of the probabilities of transition 
between its different States is ever possible. There is nothing incomprehensible 
about such a statistical law even if it relates to the behaviour of a single particle. 
But a follower of determinism will interpret such statements as betraying imperfect 
knowledge, either of the attendant circumstances or of the elementary laws. We 
may record the throws when a certain die is cast a large number of times and 
arrive at a statistical law which will tell us how many times out of a thousand it 
will fall on a certain side. But if we can take into account the exact location of 
its centre of gravity, all the circumstances of the throw, the initial velocity, the 
resistance of the table and the air aud every other peculiarity that may affect it, 
there cau be no question of chance, because each time we can reckon where the 
die will stop and know in what position it will rest. It is the assertion of the 
impossibility of even conceiving such elementary determining laws for the atomic 
system that is disconcerting to the classical physicist. 

‘*lt is clear that a complete acceptance of all the recent conclusions of the 
physicists would mean a complete break with the ancieut accepted principles of 
scientific explanation. Causality and the universal laws are to be thrown simul- 
taiieously overboard. These assertions are so revolutionary that no wonder, they 
have forced physicists to opposing camps. There are some who look upon causality 
as an indispensable postulate for all scientific activities. The inability to apply it 
consistently because of the limitations of the present state of human knowledge 
would not justify a total denial of its existence. Granted that physics has out¬ 
grown the siagr of a mechanistic formulation of the principle they assert that it is 
now the task of scientists to seek for a better formulation. Others of the opposing 
cam]) look upon old determinism as an inhuman conception, not only because it 
sets up an impossible ideal, but also as it forces man to a fatalistic attitude which 
rewards humanity as inanimate automata in the bands of an iron law of causation, 
h'or them the new theory has humanised physics. The quantum statistical con¬ 
ception of determinism UGStleB closer to reality aud substitutes a graspable truth 
for an inacceBsible ideal. The theory has brought hope and inspired activity. It 
constitutes a tremendous step towards the understanding of nature. The features of 
the present theory may not all be familiar but use will remove the initial prejudice. 
We are not to impose our reason and philosophv on nature. Our philosophy and 
our logic evolve and adjust themselves more and more to reality. 

Sir Maurice Gwyer’s tribute 

ISir Maurice Gwyei\ Vice-Chancellor, Delhi University, requesting the Viceroy 
to open the Indian Bcience Congress, said: 'Indian science has already 
achieved a position second to none in the world, and Indian men of science have 
it in their power to make a contribution to the future welfare of India almost 
beyond human com])Utatiou. They can transform the face of India, they can 
multiply its wealth, they can solve the problems of ignorance and poverty ; ancf who 
knows whether they may not even be able to solve the most intractable of all, 
India’s constitutional problems ? It is the earnest prayer of all who have the 
happiness and welfare oi this country at heart that these problems surveyed in the 
calm and serene atmosphere of science by men consecrated to the search for truth 
and nothing but the truth with minds free from prejudice and bias, may find a 
solution, or at least the beginnings of a solution at the meetings this week in Delhi.” 

Lieut-General Sir Clarence Bird, Master General of Ordnance, gave a brief 
outline of the work of the M. G. O’s branch in its scientific aspects and emphasised 
that the Ordnance Bervices had contributed their quota to the development of techni¬ 
que in Indian industries to their permanent benefit. He gave the example of the 
development of the silk parachute and said, his department felt that in this it had 
made a real contribution to the future of the Indian silk industry. The Depart¬ 
ment had also helped many of the smaller metal industries to develop stores which 
formerly were imported. 

Prof. A. V. HiU’s Speech 

Professor A, F. Hill, Secretary of the Boyal Society, in his speech, said: 

This is a very special, indeed a unique, occasion and I am deeply grateful to 
the Indian Science Congress Association and the authorities in Delhi for providing 
it. With your permission, Sir, I now declare this great meeting to be, for a few 
minutes, a meeting of the Royal Society. 

Before I left London in November, the President and Oouncil of the Boyal 
Society desired me to convey to the scieutific men and women of India their greet¬ 
ings and goodwill: and the President asked me, on his behalf and the 
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authority, to convene, if poaeible, a special meeting of the Royal Society for the 
purpose. That possibility has become a reality by the courte^ of the Indian 
Science Congress, which has allowed its inaugural ceremony to be deferred, for a 
short time, for the purpose. At this meeting of the Royal Society the vast majority 
of those present are, for the moment, guests; but there are in fact several Fellows 
of the Society hero to-day, and His Majesty the King, the Patron of the Society, 
is represented by H. E. the Viceroy—who is not unconnected by inheritance with 
the Society. Moreover, many Fellows and foreign members of the Society, scattered 
over most of the earth although more concentrated in the United Kingdom, will be 
present with us in spirit at this meeting, and will warmly approve the purpose of 
goodwill and comradeship in the scientific endeavour for which it is called : and 1 
am sure that there are a good many future Fellows of the Royal Society uere 
present, for the moment as guests. 

This occasion is unique in the fact that for the first time in its 281 years the 
Royal Society is holding a meeting outside England. At the beginning of the present 
war, the Society held a few meetings in Cambridge, and a few years ago a very 
special meeting was held in hie home in London to admit to foreign membership a 
very distinguished refugee from Nazi persecution, Dr. Sigmund Freud, whose health 
did not allow him to present himself at the Society’s headquarters for the ceremony. 
Apart, however, from those few occasions, our meetings have never been held out¬ 
side our own apartments. 

I mentioned the special admission of Dr. Freud. The Society, which has a 
pious care for its records and traditions, has been rather concerned of late for the 
fact that too many of the great men who have been members of its Fellowship, 
have been unable to attend a meeting to be admitted and to sign the historic 
Charter Book, which contains the signature of the vast majority of its Fellows for 
the last 281 years. The great Louis Pasteur was among those and also the first 
Indian to be elected (in 1841) Ardeshir Cursetjee, With the expansion of science 
more and more of the Fellows tend to be elected in parts of the British common¬ 
wealth far distant from London, and at the present time there are four Indian 
F. R. S.’s who have as yet been unable to attend a meeting for admission and to 
sign the Charter Book and Obligation. The President has asked me, on his behalf, 
to admit such of this four Fellows as are able to be present to-day and to obtain 
their signatures on a special sheet of parchment to be included later in the Charter 
Book. This I propose to do at the close of my remarks. He has appointed me 
formally a Vice-President to act for him in this. 

Prof. Hill then read the letter Sir Henry Dale, the president of the Royal 
Society, to the President of the Indian Science Congress in which he had expressed 
his earnest hope that Prof. Hill’s visit to India would strei^then the bonds of 
understanding and true comradeship between Indian and British men of science. 
He also read other letters from Fellows of the Royal Society which expressed the 
same hope including those of Sir Richard Gregory, the President of the British 
Association for the advancement of science and formerly Editor of Nature, Field 
Marshal Smuts and Mr. Churchill. 

Mr. Churchill’s message, sending greetings and good wishes to Indian men of 
science and especially to the six Indian fellows of the Royal Society, said : ’^Science 
has given to this generation the means of unlimited disaster or of unlimited pro¬ 
gress. When this war is won, we shall have averted disaster. There will remain 
the greater task of directing knowledge lastingly towards the purposes of peace and 
human good. In this task, the scientists of the world, united by the bond of a 
single purpose which overrides all bounds of race and language can play a leading 
and inspiring part.” 

Prof. Hill said : There is no qualification at all, nor any limit, to the desire 
of their British colleagues for intimate co-operation with the scientific people of 
India, in the common tasks, first of improving natural knowledge (which is the 
age-long function of the Royal Society) and second of applying the knowledge so 
won to human betterment. And—if I may dare to say so—in collaborating, as we 
can so easily do, in these ways, we may learn perhaps to collaborate more efiectively 
in others. 

Prof. Hill then read the Obligation to be signed by Fellows of the Royal 
Society which stated: 

”We who have hereunto subscribed, do hereby promise, each for himself, that 
we will endeavour to promote the Good of the Royal Society of London for impro¬ 
ving Natural Knowledge ; and to pursue the Ends for which the same was founded: 
lliat we will be present at the meetings of the Society, as often as oonveniently we 
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can, especially at the anniversary elections, and upon extraordinary occasions ; and 
that ^e will observe the Statutes and Orders of the said Society. Provided that 
whensoever any one of us, shall signify to the President, under his hand that he 
desireth to withdraw from the Society, he shall be free from this Obligation for 
the future.” 

Prof. Hill, in conclusion, said that the number of those who had signified to 
the President, under their hand that they desire to withdraw from the Society Is, 
to use a mathematical term, vanishingly small. 

Engineering & Metallurgy Section 

*Tt is research, and nothing else, that can develop our industries and improve 
our agriculture. To-day, research is progress, research is life,” said Mr. J* J, Ohandy, 
in his presidential address to the section of Engineering and Metallurgy at the 
Indian Science Congress on the 5th. January 1944. 

Dealing with the question of industrial research in India, Mr. Ghandy said 
that apart from the inadequately stafied, official scientific services and a mere handfui 
of research institutes and committees and engineering colleges, India had had few 
facilities for research in the past. The Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research was only a creation of this war and suffered from many handicaps. The 
hour had come when we must plan national research on national lines or abandon 
all hopes for the future. 

In every advanced industrial country of the West, industrial research was 
fostered by State bodies, observed Mr. Ghandy. There was always the closest 
liaison between Government, the university and the factory in the furtherance of 
scientific and industrial research. For furthering research in India, he suggested 
that the existing Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, consisting of a 
RcBcaroh Council and a Board and a Research Utilisation Committee should be 
do-politicised, and its membership enlarged so as to include representatives of all 
branches of science. The Council shoujd only lay down policy and co-ordinate the 
work of the technically subservient bodies, corresponding in its functions to the 
Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial Research in England. 
The Board and the Committee, both aided by chains of Committees, should plan 
national research in close collaboration, under the general direction of the parent 
Council. The Board should concern itself with the scientific aspect! and ths 
Committee with the industrial aspect, of the planning of a national programme and 
its direction and execution. 

For children, said Mr. Ohandy, ‘Pioneer Palaces* on the Russian model, 
equipped with science laboratories, should be set up ; and for adults, facilities for 
scientific research at the universities and for technological training should be 
extended. The vocational, practical training of science students in the worksho]) of 
private companies and the railways should be arranged, to make the science students 
shop-minded. Industries should set up their own research laboratories, if they can 
afford them, or combine together and foster co-operative research like the Iron and 
Steel Industrial Research Council in England; arrange part-time technical instruc¬ 
tion for the average factory worker, who is the eventual ^ent for the application 
of research to industry ; and stimulate the growth of an industrial fellowship plan 
on the American model. The daily, non-technical press in addition to the technical 
press, exhibitions, the film and the radio should be fully exploited for the general > 
dissemination of scientific intelligence. 

Agricultural Sciences Section 

In his presidential address to the Section of Agricultural Sciences on the 5th. 
January, Bao Bahadur Dr. D, V. Bal dealt with some aspects of the present and 
post-war food production in India. 

Dx. Bal said that various problems connected with the present and future 
food production in India had been broadly surveyed. It had been shown that on 
the basis of 1939-40 figures regarding the area under cereal crops in British India, 
the quantity of cereal food grains available for human consumption came to 53.2 
million tons. Average requirements in respect of cereal food grains per head per 
day came to about lb, on the assumption that out of the minimum requirement 
of 2,000 calories, about 275 calories were derived from oils, pulses and vegetables 
and 11 lb, if the total calorific requirements as shown by different diet surveys were 
to be derived chiefly from cereals only. According to the recent census figures the 
total quantity of cereal food grains required, would thus come to 57.8 to 67.5 
million tons which was higher by 4.6 or 14.3 million tons respectively than what 
the laud could normally be expected to produce under existing systems of crop 
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production ; in other words, the present production would have to be raised by 8.6 
to 26.8 per cent in order to meet the minimum food requirements of the existing 
population. It was thus evident that leaving aside qaestions like birth control and 
other measures for checking the growth of population, our immediate need was to 
increase food production to the maximum extent possible apart from the economic 
factors governing crop production. 

Dr. BaL made the following suggestions for increasing food production. Com¬ 
prehensive schemes should be drawn up for the purpose of construction of wells in 
areas possessing shallow water table as well as construction of bunds and drains 
and the (State should make sufRcient funds available at low rates of interest, togc> 
tfier with a provision for adequate subsidies and easy instalments for the repayment 
of loans. Preparation of composts from farm wastes by the cultivators and pre¬ 
paration of composts from town refuse and nightsoil in urban areas should be 
encouraged and the latter should in the first instance, be issued free to the culti¬ 
vators and in addition small cash payments might also be made to partially cover 
the expenditure incurred in carting the manure from urban areas to the field. 
Extensive cultivation of leguminous crops was also of urgent and vital inipo'tanco 
both from the point of recuperation of soil fertility and improvement of the existing 
ill-balanced diet of the people. Efforts should be made to increase seed mul¬ 
tiplication centres in order to meet the demands of the cultivators for improved 
seeds of various crops. Suitable agencies on a regional basis should be established 
to deal with the diseases of crops and adequate storage facilities should be provided 
for, to protect the produce from the attack of insects, rats etc. Since the existing 
supplies of fodder and the area under pastures were inadequate the practice ot 
breaking up fallow land should be adopted with very great caution as it was likely 
to increase the competition between the cultivators and their cattle. P'ortunately 
for us, if better methods of cultivation and manuring were adopted, it was possible 
to Increase the food production by 25 to 33 per cent so as to adequately meet the 
food requirements of the population of the country. In view of the fact that it 
was obligatory on the part of the State to ensure minimum requirements in respect 
of food and clothing to every individual citizen, there was no reason why a portion 
of the increasing industrial and commercial income should not be utilised in giving 
relief in the form of subsidies to the cultivators should the business of crop 
production vis-a^via industrial manufacture of finished articles become uneconomic 
or unremunerative. 

Referring to the question of long range probloros relating to food production. 
Dr. Bal stressed the necessaity for conducting properly planned experiments to 
determine mHximum crop production capacity of soils for training a large number 
of young persons for stabilising incomes of agricultural labourers and cultivators 
and for prevention of fragmentation of holdings. He also suggested colonisation 
of new areas and utilisation of demobilised soldiers and various motor vehicles and 
tanks at present employed for war work. 

In conclusion, Dr. Bal urged that all the forces at our disposal must be 
harnessed together in order to increase the production of food in India, not only t«) 
meet her present requirements but to banish the problem of food deficiency for all 
time to come. 

Psychology & Educational Science Section 

Presiding over the tSection of the Psychology and Educational vScience of the 
Indian Hcience Congress on the 6th. January, Mr. John Sargent, Educational 
Commissioner with the Government of India surveyed the position of education in 
India and set forth a plan of national education. 

Discussing the nature of the changes that are called for and what is the 
minimum programme of development which will place India on an approximate 
educational level with other countries Mr. Sargent stated that the following were 
the essential requirements 

(1) Universal compulsory and free education for all boys and girls from the 
age of five or six until 34, in order to ensure literacy and the minimum preparation 
for citizenship. 

(2) A reasonable provision of education before the compulsory age for school 
attendance in the form of nursery schools and classes. This is important mainly 
in the interest of health particularly in areas where housing conditions are 
unsatisfactery. 

(3) Secondary or high school education for those children who show the 
capacity for benefiting by it. Probably to satisfy this requirement provision should 
he made ultimately in high echooU of various types for not less than 20 per cent 
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of the boye end cirb in each age-group. Variety both in types of school and in 
the curricula of individual schools is essential to suit the varying tastes and aptitudes 
of the individual pupils on the one hand and the requirements of their future 
occupations on the other. In addition, so that no boy or girl of outstanding ability 
may be debarred by poverty from further education, liberal financial assistance in 
the form of free places, scholarships and stipends must be forthcoming. 

(4) University education, including postgraduate and research facilities for 

picked students. It is difficult to fix a quantitative standard here but probably 
when a High School system as contemplated above has been fully established, about 
one pupil in every 15 should be found fit to proceed to a University. ’ 

(5) I'echnical, commercial and art education. I'he amount, type and location 
of this will necessarily be determined to a large extent by the requirements of 
industry and commerce. 

(6) Adult education, both vocational and non-vocational of all kinds and 
stAndards to meet the needs of those who were denied adequate opportunities in their 
earlier years or recognise the importance of supplementing what they then received. 

(7) Arrangements for training the vast army of teachers which a system of 
this kind will require. 

(8) An efficient school medical service which will see that children are made 
healthy and kept healthy. This means treatment as well as inspection and the 
provision of proper nourishment in necessitous cases. It is a waste of time and 
money to try to teach a child who is underfed or conscious in other ways of serious 
physical discomfort. Health also postulates the provision of hygienic buildings in 
suitable surroundings, the right kind of furniture and equipment and ample facilities 
for physical training and games. 

(9) Special schools for children suffering from mental or physical handicaps. 

(10) Recreational facilities of all kinds to satisfy the craving for corporate 

activity and to counteract the drabness of the conditions in which so large a part 
of the Indian people otherwise spend their lives. ^ 

(11) Employment Bureaux, to guide school and college leavers into profitable 
employment and so far as possible to adjust the outout of the schools to the capacity 
of the labour market. 

(12) An administrative system which will place initiative and authority in the 
hands of those who understand and care about education. 

Defects in the System 

Mr. Sargent, proceeding to examine the defect of the present system, pointed 
out that in the lower ranges, in the absence of compulsion, 80 per cent of the 
students lapsed back into illiteracy. In regard to high school education, admission 
was determined by ability to pay fees rather than by intellectual promise of the 
student. The curriculum was determined by the requiremei»t of university matricu¬ 
lation and offered hardly any facilities for pupils, who sought employment in indus¬ 
trial or commercial occupations. Indian universities did not make any serious 
attempt to relate their output to the needs of the community. Their examination 
system did not encourage original thinking and real scholarship and their organisa¬ 
tion failed to secure personal contact between students and teachers. There were 
few openings in industry and commerce and to the technicalJy trained Indians 
opportunities were still more limited by the practice of filling better openings bv 
imported technicians. School medical service was defective, in that there was 
provision only for inspection, not treatment and that children were not supplied 
with the reouisite nourishment. 

Regardfing equipment, the less said the better, observed Mr. Sargent • at anv 
rate, in the lower stages of Indian education, buildings, equipment, playgrounds and 
BO on regarded as essential to any proper school. Scouting flourished in certain 
areas, but there was no co-ordination of extramural corporate activities. The Indian 
education system, moreover, made no attempt whatever to market the articles it 
produced. In the sphere of administration, if a national system was to be introduced 
within a reasonable period it would have to be not merely subsidised but also 
stimulated and co-ordinated from the centre through a strong Education Depart¬ 
ment in the Central Government. ^ 

Passing on to the question of educational finance, Mr. Sargent pointed out that 
whereas in England and Wales, the educational expenditure, per head was Rs 
3‘J-2-0, in India it was but 8 as. and 9 ps. Allowing for a scale of salary in primary 
schools for assistants of Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 with free houses or rent allowance and of 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 80 in pespect of vernacular middle or senior basic schools and of Rs 
75 to Rs. 150 for graduates, Mr. Sargent calculated that the total salary bill for 
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Britieh India would amount to Rs. 195.71 croree, including expenditures on medical 
service, employment bureaus, books, youth movement, adult education, training of 
teachers, the expenditure would come to Rs. 313 crores lor British India and 417 
crores for the whole of India. In respect of British India estimating for an income 
from fees and similar sources of Rs. 3.5..’S6 crores the deficit to be met from public 
funds in British India amounted to Us. 277^ crores. Mr. Sargent stated that it 
might be possible to finance this by savings that may bo expected in expenditure 
on defence by diverting the surplus of religious bodies to education and by other 
means. 

“All or Nothing” 

Concluding, Mr. Sargent said, “Most of the main lines of development have 
already been laid down by the Central Advisory Board but even so, given the 'vill 
and given the funds it would in my opinion take at least 35 to 40 years to establish 
the sort of educational system which has been outlined in thir-. paper. The work 
might be spread over 8 five-year programmes. 'J'he first would be devoted mainly 
to working out plans in details, reorganising the admijiistrative system and setting 
up the Training Bchools and Colleges necessary to provide the teachers required. 
During each of the seven subsequent periods an area roughly equivalent to one- 
seventh of the area of eatrh Province would be taken in hand. It will be about 10 
years after the end of this period before the full incidence of the cost of educational 
reconstruction will be felt. By that time, it is f.oseible that the industrial develop¬ 
ment to which many look for raising the standard of living in India to a level 
which will enable her to finance essential services out of her own resources, may 
have become an accomplished fact. Moreover, as education spreads among the 
rural population, there is reason to hope that it moy lead to the abandoning of 
those superstitions and prejudices which for centuries have hung like millstones 
round the neck of the Indian peasant. A competent observer has estimated that 
with the removal of these the standard of living among agriculturists might be 
raised by as much as 100 per cent. Others arc even more optimistic. If there are 
any such prospects, they would more than justify an immediate loan of such a size 
as would enable a start to be made at once with educational reconstruction on the 
scale which I have advocated. It is in the world’s interest as much as India’s 
that this should be done and done quickly. People like myself who believe that 
given the chance the human race, not excluding Indians, is capable of progress, 
find it difficult to understand why if money in any quantity can be raised in war 
time the same cannot be done in peace-time for what may be a still more world- 
saving purpose. The object of this paper is to throw down a challenge to all those 
who ha^e the real welfare of India at heart. The question it propounds is as simple 
as it is urgent. What is not less important, it would appear in my humble opinion 
to transcend all political controversies. Federation will not answer it, nor Dominion 
Status nor Non-violence, nor Pakistan. But the right answer to it may provide 
the right answer to all these. If my premises are accepted there can be no half-way 
houses between what is and what ought to be. It is all or nothing. All means 
expenditure on a scale which may frighten those who have defended inertia on the 
ground that India is too poor to have what other countries enjoy. Anything less 
than all means—and there is no evading this conclusion—that India accepts a 
position of permanent inferiority in the society of civilised nations.” 

Botany Section 

In his presidential address to the Section of Botany of the Indian Science Congress 
on the 6th. January, Mr. 2\ S. Sahnis dealt with the recent progress in the various 
fields of botany with special reference to economic plants. During the last three 
or four generations, he said, the progress made in improving the numerous plants 
and animals which provide us with food, clothing and ornament had been astound¬ 
ing. I’he progress achieved by the non-scientific methods in earlier centuries was 
no doubt good, but it could hardly have stood the strain of the modern political 
problems and helped to satisfy the industrial and commercial requirements of to-day. 

The lecturer said that one development of botany had been plant ecology, that 
is, that branch of botany which dealt with the effects which the various environ¬ 
mental factors produced upon plants. In dealing with the problem of controlling 
vegetation, either for agriculture, forestry or for the improvement of grassland, plant 
ecology, by investigating the fundamental laws concerning growth of plants in 
relaliun to the environmental factors, would be of much help. 

Much attention had lately been paid to one of these factors, namely, light* By 
subjecting plants to controlled illumination, and sometimes, when necessary, by 
artificially giving them additional illumination, the growth periods of crops bad been 
40 
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markedly chanj^ed. thus makinji; poBsible certain breeding experimeiitB. The informa¬ 
tion secured was, besideB, useful to the agriculturist and the horticulturist in their 
attempts to grow plants in new environments, different from those to which the 
plants belonged. 

The study of response of plants to dififerent temperatures had led to the process 
originated by KuBsian scientists and now known as vernalization, which consisted 
of giving to the seeds certain temperature treatments. Vernalization had enabled 
Russia to grow luxuriant crops of winter wheat in areas in which it was formerly 
impoesiblo to grow it successfully. Thus the process had enabled agriculturists to 
trrimph over Nature’s climatic barriers. A great deal of work in this direction was 
now being done in the different countries. 

Another factor which stimulated plant growth resided in the plant itself but 
it waa discovered only recently, said Mr. tSabnis. It was known as the growth 
regulator and was something like the growth hormones of the animuls in nature. 
Preparations of plant grow’th regulators were now being used for stimulating the 
rooting of plant cuttings or acedlings which were normally found diilicult to be 
propagated. Rosenrehes on the nutrition of plants had led to the discovery of the 
important role which some of the elements played in the life of most plants. These 
elements were required only in traces, yet they were essential. 'Ihcir deficiency was 
at times responsible for failure of vast crops, but with the knowledge gained the 
crops could now bo saved by supplying the deficiency. 

Medical & Veterinary Section 

In his presidential address to the Section of Medical and Veterinary Sciences at the 
Indian ycience Congress on the 6th. January, l>r. K. F. Krishrian dealt with ti)e subject 
of medical education in India and made Huggestions for improvement in certain 
directions. Cn the staudard of medical education reached in any country, he said, 
largely depended the fiounclncss of the medical men, the efficiency of medical service 
provided by Government and its usefulness to the community. 

In India, said Dr. Krishnan, they had a dual standard of medical education, 
medical schools turning out licentiates who are men of a lower standard and 
medical colleges producing university graduates who are men of a higher standard. 
With the exception of India and Russia, there was no other coiintry in the world 
which retained this dual standard. Russia was fast trying to abolish the lower 
standard and ho hoped in the very near future India, too, would be having only 
medial colleges and no schools. 

In considering the needs of medical education of a country, almost the first 
question that arose w^as “are there a sufficient number of medical institutions 
producing the requisite number of medical men ?” The standard aimed at in 
western countries was to have enough medical colleges so that there would at least 
be one qualified doctor for every 1,000 of the population. According to this stan¬ 
dard, India should have at least 40U,(K)0 doctors or ten times the present number. 
The ten medical colleges and 27 medical schools in existence in India were jointly 
producing every year about 1,700 new doctors. Unless some practicable plan was 
put forward to hasten production (without lowering the standard and without 
considerable extra cost) there seemed to be no hope of solving the question of 
inadequacy of doctors in the near future. 

Proceeding Dr. Krishnan said that India was predominantly a rural country ; 
95 per cent of her vast population lived in rural areas. The majority of these 
received little or no medical aid. The majority of the doctors produced in our 
colleges were averse to settling down in rural areas for one reason or another. 
“The few that do are unable to cater to the sixjcial requirements of the rural people 
and to adapt themselves to the conditions of the villages for long. q;'his unfor¬ 
tunate situation is due to a number of factors one of which is that our colleges 
do not produce the right type of rural medical practitioners. Only if and when 
they produce this special type they would be considered as having catered to the 
country’s needs. What is needed is a band of doctors with true missionary zeal, 
with genuine rural bias, with proper understanding of the diverse rural problems, 
medical and non-medical, and with high humanitarian ideals, who will be content 
to devote their lives and knowledge at least for a set period to the service of the 
people for a small reward. The country needs and demands such a band of selflesB 
workers and it is not difficult to constitute that band if one goes about in the 
right way. It is the duty of our medical colleges to select the right type of men, 
train them suitably and make them available to the rural people who badly need 
them. It can be done even under the present economic conditions and available 
resources.” 
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Post-Graduate Courses 

Making suggestione for the improvement of medical education in the country. 
Dr, Krishnan stressed the need for organising proper postgraduate courses for our 
men, particularly for the general practitioner. Where our educational institutions 
failed, there it was the duty of our medical associations to step in. Advancement 
of science could only be achieved through men with a scientific bent of mind. It 
was the responsibility of the medical colleges to produce such men through 
inclusion of research programmes in education. The library was a vital part of a 
medical college. A well selected collection of books, monographs and periodicals 
covering as completely as possible the entire field of medicine waa a necessity both 
for the student and the staff. “Here mention may be made about the need for 
text books containing Indian data and reference to Indian problems” said the 
lecturer. “At the country while being highly valuable in certain respects lack in¬ 
formation on local problems that the Indian medical student will be particularly 
interested in. If the professors of our medical colleges would only take the trouble 
to write suitable text books and incorporate in them all available Indian data and 
their own personal experience a long-felt genuine demand will be soon satisfied.” 

Dr. Krishnan also laid emphasis on the importance of providing adequate 
clinical facilities for teaching purposes. ‘‘Here it will not be irrclevent for me to 
draw your attention to one of the criticisms that is being levelled at our recent 
graduates by the senior members of the profession namely, that the graduates 
nowdays are too much dependent on laboratory, X-ray and other findings and too 
little on the results of their own clinical observations”, he observed. “From per¬ 
sonal knowledge of several of our recent products 1 feel that this is a very true 
and just criticism which our medical colleges would do well to note. Although in 
our educational programme we should and do rightly stress the importance of the 
scientific method of approach to medicine, it does not mean that we would be 
justified in neglecting or in even laying less emphasis on the clinical mcwhods of 
examination. One of the causes of unpopularity of western medicine among the 
Indian masses fs that it is too expensive ; apart from the cost of medicines, there 
is not only the doctors’ fees to pay but also the fees to the bacteriologist, the bio¬ 
chemist and the radiologist. I do not say for a moment that wo should in our 
practice of medicine altogether omit resorting to laboratory aids, on the ground 
that they are costly. But 1 do say at the same time that it is our duty to con¬ 
sider our patients’ purse and to suggest these aids only when they are absolutely 
essential.” 

Dr. Krishnan suggested two reforms relating to the instructional staff of 
Indian medical colleges which need to be immediately introduced in the interest of 
medical education. The first was to debar the entire teaching staff* from engaging 
in private practice in order that they might be able to give their undivided attention 
to teaching research and hospital patients, if any in their charge, A serioim 
damage that had been done through allowing private i)ractice to paid doctors in 
Government employ in general and to the paid leaching staff of medical colleges in 
particular, was that it had kept down the standard of the independent medical pro¬ 
fession through unfair competition. The second reform that was needed is to consti¬ 
tute a separate cadre for the teaching staff of medical colleges. At present the 
college staff formed part of the provincial medical cardie and as such were liable 
to be transferred to non-teaching post. These changes apart from depriving the 
colleges of competent teachers might bring in men who had no aptitude for 
teaching and who could not appreciatively co-operate in the educational programme 
of the college. The creation of a separate cadre would overcome this difficulty and 
help the colleges to achieve their objectives more rapidly. 

University Type of College 

After discussing the various aspects of medical training, Dr. Krishnan said: 
"A study of the various medical educational institutions in existence in different 
countries of the world shows that they may broadly be classified into two types— 
ordinary type and university type. The first type is organised chiefly to produce 
the ordinary general practitioner through provision of facilities for undergraduate 
training of a vocational type ; and the second is organised not only to produce the 
general practitioner with a scientific bias but also the speciaUst in various branchea 
through provision of facilities for postgraduate training and research. The objec¬ 
tive aimed at and the functions of the varioua departments are also different. The 
modern tendency is to have wherever ^ssible medical college of the University 
type which in the words of Abraham Flexner would address itself whole-heartedly 
and unreservedly to the advancement of knowledge the study of problems fion^ 
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ivhatever source they come and the training of men all at the highest level of 
possible effort. India needs a few of these. Almost all her colleges are of the 
ordinary type and a few are struggling towards the university type. These few 
can readily be remodelled into the university type and let us hope we will be able 
to do it in the near future. The colleges in Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta are 
advantageously placed and have olready facilifies developed to an extent that it 
would not cost much to reorganise them into the university type. The three 
together would require about Us. 60 lakhs for caiutal expenditure and about Rs. 10 
lakhs for additional recurring expenditure. This snm is nothing compared to the 
benefits that are likely to accrue from such reorganisation and expansion. 

The lecturer enggested llie following scheme of reorganisation. The control of 
the ‘University Medical College’ should rest with a board constituted for the puri)Oflc. 
It should be composed of two representatives each from government, university, 
legislature, postgraduate and research institutes and the medical college itself. The 
duties of the board should be administrative, financial and technical control. 
Appointment of staff; finance; building; equipment ; creation of new departments ; 
expansion of existing departments ; formulation of policy and pragramme ; organisa¬ 
tion of new courses of study ; formulation of regulations and rules ; determination 
of fees and scholarships ; accer)tancc and utilisation of gifts, bequests and trusts 
should all come under its ]mrview. The university concerned should help by (a) 
providing regular grants towoidy the cost of research and postgraduate educational 
programmes, (b) creating endowment fund by attracting public support, (c) enabling 
the college to utilise some of the facilities of the university for their educational 
activities, (d) broadening the objectives and procedures of medical education and 
(e) encouraging the ])iiblication of books on medical subjects containing Indian data 
and information. The government will continue to give financial aid as at present 
but will delegate some of its powers to the board of control. 

I’osiTiON OF Ayurveda 

Concluding Dr. Krishnan said : Tf one goes into any rural area in this country 
(this is also true of many urban areas) one finds four classes of practitioners—the 
witch doctor, the quake doctor, the ayurvedic or unaiii doctor and the allopath. As 
regards the first two all are unanimously agreed that quackery wherever and in 
whatever form it exists must be relentlessly put down. Yet we have so far done 
nothing substantial to root it out nor even to make it difficult. It is being prac¬ 
tised openly and it still remains a challenge to scientific medicine and a blot on 
human intelligence. We must make up our minds what to do about it. As regards 
the ayurvedic and unani systems the opinion is rather divided. If wo want the 
indigenous system to remain, we must encourage it as best, we can, get the qualified 
men compulsorily registered so that quackery may not masquerade under its name 
and spoil its rejiulation as it is doing at present and also make the services of 
these men readily available to the people wherever they are required. All this is 
possible, but if it is done, it will, in my opinion, be a false and retrogressive move, 
a move in the wrong direction. If really India wishes to keer> ]'«ce with modern 
developments in science and come into line with all advanced countries, she must, 
however unpalatable it may bo to some people, be prepared to abolish this anti¬ 
quated empirical system of medicine. Any sympathy or attachment to it will only 
retard scientific progress. The pica that the indigenous system is better suited to 
Indian constitutions is a myth. The plea that it is cheap and within the meann 
of poor people is no criterion of its value or usefulness. The plea that it is readily 
available even in remote areas is a dojie to ease the conscitjice of the sick for 
whom we are unable to provide the scientific medical aid that we ought to. 
Under these circumstances we must make up our minds as to what to do with 
these systems of medicine. 

The position at present with regard to the allopathic system is that all people 
resort to it when they can obtain it and if it is within their means. 'I’he majority 
of that people are thoroughly convinced of its greater value and usefulness and 
its wider application in many fields. It has the advantages of posBcssing a preven¬ 
tive side of having methods for developing positive health and of being built on 
rational and scientific basis. 

The type of medical service that is best suited to the country has to be 
decided. We must study beforehand the situation in the country thoroughly with 
the help of an expert committee and find out the type of medical service that will 
really and truly take the benefits of modern scientific medicine within the reach 
of every individual in the country, urban and rural. 1 believe even with the 
existing resources in men and money we can reorganise our medical services in a 
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way such that they will be of greater help to a larger group of people than at 
present. As I stated previously, through the utilisation of the services of honorary 
men in place of paid men in all urban areas and through the employment of paid 
staff in all rural areas where they are badly needed we can greatly improve matters. 
3’he type of organisation I have in view consists of five classes of officers : (1) 
administrative officers in each district for direction, supervision and control. (2) 
medical college staff for teaching research and technical advice. (3) rural health 
officers for doing mainly public health work and a little of medical work. (4) 
honorary doctors in all urban hospitals for medic.al work and (5) health officers 
of municipalities and towns. Once it is agreed that a particular scheme is suitable, 
then medical education can be immediately modified to supply the type or types 
of doctors required for the scheme. We must make up our minds as to the type of 
medical service that would suit the country best.*’ 

Anthropology Si Archaeology Section 

In the course of his Presidential address to Ibo section of Anthropology and 
Archaeology, Mr. Verrier Elwin, said : 

“I have taken ‘Truth in Anthropology’ as my subject for this seems of great 
importance at a time when our science has been debased in the interest of false 
racial theories. Truth is specially important also at a time when a young science is 
passing the age of puberty and entering maturity. I propose to speak to you very 
simply as a field-worker. I have no thoorics to advance and no axe to grind. I 
am concerned in my own work simply in recording the facts, and in this speech 
I want to speak to you of some of my experiences in that task and to stress the 
very great need of a high standard of Truth in all our field-work in order that the 
science of anthropology may be established in India, both as a means of recording 
the history of her people and as an instrument which may be of value to Govern¬ 
ments in caring for and preserving her aboriginals. 

*Tt is necessary to stress this, for anthropology is regarded with some suspicion 
in India. There are several reasons for this. The attempt of certain scholars and 
politicians to divide the aboiiginal tribes from the Hindu community at the time of 
the Census created the impression that science could be diverted to political and 
communal ends. In earlier years the Census authorities tried to distinguish animism 
and Hinduism. Later the expression, ‘Followers of TYihal Religions’, was used. The 
test proposed was to ask a person whether he worshipped Hindu or tribal gods. 
This test was meaningless. The religion of the aboriginals in Peninsular India at 
hast is obviously of the Hindu family. Hinduism itself having many elements 
which a theologian whould call animistic. In the religious columns, therefore, the 
aboriginals should have been returned from the beginning as Hindus. Any other 
classification was worse than useless. It is very difficult even for a trained theologian 
to decide the exact description of the religion of the various tribes. It is obviously 
impossible for an illiterate and ignorant enumerator to do so. What we want to 
know is how many aboriginals there are in India so that we can insist that they 
have a square deal in the counsels of the country. But now we know accurately 
neither the religious nor the racial situation, and the unfortunate fact that a number 
of anthropologists interested themselves in the complicated business of deciding the 
exact way in which aboriginals should be distinguished from the Hindu religion 
has done our science harm in public estimation. 

“But perhaps the chief thing that has disturbed nationalist opinion in India 
has been the creation of Excluded and Partially Excluded Areas. It is an open 
secret that this move was largely the work of a distinguished anthropologist, at the 
Round Table Conference. Nationalist India accepted Bections 52 and 92 of the 
Government of India Act as an insult to India’s political capacity, and at the 
National Congress held at Faizpur (and again at Haripura) the most sinister 
motives were ascribed to the British Government. Provincial legislators condemned 
the arrangement in the strongest terms, and in a debate in the Legislative Assembly 
in Delhi, Mr. M. B. Aney, and Mr. N. M, Joshi condemned all anthropologists as 
desiring to keep the primitive races of India ‘uncivilized’ and in a state of 
barbarism’ as raw material for their science and “in order to add to their blessed 
stock of scientific knowledge.” About this time there arose the curious criticism of 
anthropologists that they wished to keep the aboriginal tribes in a zoo, a suggestion 
that can only have been made by people who had never met an anthropologist or 
visited a zoo. In a zoo, an animal is not protected ; it is restrained ; it is taken 
away from its natural environment and deprived of its liberty. But what the 
gntbropologiBt desires for bis people is the preservation of .their liberty that they 
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retain control of their natural environment and grow to cultural and civic maturity 
in freedom, bappinees and peace. ^ 

“As a matter of fact, the Partially Excluded Areas bear no resemblance what¬ 
ever to the anthropologists’ dream. They are very different from the National Parks 
of Norih America or the Reserves of Africa. They afford no real protection to the 
tribesmen, and their establishment has done little except that by irritating public 
opinion it has drawn attention to the aboriginal f)roblem. 

“In any case, it cannot be too often emphasized that the real business of social 
anthropology is not the collecting of exciting and curious customs and the record¬ 
ing of bizarre superstitions. It is the attempt to describe and to make real the 
entire living beauty of a culture in all its related activities. 1 do not believe that 
anyone can read the beet productions of the Functional School without gaining a 
profound respect for whatever tribe has been described. Indeed, I would put this 
as one of the tests of successful writing in this sphere. There are few communities 
of human beings who, when fully and thoroughly studied and understood, do not 
excite our admiration and even our love. 

Weakness of Official Research 

As we look back over the history of Indian ethnography and survey the meagre 
array of books upon its shelf, we can see. I think, why it is that our science does 
not hold a higher place in the counsels of India. We have been set some very 
bad examples. The Ethnographic Survey, for all the valuable information it 
collected, was too superficial, too 3'ylorian, loo bureaucratic and too dependent on 
information provided by untrained subordinates. Unfortunately it has generally 
been forgotten that the volumes of the Ethnographic Survey were prepared primarily 
as works of reference for the officers of Government and that as Crooke said at 
the time they were written not so much in the interests of anthropological research, 
as indispensable aids to the work of civil administration. I'l e result has been the 
establishment of a tradition of scrappy hurried work largely divorcid from personal 
observation. 

“Another bad example was set by the reports of the Census of India. Here 
again the impression was all too easily created that social anthropology consisted 
of a series of notes on interesting and curious subjecls. It would be hard to 
imagine anything less like the produolions of the Functional c^cliool than the 
material contained in these reports. Fart of it is the obviously inaccurate record 
of tours In motor-cars. Fart does not even enjoy tins authority. 1 notice one 
writer in the 1931 Ceusus frankly admits that his contribution is the resiill of a 
hasty perusal of the hooks available in the District Office”. 

Truth in anthropology dcraands a scnipulouH adlurencc to the highest rules 
and standards of field-work. First and foremost I would put the length of tiinc 
that an in'cstigator should spend among his people. But here in India particularly 
where anthropological work has been mainly the hobby of persons otherwise busily 
engaged how short has been the time given by many investigators to tlieir task. 
Ruben wrote his massive work on the Asurs after a stay among the tribe of less 
than a month. Indian writers whom I will not name have produced articles and 
monographs after a week or a fortnight’s stay in tribal villages. My own hook 
on the Baiga was published seven years after I had settled down in the Ifiugu 
country, yet 1 am still to-day discovering new facts about the tribe and points 
where I should like to modify my early conclusions. 

Knowledge of Languages Essential 

Westermarck very rightly stresseB linguistic qualifications. A knowledge of 
the language ho Bays is in my opinion au indiepcnsable qualification for which no 
sociological training can serve as compensation. To be able to converse freely 
with the people without the aid of an interpreter should be the field-anthropologist’s 
most BeriouB aepiration. 

One of the most important needs of social anthropology is that it should be 
firmly based on statistics. By no other means can we eradicate from our literature 
the baneful presence of the general statement. This is particularly necessary iu 
questions of sex and marriage, about which writers in India have a passion for 
being discreetly vague. Thus Uuwin laughs at such statements as that the girls 
are modest and beautiful, the majority chaste. A distinguished writer once 
committed himself to the opinion that no girl of a certain tribe ever came to her 
marriage as a virgin. By what possible means could this remarkable piece of 
information have been achieved except by direct revelation from Above ? 

In attempting to reach the realities of tribal life, I believe that tribal poetry 
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iB of the first importance. There is a remarkable passage in Lei^h Hunt which 
describes how poetry leads on from dry fact to living reality. 

Poetry begins where matter of fact or of science ceases to be merely such and 
to exhibit a further truth that is to say, the connection it has with the world of 
emotion and its power to produce imaginative pleasure. Inquiring of a gardener, 
for instance, what flower it is we see yonder, he answers, A lily. This is matter 
of fact. 'J'he botanist pronounces it to be of the order of Hexandria Monogynia. 
This is matter of science. It is the lady of the garden, says vSpeiiser, and here we 
begin to have a poetical sense of its fairness and grace. It is 

“The plant and flower of 1 ght*’ says Ben Jonson ; and poetry then shown us 
the beauty of the flower in all its mystery and splendour. 

J*'nr anthropology must be established in its rightful place in India, it is 
urgently needed for the life and safety of the tribesmen. A whole world of Indian 
life and culture is rapidly passing away without ])ropcr record, because we are not 
doing our field-work properly. 'I'he collet^ions in our Museums, the teaching in 
our UniversitiPB is equally inadequate to the task that lies ahead. A very great 
change must he introduced and J believe myself that that change will only eome as 
we establish ourselves more and more firmly in the idea of Truth. 

Mahatma Gandhi has set us all thinking again in terras of Truth. Above the 
changing flux of earthly existence there rises the Eternal Truth, in that Yonder 
which is the true home of man. And since man was made for Truth he is restless 
until his feet are on the highroad which will lead him to his home. For the Truth 
of science is no static thing, for his whole life man must pa^B from truth to truth. 
All 'I ruth is a shadow except the last—except the utmost, yet every Truth is true 
in its kind. The scholar’s life becomes a daily parting with shadows—and some of 
these will have become dear to him. Y^et he knows that of all the adventures of 
which the world is full there is not one that can compare with his. For other 
ambitions and desires seek partial and imperfect ends, he alone has set out for 
the whole. 

Theory of Quantum Mechanlce 

Speaking on “The Fundamental Equations of (Quantum Mechanics,” Mr, 
/?. M, Sc7i in his presidential address to the Section of Mathematics and yatistics 
of the Indian Sience Congress said that the theory of (innntum Mecha¬ 
nics was a new creation, which though not perfect, had achieved wonders in ex- 
l»laining the mysteries of the atomic structure Before it came, atoms were regarded 
as indivisible particles and it was futile to try to discover their structures. They 
were the fundamental materials with which the universe was built. But Quantum 
Mechanics liad entirely changed this outlook. Introducing some new physical 
princinles, it had explained satisfactorily the structure of the elements. It had also 
explained many imjurfectly understood phenomena of astrophysics. In fact, there 
were very few branches of PhysicB or Physical Chemistry which had not felt the 
impact of these new ideas. 

It was, therefore, of utmost im])ortance, said Mr. Sen, that the subject should 
be developed in a perfectly logical way. Though in recent years, it had attained a 
good deal of clarity and rigour of treatment, there were some gaps. 


The A. 1. Muslim Educational Conference 

Annual Sesfion—Jubbulpore—16th. April 1944 

sir Azizul’s Presidential Address 

'i'he establishment of an institute of science and technology at Aligarh was 
recommended by a committee of which Prof. A, V. Hill, Sir Ziauddin and 
Sir Shanti Sivarup Bhatanagar were among members, said Sir Azizul Hague, 
Industries and Civil Supplies Member, Government of India, in the course of his 
presidential addreso to the All-India Muslim Educational Conference held at 
Jubbulpore on the 16th. April 1944. 

While the institution was primarily intended for Muslim research workers, he 
proceeded, it would also be open to other communities. It would give facilities for 
scientific, technical and industrial research and for the highest post-graduate science 
studies. The institution would not in any way be a burden on the Aligarh Univer¬ 
sity ; it would be an independent institution not receiving any financial assistance 
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from that iiniverBity and therefore in no way responBible to the aiithoritiee of that 
univcrBity. It would be under the management of a governing body representative 
of MuBliniB of India and Bpecially sehcted for that purpose. But it was proposed 
that the iiiBtitiition would work in close collaboration with the Aligarh University 
and that the Btaff, the laboratory and other facilities of the institute would be 
available to that university to help them in their teaching and laboratory work. 
Its location at Aligarh would give an undoubted advantage to the Muslim Univer¬ 
sity in the scientific and technical Bide of its activities while it would also gain by 
its proximity to the Muslim university with all its ideals and traditions. It had 
been estimated that a non-recurring fund of about Ks. 10 lakhs, a recurring fund 
of Rs. 3 lakliH and a Bum of Rs. 2 lakhs in the reserve fund would be required. A 
committee of experts had already been appointed to draft the scientific and techni¬ 
cal side of the Bchemc, and another committee was now engaged in drafting its 
administrative and financial details. 

Reform of Musijm Education 

Sir Aziziil Hague went on to suggest, firstly, a replanning and reorganisation 
of the conference and the setting up of a statistical and report section which should 
note the factual position of Muslim education in India. Secondly, steps should be 
taken to organise provincial and state branches of the conference to keep watch 
over the conditions of Muslim education which, as experience showed, siifrered in 
all provinces including even some of the Muslim-maiorlty provinces. Thirdly, a 
few boards should he constituted by the confftienco to deal with such questions as 
the suitability of existing text books, particularly history text-books for Muslim 
students. Fourthly, a central Islamic research organisation should be established 
for India as a whole. Fifthly the conference should arrange inter-provincial and 
international contact of Muslim teachers and students, organise holiday camps, 
travel parties and special study tours in India and abroad. Sixthly, the conference 
should lay down what the tjpe and pattern should he of a true Muslim school. 
Lastly, the conference should organise an oriental education board to establish 
oriental scholarship and co-ordinate the activities of the various oriental institu¬ 
tions and organise also special lectures in Islam. 

Dwelling on the “cross-currents of politics,” Sir Azizul Hague criticised those 
who seemed to think that India would bo worse of! if she did not retain her 
political unity as one State. To these critics, he pointed out the existence of about 
400 Indian States, each more or less with an autonomous government, and said 
that they did not seem to affect the unity of the country. Independent, sovereign 
States had been political partners and allied in matters of common policy and 
common interest, he emphasised. They might have a common currency and enter 
into a custom, shipping, railway or tariff union. They might pool their economic 
and natural resources without jeopardy to their political sovereignty. 

“But,” he went on, “one must not consider these possibilities. It does not 
matter if Europe minus Russia comprising almost the same area and population 
as India is divided into many national Slates. It does not matter if the racial and 
cultural problems of Central Europe forced the creation of many small States after 
the last war. India at any cost must be one i)olitical unit and in the name of 
democracy, a country of 400 million people must be governed as one country with 
all its multiple cultures and languages with people in different strata of 
evolution. 

Theory of Majority Rule 

“The majority must rule the minority, and a hundred million people must 
accept the scheme of things as may be decided by the majority, whether it is to 
the interest of the minorities or not, whether the minorities agree to or accept the 
scheme or not. There need be no effort to take the minorities with the majority 
and to create a sense of security among them. They will not look at any other 
scheme if thereby the majority has not a minority to govern and to rule. They 
will not try to understand the others’ point of view or know the reasons behind 
the attitude of those who differ. They will allow the present system of government 
to continue, and yet if anybody in the face of the existing realities of acute 
economic difficulties and disorganisation in the country, with enemy trying hard to 
cross the frontiers of India, desperately struggles to bring about some ameliorative 
measure to the hungry and the needy millions, he must be a traitor to the country 
for his contact with the existing governmental machinery. I cannot think of a 
greater tragedy in human affairs. 1 do not wish to give any moral verdict on the 
different aspects of political attitudes in the country, I have just mentioned them 
as factors creating more difficult problems for us in ihe sphere of education. 



Convocation Addresses 

The Lucknow University Convocation 

Sir C. V. Haman^s Address 

The following is the text of the AtidreHS delivered at the Annual Convocation 
of the UiiiveiHity ol Ijuekiiow hy Raja Sahhahu^haud Sir (\ \' . Hainan^ Kt., M» A., 
Ph. D., LL. 1)., F. R. H., N. h. o») the ISth. January, 1944. 

Allow me, 8ir, in the first inKtance, to express my hiph appreciation of the 
honour of bein^ asked to address this Convocation. Even the most hardened 
politician in India would have felt it an honour to he present here on this most 
«Hdoiirful occasion and to address this vast and distinpiuished t^atherinj^. Beinp; 
myself just a Hlud(Mit of Scienn* and a teiudicr of youth, 1 fool that honour all the 
nioH! hij^hly and repaid it us a ^rcat privilege to address the graduates of the year 
on this occasion. 

'I he climate of Northern India in winter is pprhaps the most beautiful climate 
ill the world : sparklii g lilue sky, nm-siiiim, a cold uip in the air and this wonderful 
panorama of colour is enough to stii the. jiulsr.^ (,f * ven the most hardened scientist. 

I am still young enough to he thrilled at the s ght of youth, to feel their joys and 
tlirir sorrows as my own. 1 s})Ould like to say a few words about the topic of 
colour. 1 refer to tho colours of tl.ise gowns, the colours of the saris worn by the 
ladies, tlie colours of the pHi.dal and so on. I have only to enter an apology for 
the colour of the gowns worn hy the pround possessois of Doctor’s degrees and 
]ierhapB you may he iiMercstcd to know why it is that l>octor’s gowns have these 
colours. It is the mivilege of women all the world over and all the time to wear 
colourful dress. We mere men are compelled hy the force of inexorable custom 
to bo dressed in drab, whites, grays and blacks. Once in a while, and by virtue 
of the authority vested in the Vice-Chancellor, we are permitted to flit round in 
goyer colours, which not even a lady vrould wear (loud laughter). 

Allow me, (iradnates of the year, to congratulate you on this occasion in your 
lives. It is no small privilege to have been a student of the University of 
Lucknow, to have trodden the luille of this heaiiiiful centre of learning, to have sat 
ac the feet of teachers of great distinction and to have achieved what the heart 
of young India regards most highly and that is tho honour of a University degree. 
It is a great ]>lcaHnre to me to have come here and to be asked to speak to you 
on this occasion and one thing urges me very specially and that is to find that this 
privilege has not been granted to the mere men amongst you. It gives me great 
pleasure to find that amongst the recipients of degrees, amongst those who have 
walked oflT with medals and diplomas and distinctions, are also a fair proportion of 
the young women of this province. To them specially I wish to express my 
heartiest congratulation. On this occasion, however, I feel a certain note of sadness 
coming over me, and referring to the women graduates of the year, T cannot but 
recall that to-day, one of the most charming and one of the most beloved figures 
among the women of India is smitten by sorrow : I am referring to Mrs. Vijaya 
Lakshmi I’andit, and 1 am sure the hearts of all of us will go out to her in 
her great bereavement (silent sympathy). 

It is often the case that those who are called upon to address University 
convocations take it upon themselves to criticise and to speak ill of our Indian 
Universities. They think they are privileged to address an audience of University 
men and women and to tell them that Indian Universities are no good at all, that 
they are stamping machines, that they produce innumerable graduates year after 
year who are no good at all, who are out of contact with the realities of life and 
who are not capable of rendering service to the country and so on. I do not 
traverse all those statements made by these people, because the intensity of their 
vitiiperatioufl is only matched by the impregnability of their ignorance about this 
subject. I take pr:do in the fact that I am a University man, that 1 am a teacher 
and that it has been my privilege over more than a quarter of a century to come 
into contact with the youth of India—to live their lives, to share their joys and 
sorrow. I would like to say this, that there is one thing above all things which 
I should like to see uppermost in your minds to-day and during the rest of your 
lives, and that is a feeling of gratitude to the institution and to the teachers with 
whom you Jiave spent your lives during the past few years. There can be no 
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greater loyalty, no stronger feelings in the mind of youth, than a feeling of grati¬ 
tude for those who have set them on I,he right path towards life. 

T regard the Indian UnivcrsitieB as institutions of the highest possible import¬ 
ance in the life of our country. It is quite often that you hear speakers talking 
about education in India, to talk of Primary education, the lower grades of educa¬ 
tion re the basis of education, and they talk of University education as the apex of 
the pyramid of education. That picture, T think, is entirely wrong. Those who 
have given thought to the subiec't will realise that the true foundation of education 
is mostly furnished by the Universities. We require a strong, broad foundation to 
bear the weight of the pyramid aud that foundation, in my view, is furnished by 
the Universities of India. Yon, young graduates, as T said, you can rightly feel 
proud of having been privileged to spend a few years within the walls of this 
institution and to learn at the feet of your teachers. I am not paying an exaggerated 
compliment to your I^niversity when 1 say that you have no reason to feel ashanu'd 
of yonr teachers. The University of Lucknow has made itself felt In the educational 
world of India. The roll of its teachers includes many men of distinction in many 
subjects who have kept alive the name and fame of yonr institution, and if I may 
single out one name, becaiiflc it rises uppermost in my mind and it is a name of 
one who is universally acknowledged in scientific circles in this country and out* 
side, and is regarded by the outside public also as one of our great national figures, 
a man who is one of the foremost of the living biologists of the world, it is that 
of Dr. Ilirbal Hahni. (Applause). 

What is the message 1 would like to give you, what is the message which you 
are going to carry back from the University into the walks of life 7 I should like 
to suggest to you that the spirit of University education can he expressed most 
briefly in the form of a ])hraBe : it is the “restless human spirit.” I mentioned the 
name of Dr. Ihrbal Hahni just because I happen to know your distinguished Dean 
of the Faculty of Science. In a short phrase 1 would refer to him as the “r<stlcHS 
human spirit.” What I mean by this is the spirit that does not satisfy itself by 
just inactivity in finding a position and just discharging the duties of it in a 
routine spirit. I mean the sf»irit which is always reaching out, which is always 
searching for something new, always moved with the spirit of endeavour, always 
athirst with the glory of achievcmei t, always seeking for newer and newer fields 
to conquer—that is the “restlcsH human s])irit.” And if yon look back over 3,000 
years of human history, who are the human beings whose names shine across the 
mists of time ? It is the “restless human spirit”—men like Archimedes of ihe 
ancient Greeks, men like Leonardo da Vinchi of the Middle Ages, men like New¬ 
ton, men like the late Ijord lUitherford. I mention these names as of men whom 
no honour, no glory, no Huccess ever Bucccedcd in sinking back to idleness, who to 
the last day of their lives were athirst with the same vigour and the same energy 
as they were when they were young men. I would like to suggest to you, my 
young friends, that one thing which you can take away from the halls of this 
seat of learning is that “restless human spirit.” A University, I think, allogether 
fails of its purpose if it does not in insullicicnt measure impart that restlessnesB of 
spirit to its alumni. You no doubt have succeeded in passing the University 
examinations. Horae of you have succeeded in walking away with one, two, three 
six or more medals, but pray do not think for a nioniont that you have achieved 
the supreme success of life. IMense remember that what you have done to-day is 
just a small earnest of what tlu; country asks of you in the future. If that rest¬ 
less human spirit has not been stirred, if that desire to do something, to achieve 
something, to prove yourself woithy of your country, has not been kindled when 
you leave the gates of your University, then T say the University has failed of 
its purpose. You should go out into the world, filled with the desire to do some¬ 
thing worth while; to glorify not yourself, but your alma matar, your country, the 
province that has given you birth, the land of which yon are the son or the 
daughter. If that feeling has been roused in you, if that feeling does not remain 
dormant, but takes impetus, then I do not despair of the future of our country. I 
regard it as the purpose and function of the University to create the “restless 
human spirit,” not in this or that field of knowledge or activity, but in every field 
of knowledge and in every field of activity. It is these “restless human spirit” 
who will create and lay down standards of achievement in the world, and who will 
build the India of the future. I ask you to bear these words in mind. 

1 say to you that you cannot show your gratitude to your alma mater in any 
greater way than by your future life and activity and by showing yourselves 
worthy sons and daughters of the University of Lucknow of which you have the 
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honour to be graduates. Allow me also to say somrtliing more. I feel that the 
loyalt\ of the graduates of Indian Universities, and of your University in particular, 
Bhould be the greatest tower of strength to the University. A University in my 
view is not and cannot bo a static structure. We either go forward or backward. 
There is no standing-still in the world of learning and of knowledge. We either 
move forward or slide back. How is this dynamic ideal of a University to be 
achieved ? It can only come through the continuous rnihuBiasm and support of 
the alumni of the University. Hundreds of University graduates pass out of the 
University every year. If each of you sends out thoughis of aflection, love and 
gratitude at least once a year to the alma mal.n\ just imagine what the collective 
power of those thoughts can be. The most power!ul things in this world are not 
tons of aeroplanes ; they are powerful thoughts and ideas, and if your thoughts 
and ideas are filled with the desire to serve and strengthen the glory of the alma 
mater^ nothing can stop the progress of the University. 'J he more yon appreciate 
what the University has done for you, the more you sbonld demand and insist 
upon the rapid progress of the University. You should all make it your earnest 
desire to see the University of Lucknow rise from strcrjgth to strength, to see that 
her fame and her lustre should not stop at tlic boundry of the United Provinces 
or of India, but that it should spread throughout the whole world. The lamp of 
learning should shine brightly ; the air of learning must waft its breezes all over 
the world, and if fame is to be achieved it can only he through you and others 
like you have been in this institution and who have received the benefits of it. It 
is up to you to see that your a/ma jnate?’ grows form strength to strength and 
reaches the very greatest heights of fame and name. J am not one of those who 
constantly tell us that our Indian Universities are inferior editions; that our 
graduates are worth nothing. So lonf!: as we have that feeling in our hearts, we 
shall not be able to rise to the heights of achievement that wc arc capable of. The 
day is long past when we had to compare ourselves unfavourably with the institu¬ 
tions of other parts of the world. I have a different message to give you : let us 
be proud of our institutions ; let us demand of them the highest achivement. The 
more you ask of your teachers, the more they will give. I'hat is the rule of nature: 
the more you ask of man, the more he will give; and the less you expect of him, 
the less you ask of him, the less he will give. 

And here lies a great burden on your teachers. When I address the graduates, 
it follows as a matter of course that I am also addressing the teachers. I know, 
and some of us may feel sad that the profession of teachers is not honoured, is 
not supported. Nonetheless it devolves u])on us as teachers to hold our heads high. 
1 do not mind saying...though 1 might be eriliciBcd...tbat I regard the position of 
a University professor as good as or even greater than that of the governor of a 
province or the Viceroy of India. IJis is an empire < f love; and empire of service. 
He loves his empire and he is firmly established in the hearts of his people. He 
spreads the light of learning and what greater thing can there be than to create an 
empire of love ? Great men whose names slide through history in letters of blood 
and fear have been forgotten ; but the names of those like Asoka, like Jesus 
Christ, like Buddha, who have built an empire of love, shine for ever and will 
continue to shine. I say, a teacher, a humble teacher, even though his work lies 
in the fields of learning and does not lie in the fields of philosophy or religion, he 
also is building an emi)ire which can never die. I would like to suggest to my 
fellow-teachers of this University, that the higher the ideal they have of their 
profession, the nobler the ideals that move them in their daily thoughts, the 
greater the University. Ultimately, I have no doubt, that the honour of this great 
country, the future of India, depends, with ever-increasing measure, on the 
strength of our Universities, on the strength of our teachers, the energy and the 
devotion which they bring to their task and which they impart to their pupils 
within the walls of the University. I say once again that the real bases of the 
education pyramid are the Universities, these men trained here as teachers, who are 
to go out into the world and who have to spread the light of knowledge and 
learning, more and more, whose work will reach out far and near, until lO or 20 
years hence we might hope to realise the vision which has been held forth before 
us—the vision of a universally literate and educated India. How is that to be 
accomplished ? It can only be accomplished if our Universities prove themselveB 
worthy of the task. It is not the knowledge of the three Rs. ; it is not the spread 
of elementary knowledge throughout the length and breadth of the land that is 
going to make India a great, self-sufficient nation. 1 say that it is the work of the 
UniveiBity profeBBore and teachere, that is going to build the nation, that ie going 
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to strengthen our position in the various walks of life, so that we shall have the 
resources, the strength and the energy to spread the benefits of education over the 
largest possible numlicr. To imagine that you can neglect the universities, that you 
can starve the universities and leave them to carry on their work, and that in 50 

years yon can make India educated, full of learning, I think that is a chimaera. 

We must support the univernities and strengthen them. We must build the 
foundation and send out from the universities great numbers of highly qualified 
and highly gifted teachers, and it is they who arc going to build the new India of 
the future, to which we all look forward. 

Well, I have put before you my vision of the India to come, and my vision 

of the roll which you, my young friends ure going to play in it, Ijct me once 

again say that 1 am not only reternng to you young men ? 1 am addressing my¬ 
self particularly to the young women graduates of the year. 1 have lived long 
enough to known that men make u]> not only half this world, but less than iudl 
this world. The rt^al world of India is the world of the women. Why V JlecuuHe 
they determine what we shall do. The inlluence of the woinen-folk of India is 
hardly realised by any except by those who have had the good or ill fortune to be 
subjected to that iuHuence. They determine the outlook of our (children. The 
mother, for examj'le, has a much greaitr inlluence over her chiltiren, over the mind 
of youth, than the mere father has. The father is out all day and busy earning 
his livelihood. The mother is the first, last and everything ; and therefore if any 
body imagines that the promotion of education of the young men of Indin, to the 
neglect of the uplift of the young women, is going to solve the problem, he is 

utterly mistaken. 1 sjiy this oriee again, that there! is nothing more heartening to 

my mind in the progress of education than the desire of the young women of 
India to shoulder the burden, to improve themselves and to show themselves fully 
worthy of their country, in the same maimer and to tite same extent as, or perhay )0 
even more than, the young men of India. Last year I was addressing the Con¬ 
vocation at Madras. 1 then recalled what 1 had seen 32 years earlier. Then a 
single woman graduate was a sight to see—I am not using that term in any 
.uncomplimentary sense. And now what do you find V Half the Convocation hall 
ii occunied by women graduates. You, women of the United ITovinijes, have not 
demanded such a large measure in the Convocation hall. !:?omc day you will. Ihit 
let me assure you that India is as high os its women are. It is they that nitl- 

mately determine the fate of the nation. It is their inlluence, their outlook, their 

virility, their strength, which will strengthen the masses of India in the tasks 
that lie in front of them. 1 see no future of Indian which does not also include 
a great and glorious future for our womeu. 

Here I should like to say a wwd. There are some who think that for the 
women of India the proper place is in the household ; that their proper duty is to 
yuepare kiclrri or laddu or whatever it is for their husbands and children. The 
domesticity which, for example, is insisted uyion, I undersland, by the Nazi regime 
as a special virtue of the German women ; that domesticity is also, 1 know, regar¬ 
ded by many yieoyde in India as a y)roper virtue of women and they think that 
they should not try high, that, for insiauce. they nerd not traverse the fields of 
Physics or Chemistry; that they should leave it to the mere men. Well, there was 
a time when I thought so myself. I do confess it, but I have changed my mind. 
1 have changed my mind because I have actually seen that the women of India 
when they set their hearts to a job, they arc just as good as or better than itie 
men. There is nothing to stop them. There is no field ol knowledge, be it even 
Mathematics, be it Physics or Chemistry, in which, so far as 1 can see, the women 
of India cannot equal men or excel them. It may be that in digging the earth or 
in some other physical work, men are superior. But if it is a question of acquiring 
knowledge, if it is a question of strenuous devotion to work, I do not think that 
women are in any way behind the men of India. It is true, and I hope it is true, 
that the women of India will regard culture, art and all the beautiful things of life 
as their special yirivilege. That is a yirivilege which we men shall not deny to 
thim. It is the privilege of women to make the house beautiful, to make her 
dwelling place and the dwelling yilace of men something worth going to and worth 
looking at. While art, in the fitness of things, is the special privilege of woman, 
other things should not be denied to her. 1 should like to impress uy)on the young 
women of India, that while it is quite right and proper that they should regard 
themselves as equals of men in the men^s sphere, the men cannot by any manner 
or means successfully regard themselves as the equal of women in the women’s 
sphere, and that is in making the home beautiful and worth living in (hear, heari) 
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I ehonlcl like to Bay one word before I finish. Let me tell you, young friends, 
that this world is a hard world. I have been through it myself. The path of life 
is not strewn with roses or jasmines all *llic way. Jt is also Btrewii with thorns, 
with Btones. You have to struggle through life as best as you can. If you think 
that Buccess will come to you unasked, you arc mistaken. There is nothing in this 
world which is worth having, whi.-h will ever come unless it is earned by the sweat 
of your brow. Success is achieved by blood and t^ars—I would not say, blood ; 
tears, ccrtaijily. fjet me also toll you that you will not appreciate success if it 
comes to you unearned, undcsorve*!. The only true Huc:;e,->ses that a man really enjoys 
and appreciates are those that he knows in hia heart of hearts that he deserves. 
What is the good of a title, for example, if you know that it was given to you 
unmerited. The things, as I say, yon will apyjreciate most are those that ermo 
unsought for, but come because they are deserved and deserved by hard work. 
Tills is a truth so obvious, but ucrverthelesa one wlii-h 1 hope you will bear in 
mind. I say this because, it is just as well to i»c pK’p.ired for diiUciilties in life. 
You must bo prepared to find people infinitely more uasympathetic than even your 
more unsympathetic tcacliera. You must be iirenarcd to find people who make you 
work and give you no credit. I)o not imagine that you will find the same treat- 
ludit outside as you find in the University ; hut do not let that dishearten you. 
1 should like to say to you, for i have lived long enough in this world to realise, 
that life is not worth living if you make yourself miserable all the time, if every¬ 
thing makes you down-hearted. If that is tlio case, it is much better that the 
whole humanity make up their minds and die and disappear like the extinct 
Brontosaurus and find a place only among the zoological Bpccimens you find in the 
inuaeuras. Why is life worth living at all? Because there is something worth while 
in it. There is something in it which brings you hiipi)iueB8. The greatest possible 
fault is to seek happiness blindly. Many of you may not perhaps understand what 
is the real sei^ret of hap])iues8 and let me tell you this as a message coming from 
my heart after long experience of life. 1 have been through good and bad ; I have 
been through many trials. The secret of happiness is just the sense of awareness 
of the beautiful Burroundings amongst you. Many of you have come into this 
hall today. How many of you have cared to hfok at these beautiful domes, the 
lovely sky, the trees and bo on ? You take it all for granted. You have seen these 
before and you find nothing new in them. 1 would like to tell you this, that it is 
a habit of mind that is worth cultivating to find joy and beauty in the commonest 
things of life. If you have nothing else to do, ])l€aBe look at the grass on the 
ground and see how green it is : I would like you to cultivate this habit. This is 
a thing which unfortunately di8ap]>earB with the growth of human civilization. 
The really civilised beings, let me say, are those who do not live in towns, but 
live in villages, close to the heart of nature ; who live the life of nature ; who sow 
tlie seed aud see the plant grow ; who live in daily contact with nature’s life. Theirs 
is the civilised life. The artificial life of the towns and the cities is such that we 
are blind to our surroundings. As somebody remarked, wc even forget that there 
are stars in the sky ; there is no time to look at them, or to see the many beautiful 
things about us. India is still one of the most beautiful countries in the world. 
You have only to open yo»ir eyes. 

Wherever I go, I go in search of Mother India. I gaze at Her fair face. T 
am never tired of gazing upon her fair face any more than a child is tired of gazing 
at its beloved mother. Kemember always that India is your beloved mother, and 
there is no greater joy, no greater happiness that you can find than iu just gazing 
at the face of Mother India, and vowing yourselves to Her eternal service (long 
applause). 


The Osmania University Convocation 

Mr. C. Rajagopalacbari’s Address 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Mr. C\ 
Rajagopalachari at the annual Convocation of the Osmania University held at 
Hyderabad (Deccan) on the 27th. January 1944 

It is a great honour done to me by the authorities of the University that 
1 have been invited to speak at this Convocation. 1 tender my grateful thanks to 
His Exalted HighuesB and to the University for conferring on me this privilege. 
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The University has worked for 25 years and qualified for its Silver Jubilee this year 
and 1 am ha|»j)y to tender my eon^ratulations to the Chancellor and the Govern¬ 
ment on their achievements. The last time I was on these (irounds your late Chan¬ 
cellor was alive. It is too sad for words that I come here to fill a place in this 
function after he is gone for ever. I am proud of the love and regard which he 
chose to bestow on me. This is no occasion for referring to private friendship 
however insistent be the memory. Sir Akbar Hydari gave of his best to Hyderabad. 
May his soul rest in peace, and that of his dear wife who lies interred here as a 
sacred relic of Sir Akbar’s connection with Hyderabad. 

I congratulate you graduates who have just received your degrees, 
especially those who have received them with distinction. You are part now of the 
precious stream which must water, nourish and maintain the living culture of our 
people. As graduates of a relatively young University you have a more particular 
duty than those who are sent out by the older Universities. By your love of learn¬ 
ing and continued application and more than that, by your enlightened conduct, 
you should bring credit, distinctive credit to your University. Remember that you 
are the products of an important experiment, viz., the imparting of the highest 
modern learning through an Indian language. You will be rigorously judged by 
critics who have received their own training through the unnatural, though may-be-at- 
present richer medium of a foreign language. Not only is there no reason for you 
to feel inferior, but you have every cause for just pride and confidence. If you 
maintain your habits of study and regard for truth, and keep your faculty for right 
judgment whetted with daily practice and verification, if you are weary and keep 
your sense of values unspoiled, you will not find it difiicult to do your battle ol 
friendly rivalry with others however industriously trained through a foreign langu¬ 
age. You can go about it with complete confidence. 

I referred to culture and indicated that you formed part of the body of trustees 
for India’s culture. What 1 call Indian culture is one and indivisible. J take it 
that this is the creed of this University. Separate cultures referred to in controversy 
are hypothetical ideas framed ad hoc for the purpose of a stage in investigation and 
reasoning. We should not confound religion or religious practic'CS with culture. 
The culture of India with all its varieties is in fact one. It is single and indivisiwle, 
even as the climate of India is one, with all its varieties. The composition is ituelf 
a distinctive unit, as old as English ciilturo. YY)ii do not analyse t’ne colour of a 
peacock or of a spotted deer or the tiger’s gorgeous coat but a| i>rebend it as one 
whole. Y'ou do not understand it as a conglomeration of several sej>urate colours, 
it is with what I call the ctilturc of India, and it is of lliat you are trusiees. 

On behalf of the assembled gathering here, I congratulate y<'u and give you 
our best wishes. 1 hope that you will fulfil with honottr and tlliciency the duties 
cast oil you in roturii for the special coiiceru wbi< h the State and Ici.n.t.d men 
engaged for the purpose have Bi>eut on you through the period of fifteen years of 
Brahmacharya which you have finished today. 

The Osmania University is unique in all India in that the highest Rcientilic 
education as well as the teaching of the Humanities are done through an Indian 
language, the rich joint product of Muslim and Hindu contact. It is unique 
because every other University throughout India uses the English langunge and 
from what one can see has no intention of using any other medium within a 
measurable distance of time. The teachers established in the Universities and the 
books in vogue form a conservative fortress of excciiding strength. The place of 
English in the administrative machinery of India and of almost every state and 
province in India completes the apparent impregnability of the fortification. Yours 
IB an achievement of which not only you but all India should be proud. The only 
language that can claim to be an all-India language is Hindustani and that is the 
medium of instiuction in this University. Yours, then, is the true Vidyapith, the 
bwadeshi University of all India. 

Lot us hope that all difficulties will be overcome as are being overcome here, 
and that there will soon be various Universities scattered over India where the 
highest branches of knowledge are dealt with in one or other of our ten great 
languages. The smallest of these languages is spoken by populations larger 
than that of Portugal or of Scotland and Ireland combined, and many of them 
are spoken by larger numbers than the population of Spain, Each one of them 
poBsesses an abundant literature of its own. prose, poetry, song, drama and fiction, 
unfortunately as yet even the Universities born in the new-found coiisciousnesB and 
renaissance of India, the Andhra University, the Mysore University, and the Anna- 
malai University have not taken steps to impart UnWersity education of the highest 
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type in Teluf>;u, Kannada or Tamil nor is there any chartered University that has 
adopted or is proparinp: to adopt Marathi or Bengali as its medium. The great 
University of Benares has not yet resolved on any adventure in the direction of 
adopting the lingua franca of India as the medium of instruction for the higher 
Tlniversity courseH. I am not indulging in cheap criticism without realising 
dillicultieH. It is because I know the dillicultiefl, that I admire the courngo, the 
patient industry, and the achievement that the Osmania University has shown to 
its credit as a shining example for all India. Let us hope that the Osmania 
cx[)erimont will enable all of us throughout India to overcome the difllculties and 
set aside the illusion, which is the greatest of the difficulties, that there is anything 
insuperable in giving the highest instruction tlirongh any one of the great languages 
India, he it Hindustani or he it Telugu or lamil or Kannada or Marathi or 
Bi iigali or rjiijurati. 

Sir Akbar Ifydari on whose advice ITis Exalted Uighness issued his firman 
in 1918 and founded the Osmania University laid all India and all Indian lan¬ 
guages under debt by the bold recommendation he made and the coningeoiis 
exe(uition of the plan laid down. The Bureau of Translation which was founded 
along with the University became naturally the chief feature of the woik that was 
inaugurated twenty-five years ago. All instruction in the University was to he 
through Hindustani. English being given its proper t>lace as a comtmlsory langui.ge 
subject. Quoting Mr. Vincent Smith, the historian, Sir Akbar Hydari pointed out 
in his memorandum about Hindustani that its syntax was simple and flexible as 
was claimed frir English, its vocabulary was rich with an abundar ee of words 
drawn from Western Hindi, Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, English and other sources, 
and it was capable of expressing ideas on any subject, literary, philosophical and 
scientific. 

I have rfferred to the medium of instruction in this University as Hindus¬ 
tani though the oflicial name adopted is Urdu. It is a paradox, but none the 
less true that in a world dominated by prejudices, small differences cause wider 
gulfs than very big difrereiices. The difference between Urdu and Hindi is 
insignificant, almost microscopic, compared with the yawning gulf between any 
Indian language and English. But we are able more easily to reconcile ourselves 
to getting all om schooling, not to speak of higher instruction, done through 
English than to overcome the prejudice against Hindi or Urdu. Yet if what is 
spoken and understood under these two names be written in one script, the diffe- 
rciicH will not be greater than that which marks the language of Jhonson’s Rasselas 
as compared with that in which Goldsmith wrote the Vi car of Wakefield or Char¬ 
les Lamb his essays. We do not call the one English and the other by some 
other name. While we are quite able to swallow the English camel—language, 
script, idiom, phrases and all—we strain at the gnat of Hindi or Urdu because of 
the diflerence in a certain measure of vocabulary. It has been conceded that it i.s 
possible even to adopt a third script, Roman, without damage to the identity of the 
language. Indeed large numbers in the Civil and Military services are todav 
learning through the medium of Roman script what we all recognize as the lingua 
franca of India. As regards the proportion of Sanskrit borrowings as against 
words taken from Arabic and Persian, is it really a great point when there is no 
difference in structure, idiom or grammar or in the main bulk of the vocabulaiy 
of the language ? If our ultimate goal is the enrichment of the vocabulary of 
Hindustani and the use of it as a medium for every variety of higher knowledge, 
the (liflrrencc between Hindi and Urdu based on present vocabulary is bound 
rapidly to vanish. The en ichment of the language that is yet to be achieved by 
use in the teaching of modern knowledge will leave present differences in vocabulary 
far behind. Wealth and variety are advantages and not a cause for quarrel. The 
suitability of Hindustani as a lingua franca consists in the very fact that it has 
been handled by and modified to suit the requirements of the elite both among 
Hindus and Mussalmans, and has been for long written in both Urdu and Nagari 
scripts. 'I'he enrichment of vocabulary from Hindu as well as Islamic sources, far 
from being a difficulty or cause for quarrel is the very proof of its competence for 
common service. There is and can be no compulsion in choice of words. 

There is no University that has made Hindi as such the medium of instruc¬ 
tion qualifying for degrees in Sciences and Humanities. Hyderabad has rendered 
signal service to the lingua franca of India by its bold and successful experiment 
in Urdu. The name Urdu should not be a cause for underrating this 
achievement. 

I am one of those whose confirmed opinion is that the students’ mother- 
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tonpjue 16 the best and most fruit-bearing medium of inetruction. As I eaid al¬ 
ready we ought to have at leawt one eflicient UnivorBity in India for every one of 
the great languageB spoken by the people of India, bo that Btiidenta from all parts 
of India may choose where to go according to what their mother-tongue iB and get 
instruction in the higlicKt branches of arts and sciences. The qucBtion of what, is 
iH the most effretivo medium is ]'.]aced beyond controversy by the recorded opinion 
of the All-India 1 iniversiticB Contcrc!ice that held its deliberations in Bombay in 
March l9i9. They passed a icsohition that in their considered opinion the medium 
of instruction at different stat es of rdiicatiiin up to and including the Degree 
••oiirse should be the motl'.cr-tv.ucuc c»f the studeuts and that with a view to 
uttainiug this end, the TTniversitics of ludiu should take stepB to enrich the litcra 
tore of the respective lutliun languages No lIiiiverHity has made an adrcpuite or 
perhaps even an horiest nidcavour in the iiilhlmeut of this urgent educational 
object. The Osmania University took up the task years ago and its achievement 
is such that it should serve as a beacon light to oilurrs whose duties in this direc¬ 
tion centre round the otlu r gr.?at Indian laiuriiHgcs. 

1 have said so mncli about the achievement of the Osmania University in 
rcHoe(‘t of the lingua franca of India. But I am not unaware of what may bo 
(Milled the skeleton at the feast, the medium of instniction in Secondary education. 
The announcement, of the invitation extended to me to deliver this Convocation Address 
was a signal for several public workers to open correK]>ondence with me on the 
State policy in rcs])cci of tire medium of instruction for Secondary education. 1 
made it clear to my corrcBpoiidt'nts that it was not my intention to use tliis 
occasion for enterinu into any discussion of Hyderabad policy. 1 am too keenly 
alive to the difliculiies of adniinislration specinlly in the formulation and working of 
educational policy in an area com]>oscd ns Jfyih.Titbad is, of ]H)ople Hj)eaking lou»' 
different great langtiages each witti atliliations abroad and literatures of which they 
are justly proud. Any light-hearted and hasty criticism or advice can be exploited 
to increase existing dithcidties. But 1 do not wish to minimise the importance of 
the isBue involved. 1 have already staled in explicit terms the fundamental creed 
of education through the mother-tongue to which 1 adhere. Bir Akbar Hydari and 
His Exalted llighness have both clearly laid down in unambiguous terms that the 
student’s moLher-tongue is the only cUVc.iive medium for the acquisition of 
knowledge and for tlie complete conversion of what is acquired into a part of one’s 
own being. But our loyalty to a creed should not result in blind passion or a 
refusal to see facts. On the one hand, uniformity of rule and TTOcedure is the 
normal aspiration and cousrqucnce of every nmdern unified administration, 'riiis 
cannot bo ignored or belittled. It Is absolutely irm* that the claim of the mother- 
tongue is one that cannot be neglected without serious injury to the cause of educa¬ 
tion, which means injury to the State itself in the long run. But it is equally 
true that when more than one language claims this ((atural and indefeasible right 
of the mother-tongue, tlie problem bMc.omes comidicate and calls for the exercise 
of patience and compromise all nmnd. 1 have no doubt tlie question is receiving 
the continued and open-minded couHideration of His Exalted llighness’ Government. 
The happiness of the Sovereign is bound up with the contentment and progress of 
his people and there is no short-cut for progress eschewing the path of true and 
effective education. The conditions of modern education are, however, complex, and 
State policy has to cover a wide ground. Peace and toleration create as great 
difhenities as their opposites. Several peoples have come together, several faitlis 
live together, several languages dourish side by s^de in the same State as a result 
of peace and toleration. The problem of positive service on the part of the State 
to the composite population thus placed together under its care becomes very 
complex and difllcult. 

Not only this, but there are other difficulties arising out of the complexity of 
modern developments in education. AlraO'^t the whole burden is thrown on the 
schools run by the State, the family c.ontribiiting but little towards the preliminary 
education of the child. The divisions of ediUMvtion into Primary, Lower Secondary, 
Higher Secondary and University courses are not water-tight. They are not isolated 
eoiirsefl. In no one stage is the training quite so independent of the requirements 
of the next stage as the authorilTcs dealing with the matter would wish it were. 
Eii‘ h stage is for the most deserving and for a large number of hopefuls, a prepa- 
TiPinn for the next stage as much us it is »n independent course by itself for the 
others. Diflereutiation of those who can and ought to go up to the next stage 
from those who cannot do so is not practicable. As a result of all these causeB, 
the perfect organiBational conditions required for one stage are complicated by the 
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rpquirementfl of the next stago. This affects not only the subject-matter of the 
Instruction p;iveii but also the question of medium of instruction. Those who are 
responsible for the organisation of Secondary education cannot shut their eyes to 
the fact that the best and a lar;j:e number of otbers ainonj^ the students in High 
schools legitimately look forward to go to the University courses, and that it can¬ 
not i)o deciiletl hcforehiind who may bo pcrmittnl to aspire to it and who may not 
be. Wt: slioiild not forget that University ediWitli'Ui itas not been undertaken 
tbrougli the nirditim of Kamuda, 'i’elugu or Mara’hi in Hyderabad or anywhere in 
India for that matter. Tb.' Enplish medium pr< \ mI h t-veiyvviif re in Universities 
and this (luce.rs the intclt for any reform in yc<‘.'.M'hiry ed u-udon. 

The fact that O.imania University imparts instnvtiou in tlic highest conrses 
through Hitulu^-lani (breedy alha-fs the medium to be adopted for Secondary edu¬ 
cation. If up to tlie last point in Secondary hchod-^, the instruction t^iould be 
giveti Uirough tlie nu'ditim of the mother tongue otluc. than llrdu, it may be feared 
that a large body of the stiidonls would, bo ill <quipped for the University course 
to whifdi tficy may hv.dtinuu dy aspire. If th * <70vt‘;-nnient of Ilyderal)«d made the 
appareiilly gmid rub* ihet in too Kanimda, ^elut^n an 1 .M.'.ia'Ui areas Secondary 
education sha!! be iu;i ari'''l tlirongh tbese langnagcn respectively, wliat would the 
narent.H of the best iioys and giris say as to tin- n'‘ce**Hary constqiiencu of this, viz., 
tbc.t they would bo pra -t c tity ‘X -lu l-'d from lUghoi cuiirrics available in the Osma- 
Mia University ;tf«d from the (‘,iu*n"e-i in life ot^'u to tiie. t)4miiuia {.raduates. The 
problem is eomplicuied everywhere, and more s i in iiyderabad. We may not get 
uleal solutions but must be content at present with conipromises and experiments. 

()ne coinpromisu regarding Secondary education wouki l>e that of enforcing Urdu 
as a l iiuoiagc HU' j-ct wlide iiri;)U*'t.i>ig instrucrion in all subject^ through the 
medium rif tlie regional inuguago but a -' (.mpau!. d by a liberal use uf the terms of 
science and art used in t)ic Osmania Utiivorsiiy ior liigher courses in ;,he same 
subject. Uut I should not trespass into this firoblcm any further. I hope that the 
Tiassagc ftfim Englisli to Indian languages may not bo re.’idcred needlessly difficult 
by tiic dmcJojmcnt uf jiassion and iircjudice, and by stres dug tho theoretical 
advantnges of admiuislralively impracticable alternatives. 

1 Iiuvc not touched politics so far. I do not propose to do so here because 1 

have very re ently ])ut down my views on the present Kiiutidon in very clear terms 

in a booklet written for that piirpOBc and 1 hav«3 notliiiig to add to it. 1 would 
like how(‘vci to say oin.' thing from this ])latfnrm to this gathering of tbo most 
enlightened section of Hyderaiiad people. 1 hold the view that it is an erroneous 
beiiet that is carelessly spread that the citizens of Indian States are politically 
inferior or liackward compared to the citizens of Hritish Indian rrovinces. National 
cOMSciousness has spread all over Imlia at one and the same pace everywhere. The 

citizens of Indian States are as fit and as ready, or as iiiifit and as unready, for 

democracy as citizens of the British Brovlncefl are. Our princes can today without 
disturbing the offiriency of udminislrat'on grant representative institutions and 
conslitntionrtl governmentB on a basis of parliamentary domoeracy as was done in 
the British Provinces and themselves occupy the royal and exalted position that 
Governors enjoy in those places, with the great and significant addition of a per¬ 
sonal affection that they will always command in the hearts of the people. If the 
princes trusted the capacity of their subjects for democracy, it would be the greatest 
moral contribution for the aitaininent of freedom for the motherland as a whole. 
I shall not detain yon any further. 

1 thank you for having listened to me so patiently. 


The Gurukula University Convocation 

Pt. Amarnath Jha’s Address 

The following is the English rendering of the Address delivered at the 42nd 
Convocation of the.Gurukula University by Pandit Amaranatha Jha, Vice-Chancellor, 
Allahabad University on the 8th. April 1944 :— 

1 am very happy to be able to accept your kind invitation and to find myeelf 
in an atmosphere reminiscent of the ancient centres of learning which were remote 
from tho madding crowd and situated in beautiful natural surroundings, where 
nature contributed as much as man to the shaping character and training the 
42 
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emotions. Here one finds abundant means for the acquisition of knowledge, for 
meditation, and for the high thinking which is induced by simple living. Here, 
preceptors and pupils alike can pursue learning undisturbed by the distractions of 
the world, in close proximity to the sacred Ganges. 

The Ourukula is based on the lines of the old Universities of India. It is 
meet that changes due to altered times and circumstances should be introduced, but 
in every civilisation there are certain fundamental principles that must bo preserved, 
essential elements that no nation can afford to lose. In the civilisation of India 
there are some features that have ensured its continued existence, though civilisa¬ 
tions contemporaneous with it are extinct and can be seen only in archoeologicul 
ruins: and these features will remain if we prove worthy of them, if we follow in 
the footsteps of those who have gone before, and if in moments of doubt and 
indecision we hearken to the voices that float across the centuries. 

The system of education which prevails in the country today has many ad¬ 
mirable aspects. The study of the sciences, of history and geography, of psychology 
and modern philosophy is of very great value. We have an opportunity of learning 
the languages of the West. But the underlying mental attitude of those resi)on- 
sible for introducing this system was wholly unsound. Did not Macaulay declare 
that one shelf of European books enshrined more knowledge and wisdom than was 
contained in the entire literature of Asia ? This attitude has vitiated the whole 
educational fabric. We venerate everything Western and look down upon every¬ 
thing that is indigenous. The greatest defect of the system is that the medium of 
instruction is an exceedingly difficult foreign language at our incorrect use of which 
we are laughed at and our proficiency in which is regarded as our highest educa¬ 
tional achievement. Even our ability as a good soldier is measured by our skill in 
the use of the English language I I am no opponent of this language ; I read it 
with great pleasure; I enjoy its literature; I take deliglit in teaching it. English 
has now become a world language and it will and shouhl continue to be used in 
this country. But that is no reason why it should be the medium of instruction 
in our educational institutions. It is the right of every child to receive education 
through its mother-tongue; it can only thus be properly educated. It, is unfair and 
unnatural that he should be compelled to receive instruction through a language 
that is not his own. There will probably be practical difficulties in the middle 
schools in arranging for classes in all languages ; the major provincial languages 
will have to be used in preference to those of smaller areas ; but by then the 
student will have become fit both physically and mentally to bear this strain. At 
the University stage, too, it is desirable, as soon as may be, to use the languages 
of the country as media of instruction. This will add to the cost ; arrangement 
will have to be made for the use of more than one language. Thus in the Bom¬ 
bay presidency, it will bo necessary to have lectures in Gujrati and Marathi ; in 
Madras, in Tamil and Teliigu ; in the Punjab, United Provinces and Bihar, in 
Hindi and Urdu. But the gain will be incalculable, alike in com])rehenBion, 
thought, and expression. In order that the Universities should use these languages 
it is necessary that books of the highest standard should be written and published 
in them. How one wishes that our literary and academic institutions could 
abandon the barren path of controversy and concentrate on this essential work ! 
'J'he Gurnkula has from its inception used Hindi as the medium of 
instruction. 

Another defect in our system of education is that religion is severely excluded. 
In state institutions one realises that for historical reasons it was not possible to 
provide for religious education ; but the consequence has been that for several 
generations Indians have grown up ignorant of and indifi’erent to religion. (Jur 
earlier institutions had religion as their foundation. A true knowledge of religion, 
acquaintance with religious truths and the history of religions, familiarity with the 
main tenets of the faiths of the world- all this is necessary before anyone can lead 
a full life. Religion is of great value in the formation of character. Many of the 
riddles of the universe, many of the problems of the world, religion can solve ; it 
can destroy many undesirable tendencies in our nature. It will enable us to realise 
that we are part of one creation, to destroy many of our brute instincts, induce in 
us feelings of sympathy and piety, make us aspire to get closer to our Creator, and 
inspire us, by word, thought, and deed, so that we may attain the good and the 
true. It is gratifying that the several committees on educational reconstruction 
set off by organisations and states in the West have all placed the utmost stress 
on religious education. At the Gurukula you have adequate provision for it A 
truly religious person is one who is not narrow, who is tolerant, who recognises 
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that everyone has the right to believe in any faith that he choosea. He looks upon 
all aB his brother. 

A futher handicap from which modern centres of education suffer is that 
idmost all of them are situated in larj^o cities and are therefore cut off from the 
nerve-centre of the country—the villap,e8. Impressive and costly buildings, comfort¬ 
able and even luxurious hostels, expensive living—these have made the educated 
man a stranger in his own home. A person of ordinary means finds it impossible 
to provide for the education of his children. It is desirable that more and more 
educational institutions should be started in the villages, so that they may not bo 
alienated from the life of the people. 

What should be the aim of education ? Why do your teachers teach you ? 
Why are you here ? Do you ever ask yourselves what your education is Inte.ided 
to do for you ? According to our traditional view, education is intended to prodinre 
])iety and sense of reverence ; to train the intellect and memory ; to make one fit 
to ha e healthy progeny ; to enable one to gather riches ; to make one long-lived ; 
and to bring immortality within reach, Filial devotion, modesty, freedom from 
conceit, sense of discrimination, the building-up of a healthy body, purity of 
character—these also education should seek to produce. Knowledge for the attain¬ 
ment of wisdom and not for mere word-chopping ; wealth not for luxury and 
comfort, but for relieving the distress of others ; power not for domination but for 
helping the weak—these ought to be one^s objectives. It is not necessary to come 
to a University if your sole aim is the amassing of wealth. It is not necessary to 
come here if you are to spend all your time in the contemplation of life after death. 
Nor is it necessary for you to be here if you are only interested in your physical 
dcivelojiment. You are here because after your training is over your face should 
glow with health and with the radiance of a blameless character, your mind should 
be filled with the determination of being socially useful, your intellect should be 
able to distinguish between right and wrong, good and evil, your body should have 
sricnglh to prevent iniquity, and your heart should arise in adoration of the 
(Creator. In the Chhandogyopanishad we are told of Narada who, on approaching 
rauatkumara lor further instruction, said that he had studied the Vedas, had 
acquired a knowledge of the stars, had been trained in mathematics and biology, in 
serpent-lore, in the science and art of offence and defence, in astronomy, in the fine 
arts. About twelve hundred years ago, Bana, in his Kadamhari^ while describing 
tlie education of Prince Chandrapida, says that he had acquired proficiency in lan¬ 
guage, in logic, in ritual and religion, in the science of administration, in physical 
feats, in archery and swoidsmanship, in chariotery, in horsemanship and manage¬ 
ment of elephants, in music and musical instruments, in dancing and dramaturgy, 
in the understanding of omens and prognostications, in the testing of gems, in 
architecture, in the use of medicines, in the digging of mines, in history and legend 
and poetry, in various scripts and languages. What a comprehensive scheme of 
education, designed to train all one^s faculties and turn out a young man with a 
really liberal and many-sided education I 

Graduates of the Gurukula, you are children of this land and by your conduct 
you should prove yourselves worthy to be called Aryas. From our books we can 
gather what qualities one has the right to ex])ect in Aryan youths. Remember 
Devaviata, the son of Bhantnmi, taking the vow of perpetual bachelorhood, sacri¬ 
ficing his worldly prosi>ect8 for ensuring his father’s happiness, living so that all, 
friends and opponents, came to him for precept and guidance, fighting for his King 
with such valour as to compel Krishna to break his vow of not using arms in the 
Great War. His is a noble example of one who never swerved from the path of 
duty. Remember Kama, heir to the throne of Ayodhya, willingly going on twelve 
years’ exile, suffering every kind of hardship, bearing troubles with unexampled 
fortitude, enduring separation from Sita. He defeats Kavana and returns victorious 
to Ayodhya, but pain and suffering *.are still his lot, and in order to satisfy his 
subjects has to part with Bita again. In the fulfilment of his duty he has to 
undergo so much sufiTcring that pain seems his sole portion in life. But he remains 
the embodiment of ideal manhood. Remember Bharata and Lakshmana who 
represent ideal brotherly love. Remember Harishchandra who sacrificed everything 
BO that his plighted word be kept. Remember Yudhishthira, who declined to enter 
heaven if his dog could not accompany him; Kunala, who took out his own eyes 
in order to carry out his mother’s wishes; Rana Pratap, who was willing to give 
up his life for the sake of liberty; Bhoja, who in his generosity gave gifts of rare 
magnitude to poets and scholars. They are the models by following whom you 
will be entitled to be called Aryas. 
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The world today is in a conflagration. Civilisation is in dire danger. All that 
we prize is at stake. Peace is far off. Intolerance, greed, anger are in the ascen¬ 
dancy. What is your duty in this crisis ? Firstly, that you should not forget 
your ideals and secondly, that for their defence you should do all in your power. 
If you have to take up arms, if you have to go into the field of battle, you should 
be ready to do so for the piescrvation of the ideals of civilisation. Dave faith that 
they are necessary for the gDod of the world. Peace and goodwill are the watch¬ 
words of all religions, and by their establishment alone can the world march on the 
path of progress. The effect of your education should l)e to produce within you a 
sense of peace, of calm, frecdon/from fear, freedom from envy. May you have 
fortitude, self-control, Eelf-disciplinc; may you be truth-loving, averse from wroi.?-- 
doing, and full of fellow-feeling. May your words be sweet, your conduct iw\ni\ 
and your desires pure I 


The Calcutta University Convocation 

Sir S. Tiadhakriahnau’s Address 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Sir S. Rodhakriahr.av, 
Vice-Cbancelhu. Kciuirrs Jiindii XJnivcrBity at the annual Convocation of the 
University of Calcutta mi Saturday, the 4th. March lt>44 

May 1 say how graufui I am to the UniverHity authorities for their kindness 
in asking me to speak at this Convocation ? It is a tdeasure for me to repeat, on 
some excuse or other, my visits to thi^ University, where 1 spent the best part of 
my life. 1 should have addressed this Convocation last year but an unfortunate 
illness stood in the way. Thanks to the kind care and atrention of your Vire- 
Cbancellor and another member of your Senate J)r. t-^iva}>ada Bhaitiu harya, 1 
speedily got over it. It is indeed very kind of the University to have renewed its 
invitation this year and given me this ojiportunity. 

It is my agreeable duty to offer warm greetings and good wishes to the young 
men and women who ha^e had degrees conferred on them today. They are going 
out into the world at a very eiiti<*al tirtie which is dynamic with great possibilitits. 
University men, along with others, have bud u testing time. This i»rovinco is not 
yet free from the efiVets of one of the <vorBt famines wiildn living memory ; the 
country is drifting intc» a broken and helpless condition and is in a mood of hfiur 
disillusion and the world convidsed with the agony of war has much fear for toe 
future. It is my fervent ho])e that the education which you have received iii this 
University and its colleges may help you lo {>lay your part ollbetively in the 
remodelling of our life and society in the years to eomc. 

This war has exposed the weakness of our Government, our economic life, and 
our system of education. The dcjitb, in conditions of pdico. duo to fuminc, ( veii if 
we accept the figure given by the Secretary of Htatc for India in thri llouhc m 
Commons, is not espcntially diflerent from or less costly ghan the tlealh < ; n 
million people in any other ])art of the world. If we realise wluu this memo in 
terms of human suffering and sorrow, we should be filled with si amc end iis m- 
ment and a burning desire to wipe out the conditions which m: ke t-nch things 
possible. The British Government has not yet divested Itself of its responsibility 
for the Government of India. The country is richly endowed by nature with man¬ 
power, skill, talent and material resources. The examide of other countries demon¬ 
strates that it is possible to increase the productivity of the soil, to control unemploy¬ 
ment and destitution, and to raise the level of life. The diminished vitality of the 
people who live on a bare subsistence level, with no margin at all to provide for the 
failure of crops and other contingencies, who arc largely without education, and 
sut'er from low standards of public health and sunitatiun, points to the economic 
and political degradation of the country. A well-i'lanncd and vigorous economic 
expansion, involving the introduction of modern technical and industrial methods 
of producing goods and services, an all out development of education and public 
health alone can give relief to a long-sufienng })cople and restore national vitality. 
We are not revolutionary by instinct but may become so by necessity. Revolu¬ 
tionary plans are apt to gather force, if the general community feels that serious 
attempts are not made to redeem the people from conditions of poverty and squalor* 
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Burke aaid : “Revolutions are produced not by those who lack power but by those, 
who holding ly^wer, make bad use of it.” 

We require to tnuisforni the habits (d tu’ople and their ways of thinking. A 
social revolution means an cdiioatiouul revoluti,)n. Education should have priority 
among the nchemc'. of re •ojsBtrui*tif)n now being considered. Social security, 
communi' Mtions, hosltb. end PumUition arc nil important, but education which is 
concerned with the making of men is the important. If wc do not have the 

right kind of eitizruH noF o of the oUier '-cbemes will work successfully. No 
political arrangement can enfranchi-'O a pecede. no industrial expansion can enrich 
them, 1)0 social privil<<'r8 cun assist ihtni, if we do not have men and women with 
free minds and upright characters. An cdnca’-icnr.) system wliich believes in the 
freedom of the mind and the validity of characUr is the most important part of 
any sound national planning. 

Mr. Sargent’s renort gives us a comi'rehcnBive scheme of edneation for all 
singes from childhood to maturity and at tempts to make the. educational system 
organic to the community. It ])iocot’d8 on the principle which is accepted by >ail 
civilised governments that it is the fiindamciitui obligation of the Htate to provide 
all its citizens with conjiuilsory e<li!cation fiiom the age of G to the age of 14 at 
least. It makes provision for diflcrcnt kin<ls of instruction for children of different 
aptitudes and tomperaments, and jtrovides large sco])e for choice. It is a long term 
na<ional enterprise ami its full realisation will take at least a generation and 
di iiiniHl the susiaimd ( fforts of the coinmnjiiiy and effii^tive co-operation between 
the (b)vornmeiit and oiher agmeies. Jf India is not to lag behind other prog.ressive 
countries the scheme imist be juit through. Ihc usual excuse for doing nothing, 
poverty is urged against it. Addreshing the Annual meeting of the Associated 
(ibambcrs of Commerce in this city on the 20th December, 3943, IJis Excellency 
the Viceroy said : “I think it is clear, that from the practical point of view the 
full realisation of a scheme such as that outlined in the Sargent Reiiort, must w’liit 
on other developments. India at present simply has not the money for such a 
scheme.” Mow can the national vvcalih of the country be increased if we are not 
given the education which alone cun equip us to increase the wealth ? The expense 
must be incurred and chc money found. In a speech which Lord Wavell gave in 
l.oudon juBt before be left England for India to assume the Viceroyalty, he said : 
“Jt has always seemed to me a curious fact that money is forthcoming in any 
quantity for a war, but th.at uo nation has ever yet produced the money on the 
same scale to fight the evils of peace--i^overty, lack of education, unemployment, 
ill health.” It is a pleasure to know that in his address to the Central Legislature, 
he remarked that “the vital mutters of hea th and eilucation will not be allowed to 
stand still.” But this negatiso assurance is not enough. Educational ex])anBion ia 
the foundation of all rcconstniction and the money for it must be found. 

An Indi.^n Government with the confidence of the people will be able to raise 
the sums essential for the national effort of odjicational and industrial expansion. 
The Viceroy tells us that the i»iesrnt Government of India is “mainly an Indian 
Governmeni”. U'hc ]u(sence of a number of eminent Indians does not make the 
Government a national one. Who lays down the policy ? Who wields the power ? 
U'he Viceroy stated iliat the aim of Mis Majesty’s Government is to see India a 
united country, enjoying coiiqdete and unqualifnd Belf-government as a willing 
]iarti)er of the British C cmmonwealth. But a mere declaration of principle does 
not right a wrong. We someiimes belive that when a thing baa been said it has 
been (lovie. The complacency with which the British Government falls back on the 
disagreements among Medians is a distressing feature. (Speaking at the East India 
Association Loid Erskine said: “Parliameui is respouBible for the good government 
of the Indian Emjure and it would be a betrayal of our trust were we to allaw the 
difliculties of the sitiiaiion to turn ub from our declared purpose of leading the 
Indian peo)>lc8 to full self-government.” Purely if the difficiiltieB do not embarasB 
the Government in the offcciive piosecution of the war with this province as the 
chief base for opeiations against .lapan, are they BO formidable as to prevent the 
eHlablisbmcnt of a national (loverumcnt in India, with effective safeguards during 
the period of the War ? We do not deny that the progressive forces of the country 
spar between themselves for shadowy differences in ideals and they Iobc the bonefits 
which might be won for the people by concerted action, but is co-operation among 
the parties facilitated by the helpful action of the Government ? The world looks 
upon India as the supreme test of British Btatesmanship and sincerity of purpose. 
The best answer to the Nazis is to Btand up and perform according to the iaeals 
we profess. The problem will become acute at the end of the war if full self- 
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government is not efllablished by them. There are nearly two millions Indians in 
the fighting services with over 9,000 officers and another six millions are engaged 
in factories doing war work. Thousands are being trained as officers for the 
fighting services. "J'hey are getting into contact with the soldiers of Allied nations 
and arc being imbued with the ideals of liberty and humanity, and when they 
return they should not be faced with bitterness and disillusion. 

India is not indifferent to the ^ssiies of this war, notwithstanding her politi¬ 
cal differences with Great Britain. The ultimate issue of this war is not properly 
defined as a conflict between rival imperialisms due to the clash of economic 
interests between the Haves and the Bavenots among the nations. It is not a 
conflict between rival forms of government, a duel between democracies and 
dictatorships. With Kussia among the Allies such a claim cannot be sustained. It 
is really a conflict between the future and the past, between international order and 
justice and international anarchy and injustice. India knows that the victory of 
the Axis powers will mean fear and death and the destruction of all values, moral, 
cultural and social while the victory of the Allies has possibilities of hoi)e and life. 
Millions in the flower of their youth have given up and are giving up happiness, 
health and life itself, they are suffering the pangs of separation from their homes, 
discomfort, exposure, torture in order that the world may be a better, kinder and 
juster place than it has been. While the phrases of Stalin’s declarations, the 
Atlantic Charter and Roosevelt’s proclamations about the four freedoms raise high 
hopes, the performances of the Allies do not measure up to the i)rofesBionB. 9 he 
greatest surprise of the war has been Russia’s heroic resistance to Nazi aggression 
blit what will he the contribution to ]ieace of a Russia which has grown natio¬ 
nalistic in sentimerit, orthodox in religion and somewhat indiflereut to the victoiy 
of the Troletarian revolution ? The recent declaration of autonomy for the sixteen 
Soviet Republics, which will have their own armies and foreign represrnratives, is 
interpreted by some us an excuse, if not a justification, for annexing invaded coun¬ 
tries without protest from their peoples and the Allied natioris. J viry njuch hope 
that this view is a misjudgment. What will be the attitude of America’s Rig 
Business ? Will Mr. Churchill who is so insistent on preserving “traditional 
Britain” help to remove the fear » f war from the heart of humanity ? Even while 
we are marching towards victory, there are grave anxieties on the political field and 
many siisi'ect that the war is once again yielding to its inherent cruelty and narrow¬ 
ness of vision. War exerts a constant lowering pressure on our ideals and makes 
UH ignore them in ])ractice. There is a tendency to fall hack into the old syslein of 
power politics, nggrtBsive alliances and rival imperialisms. Among the masses there, 
is a deep sense that with victory will com« di^'illesiiU!. The Arclihihlioi* of i^laii- 
terbury said on the 2Hid of March, 194H, “Horrible as it is, wc have to realise that 
multitudes of our i)eO]fle actually fear the return of ]uace more than the con¬ 
tinuance of war.” Think of that. If the military victory is to be followed by a 
post-war period of noble professions and craven deeds, as it happened in the last 
war, the enormous price we pay for it will be paid in vain and it will be a sacri¬ 
fice of the best for the worst. 

If this war which has no boundaries except those which God in His nicr/y 
has given to the world, results in a close searclung of hearts, if it fiids not only 
in a victory over the external enemies hut ovtr inn#^r sloth, sluckniss and sellish- 
ncBS, it will mean a new dawn for mankind. We must be cured of our dangerous 
obsessions and distorted views. The forces that are to renew the face of the earth 
must spring from men’s hearts. Deliverance dDcs not come from outside. The 
sword can impose it but cannot develop it. We must learn the lesson that all 
mankind is one. The oppression, persecution of any race wounds and menaces all. 
Another country’s distress or discontent is our country’s danger. Wc must become 
great of soul and rid ourselves of race prejudice and love of power. ’J'he Atlantic 
Charter asks us to work for “a peace which will aflbrd to all nations the means of 
dwelling in safety within their own boundaries and which will afford assurance that 
all men in all lands may live out their lives in freedom fiom fear and want.'’ 
ISiich faith is vain without works and works require that we should rid ourselves 
of the obsessions which are inadequate to the changing conditions of life. Our 
minds must bo lifted out of the ruts of past habit. Only then can we build up 
a great human society fostering and developing the cultural rjsources of the 
different peoples. Wendell L. Wilke obser.es: “Brilliant victories in the field will 
not win lor us this war now going on in the far reaches of the world : only new 
men and new ideas in the machinery of our relations with the peoples of the East 
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can win the victory without which any peace will be only another armistice.” All 
our hopes will be frustrated if the statesmen who will work at the peace conference 
are not inspired by a spiritual purpose and love for the common man. 

The world crisis is only superficially economic and political, it is essentially 
moral and spiritual. War is a symptom, not. a disease. It can be removed only 
by curing the s^dritiial condition of so'dety ‘Without virtue,” Aristotle said, “man 
is merely the most dan^crouw of the animals.” By calling on men to be better, 
we cannot make them better. Through schools and colleges, through the social 
and political inst tntions they must he moulded into proper shape, and made new. 
The Nazi and the Bolshevist systems of education have been larj^ely successful in 
('n{»:ondeiin{^ a radically now type of man. Education is the means to it. Tl»e 
world crisis means tint, there is a dcmtuid for a revision of aims. Sir Richard 
JdvintiHtone in his work on the Future in Education sets forth admirably the 
natuic of the ])rcHent crisis : “Our present situation reveals the j>:reat need of the 
world. If the conventional stran^'or from Mars arrived in Europe this moment— 
after a journey throuj^fi the air more hazardous than usual—he would not so much 
he surprised by the fact that a war is in progress, for war unfortunately is nothiinr 
new, but ho would be striuk by something far more serious, by the appearance of 
a new philosophy of life'.” He refers to the disappearance of moral and religious 
ideas of liberty, justice, mercy and truth which have helped us to tame barbarism. 
'J'he essential aim of education, according to the ancient Indians and Greeks is 
initiation into the Iiigher life of spirit. It is to be reborn. The whole soul must 
lie turned round towaids the light, Plato tells us, so that its eye may receive the 
truth. Only thou can we have the right outlook on life. Where there ia no vision, 
the ]>eople perish ; for lack of restraint, the rule of law lapses and the community 
falls into chaos. While the power of controlling the forces of nature has increased 
enormously, our power to control human nature has scarcely advanced. In science 
and technology wo have made tremendous iirogress but all those forms of progress 
do not relieve man of his burden of the inner world. The external march of 
things docs not alter the inward struggle. Tiie mechanical devices and even 
])Hychological tcchni(pies do not touch the inner deeps. A pride in our 
own i^ast has bci.n our chief defect. A little humility will do us 
great good. Humility, it is said, is to know the truth about oneself. AVe must 
face the naked truth that we are pronto to put the interest of our family or groujis 
iiigher than those of the general country. We are inclined to exaggerate our own 
wrongs and secure our interests at the expense of other people. “Bear ye one 
another’s burden” is spoken of nations ns of individuals. True greatness is a 
fpiality of soul ; it is humanity. 'I'he truly educated are those who are their own 
masters, whoso minds do not fall an easy prey to half-truths, prejudices or interes¬ 
ted propaganda, who have enough poise t(» distinguish between a rational argument 
and a mass appeal to passion. In a University we are members of a great company 
by whose law of compasHion and justice we are protected and bound. Dharmo 
raksati raksiiah. Wc should strive alter a purified and ennobled patriotism which 
will disdain to use wrong methods even for saving a nation. 

What makes a nation is not race or religion but a way of life. India is not 
a geographical expression, nor is it a collection of individuals. It is a tradition, 
an order of thought and manners, a loyalty to certain fundamental values, fostered 
by all races and religious which have found a home in this land. We should not 
bo seduced from adherence to these great values by the bribes of comfort or 
pleasure. In a rapidly changing world, it is not easy to think or speak of things 
which do not change, the foundation of the good in us, the faith in spirit, the 
beauty of action and the endurance of life’s charges. But ultimately, these are the 
forces which will forge the future of humanity. We cannot fight against the goda, 
India cannot and has no desire lo lead the world by virtue of her military strength 
or industrial efliciency. Nations hereafter must think less about dominance and 
more about service and we believe that India and China have a special contribution 
to make in a period of political and social reconstruction. If you are to write with 
honour a new chapter in our history, you must develop respect for those values 
which are neither national nor international but universal. The future of humanity 
is bound up with the regeneration of the deeper foundations without which no 
political structure can last and the growth of a new loyalty to the world-community. 
India’s present condilion is a challenge and an opportunity. It is my hope and 
faith that you shall not be found lacking in vision, courage aud strength to meet 
that challenge and use that opportunity. 
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Dr. B. C. Roy's Address 

What form of e(hifaiioiiaI development post-war India oupht to have 
indicated by J^r. Bi ihan Chandra Roy, Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta UniveiBity, iii 
his addrcHs <o the OojiV(^cation, 

“d’li’H ITnivcrHity.” Dr. Roy Hnid, is to-day tlic biujzcst in the world in point 
of jjiunbeiH ; our activities are in.untold. I am now ready with a scheme for Roxt- 
tvraduate studies in Medicine and very soon we hope to have similar arran^einei'Ls 
for the Dep.vrtment of KuLineeriujr. In my opinion this is as it sliould he ; tlic 
number of snbiectfl, for tlio leacJiinv of ’ivliicls ihe lIiiiverBit.y slnudd, directly or 
indirectly, take resjionsibil;tics, v'ould increase simultaneously with the incrensc'd 
HitcicBts of the stiidciitM and the public in the various departments td Aits rod 
Science. Tf the Univei'Kity is to function eflcctively in a democratic world, it has 
to keep pace with the jrrowtR of ideals and concejits regardin'; the value of Educa¬ 
tion and functions of an *dueutiou.d institution. 

There arc, how* ver, two dillicnlti. s in our way. Firstly, any exiiausion in 
l’ost-(Jraduate Department- uccessurlly im; lies incrciisinir; provision of funds. 
]>ar,re bene fact ions liuve come in for the ]mrpose from private parties, (.Tovernmeot. 
also have jirovided funds, hut tin bnlk ol the expenditure in the J^o-d-(iradu:tto 
Dtjpartments comes from the fees of (••'ndidates fiir the diflercui ex'imiiiauoiis. 
Critics have commente;i of this I'lov'edure and one may be inclined to a;, rec ; but 
the c;rim fact rcnniins tlnit, money is needed—much more than the tlonois and 
(lOvcrnmcnt have contributed. Secondly, the 'work of the University has b^tvmu' 
HO huji:e and comph x that one feels tiiat the time has come when it should i)C 
relieved of the burden of couduedioi: t!ie Mvitriculation examination and all ii 
siguifies. The Calcutti Univ( r-ily has rcpoulcdly cxiiresscd its oi^iuiou that it. 
would welcome any move for the establishrm-nt of a body to control cducatinn up 
to the Matriculation stain! ud and to conduct this examiiuitiou, provided the finan¬ 
cial losses of the Univciviiy, out of such transfer of tunctions, are arranj^cd for ; 
and provitlcd further, that the University has—as it must—an cfTc riw; voice in 
re^ulatin^ the tyjie of eiliication and the standard of examination which the newly 
created Body would jirovide for the caiididatoH for the Matriculation cxamiuaiiou. 
'I’his is necessary bccroise th(‘ University should be assured that a student, when 
he is admitted to the UiiiverBity courses, posHcsscs the requisite standanl (»f 
knovpled.t^e to follow the lectures intelligently in the College classes and profit 
by them. 

I understand that a Government Bill for the establishment of a Board of 
Secondary Education in Bengal has iiassed through the Commitiso stage, without 
the University even getting an 0 )>portuiuty of considering this Bill to find out if it 
is a suitable one from the general academic and the Calcutta University ])oiuts of 
view. I hope and trust that tlic Bill will not be allowed to become an Act, wiibout, 
such an opportunity being hflorded to us to cousider its provisions. As I said iast 
year, no af-adcmic measure should be made the bagatelle of ]»obtical i»artieB and 
their proclivities ; it should be tested to liiid out bow far it would satisfy tho ctlu- 
cational needs of the province luid its people. 

Fotuke Educational Needs 

“Talking of our future educational needs,” Dr. Roy continued, I cannot 
refrain from referring to the present times. The world is witnessing t'o-day the 
progress of totalitarian war—a war not merely of individuals, natious or races but 
a war which is a clash of ideals, a war waged to find out which concept would bo 
acceptable to the future dwellers of this planet. Every proposal which affects the 
activities of humankind, be they big or small, has to be examined on the basis of 
the prevailing acceptable concept. Even before the war, there was a dissatisfaction, 
all the world over, with tho eonvciitiojial educational methods. In this country 
also, we are aware of the same popular discontent with our educational systems. 
Moreover, even this system has been insufficiently provided for and indifferently 
worked. In 6})ite of the fa(d that some educational plan has been followed in the 
country for nearly 80 years, in spite of the growth and mnltiiilicatiun of institu¬ 
tions to proyide training to our cliildren and our young men, we have to sorrow¬ 
fully admit that to-duy, only K) per cent of the jieople are literate, that this 
literacy often tends to sink into illiteracy, that the nature and quality of* education 
])rovided for our children do not satisly their lives’ rtquiremenls, that the teaclurs 
themselves are ill-traiued, ill-paid and ill-equipped to guide and instruct our Imys 
and girls, that there is a big hiatus between the instruction given and the subsequent 
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use that the students make of it. It is obvious that Education, if it is to be 
useful, should be more vocational and therefore utilitarian in character* 

National Education must mean the reorientation of our fundamental concept 
of human existence, on the basis of which the superstructure or reconstruction can 
be erected ; it must mean improved type of teachers and if it is to be com})ulBory, 
free and universal, it must entail the expenditure of increasing; sums of money. 

We hear of Rost-War Reconstruction in all spheres of life. I believe that in 
the future world-to-be. Education will have to be based either on the ideologjy of 
those who maintain that the State is everything, the individual is nothing, and 
according to which Education is conducted on a plan, with a realistic out-look, 
outlined by the Dictators of the totalitarian states ; or that Education will be based 
on the theory that every individual is free—free to think, free to teach, free to 
learn, free to sift evidence and facts, draw tentative conclusions, remain alert for 
additional information and revise concliiHions in the light of new findings: he 
should be able to think constructively about the world around him. 'J'his, in the 
ultimate analysis, should be the attitude of the modern youth, becauso he is infected 
by the great ideals of democracy, which are contained in the words “Life, Liberty 
and pursuit of Happiness ’’ iSucb a youth is not satisfied with the old type, the 
time-worn conventional planned syllabus of Educarion. 

Tea(;herB who prescribed these flyllal)useB are daily confronted with the follow¬ 
ing question from the stiidcntB. “Why should 1 do this ?" Possibly three decades 
ago, the pupils were docile or had suflicicnt faith in their teachers or could bridge 
the gulf between the things they were studying aad their possible usefulness in 
practical life a few years bence. Possibly there was a time when the teachers 
could, with some atuuiracy, predict the knowledge and skill which their pupils would 
need when they entered the world and the teachers could then ])rovide for them. 
But in this complex world of to-day, neither an Aristotle can claim to be acquainted 
with all existing knowledge, nor could a King of Portugal publish a compendium 
of human knowledge in one volume. 

“Hence”, the Vice-Chancellor pointed out, ‘‘the present educational system, 
which takes no count of the pupil and the environments he grows in, is a misfit ; 
such an education will not provide the knowledge, the acquisition of which is the 
objective of Education.” 

“The learning process may be compared to a pyramid, the base of which is 
composed of facts. No worthwhile learning can take place without them. But 
facts are important not as an end in themselves, but in what we do with them. 
We must use facts in thinking situations, and the ultimate purpose of massing 
facts together in thought-situations, is to develop the correct attitude, which is the 
apex of the pyramid ; we cannot hope to get the right attitude unless we think 
straight with right facts. In appraising these facts, we find that the present type 
of Education has no relationship to the fundamental needs and the basic social 
structure of the community to which the pupil belongs. It is absurd to consider 
that rural education should follow urban models or that a girls’ school should follow 
the same syllabus as a boys’ school. Every school therefore should survey the 
neighbourhood and the type of students it caters for ; the curriculum should be 
founded on the local needs so that the children of the agriculturist, the artisan, the 
blacksmith, and the carpenter become better suited to their vocations in life, and 
so that the limitations of their parents do not hamper them. The job of the school 
is to get boys to farm more intelligently than their fathers, or to get young women 
to learn how to tend their babies, cook their food, keep their houses more intelli¬ 
gently and with a more scientific grasp than their mothers* 

H. E. The Governor’s Address 

Bpeaking at what he termed “almost my first public function”, the annual 
convocation of the Calcutta University, the Chancellor, Mr. R. G, Casey exhorted 
the youth to work together in this period of stress and trial so that they might 
forward what should be the aim of all decent men—that of ensuring that, each year 
they might be able to improve the lot of the ordinary man. His Excellency 
observed : To-day 1 will not dwell long on the larger aspects of education and the 
peculiarly difficult problems with which it is confronted in Bengal and in India. 
But I feel that in the course of the last few years things that previously moved 
slowly have, strangely enough, been given sudden impetus by the war. I say 
strangely because war would not appear to be the friend of education. However the 
war has brought home to us, more clearly perhaps than any other of its lessons 
the real need for a sound and constructive educational policy. 

43 
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I think it witncesof this fact that, diirinf!: the viar, ho much thought has been 
directed to the educational held. T need only remind you of the Bargent Report on 
Education in India, the Secondary Education Ihll in Bengal, the i)rimary education 
scheme, and the scheme for yio8t*\>ar educaiion in the ITniied Kingdom. 

Education on Bound and coimtiuctive lines means, in my opinion, not only the 
dcveloiwcnt of technical ability—or even of Hchohiily attainment—it mcariB the 
develoi)Tncnt of an attitude of mind, a mental outlook, favourable to the develop¬ 
ment of civilised democratic life. 

We have long known that in Germany educaiion even under Nazi tyranny, 
with its absurd racial dogmas, reached a Idgli technical level : so also, but in 
lesser degree, in Japan. But clearly education in Ihoie countries has not fitted 
their peoples to take an honourable ]n\rt in tlte civilised community of nations: 
Therefore I think that education does not rcjd’.r.c itself to the full unless it 
emphasises such requiremenls of civilised social behaviour as frateiniiy, tolerauce 
and sound cultural back-ground. 

In other words, I suggcBt that in the long view wc come back to the old 
definition of education firing that somctiiing which remains after we have forgotten 
that wo have learnt. It is that indefinable sonicthing. liiat imrticidar atlltmle of 
mind or mental outlook which remains and which sbuidd be our greatest strength 
and an enrichment of the life of the community. 

I notice from t)ie remarks of the Vice-Chancellor that the niindierH presenting 
themselves for eoucation in the law are deciining and that the Sciences are on the 
up-grade, f^fieaking as one whose own training was on the scientifnr side, J cannot 
find myself down-hearted at this trend. 

In this Bamc regard, I sli&re the Vicc-Chancidho ’s views as to the linking up 
of science and industry, and of science and agricuhinc. I know no better iiivest- 
roeni for a Government or a people than that of the application of science to the 
solution of the luoblems of industry and of agri- cJure. The imi'rovement of 
techniques, the elimination of pnsrs. the imj rovenv i-t in quality of jirodiie.fion 
.bring large and continuing dividends to those win* li:'’ O tim forcsii,rhr steadily to 
pnrBue the application of science and rescanth to tJie principal industrieB that go to 
make up the life of a pcojile. 

I have listened with interest to tfie descri>'tion which you, Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor, have given of the dcvilopmcnt of the Indian Air Force Training Corps 
ClasBes. There is no doubt wliatsoever that the astoi’.ifdiing impotus whiidi the war 
has given to the devclojunent of our command of the air will lead afier the war to 
the greatly increased extension of aii tiausport, 

As we nil know, the Indian Air Force bus an immwiant part to play in the 
war; its expansion, already rapid, w'll certainly conUnue. In this lies a great, 
opportunity for the educated youth of Bengal to take an outstanding place for 
themselves in th(^ forces, and at the same time to lit themsclvcR for '-iirccrs in what 
will nudoubtedly be the widely expanding businrsH of post-war civii aviation. 1 
have no doubt that many of you wdll seize the uniipie opi)t)rtuuities tliat are now 
presented to you in this regard, 

'J'he past year has been a b-ul one for Bcncal. Beading a report the other day 
I was struck by this sentence: “All the four horscnjc:! of the Apocalypse, wai, 
famine, pestilence and death, liave ridden hard over the ? liiiris of Bengal”. Famine,' 
pestilence and death have ridden—and we must arni will stop them from riding 
again. The fourth horseman—war—has been l.^dd fn cluck by the determination 
and valour of our lighting forces among which those of India have ])layed so 
notable a part. 

However, althouglt this Province has me cifully escaped becoming a battle 
ground, it is war which is at the root of our troubles ; but as the i)ro8pcct of 
victory becomes increasingly brighter and nearer -ami pirnultaneously as our 
administrative resources directed against scarcity ami disease l)c(ome increasingly 
effective, 1 feel that we may reaRonahly and confidently look forward to our final 
and speedy release from the shadows w.hich have darkened the last year. 

Looking back on the foiirse of history 1 stiggest that it is possible to pick out 
certain periods, some fairly long, some very short, during which the current of 
human affairs has seemed to flow more swiftly, more deeply and with more 
determined direction than at others. There have been such periods in the history 
of India—as you know better than 1. I feel that in this our present decade we are 
in one of these rare periods of what 1 may call couoeutraled siguificaijce. 



India in Parliament 

House of Commons—London—18th. April 1944 

Amery attacks Congress 

Mr. Amery toUl Parliament to-day that the whole caxnpaig^n 

for crpatiiijz; raafis fijibotaj^e and for !)f:r!ilyflin|z: the activities of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India was almost certainly one for which the Conf^resd leaders were 
responsible. Mr. Amery was speaking durinf^ a short debate on the subject of India 
and Burma Orders which had already been approved by the liouse of Lords. The 
Commons adopted these motions after a short and spirited debate. 

Mr. Amery be<^an hy exj>laininp: that luider the Act of he was empowered 
by proclamation to take any or all functions of (loveiniueni. ot certain Indian 
Provinces if the Governor of a Province found that Pnrliamentary Government in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act could not be carried on. He added : 
“That situation arose in Getober 1939 when the so-called l:Ji^h Command of the 
Con^^rcBB Party ordered the Con^^ress Ministries in ei^^ht Indian Provinces to resign 
their functions in ordt r, in particular, to embarrass the general conduct of the 
Government of India and also to make it clear that that they were dissociating 
themselves with r('S|ionsd)ility for c(>-opcrating in the conduct of the war.” 

After saying that, the resolutions aflected only five of the eleven Provinces in . 
British India and paying a tribulc to the war effort and co-operation in the main¬ 
tenance of law and order of the other Hclf-governiug Provinces, Mr. Amery declared, 
“I think it essential for the House to lemember that when those very grave distur- 
hances which were instigated by the Congress occurred in the Autumn of 1942 
they were dealt with dfeclivcly in these }*rovincc8 not by the Central Government, 
but l)y the Provincial aiitlioritics.” 

When Mr. i^oretisen (Labour) asked if Mr. A7nery really suggested that these 
regrettable aflairs were actually inhtigiucd by the Congress, Mr. Amery replied, 
“Oh yes, most certainly. 9'he whole campaign for creating mass sabotage and for 
paralysing the activities of the Government of India was almost certainly one for 
which the Congress leaders were responeiblo. 

Resignation of Congress Ministries 

Mr. Amery regretted that opportunities for developing the tradition and 
experience of self-government had been denied to other Provinces though not 
through the British, the Central or the Provincial Governments concerned. When 
parliamentary government was stopiud in those Provinces by the order of the Con¬ 
gress High Command, theic was no kind of deadlock or difficulty occurring within 
these parliaments or in the relations of tlie Ministfies to the Governments. To the 
best of his information the Mi)nsterK concerned were reluctant to have to resign in 
obedience to the orders from without. ‘ I do not think anybody can, therefore, 
describe the action of the C^)»grrsB Party as an imylenuntation of democracy. On 
the contrary, it s.'cms lo me to liave been a clear assertion of totalitarian principles 
against democtacy in the field of Provincial Government. Hince then there has been 
no chang(i in the politii^al situation so far as that is concerned. Every opportunity 
during the next three years was given to the Congress leaders to come to some 
compromise or iindeistanding both with the Government and, what is no less im¬ 
portant, with other important elements in India itself. But none of these oppor¬ 
tunities was taken advantage of.” Mr. Amery mentioned the Cripps declaration 
which, he said, if accepted, would automatically have involved the resumption of 
parliamentary self-government in ail Provinces. "Unfortunately the Congress did 
not see their way to accei)t those very generous proposals, proposals, which, I might 
add, still stand, in what the Prime Minister described as their whole scope and 
integrity and are indeed still, as the Viceroy reminded the Indian Assembly, only 
a few weeks ago, an essential part of the policy of the British Government." 
Nothing, however, that the Congress leaders have done would suggest a desire or 
disposition for a change. 

Mr. Amery added : ‘T think it is obvious that those who consislenly took up 
an attitude definitely allied to those grave and tragic disturbances of 1942, distur¬ 
bances which might very well have endangered the whole fate of India in the face 
of imminent Japanese invasion. 

Here Mr. Amery was interrupted by Mr. Cove (Labour). 
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“A Wide and Contentious Statement” 

Mr. Cove protested that Mr. Amery was niMking a very wide and contentious 
statement at a time when opportunities of discubtiing an issue of this magnitude 
were curtailed. 

The Speaker of the House suggested that the debate should, if possible, be 
confined to the resolations. The general situation could be left over until another 
opportunity. ‘We don’t want to discusa the general situation of India to-night”, 
the Speaker declared, adding, ‘T think Mr. Amery is following a wise course if he 
says wo should have a full day for a debate on India.” 

Mr. Amery said he thought it was necessary to remind the House that the 

situation which led to the proclamations originally has not altered and that difii- 

ciilties in the way of resurn])tion ot Belf-government in those provinces still 
continued. ‘‘The door of course is always o]»en not only as a matter of goodwill 
on the part of the Governors concerned, but as a matter of constitutional duty and 
obligation on their yjart, because, if at any time it should appear to the Governor 
that there are prospects of sufiicicnt Parliamentary support for a stable Ministry in 

any Province, it would be his duty to summon those capable of forming the 

Ministry and therefore, bringing back resumption of Parliammetary government. 
That situation has unfortunately not arisen. 

Mr. Amery said : “Tberefore very reluctantly we are compelled for another 
twelve months or at any rate ft'r the time being to ask for the promulgation of 
these resolutions. I hofie therefore, that on the understanding that there is to be a 
full debate in which broad constitutional issues will come before the House—and I 
did not mean to raise a controversial spirit just now—we may get through these 
resolutions without undue delay.” 

“Most Provocative Speech” 

Mr. Pethick Lawrence (Labour) thought Government and Mr. Amery had 
handled the matter in about the worst possible way he could imagine. He said 
Mr. Amery had made one of the most provocative speeches on the Indian situation 
he had ever had the misfortune to listen to in the House (cry cf nonsense). Speak¬ 
ing with some heat, Mr. Lawrence added : ‘‘If Mr. Amery does not realise hi,'^ 
spepch as controversial and if bis friends sitting beside him do not realise it, that 
completely couviiiccs me he is totally unfit for the position he holds in Government. 
1 say that after very great consideration because the fact that Mr. Amery does not 
realise that things whic^h he has been saying are controversial and likely to arouse 
fierce feeling in India only proves he does not understand the psychological reactions 
which lie behind this tragedy which is going on at the present time.” 

Mr. Oodjrcy Nicholson (Conservative) energetically criticised Mr. Lawrence’s 
remarks which he described as astounding. ‘‘I am sure he will regret the violent 
attack he made on Mr. Amery (cries of yes and no). I challenge him to say what 
Mr. Amery said which departed from a bare statement of fact-he cannot answer." 

Mr. Lawrence replied that. Mr. Amery’s whole speech was based upon attacking 
Congress leaders which was unhelpful. 

Mr. Nicholson ; It was a plain statement of the actions of Congress ; if that 
is an attack on Congress. Congress is responsible for that, Mr. Nicholson who ]>ai{l 
a warm tribute to Mr. Amery said : ‘‘1 feel in such extraordinary bad temper 
about it that I shall not say any more.” 

Mr. Sorensen said he entirely disagreed that the disturbfinces wore instigated 
by Congress. There was no evidence that they were. He described Mr. Amerv’s 
remarks about totalitarianism in the Indian Congress as flagrantly contentious. 

Mr. Boreitsen said that whatever one thought of Congress it was a shocking 
state of aflfiairs that for the third time in five out of eleven provinces in British 
India, including the most important provinces of Madras and Bombay, the House 
was to accept what virtually was despotic Government at a time when the Allies 
were waging a prolonged war for the reverse principles. 

“A New Spirit Needed” 

Mr. Graham White (Liberal) hoped an effort would be made to escape from 
the chains which bound Indian discussions in the Commons, ‘‘We need a new 
outlook and a new spirit. In the forthcoming debate, I hope we shall escape from 
the shadows of the past” he declared. ^ 

Mr. Harvey (Independent) supported Mr. Graham White in this. 

Mr. Graham White said Mr. Amery's speech was not one of a tyrant. If he 
wanted to impose alien rule on India he would not have introduced these provisions 
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“very reluctaatly’', Mr. Amery, he said, had re-emphasised Sir S, Cripps great 
offer. “That is a great thing wa cannot re-emphasise" too much,” he declared. 

Replying to the debate Mr. Amery said, “I would like to echo the appeal made 
by Mr. Graham White that when we come to a full discussion of these matters, we 
should look less to what ho truly called threadbare discussions of the past than 
to the immense opportunities and possibilities which the future will bring to India.” 

Five Orders relating to the India and Burma Orders were approved by the 
House. Mr. Amery agreed with several members that the subject of Burma deserve rl 
more attention of the House than hitherto. He associated himself with their 
request which would have to be made to the proper quarters that part of a day 
should be devoted to the debate on Burma. 

Lords Pass Resolutions 

The Lorda to-day formally passed without discussion five resolutions approving 
the continuance in force for a further 12 months, the proclamations issued under 
Section 03 of the Government of India Act in respect of the Provinces of Madras, 
Bombay, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces and Bihar and also a resolu¬ 
tion approving similar continuance of the proclamation issued under section 130 
of the Government of Burma Act. 

The Earl of Munster, Under-Secretary for India and Burma, in moving the 
five resolutions said, “I understand that the noble Lords do not press for a discussion 
of these resolutions to-day. However, Labour peers have intimated to me that 
while prepared to let the resolutions passed without discussion they will do it on 
the understanding that, if a debate is called for during the summer months on 
Indian matters, Government will be prepared for such a discussion. I need hardly 
say that wo are prepared to fall in with the views which have been expressed to 
me privately”. 

House of Commons—London— 2l8t. and 22nd. April 1944 

Debate on Dominion Affairs 

The House of Commons to-day discussed the future relations between Great 
Britain and the Dominions—a debate which has added interested in view of the 
forthcoraing conference of Dominions Prime Ministers. The debate which was 
continued on the next day was regarded as an useful preliminary hearing which 
might assist the British Government in the presentation of their views to the 
Dominions leader. To-day’s sitting was devoted to the economic aspects of 
post-war Commonwealth co-operation and unity. 

There was a large attendance including Mr. Churchill, Mr. Attlee and Mr. 
Amery when Mr. Emmanuel Shinwell (Labour) moved. “That the United Kingdom 
should do its utmost by close co-operation and regard for different points of view 
of the nations of the Commonwealth to preserve in time of peace, the unity of 
purpose and sentiment which has held them together during the time of war”. 

Mr. Shinwell said that Britain’s purpose was to raise the standard of life for 
all elements within the Empire whether they were black or white. ‘Tt has become 
fashionable in certain quarters to indulge in sneers at the British Empire. I readily 
admit that in the past mistakes were made. Our treatment of native peoples was 
not without blemish. Perhaps here and there our administration was far from 
perfect, but it does not lie in the mouths or other nations and other peoples to 
indulge in derogatory terms regarding our administration until they put their own 
house in order (Hear, hear). There was the native problem within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The United States had the !Negro problem. In the 
sphere of acquisition of territory, even our friends of Soviet Russia, for sound and 
proper purposes in order to safeguard themselves against possible aggression in 
future, had sought to exercise—he put it no higher than that—protectorates for the 
defence of their territories. 

After urging immediate inquiry into the possibilities of post-war expansion in 
the Dominions, India and the colonies including financial implications. Mr. Shinwell 
added: “The people of this country do not want a sham Empire but a real Empire 
and are heart and soul with those throughout the Empire who are anxious to 
promote a higher standard of life on the basis of economic expansion. But they 
must be prepared for certain sacrifices and I suggest as one that we should from 
accumulated national savings invest a large proportion of these savings in those 
Empire countries which need them, particularly colonies, and that it would be much 
better to invest savings throughout the Empire than to invest them in South 
American countries from which in the long run we gather very little return**, 
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Indian Problem Economic 

Tiirnifi;; to India, Mr. Shinwell said : “It Heems to me that the problem 
confroiiiiiiti there and wliieh cnnfroiitH the people of India ia more an economic 
problem a ])olitical one. After all, what does it matter about Hindus and 
Mofilemci, ii vnii can raiBc. the standard of life of the 400 million in that country ? 
Hy 0 K; Blandard of life of thoae 400 million, not only have we accomplished 

HonrK'Ji^; that is worthy and desirable for those people, but we have provided 
o-irH<]vt"8 with extensive markets, and indeed extensive markets for the whole of the 
Eiiii)iro countries’*. 

Answer to U. Criticisms 

Mr. Shin well added that there was nothing exclusive about this and nothing 
hostile to other countries aspociated with Britain. Referring to American and other 
comment on the British Empire, Mr. Shinwell said, 1 ‘‘propose to speak blunt, but 
1 hope with courtesy to the jicoples of the United States and elsewhere.’* Mr. Shin- 
well said ho occasionally found himself in disagreement with the Prime Minister. 
“Blit 1 «rn in beany a<‘cord with the view he expressed some time ago on the 
subject of the suggcHted liquidation of the Empire” (cheers). “We have no intention, 
anyone of ns, of throwing the. British Commonwealth of Nations overboard to satisfy 
a section of the American 1‘roHs or indeed anyone else,” declared Mr. Shinwell 
amid cheers. 

On the subje M, of w'ar organisation which he understood would be under 
review at the coming cnnfcrcncre of Dominion Prime Ministers in London. Mr. Shin¬ 
well said: “U iraportnnt to vantpiish the enemy in the Pacific as it is to des¬ 
troy the enemy in Europe (cherrs.. 'I'liis is a total war. We cannot engage in 
hostiliticp on a [licfcncal basis and it would alTord poor consolation to our friends 
in Australia and New Zealand, if having vantpiished the enemy in Europe, they 
find ihemseive.M in a ytrecarious plight because wc had not taken adequate steps for 
their protection in that tiieatre ( f war.*' 

After stating that the (;all lor closer Empire co-ordination had not come from 
Britain in r<^‘< nt times but emanated from Anstrulia and Canada, Mr. tShinwcH 
said : ‘Ther efore tin re c un he no question of domination by the motherland, Jii 
a free and indopendt nt and co-opor.itive commonwealth such as we envisage, all 
parties without exception sHni not on the basis of population alone, must have the 
right and privih-ge, in rclaJion to tlm affniiv of the Km)>ire as a whole, of conserv 
ing to ihemsflvts tbo.'O iirivilcgis which in fact belong to the fatales of the United 
States or the J^tates of Soviet KuBsia.” 

EMriRK Markets for Britain 

P„egarfUiig t-lic po t-wsr tcnnnmic yxmition, Mr. Shinwell said that facts had to 
be faced. UnicHS this was done on the basis of enlightened self-interest by the 
Commonwoallh. not o;dy would Britain’s idight bo jnecariouH but that of the 
Dominions would be more yuecarinns still. Ihe great problem was one of markets 
and he hoyied that Uiis won Id be discussed at the Prime Ministers’ conference. Mr. 
Shinwell did not hcli 've that secondary induBtries in the Dominions would harm 
British industry. Mr. h^hinwell added: “There is a strong case in relation to 
Empire collaboration, yiarnciilaiiy in the economic sphere for the bringing of the 
whole of the Emyiire countries into the yiicture and allowing them to exercise 
Romediing in the nature of supervision over the whole of the Empire countries 

including colonies.There should be established an economic council for the whole 

Empire whicli can consider first of all an invtjntory of Empire resources and what 
the Empire has at its disposal in raw material, land, fertility and all the rest. It is 
a task which should ho undertaken almost at once.” 

On defence, Mr. Shinwell said that if the Empire countries 20 years before 
this war had collabor,atcd for defence it was very doubtful the war would have 
occurred. Mr. Shinwell ended by asking whether all these problems would be dealt 
with iiuleyiendently or would the task he undertaken in co-operation. The answer 
must come from the Dominions. If they ]»referrcd co-operation and recognised 
that although there were virtues in independence, some renunciation of sovereignty 
were to the advantage of the whole Emyiire and subsequently to the whole world 
it would i^rofoundly affect the fate not only of Britain and the Empire but the 
world at large. 

Mr. Shinwell said that Britain should avail herself of economic possibilities 
within the vast Empire market. The problem for America after the war would be 
how to dispose of surplus products. Was she to find markets *‘in our market ?” 
There wore sections in the United States who would like to make an agreement 
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with the Dominione one by one. Mr. Shinwell regarded that ae disaBtroue for 
Britain and the Dominions. 

Imperial Preference Must 15e Modernisiied 

Sir Alfred Belt (CoiiHervative) PiiggcBted that development end modernisation 
of Imperial preference was one of the factors which vould contribute towards the 
unity of the British Empire as also the expansion of the steiliug area in the 
economic sphere if the negotiations going on in Washington did not bring about a 
world trading area. 

Dominions* Fears Should re Allaved 

Mr, Vernon Bartlett (Independent) said that Dominions were still worried and 
frightened by the idea that Britain was trying to im]»OKc n]j( n tl.em some limitation 
ol their independence and sovereignty, 'ihey did not want the United Kingdom to 
have so predominant a voice in their affairs. Clningcs m the Commonwealth 
machinery and development were desirable and nccessaiy. Mr. Bartlett thought 
that the more Britain looked upon itself ns one of the Domiiuons on an equal 
footing with the other Dominions the better. lie suggested the id'olition of the 
Dominions Office and replacement of the existing High ConindssioncrH by 
Ambassadors. It would then be easier to replace the pnsent otlicials by some 
permanent secretariat with personnel recruited from Britain, the i ominions and 
some colonies. Mr. Bartlett declared that the Commonwfallh must not become a 
bloc o' states in Rivalry to the Soviet Union, the United Hlates or any other great 
power that might arise. 

Mr. Spearman (Coneervative) said that they should not kt a rigid adherence 
to Imperial preference stand in the way of world prosperity, lie was iu favour of 
the Empire co-operating with the United fcjiatcs in a multilutoial currency plan. 

A Common Empire Broadcasting Poi.k y Needed 

Mr. Edgar Oranvillc (Independent) said that Australia. Canada, India, South 
Africa and the Middle East had all now in some form or another begun the process 
of building up war industries and a committee of Imperial defence of the future 
would have to give a great deal of its time not to ordinary -trategy but industrial 
strategy throughout the Commonwealth. Mr. Granville boptd that the meeting of 
Dominion Prime Ministers would consider the suggesiion that a Common weak h 
Development Air Board would be set up in order to plan Empire routes for civil 
aviation. He also hoped that they would consider the whole question of Empire 
broadcasting. There should be a correlated Empire broadcasting policy. 

Govt. Accepts Motion 

Accepting the motion on behalf of Government, ]Mr. Hugh Dalton, Minister 
for Trade, said that Government would not take final decisions on any matters 
discussed to-day until after there had been an opportunity of discussing them wiili 
the Dominion Governments representatives. “W'e shall seek to achieve, in respect 
of all matters referred to a united Empire policy in peace as wo have achieved it 
ill war.’* 

Dealing generally with economic purposefl, Mr. Dalton said : “We must aim at 
achieving full employment in each part of the Empire and we must take whatever 
steps are necessary to baring that about—full employment and. I would add, a full 
standard of life. We must aim at raising the standards of life throughout the 
various colonial and other territories for which we are responsible and we must 
reap the largest possible value of beneficial exchange of goods and snvices through¬ 
out the world, coupled with reasonable stability of price movement.’' Mr. Dalton 
said that it was generally agreed that Imperial preference had been of quite definite 
advantage, both to Britain and the Dominions. “We shall—and I say this on 
behalf of Government—not alter any of these preferential arrangements as they 
now exist except after discussions with and agreement with the Dominion Govern- 
mentB*’. None the less, the Dominions would say that Britain could not seek to 
confine her trade within the Em pile. The United Hlates market was enormously 
important. With Bouth America, Russia and China too, there were very great 
possibilities and there was also the continent of Europe. 

Mr. Dalton said that the discussions with the Dominion Prime Ministers would 
be conducted in a most frank and friendly manner and no doubt certain broad 
conclusions would be reached. 

Mr. Churchill replying to the debate said :—“Great as our responsibilitiefl 
are, no reasonable person could expect us to solve all the problems of the world 
while we are fighting for our lives**. 
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“The qiicBtion before us is how can we make things better. The forces under 
our unity are superior to any temporary ehort-comings.” Mr. Churchill said, the 
British Oominwealth and Empire was never more united. It would be quite easy 
to have meetings of Prime Ministers or Imperial Conferences every year or more 
often on every serions occasion when we get the times of peace and we will 
encourage them at any time during the period of war. It was not neciiBsary that 
these meeting sliould always take place in London. At the end of his speech Mr. 
(’)iurchill said : “When peace returns—and we should pray to Cod it soon may— 
conhMpnees of Prime Ministers of Dominions among whom we trust India will be 
reckt)ned and with whom the colonies will be associated will become, we hope, 
more frequent and regular facts and festivities of our annual life.’' 

A Common Empire Beoadcabtinq Policy Needed 

Mr. Arthur Oraenwood (Labour) said that he thought the Conservative Party 
had idealised the growth of the British Empire. “They think it was a short of 
flevelopment of truth and beauty and we all know it was loot and booty.’’ He said 
that in the past Britain had shamefully exploited the Colonial Empire. Bhe had been 
u race of absentee landlords but in recent years had tried honestly and in all 
sincerity to develop the resources of the Colonial Empire with a view to developing 
the sense of independence of the colonial people. 

He did not believe in the idea of an Empire Cabinet although he would wel¬ 
come frequent consultations by the Prime Ministers of the Dominions on matters 
of major policy. ' 

India Should be Reprerented at the Conference 

Sir Percy Harris (Liberal) said that he was rather surprised at the little 
mention of India the ])revioii8 day. Mr. Shinirell had said that their problemb 
were more economic than political. *T wish that were true”, commented vSir 
Tercy Harris. 

“I am sure Mr. Amery wishes that were true. There is a feeling in India that 
economic problems will not be solved until the people ore provided with a Consti¬ 
tution. We have definitely promised that after the war India shall bo a Dominion. 
It is a genuine promise and represents the real and sincere desire of the British 
people and of this House of Commons. I want to see after the war—the earlier 
the better—India becoming the sixth Dominion. 1 would like to know that in the 
discussions which are to take place between the Prime Ministers of the British 
Commonwealth, India will be represented. 1 understand she will be represented by 
at least one distinguished Indian statesman. It would be uufortuate if they were 
not present at these Councils because the British Commonwealth will not be com¬ 
plete until we have India, friendly and co-operating with ns in our common 
problems.” 

Sir Percy Harris said that the gesture of i>aBBing the Statute of Westminster 
had been justified in the light of experience. He ag eed with Mr. Per7iort Partlcff's 
suggestion yesterday that the Dominions Office was something of an unuehioniHm. 
What was really required was some form of a Dominions Secretariat with its own 
civil servants, experts and trained oflEicialB from all parts of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Wedderhurn (Conservative), a member of the British Parliamentary Dele¬ 
gation which recently visited China, said that he hud oportunities of seeing the 
ItOFsibitities of economic expansion there. It would he an excellent thing to send 
cHpital exports to China but clearly there must be some limit to what Britain did. 
“We will not be able to scatter British capital broadcast all over the world as we 
did in the 10th century. We must discriminate, we must select, we must control. ’ 

Mr Hore Belisha advocated more non-political functional institutions such as 
the Middle East Supply Centre, which more effectively controlled the economic life 
nf the Middle East than any of the separate Governments concerned except possibly 
two. The advantage of this functional control was that it was flexible. On this 
basis it was possible to achieve a closer functional union with the Empire while ut 
ilie same time retaining the co-operation Britain had with other countries, notablv 
America. “The Empire is not a sick body. It is Europe that is sick” Mr. More 
Belisha added. 

Captain Ds Chair (Conservative) said : “We must count more heads if we are 
to hold our own. Whether white, brown or black they are all citizens of the 
Empire who owe allegiance to the King-Emperor. W^hat part the bOO millions of 
India will play in the British Empire when they attain to a greater measure of 
Belf-Government it will be rash to prophesy but we should never forget amid the 
babblings of party politicians in India the silent fearful tread of thoe Indiane 
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inillionB who have volunteered to fight and who have fought with such valour for 
JM»gland in two Buc.oPHftivo waiB. I have had the privilege of serving with Bome of 
them in the Middle Kaet.’’ 

Sii’ Tlcrbcr! WUlutins (Consorvative) referring to Sir P. IJarrises remarks 
about the promiKo of Dominion ^’tatuR for India after the war said: “How can 
>fMi make ii Domirdon of a eonulry which will be tyianniBcd by the worst ariHto- 
erncy in the world -the Biabniin cIukh ? You can ivroiniHe anything you like ; 
there in no one to trive it to. Arc you going to hatul it over to the Brahmins to 
exploit the uniOuelu blcB ? Is that D“minir»n ? Let. ns be honest about tliifl 

matter. Of coiirBe ihe Oripi>H Mission taih^l. It was bound to fail. I ivjoice it 
did fuil beeansp it brougbt the truth home to the piop'e. Ifow can you have k 
democracy fvuidii'g ever ]«ower to a j'eoplc who are so iiri iiidiced tluit if the shadow 
of a certuir; man f.ills over their meal it cannot be eaten ?” 

Sir Petcy Jlurria intervening asked if Sir Herfu rt was suggesting 

that the House proposed to go hack oi> the oficr of Donunio'i ,'?tatus, 

S‘r /-/. ; ()f ccmise wc arc not going bin*k t)n anything but when 

yon Kay you (dfi r somef ing to somebody tiicre inusi b^ sotuebo ly who cun fake 
delivery. 

I’ifirl \Vi>ilcytn}i (Corservative) referred to the criticisms in the United Wtatefl 
about the treatment of unli n^ and n;»tiv; pcopb' in l-triiish colonies. He said, if 
people in toe I.biited Staffs tto.uglit it right lo interest rhun^clvt.s in indigenous 
lin es it w'ould I'o only ]'rop< r for Britain to say thi.t she claimed the same right 
and ask what wa-^ tlu; p-osi'jon wittr re:^;»rj to coloured men in Southern United 
States. T{c t-houe.bt that Oiu..hf to b-* statfd in the IIoiimc of Commons. 

Karl W’inicrion p;.id a tvihu’c t,« yjr. Chiir'-frii as t»in-( ienerR) of the 
wlrole British Goiumouvo.allii” the (1 .me of whose courage iiad never dickered 
or faltered. 

Winding up the debate, IVIr. ('hurchill. said : When wc planned this debate 
together it was v\(::l understood tint ite. ruuin purpose was to enable the House 
to exi'ie^K its opinion and tloi* tlie iio\eriiment would not lone any fai-reaching 
declaration of ptdicy to make. Indeed it has been e\ cry win re recognised that for 
ns to commit ourselves to hard and fast lines of policy or even to the advocacy of 
jrarticular suggestions or jiroposals wunild not bo approjuiate on the eve of the first 
meeting we have bcon able lo arrange, after inuny attempts, of all Dominions 
Brim". Miidsters sinc'.c tlvis war began. 

U will be almost universally admitted that the thdiate has been a great bucccbb 
and of far-reaching usefulness and that the icsolutioii on whiidi the debate is 
founded is acc.ei>tal)lc to all tiiat there is an All-Party agreement on the most 
fundamental issues and that the disenssion has bcon worthy of the breadth of the 
subject and (listingnisl>cd by srecclu^s of statesmanlike cliaractcr such as I heard 
yesterday from Mr, t^hinwell and to-day from Mr. Horc Bclii<h(i and E(irl Winter- 
'to//. 1 aat lip until half ])ast two reading the full report last night—every Bpecch— 
ami I crave the indulgence of the llouse for not Having been couBlantly on the 
l)ench during this deliate on account of the other things which you know it is my 
duty to look after (laughter). 

What struck me most out of the speeches was the great number of enormous 
topicB some of which have been formerly matters of heated controversy and may be 
again which Members have found it necessary to take for an airing, A g.reat 
Dumber of these (piestions concern our future and they have been raised directly 
or indiiccily wlmt changes are to be made in the political, economic and defence 
stnicture of tlic British Commonwealth and Empire, in what way will the ever 
imue ciosely-knitted British Commonwealth and Emjiire become also at the same 
time more closely associated with the United Btates. Blow will this vast bloc of 
^tiites and nations which will walk along together, speaking to a large extent the 
same language, reposing on the same hotly of common law ; how will they merge 
111 a tSutireme Council for the imiintcnance of world peace ? Should we draw 
closer to Europe, aim al creating under a fc^uprerae World Council a living unity, 
an entity in Bhirope, a United Ir^tatcs of ICurope ? Dr should we conceutrate upon 
our Imperial Commonwealth organisation or upon our fraternal associations 
with the United States and put our thrust in the linglieh Channel, air power and 
sea power ? 

It is easy to see from the recurrence of these topics in so many speeches the 
way in vbich the modern mind in the House of Commons moves, when other topics 
crop up like free trade versus protection. Imperial preference versus greater develop- 
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ment of international trade, international cnrrenoy in relation to the policy of the 
United h^tatea and the existence of a vast eterline; area. 

Mr. Oravrille said yesterday that the main lesson the war was that the 
world was one and indivisible. I hhould myself have thoimh* that t'ne most obvious 
fact before onr eyes '.is that the world is very serionbly (lanjrhtcr) and is 

conductinfX its cOntroversicB in a hif^hly acriiiionions njonn^’r {rooewcd l{iufj,}i!cr). 
Certainly it seems to j>:ivc ])eace“makers quite a considpiabic r:."k to well) it iuio 
one common mutual living whole at the ]>eaep table. 1 (liuriot piclend to have 
provided myself with nil the ansvxcrs to these questions wlin h wonlil ^ivc satisfin*' 
tion to all parties here at homo and cause no complication in mir relations with 
foreign States. We must be j!:cncrous, wo must be fair tr> the future, wo must, 
leave something to be done by our dcscendunts to incniitc for their Bafeaiuuds 
(Laughter). 

Safeguard in Atlantic CHArnEu 

Mr. Wedderhurji's laudable desire to probe into the dis!.'.? t is not nlw o.s 
accompanied by historical precision, lie quoted a sjxech v!i h I uuulc forty yt-rs 
ago against Joseph Chamberlain's policy of inohc.tion and iiuju'in.] preference. !i 
does not, whatever might he thought, about it, reveal to me su .. very urdcnl eupfioi o r 
of those policies and certainly makes it very odd that I sin ii’.! ( i t]>e iinn h* ii g 
have the honour of leading the Conservative 1‘urty. I have no inteoiion o‘ 
my remaining years in exidaining or withdrawing vxluit J v(‘ said. (1^: 

What I am concerned about to-day is to show to iL. iloin^n and j/u 
members of my own party how strictly 1 have during' my r!> .- ard-hip i sdci uard-d 
the structure of Imperial preference which we have bniit to) .cj oi cont roveifi}* fi 
and achievements of the last forty years against any daugei i f being svc-.i au-ay 
the tumult of this war. At my first meeting wish iKc i rcBn't .<1 (,f tin 
States ill Newfoundland at the time of the so-called Ad inth (’’;i«rtcr foni In 
United States entered the war a meefing on very anxious s "o crito id no 
asked for the insertion of the following words in t!,e Atla; t* • »dl:>irlei’ wl/u Ii can l>c 
read in that document. ‘With due respect for their existing w’dic.ition,’ dluse .oc 
the limiting words and they were inserted for the express purpO''’ of r.'Sainiiig to 
this House and to the Dominions the fnlb’st I'ossildc riuhis and libtitics ovn* 
the question of Imperial preference. Again in Felutuiry 19-L* wlmn ii>c Unihd 
States was our closest ally, 1 do not agree to artodc rev. n of tne I\liitual Aivi 
Agreement without having ])reviousIy obtained from tite IhoBuient a H])ocilic assur- 
auce that we were no more committed to the abolition id Iiuitoriid prtd rencc 
the American Government was comiuittcd to the aboliiiun of tiieir protective taritla. 
(Hear, hear). 

I am convinced myself that there should Ire a careful setifidiing and a f u- 
ranging discussioi) on the ccononiics of the t>osi-war w’oild and a Finccic attimpi 
made to reconcile conflicting interests wherever possible, 'l iuuo mn-t b<- wh rh - 
hearted endeavour begun in good tune to ]>romo{e the grealeBt iutet ciijuq r o< goo ln 
and serrices between the various cominuniUes of the Witrld nud t.i sii.\c for il .t 
process of betterment of the standards of living in cv^iy i. unliy r ii u<uj. wJur >, 
as Mr. S/iinwell pointed out, expanding nuirkds are impesriide au l without which 
world prosperity is a dream which might easily Dim a lohilumv.n. \:r. //o.v 
Bclisha made a remaik which J panicularJy Idod when ht M:iid ?hat t.hi. iCnipi»’u 
is not a sick body. I cordially agree with ihat iiui vv. s I cau lo >k back to toe 
days when it was consiilncd to be morihund. Whi ii ! u«s roiiug great i-t/ii-smi n 
whose names were honoured who spoke of tl.'c colouie- borldia and t):c dominions 
as fruit which would fall from trees whim n])o. j ilid not live myacp in the days 
when those speeches were made but I rcmmulau- Vvcll tiic DmcH of gnat anxidy 
about the British Empire about the end of U.o last cm'.jrv. 

First World War and Kwpii:!-; 

I have never thought that the Empire nccdcil tjing uvcihci wiUi bits of 
strings. I agree with Mr. Bore .fi-WiV/u tJuo, narniiil diTcioi-rucat, natural forcth, 
mysterious natural forces will carry everything bcfme tl (ou «sj>cci,;!iy when those 
forces are fanned forward ns they will be liy the wings of vicuny lu a righteous 
cause. Then came another phase. Looking at the Briush Idupsrc fhiity years ago 
in 1914 on the eve of the first Great War ml foreign nations, cnpccially German 
opinion, were convinced that this vast Btructure of empire, (‘reated, coming into 
full life in Victorian times, had reached a oonditiou o* ri “ketinesK and looseness 
when a single violent shake would bring it datneriug down and hiy U low for ever. 
Then there came upon the world the most frightful war, u slaughter so far as we* 
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wore concf'rncd iii(v>:iiprtrably (rroatnr thfiti anything we had ever known and a 
Blanghter far great r thati wliich, thank God, we have suffered bo far in 
ttiis ptru';gle. 

I reinenihnr cor.un^- out of the Cabinet on an Anguat afternoon in J914, when 
Tiar wna cprprm a t] the Fleet was already tnnbllifled with this feeling : How are we 
to eypifdn it to Ctn: tli, Aiifltralia, South Afrit a ; how are we to explain it to our 
in nhort ? But. when we left the fferee controversy of the Cabinet room and 
c!uue out iM';» the open air, the whole people of th > Empire, of every race and 
hal a'- '\dy sjuumg to Our old and recent enemies, Generals Botha 

and Sina.H, v, already s^kd.lling their horses to rally their Commandos to attack 
on Gennauy (cluerK) and two groat Irishmen whose names I always bear in my 
memory with r<-gtnl —John Ujltnmd and his brother with others of the old Irish 
P'u iiamf nt» y '/as y whieh tonght ns so many years in this House and pleaded 
lue c.iuKc of Ireland with r-meh eIofpier.ee and parliamontary renown—there they 
were mskiag th^Hc soivnifs of aha)'nto support and unity with this country until 
]Hso;>lo stiid every wsi*. n; that tiio brightest, spot in the world is Ireland. It may be 
Milt a;i opoor'.'iuiiy was lost then (<diei;rs). We must always keep our eyes open. 

I alwiivs k’ri) mine on the Irish (piestion. 

We had ft pre tty dreary time between those two wars. We have great 
I'V’ponsil ilities for tb<* ]iart we plny^d all of us and so have the Americans in not 
ro'dciMi. Mu' Lo'i MU' of Nations a reality and not backing its principles with effective 
arru tl foi<‘e ('hi urn) letting this deadly and vengeful foe arm at his leisure. But 
U!/icrnf'}vt;i the whole empire and ourselves in this land grew stronger, our 
r oiirccR rvulMidicd, l/ii.]c was said about oiir growth and little was visible of our 
( l-'scr union, yet the forces which had sent the Anzac Corps to the Dardanelles 
null aitcnvarls to the 1 fin:b;nlung IJne which carried the Canadian to Vimy Ridge, 
\\ re nil growing uu'-fco, unnoticed, immcsuraldc, far below the surface of public 
Vf and ] oliticul co?>]lictK. Those are the natural processes to which Mr. Horo 
i’.clishft so aptly rclcrrcd. 

IMo rHF.U COUNTUY 

Tiirn this war broke out. The motlier country—I must still ask leave to use 
Mii;’, uaiiK —I Miink it is rather dangcrouB to plunge out into a new nomenclature. 

1 >nn not sure that anything like ‘older sister country’ would be a very great 
Slice as (hi:.g!iU;r and cheorO. Tficre was an old song which I remember in my 
y nPdi, ‘A boy’s lust friend is hie mother’ that seems to me to bo worthy sometime 
of hninmniv; again. The mother country geographically involved once again in the 
stnipLle of Fnro\ i> found it right and necessary to declare war on Germany because 
f Jermany Innl invrdod Poland and we had guaranteed to defend Poland. Instantly 
ffnm ail poMii of the British En}]>ire. save one lamentable exception about which 
VC must all .varch our h-arlM. cnme the same response. None of the disilluBions 
tlmt followt'! ihc ‘War to End Wars’, ‘Momes for Heroes' and so forth, all good 
slo .^ans in their duv, none of these had atfected the living, growing, intensifying, 
inner life of the Ihilisli Commonwealth and Empire. From the poorest colony to 
ihi- most powerful J).uninion Mic great maxim held ‘When the King declares war 
tin Emjift is at cm’. It was the darkest moment but no one flinched. Was there 
one cry ot dcnoi, or t( rror ? No. Darkness was turned into light and into a light 
winch wili never fade away. 

“Wi en piAiT r< iniTis— and wc should pray to God it soon may- Conferences 
of Prime Ministers of Dominions, among whom we trust India will be reckoned, 
and wiUi whom tlu> cchmics will be associated, will become, we hope, more frequent 
and regular facte and festivities of our annual life.” 

b in' Prime Minister observed: What is the miracle which brings man from 
the nMoimoRt ends of the earth, some taking twenty days before reaching a 
recruiting station siul some armieo having to be sent 11.000 miles over sea before 
n aching the baMlclh Id ? What is this force, this miracle which makes govern¬ 
ments as sovereign as any that have ever existed to cast aside immediately all their 
affairs and set thenis(Ive& to Iiel]) tlio old land and the good cause and to beat the 
common enemy ? We in list look with the eye of the spirit. It is then that you 
If-arn that human beings are not dominated by material things but by ideas for 
which they are willing to give their lives or their life’s work. Many and various 
forces have held the British J^mpirc together—and I don’t object to the expression 
of an Honourable Member yesterday—‘enlightened self-interest*. But make no 
mistake that in front of those deeper influences are more mysterious forces which 
cause human beings to do the most invaluable, improvident and from the narrow 
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point of view, piofitleHS thinpjH. It ifl our union in freedom and for the sake of 
our way of living which h a j^rcat fact reinforced by tradition and Bentimeiit and 
it does not (lej)eiid on anythinj^ that could be written down in any account kept 
in some laif^c volume. We have had the fc^tatute of Weetmineter which Home 
thou{;ht would involve a breaking: of ticB. Here was a lot to be aaid about that on 
either Bide. But it haB not imoeded in the Bli^jhtcflt deji;ree the onward march of 
the Commonwealth and I'mpire. It has not p]*evcn*ed the centripetal force of onr 
vant organiHution from exertin<r ite full Btrenp;th. Hern after our failurCB—we are 
not the only nation who made failnrcH between the two ware—here, after the 
f^tatute of WeptminHter, here, after frettin|j: into Ihia war and drapif^in}!; in the 
Empire, bo un])re]>:\icd and (h'y theinHilvcB no better I'rej ared than otherB in armn, 
into this peat Btnmgle, here, amid a wreck of empire b and Btatea and iiiBtitiilionH 
of every kind, we find the BiitiBli C’-t^mraonv.eaUh aiid Empire more stronjily iinited 
than ever before. In a world of confueion and ruin the old llajj; tlicB. \Ve hitve 
not to couBidcr how to bind onrB‘‘lveB together more ch*^ely. Jt would paflB the wit 
of man to do tlmt. It is cxlractidinarv what biiBincBB it huH become to sneer at the 
British Empire. TJiohe who have tried it, in the United f^Lates have' been discredited. 
Those wlio liuve lri« d it in the Dominione have found no ])nl)Iie, hm kin^ althoup:h 
there is perfect freedom of speech in all those imtiouB. T1 h)Bc who de ly our (Com¬ 
monwealth of natiouF and llie mother country have very little Hnp]>ort. The qiiep- 
tion before up. is how can we n.ako thinjiH better ? (^an we improve the already 
close ties? How can we heller resultB I Bhould say from our already close 

lies ? 1 do not tldnk we Bluiuld embark u])on that laBk with the phort of feeling 
that if we do not do HOmetliing, everything!, in eoin^ to crash. 1 do not undejrttand 
that I do not fo.*I like tfiat. The forcee underlyinji onr unity arc superior to any 
temjiorary shortcomings that any of ub may have or be rcBponsible lor. 

NJ’KD roil Imperial “Eamiia’ (''ouncil ” 

We have to consider juactical stepp and to considtr them coolly and Banely, 
The world is in a crisip but the British Em]ure and the Commonwealih within itself 
was never more united, lludyard Kipliitg, that remarkble fiiuntain of BritiRh Im¬ 
perial ideas Bpeaking of the DominiouR said, ‘Daughter am 1 in my mother’s house 
but mietreBB in my own.’ We have to take fltcpB beyond that now. 3here is a 
family council. Methods must he deviB' d without haste to bring the nalioiiB of the 
llritish Enipirc into an intimate and Bocret oonncil ni>on the march of world cventa 
not only duiing this war—hecauee that is done with great labour and elliciency, 
but after the war so that they may know’ fully our poBition afi we know theirB in 
regard to the mureh of (vuits and the a-Tion that mijjht liavt’ to come from them. 
Mr. JJo/r Jirlii-Jia ppoke wisely and BUggCBtivcly ahoui what he caihd fuutiional 
within the Biiiish lOmpirc' and also o'.herB api>licuhle to the world at large. 

’I'hc question has hern rained: Should we have a peiniainnt minhinery like 
the Committee of Imperial iJeftme raihir oji a larger seah —a kind nf extenFion of 
the jirinciide which is embodied in the name of the Chief of Imjanial (h.neral Staff 
which Lord Haldane creattd by a farHCcing dteihion, a Bhort of coniinnHjne in 
imperial form of the machinery which 1 at inesent direct as l\IiniBtei of Uefince— 
to Bet up Bomctiiiiig like ibis by a Btnnding, a ]‘cr])etin ] committee of tiie Biiii^h 
Empire. Hub ib no more than an aiqdieation on a much greater scale and with 
much more iJiceise detail of the work which waB hitherto done by the Cu-nin.i'teo 
of Imperial Defence. But Bhonld it extend into s’iiIut^b of maritime allidrs, ol c-o- 
iiomic affairs and of financial affaiip and how lar ? I hct e, are ohviourdy n.utteiB 
which we muBt begin to explore together when we meet inf()rmally onr "colleagucB 
from the great DominioiiH. tl'here are othciB v.ho would choose a machinery of 
union with minifiterial anthorilieB. Others would have it rxtcndtd to both economic 
and military BphcrcB. Speaking for n yseii 1 see very little diflicnlly about the 
first—about the functional bodies being divtloped and made more j^erfect. We have 
of course, reprcBentatives of all the liominions on the bodies which function under 
the Minister of Defence now. I see very gre.at advantage in the second. 3here 
rauBt be frequent meetings of Prime Minieters ; they must be attended by those 
they choose to bring with them to diBcuBB all afipccte of Imperial policy and Im¬ 
perial safety. Here ae in eo many caseB, time marches forward with friendly step. 
The vast developments of air traiipport make a new bond of union and new 
facilities for meeting which will give the councils of the F>riiiBh Commonwealth of 
nations a uuity much greater than ever was poBBible before. 

When the war iB over and when corainand of the air has turned from the 
most horrible form of destruction to the glories of peace it will be quite easy to 
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have niretin^B (»f Ptime Ministers for Im])orial confcrenees—whatever you like to 
rnll them—every-year or more often on every serious oecasion and we will encoui- 
a^:;e Hum at any time, during the period of the war. It is not necessary that these 
ineelii)ji;B sliouki always lake place in TjOiulon (cheers). T. ey may take place in 
other centres of our united common wealth—although 1 am still old fashioned enou^'h 
to consider (‘ockney London the heart of tin* Enii>irc. T am quite ready that we 

sinmld take win^ in the future. 'I his we have already had aj>art from I he conference 

with ihc President of the United Slates, a confciencc in Quebec where I sat for 
several days with the Dominion Cabinet and where we were all quests of Canada 
wliieh T may s.iy it is a very agreeable thinp to he. 

It is very likely that when Ilithr and Hit], risrn are linislu'd and blasted from 
the face of the earlh we shall have conferences of tfie Ihitish Empire and the 
Uniled States in Australia about all those matters in siiine of whi<h all certairdy 
find causes for complaint against Japan (lauehter and cheers'. When peiua* returiiB— 
m’hI we should ’pray to < uui it soon may—.'Onfcrc.nceM of Prime Ministers of the 

1 >iiii!inionB amon}/ whom we trust India will be reckoned, aiid with whom the 

Ci.liinies will he ahsoiiat^l. w’ill become, we hope, frequent and re{,^u!ar facts and 
f. H i iiies of our aniiual life, assume that tiine must he inherent antagonism 

httwten a world order to keep the ]»es4ce and a vast natural federal orjiauisatirm 
wtiich will inevitably be in existence. 1 do not ludieve this is true (cheers). P>olh 
the world order and the ^;reat organisation may be so fashioned »s to be but part 
o’. on<' tremendou^i whole. 1 have never conceived tiuit fraternal association with 
the United .''tales would mitigate in any w'ny a;^ainst the unity of the Briti-h 
Commonwealth or Empire or breed ill-feelinp’; with our ^leat Kiusian ally V4nh 
whom we are hmind by a twenty years’ treaty. 1 do not think we need choose M '■» 
or tliat. AVitli wisdom, patience, vigour and courage wc may pmt the best of bo:h, 
Wc have often said of our own British Empire. Tn my father’s house there aie 
many mausiauB’. t’50 in this fur {greater world strindure whitdi wo shall surely raise 
out of the ruiuB of a desolating war there is room for all fi:enerouR free aRsociations 
of a Fpecial cliaracter so loiu^ as they are not disloyal to the world cause nor sick 
tc' bar tbc forw’urd march of mankind. 

The motion for Commonwealth Co-operation was unanimously agreed to. 

House of Lords—London— 16th. February 1944 

Big States to Swallow Small States 

Moving the second reading of the India (Attachment of States) Bill in the 
House of T.ords on the Pith. Feb. ’44, Earl Mmi^tcr, Usuler Secretary for India, said the 
bill was intended to idace beyond all manner of doubt the right of the Viceroy to 
pi-'Vide for the most suitable administration of a large number of small and very 
► mall staUs, or really estates. Particularly was it concen.ed with the position of 
some 400 ])ctty states in Kathiawar and (lujerat. 

“1 hardly think it is ncccssaiy for me to emphasise the dipaatrnus effect 

luced upon the S00,U00 inhabitants of these slates by the present multip'licity of 

I sdiclions and frag men tation of their lerritorics. That, 1 believe, is obvioiia" to 
• ry one” he said. Tl.e ( liiefs of these staKs have bien eccorded certain peiFonal 

privileges and these will bo maintained to them under the new arrangements, 

political I n’lceiB had neither the time, nor the administrative machinery to ensure 
that the t^defs, or ’raluqdais as they arc commonly known, emj'loycd their 
resources lo the best possible advantage.” 

llefening to tlie (’rown Keprest ntative’s decimation of April last year, I.ord 
Muusler said that by the aiTaiigimcnls then I’loposed the inhabitants of these states 
would Pccure adininistrativi! benefits normal in British India and larger states and 
which up to now the Crown Ivepresentalivc had been unable to extend to petty 
states through lack of financial resourceB and personnel. Law and Order had been 
assured but ])ublic health, edueaiion and communieations had not been established 
on a really modern basis. Lojd Munster referred to court action in last Augiiat by 
B Taliiqdar who had been attached to Gondal fcjtate, alleging that the attachment 
order was illegal. The court had allowed the appeal. The new bill only affected 
those stales not named in the first sehedule of the Government of India Act of 
iyJ5. It would, therefore, only apply to very small states which lacked adminis¬ 
trative reRources. The Crown Representative might give such direction as he 
thought fit in his relation with states and in fact would always be deemed to have 
bad that authority. 
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Hr rnrtijir.r'i ; ‘Tl'-r, Pill, as (^rafted, takea nothing away from TnhiqdaiH 
Mkit h ihry hn'T ] otin (hr pat*!. I ventiirt* to think that tho iKiieficial lormp 
ot (hnornTv.rnt in <']>crnti{ni in Furh rr Nawaiin^ar and Paroda to which (ho 

roo]riii<y r.f smidl htat/c-' will be o(tnch!(l, are well known. 'Jo attach tbrnc 

i My ' a''s >0 n DritiBh ]^rovii)<*e ie utterly impracticable from tlic j;eop:rttphicul 

r'f \nvv alone,” 

/,f ?7/ tUtmupl (Liberal) said probably the best Boliition would be to pjronp 
f-r Hf» tcp topoilnr amoTq:; thrmriclvcR but very frequently there were local 
jofj'.jdicL which had rendered tliat imi)OSfible The only other couiPe wbp that they 
be abHorbed in ptatcB of which they were i^co^raidiically ueighboura. 

DAN(iKROus Position 

Lord Fari)f(/(i:m (T^nbour) Paid hr did not view anything; like equanimity the 
handing’ o^^r of t'o.cRc Rb'tep to nriLdibourinir ptalea. Paroda and Nawanap,ar both 
had UP Indian platcp qnit{' admirable rc<*ordh of adminiptLation lint they w'tte 
abr^oluto (Jm -ri^moTitp, and it waa yet to be pern wbetbor, for cxtimplo, tho prcpent. 
^bi'ulrai■^ of Itaroda carried on the ndrairalde traditioiip of bip jirandfathcr, and 
v.bcthcT the new .him Sabili <-»nied on tlm equally piod tradilionp in hip ptatr. 
'lie pmailer wr-n!d hr removed from the fairly dir-et adminiptration (;f Jhi- 

lirli ofjiccrR, and vvorici be im’ in fbc' bands of ptnte ohicialp. Thepe oflicialp nii;;ht 
be admirable, but iliey were ollicials of an nbpulute monandjy ai d one eaw at oiue 
denser in thts t'Orit'OiL 

1 ord J'V*riiq.'don eddrd : “I eannot view tliifi bill with anytbini*; but fdnrm and 
drpoondrjie:. and tl pl i« (be attilirde wbiWi is phared by th(‘ inbabitanlp of tb^h ' 
tiTiV { rircirriidb'-. Wi en we ari' nW, includin^^ the Irovcmnind, eoinmittcd to h e 
policy of L.di^o) ’-ujjjicHR, it wimbl be e(irreet Puirly to pjvi' tbrne Htatcp advai'ifnjcf 
of rfM r'.p-'i.f.qive edmieipirrlion. I p\q.L'cFt that before the Pill is pToendKi wnh 
fnitlui o^'Oj b.H }n these tiny atates phould l>e coiiFuUn! and thf'ir wishcp tnkm 
in!',' rMiFub rfvh'ri, q hif is a dicUd-oilal act. It may be a bcncfn iul one. Ccrtainiy 
P(*n Ptnh t roNision is che’ty necessary in tbepe ca'^es, but I vannot believe, tln.t 
at the ])rcs''‘nt tinie it is wi^^r, proper or jnpt to band over u coiipideruble popula¬ 
tion to an absoluti-m, wlicb ia com])Ic!tely in control.” 

I.OTiD ILmlkv’k Viiavs 

Lor'i IJdih’ii said (bore W(tc aR many peopic in this country as he tl'oupht 
there Vi ere in India wbio nliaied the ajquTbein-ioii expresKcd by Lord i'r.i ;i'^;(ioio 
(,'iie rcuroi, ft r the aoprihfnsion was !be( though many Indian steteH had IniLy 
in.ido er'f'.t v van;-'incn'., in lii'* r.uit-ii.p their coiistiuiitnn, they bud iiOt broui-'h/i. 
tin msclvcH \.i!i'ir, t: c f.th' of thn'si' iti r. 50 'o-.ii:> ini tiiiPu-tts wf' in tin* iuht [jcnfi.-- 
tion endnoinO'-d io ^s’od liih in P.riti'-b L'di:». Anotl'cr reason was tba’ some 
Indian stab’;- mi-I m t, lu tin* p*.. hivJ a leeoid mr-rked hy piO!-,J4>sivf‘ ndmieihii;*- 
lion, q'berc had lam instuiMts it; which iKe ParMni unt Power hud to rnn‘)\.‘ 
pome nilerp f'T props cases of mienilo. It wap fortnnate that some hlatcp to wii?« b 
it was proposed to attach minor niotp wue aiL.onfr the ii opt proprepsivc. 

Dipeuspinp; alternnlivep io the Ilili’p proponnlp IjOrd Haihy said that the arc'.s 
mi‘’:ht he annexed into Tbitish India, qticrr was nothin,v in the Iri'idjeH or oldipa-' 
tioiiP in pah* reiationp which wonid remain Lhe or-pinal orohlcm causei! by Ibur 
pf o^rrppliieal dctj-elino nt. In ti c sfcci d ].]«<•.• tiny ctmld cancel the oidci of at!ac)r“ 
ment that had. hern mode by the JlepKHt'etotive i f tin' Cb'own and jcHfoie tl:e 
position which existed btfore. That would pdll leave unsolved the problem of 
iniprovint; t)»fl popition of the inhiibitantp. Iii the lhj;d place they mi':ht withdraw 
any attemptH to maintain elemcntp of order in these nnitp and leave the people 
eoiicerned to make Ihcjr own attfichmenta with nrip.hhourinp major ptates. That was 
a 7 roposidon po nndt rival le that it earrifd ilp own cnnden>nniion. Thty had t(y 
(•oTipidi'T the wi'lfare of the SOt'.COO y'eoplp coneerjud and be tilt the yuoposalB in 
tliC iUll olfcied ^uatfr poieibility than any of the three allcruativcB he had bu^;- 
p' sted. 

'hhe Pill was e;iven a Becond reading. 




IheNatalIndianCongress 

Durban -20ih. F'^brrary 1941 

Mayor o? Durban’s opmiiiig AJilrtss 

A (“Oiifo’OiKv,'. of ti^c Nalul lodiao Oon^j^io^s-.—t'i<; IL-nt in"< tin'/ of tin' InJifuiH 
united in one comnion holy—wan Ojiened r,y tur cu ]\Ir. Ji. I'yh.-i 

fU-fnrit ill I)ur!»an on tho ?Oth February V l-'. 

Stiiator />. (j. Shcj>i<t')vc and Mr. J. // iirr />!' IninaiLTi- 

f' -n ad Asin'i - Adiiiv., on beii uf of t). I'r.dn t ov. r<. .yi,-,;, 

i'Oi'. AVd.v r.\>irn said : “'Miere h.we, be-ii Hien!- tbii:. r -.v* 'r'l-oi- s \\r 
hr, ri '.0 HtttJe in S. Africa are i'lr*'ly (o have in!erf‘a'• n ',] r .mk, 

uub’K*^ ^^0 art careful, tbinr^n fhar livtvc hunpened m.^y njvs-c- rls. . ' ; <, >1 :\]\ 

r(Iiidv)i\M I'ciwctn S Africa, fudhi and oii’CT nali'.nc. )c will '>■• sol,'-; ■ j . • ■y-t r,', 

!» rMi..i,>’,ty --and a vt'ry ^rett ctbitmlo—it any divisi nr- •• rr .-li . > <1 i 

r>n<ir.h r'«)ni n.on woallli ">1 N't-inns. 'io al!»w :.n"h ibo. ;h o, b : ^ .. i,j ))., 

to diicrdy into tlie h: tids of tlie ciioiny." 

Air. .A fr. (lo<lfr<ii, \ ^ his lUTsidt'n’ijd «d I-chk, r’nid ih/b t; '* i*,'; rne h'r fb.i 

fiietion e'.irtiiir t-id;iy hc^t.een tin* Iiidia'j nnd Ibi’t.oesn in K .c \ I y M;t. vi'.i be 

Indl-.'! hut. wii.li the Iturb.in City Council and tlio Union titvinn nt i I'm.' • 
J) jd ‘'crinii.uillN” m'i2,!''-C'rd iiH rcNj'ivtaihin'ics and fli<‘ laiier K.c' iri.id -'j 

the idler of a cf>iiGi.»l cl "'ion. 

Ucaliii}; \^ith the ‘"I’cuu.infA ’ Act lie said ih.il i* ivns ‘‘h" 'n-■c.-Muy,’’ Ic.r lo 

plhiM.ion vsas iiHcd hy (•io\'crnn;cut to secnie u loejo.diy jn I'a’.i-nv-.’A, j los A-l 

ll 'ulf’d tin’ si'irit of the ('aooU>vvn Arr’cmcnr vdiich j i»i d'uvn liuw im.l.n 

eoninniijity Hlumld ado])}. Kuroi'can Ktnndiirds of liviii!,. ‘' i is 'u le-uiL i t rnir 
honcur nfl Indians: it proclaims raei>il diicriiuhiii’.ion ui liic mmo '.ilfri p -v, 

I’ven tiic soonwors of tiic Diil are i.uw ashamed of i*. 

‘'roliti<al o.\j»edicncy >\us tlie (‘ordral nnuivc t,f thr A-t, vjt.le n vocifnr,,,,y 

minority erhd ‘savr us from Indian jteu(tra’,ion.’ '! ■ e .\( t. ?:ik. s nv^ay our m}.,r u; 

ri‘.hl to piDcrcps ami cxi»aiid f<n>noniicidly and in(ii=-in. iiy. \\ vn dci!ic>.l on - 
r b'hi, of acipdrinjj: and occiioyi.*^ piopcrtics ,»iny•. 1 .< i, ■•s, ' 

i!c crnphaHzcd that at ihc Act v. vS ]•<■>; ! I'j Un cii^ ol' I'{;r!,.\n, 

lint ether njuniciftulilit M could uj-piy ii. 

“We demand and claim Uie n.cihl to '.ntpuw :. 2 i<l . ^.ipiy lend fur cnn.merci.d 
Kt.d iudnstiiiil ; urpoBes,” ijo do(dan‘(i. 

As lY^urds i>roi)eihy a'<j;iircd for Tt’si«h e:ial purjios^ , Un > f .id a n utn 1 
iiiti'ixvd. to cO£isidv’‘.r—that nl livinii; ht- ide the t .ii*'i»pcan. Ahmy dlfhci:!'ii ud 
s.risen hccnusc of tl;c iic;j,U'ct of muiiicipalities lo aHhui huitahh> tios w \eje !;.<!- ■/. ji 
( inild reside, d'l'.c Ihirhun City ‘hmiu-irh (mlnr* in ihj.s liirt’cd. r. n 'Jif !■ h,: d 
to he ‘'criniina: and its rtcitndc has lit! on»’ m-ddh class n;> bem imt j, 

huy land in the localiiUB \se have bought.” 

“A1"0. it waP an act of dcliberaic injimticc, on liic Union < ".iv, i um'-’in t;i in--; ' 
iron rotai.dn;.: pro\'’.n(:ial haridcTs. It Ih onr t ouf-id, :vu o]iinn m ti\: i! in . ! 

1 ivicrs wf'pc rrinovi ii and tin Irchan cmnnuini'y allouid tte d m i:. , , 

i. dnBtry and afaicui!mv, vi-ry lioic wnmld lie iu; rv» <•! any diiili.;!’ qi. -bio' 

“\Vc have been criticized in this c.u'iitry for aicit-du,.^ i,, c. in i. \ 

in d;lB« ulticB. W'e e.re told that tho-c ;ire t' A.in-.n nw b-,s f i' 

11^0 crntoi-nt will bio ik nn i’>. rf'-rem-c ihoni ontsib., . \Vf ,lo n,u ■•'i i-i,. ; . v.i c 
nir so iori};- as ila Unio.i i' c, {■;,!, tails to nivc i.s ih** rq:h- oi r< wrt;, i. alic, 
so lon.u Will ivc c,,i;rider ii onr itf-dit lo inw-Uc ihc :.ni of imba a.,,i oth. r 
co.iidri.B.’ 

lie ompiiasi/.’d tlnit wh’de the Indians warred , ihf v not !.o 

satisfied with coniiunnut repr'.-s* r.ij.tit n. bcc..iisi c-mirnun;;! franc'niM h .d h u incil 
c!-u'v\hcrc and had proved a faibne. 

Kosolutions 

Later, the, <h.m,Lrc » dc i-'-.l Uat \i would cO-onmaie with ih. .fud.c.d 
ComraiBsion only if ihe ]>o!il.icHl Hiatus of IndiniiB was incliidvd in ii ;/ns 
of reference. 

When the Oonj.-rc'^s evidence before the OomtniBHion, if will {hvj nifh full 

franchise. RepreBentatives will also lead evidence calling; for t!,c icihuI of all 
rcpreHBive laws militaibiK a-!in.*^L am progress of the Indimi comumnity, with 
particular emphasis on the Act, 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN HINDU CONFERENCE [ MARirzBURG— 

The ConprcBH empowered its committee to hold mass meetiogB in Natal 
against the “J’egging” Aet. 

It ratified the ])()li(*,y of co-operation carried out in the past concerning alleged 
IndiuM jxinetration. There was considerable division of opinion on this issue, and 
tiic (Jonen-HH r(je(;tcd an amendment seeking to abandon negotiation by declaring 
rliat once and for all opposed segregatio?) in deniiiiTatcd areas, 

A jiiotion describing the “J[Vi.’ging” Act as a lugation of tbe most elementary 
};uuian rights ami the violation of tbe principles of democracy and the Capetown 
A^nernctu nml '‘ulling on the Union Government immediately to repeal “this most 
ohnoxi'tus 1 gislatioii” was ]»assed. 

MeBsagos 

F M Snmfn, S African Premier, sending greetings to the conference, said : 
“Tlo' conference meets at a lime, when dillicult issues once more are nnder consi- 
(icradoji. i\Iy earnest v. ihdi is that ytuir deliberations may be guided in a S])irit of 

j-.;.i;n;il m‘Cunim»)datn)i) may help towards finding a way out of the })rcsent 

Millies. We Lave had diihciiliies liefore, and have from time to time been ahle 
!.) overcome them, and, I trust, the same will he tbe case again. The Broome 
ty IniMiK.^ii^n, in which 1 Inisf the Indian community will jiarticipate, will explore 

injiKMlant isssuvs which wdll be referred to it and possibly pave the way towards a 

Knl'rtfactory sel'leiiH oi ot these issues. In that spirit, let us all grapple with the 
lask which I ialitve is not beyond our power to achieve, your Congress may thus 
i)e.-ome an imponanl link in the whole process of finding soliitioiiB for diflicidt 

Im, Am B. Kfi rrr, Member for Indians Overseas in the Vicerov’s Executive 
( .mncil, in a message said : ‘'.Indians in 6 Africa should speak with one voice and 
wish for a common cause. May the conference maintain sobriety and wisdom.” 

Sir B. Rama Rao. in a message said :—“India will never let you dvtwn.” 

Pdessages were also received from Mr. P. Ah Sapru, Sir (.'huiiilaL Mthla, 
Sir Badantpal SincjJHinia, Mr. J/. R, ,f(iyah'ar, the Mayors of Boinlxty and Madras, 
and Raja 6'//’ Mali a raj fytngk. 


The South African Hindu Conference 

Maritzburg—8th. to 10th. April 1944 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

There was an atinoBjdicre of religious revival in the City Hall on Maritzliurg 
on the «th. April 1944 when the S. African Hindu (k>nteience held its ofiening 
meeting uinlei tlu; ausoiecs of the S. African Hindu Mabasabha. It was attended 
by 8fH) delegates rcjiresenting all Hindu religious and educational institutions 
throughout the country. 

In a message, the Administrator of Natal, Mr. O. II. Aicholls, refeirod to the 
harmonious instinct of Hinduism. 

Hr said that great progress was being made in education and within a -^ason- 
ahl ' period it should not be said that any Indian child in Natal was gro 'big up 
without, projier education. 4 i i-r j 

The (diairman of the reception c:ommittee, Mr. S. R. Naidno, said the* t-he Hindus 
formed tlic largest group of the Indian population in S. Africa «»*d it was essential 
tiiHi there should be a cciitval organization to dire't a*‘d achieve unity of pur|) 0 se. 
He suggR'^ttd that the conference should devise a scheme by which the services of 
Hindu missionaries could be secured from India. 

The Presi'lent, Mr. R. B. Chetly, said that they owed a debt of gratitude to 
this country which was tbe place of iheir birth. Their gratitude could not be better 
cxincsB.'d than in founding a Hindu College whe.ro cultures of Western and Eastern 
civilizations would meet and opportunity provided for Indians and Europeans to 
further the cuUnral advancement of the country, 


/ 
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CALENDAR FOR 1944 


Januaey 

Mat 

September 

S. ... 2 9 16 2.3 30 

M.... 3 10 17 24 31 

T. ... 4 11 IPj 25 ... 

W. .. 5 12 'i9 26 ... 
Til . 6 1^ 20 27 ... 

1 F. > 14 21 28 ... 

S. I 3 15 22 29 ... 

S. ... 7 14 21 28 ... 

M. 1 8 15 22 29 ... 

T. 2 9 16 23 30 ... 

W. 3 10 17 24 31 ... 

Th. 4 11 18 25 . 

F. 5 12 19 26 . 

S 6 13 20 27 . 

S. ... 3 10 17 24 ... 

M. ... 4 11 18 25 ... 

T. ... 5 12 19 26 ... 

W. ... 6 13 20 27 ... 

Th. ... 7 14 21 28 ... 

F. 1 8 15 22 29 ... 

S. 2 9 16 23 30 ... 

Februaky 

June 

October 

S. ... 6 13 20 27 ... 

M.... 7 14 21 28 ... 

T. 1 8 15 22 29 ... 

W. 2 9 16 23 . 

Th 3 10 17 24 . 

F. 4 n 18 25 . 

S. 5 12 19 26 . 

S. ... 4 11 18 25 ... 
M.... 5 12 19 26 ... 

T. ... 6 13 20 27 ... 

W.... 7 14 21 28 ... 
Th 1 8 15 22 29 ... 
F. 2 9 16 23 30 ... 
S. 3 10 17 24 . 

S. 1 8 15 22 29 ... 
M. 2 9 16 23 30 ... 

T. 3 10 17 24 31 ... 

W. 4 11 18 25 . 

Th 5 12 19 26 . 

F. 6 13 20 27 . 

S. 7 14 21 28 . 

March 

July 

1 

November 

S. ... 5 12 19 26 ... 
M.... 6 13 20 27 ... 

T. ... 7 14 21 28 ... 

W. 1 8 15 22 29 ... 

Th 2 9 16 23 30 ... 

F. 3 10 17 24 31 ... 

S. 4 II 18 25 . 

S. ... 2 9 16 23 30 
M. ... 3 10 17 24 31 

T. ... 4 11 18 25 ... 
W.... 5 12 19 26 ... 
Th... 6 13 20 27 ... 
F. ... 7 14 21 28 ... 
S. 1 8 15 22 29 ... 

s. ... 5 12 19 26 ... 
M.... 6 13 20 27... 
T. ... 7 14 21 28 ... 

W. 1 8 15 22 29 ... 

Th. 2 9 16 23 30 ... 

F. 3 10 17 24 ... ... 

S. 4 II 18 25 . 

Apbil 

August 

December 

S. ... 2 9 16 23 30 
M.... 3 10 17 24 ... 

T. ... 4 11 18 25 ... 
W.... 5 12 19 26 ... 
Th. ... 6 13 20 27 ... 
F. ... 7 14 21 28 ... 

S. 1 8 15 22 29 ... 

S. ... 6 13 20 27 ... 
M.... 7 14 21 28... 

T. 1 8 15 22 29 ... 
W. 2 9 16 23 30 ... 
Th 3 10 17 24 31 ... 

F, 4 11 18 25 . 

S, 5 12 19 26 . 

' s. ... 3 10 17 24 31 
M.... 4 11 18 25 ... 

T. ... 5 12 19 26 ... 
W.... 6 13 20 27 ... 
Th... 7 14 21 28 ... 

F. 1 8 15 22 29 ... 

S. 2 9 16 23 30 ... 
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Chronicle of Events 

July 1944 

There was a debate in the House of Lords on the political 
situation in India. Lord Strabolgi criticized the methods of censor¬ 
ship as prevailed in India. Lord Faringdon raised the question of 
India’s food situation. He wanted to know what provision was being 
made to deal with it. 

Lord Munster, replying to the delta,te in the Lords on India, 
said : ‘'His Majesty’s Government have not departed in any way 

from the intentions declared in the Cripi)3 Mission and.repeated 

by the Govornor-Gonoral.” 

In the House of Commons, replying to the debate on India, Mr. Amery 
gave renewed assurances that Britain stood by the promises of independence 
after the war and that the otior made by Sir Stafford Gripps still 
ivjld good. 

Mr. Amery laid si rocs on the food situation in India and tlio 
r onsctj.uent strain on India’s economy. 

Syed Badrudiija, ex-l'^layor of Calcutta, presiding over the Lahore 
Mfijlis Ahrar Conference, condemned the Pakistan scheme and the 
L'Hgne Ministries. 

.i\Ir. Funner Erockway said in London. “The refusal of the Viceroy 
to meet Gandhiji is one cf tlio major defeats of the war.'’ 

In tlio House of Lords, the Bill to amend the Government of 
Tncha Act, 1935, was given a second reading wiiliout discussion. 

Tlie Government of Oriisa reviewed the grounds on which security 
prison rs in the province wore detained under the Eostrictlon and 
Dotoniiou Ordinance. 

H. E, the Governor of Bengal, in a broadcast from Calcutta, 
referring to Bengal’s food situation, said : “Wo are almost out of the 
wood so far as this year is coiieornod.” 

The Indian delegation offore.d a compromise proposal to the World 
"Monetary Conference (Bretton Woods) regarding the release of India’s 
blocked sterling ])alance3 —Tlio proposal was opposed by Britain, the 
U. S, A. and France, 

Mr. B. G. Klicr, former Premier of Bombay, was released from 
dotontion. 

A joint statement signed by Bardar Santokh Singh, M.L A., Sardar 
IFarram Bingh, President, All-India Sikh League, Sardar Jogindar 
Singh and others referring to the formula of communal settlement of 
Mr. liajagopalachari, supported by Mahatma Gandhi, said ; “We strongly 
protest against this offer, on behalf of the Sikh community, and* 
hereby declare that the Sikhs will fight to the bitter end against 
the proposal.” 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, presiding over a meeting of the 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha in Calcutta, said ; “The terms 
now offered to Mr. Jinn ah by Mr. C. Rajagopalachari contemplate 
a division of India, from the very initial stages, based on communal 
consideration.” 

The Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, the Nawab of 

1 
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Bhopal, presiding at the final sitting of the Standing Committee, 
reviewed the war sittiation and made a statement on the war effort 
of the States. 

The Executive Committee of the Nationalist Christian Party of 
Bombay expressed happiness over Mahatma Gandhi’s efforts fur 
evolving a communal settlement. 

The Famine Inquiry Commission presided over by Sir John Wood- 
head started work in New Delhi. 

Ist. The full text of Mahatma Gandhi’s letter of June 17 to thr Viceroy and the 
Viceroy’s reply on June 22 was released for publication from New I>elhi. 

A Small Savint 2 ;B Scheme to popularise thrift habit and to provide greater facilities 
for the easy purchase of National Savinj^s Certificates and Stamps was inaugurated 
in Calcutta and adjacent industrial area. 

Sir William Beveridge, who prepared a plan for full emidoyment to follow 
up his social security scheme, made his first ]ml)lic comment at Sheffield on 
the Government white paper outlining their employment policy. 

An Ordinance was issued from New Delhi to provide for and regulate the 
payment of compensation for death, personal disablement or duma/,e to properly 
arising from the explosion in the Bombay docks on April 17. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Majlis-i-Ahrar decid’d at Lahore 
to turn down the invitation of Mr. Jinnah to join the Muslim League. 

2nd. The Labourite Daily TJerald urged the British Parlinment to tske up with¬ 
out delay “the complaint” about India’s food siinatiou Icoi taij.ed in the mani¬ 
festo of 27 prominent Indian Leaders. 

Of about a hundred Congress deteniies, who were ord lei to be released 
during June by the Punjab Government, only ' were not .ut. iicd in their 
Home Villages or Towns. The rest, like all thcie previouply reh iscd, number¬ 
ing about 300, were interned. 

3 rd. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, supply member, G ver/innnt of nc a spent four 

days in Calcutta discussing with the Coal Conti -I ooird, col ier owners, the 

Coal Commissioner and other officiala, measi 'es calcula ed ';o ring about the 

greatest imssible output of coal and to make the best itossi de use )f it. 

Syed Badriiduja, ex-Mayor of Calcutta, presiding over the -ahore District 
Majlis-Ahrar Conference (at Lahore), condemi ed tlie J’aki^itaj Scheme and 
strongly criticized the League Ministers. 

4lh. In the Bengal Legislative Council, the I’lesidejit Sir P>. \\ Singh Itoy) 
gave his ruling regarding competency of the Ho^'ce to iiT<|OBC a tax on agri¬ 
cultural income from lands owned by the Ruler jf an Indian Sta : and Bengal. 
The point arose in connexion with Agricultural ucome Tax BJl i is passed by 
the Bengal Legislative Assembly). 

Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, General Secret; ry, All-India M isliui League, 
announced at Srinagar, that a meeting of the co incil of liie All Muslim 

League would be held at Lahore on the 30th. and olst. J'llv. 

Mr. Fenner Brockway in an interview, in Lo: don. .’•.if* “’rhe refusal of the 
Viceroy to meet Gandhiji is one of the Major d- .cat yf e w.m.” 

The Bill to amend tjie Government of India J t I; in regi rd to several 
minor points was given a second reading in the H- i of nds ,vit! Dut discusHion, 
after a brief explanation by the Under-Secretary lor India the Karl of 
Munster. 

Prof. Archibald Hill, addressing the East India Ascociatioo, (in London), 

‘ stressed the urgency of a new approach to the I idian problems. 

5th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Chief Minister Sir Nazimuddin stated : 
“The Government of India will give back the ]0,00(J tons of rice which the 
Government of Bengal have sent to Assinj. It is purely a question of a 
temporary loan which will bo repaid by the Central Government from the 
quota reserved for the Army from outside Bengal.” 

6 th. In the House of Commons, Indian famine conditions were referred to when 
Mr. Sorenson (Labour) asked if Mr. Amery was aware of the public warning 
against the recurrence of famine conditions issued by 27 influential Indian 
induBtiialists and whether he waa satisfied that adequate steps had been taken 
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to avoid such a recurrence*—Mr. Amery : “Ycb, The Government of India and 
the Pi’ovinciftl Govern men ta have been actively pursuing the measures described 
in my answer on April 6.” 

7th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, Government’s scheme relating to the 
rationing of ‘‘Bhog” offerings to Hindu deities was outlined by Mr. H. S. 
Suhrawardy, Civil Supplies Minister, when he announced the appointment of a 
committee to awsiet Governmert in carrying out the scheme. 

Mr. J, K. Mitter, preaiding at the first Quarterly General Meeting^of the 
Bengal Nati-nal Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, reviewed the food situation 
in (Calcutta and in the province. 

The Working Committee of the Sindh Provincial Muslim League, at its 
meeting at Karachi, passed a resolution calling on the Sindh Ministry to resign 
'‘rom oflicc forthwith. 

Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India» issued a 
statement on food imports. 

Sill. Mr. V. I). Savarkar, President, Hindu Mahasabha, in an interview in New 
J)clhi, said; “Tt is a paradox that the Hindu Mahasabha which is dubbed a 
communal body, is actually more national than the Congress which claims to 
be a national body.” The Gorgress, he added, was not national in its outlook 
because it was unjiu.t to Hindus and showed preference to Muslims. 

The Government of Orissa reviewed the grounds on which security prisoners in 
the province were detained under the Restriction & Detention Ordinance. 

The Indian Information Service (Washington) reported that arrangements 
were made to ship 4 * 00,000 tons of wheat to India before October 1. 

«th. Mr. C. Kftjsgopa’achari, in a statement from Panchgani, said : "MV eftbrtg 
t' secure Mr. .lipimb's powerful help in pushing through an honourable settle¬ 
ment of the communal question have reached a stage when the public have to 
be taken into co/sfidence.” 

The 19th meeting of the Standing Committee of the A. I. Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference met in the oflice of the **Sind Observer'* at Karachi. 

The two-day session of the first Sindh Journalists’ Conference began at 
Karachi. Members of the Standing Committee of the A. I. N. E. C. also attended 
the Conference, which was inaugurated by Mr. S. A. Brelvi. Mr. Devdas Gandhi 
])reBidcd. 

loth, H. E. the Governor of Bengal, in a broadcast from Calcutta, referring to 
Bengars food situation, said : “We are now within reasonable sight of having 
procured the minimum total of rice to see us through until the next Ama/i 
crop in November. 'Phis means that we are almost out of the wood so far as 
this year is concerned.” 

9’ho Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha, adopted a reso¬ 
lution in New Delhi, opposing coalition with the Muslim League in forming 
Ministries in provinces and favouring coalition with political parties other than 
the League on the basis of an agreed programme. 

In tlie Bengal Legislative Council, consideration of the Agricultural Income- 
tax Bill, as passed by the Assembly, was resumed. Mr. Humayun Kabir 
(ITuja) criticized the retrospective character of the measure and suggested that 
it should come into force from April 1, 194.5. 

Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mookerjee, Working President, All India Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha, issued a statement from New Delhi, in which he said : “Destitutes are 
slowly coming into Calcutta agaiu, and it is natural that the matter has received 
)>vompi notice outside Bengal.” 

Sir 'Pej Bahadur Baprii, in the course of a Press statement from Abahabad, 
said: "There is almost a universal desire in India for an early solution of the 
present political impasse. It is abundantly clear from Gandhiji’s correspondence 
with the authorities that he is anxious for a settlement and this settlement need 
have no reference at all to the threat of civil disobedience which must disappear 
in the atmosphere of settlement.” 

A deputation representing Bix Muslim Associations met Malik Khizar Hyat 
Tiwaua, Premier of the Punjab, and requested him to reconsider bis attitude 
towards the Muslim League. 

The Sindh Journalists’ Conference which met at Karachi for two days under 
the presidentship o| Mr. l)evdas Gandhi, concluded after passing a number 
of resolutions. The Conference resolved that the continuance of the political 
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deftdlock was rcBponsible for the continuanco of restrictions on the Press and 
declared that, in the interests of free and healthy jouruttlism, the political dead¬ 
lock should be resolved and political leaders should, as a firtU step, be released 
to create the ueccssary atmostheifl for ending the deadlock. 

11 th. l^ir 'I’p] Bahadur Sapru, in a statciurnl from Allahabad on the correspondence 
between Mr. Jiaiagopalacliaii and Mr. Jinnah to solve the conimnnal deadlock, 
said : “I am glad that the stagnant water of the pool have been stirred. 1 have 
no dhbbt that the vast niajorit} of Hindus and Muslims alike will welcome a 
ecttlemciit on just and reasonublo terras.” 

Mr. Araery, icpiying to a question in the House of Commons, said 
he had consulted the Government of India on the fjucstion of niqilying 
the increases in family allowaiices to British oliucrs of both Blili^:h and Indian 
tServices in India. 

Ill the Bengal I.cgislative Couiu-il, details: of communal dibliirbanceB Ihnt 
took place in May in Khulna and Jeasore disiriclE were given by the Chief 
Minister. 

Ihe Working Committee of the All-India Hindu MalinsuhLa, in a rcKoliition 
from Now'Deiiii, said : ‘‘Jn view' of the rcf ons rcceivctl about the Working 
of the Muslim League MiuisrricB in the ditrerent )>u>vinccs showing tliat not 
only h giiirnHic rigins and intcrestB of the Hii.dus and ollu i minorities have 
suffered but such administration has luovcd generrliy detrimental to the 
interests of the proxince as a whole, the Working Committee cads upon the 
Hindus and other non-IMuslim members of the provincial legislfcluies to 
withdraw their co-o))eratiou with the Muslim League.” 

A Communique said : “The Governor of Grissu has af^signed to Mr. S. Ij. 
Mnewood, who has been appointed Adviser to His (excellency, 
the business of Government, arising in the following Hecrctariat drpartnurit, 
Education, Health and Local .Self-Government, Jh'Vfmie, Development, Law, 
Commerce and Labour and ^}upl•ly and 'Iraiipport. His Excellency will be in 
direct charge of Home (including Civil, Detcnce, Publicity and E^econiiing 
Bectioris) P’inance and P. W. D.” 

The Indian delegation o/lered a compromifie propri.al to the World Jilonetary 
Conference (Bretton Woods) regarding the release of India’s blocked ste.-ling 
balances. The compromise provided that a part of the Sterling lioldings, 
to be determined by the conference, be released for conveiBion ir.to other 
currencies—The proposal was opposed by Biiiain, the D. S. A. and France. 

12 lh The Bengal Legislative Council further considered the Agricultural 
Income-tax Bill as passed by the Lower IIor.s*\ 

A meeting of the rerircseutatives of those affected by the Paper Control 
Order was held in Bombay, trir M. >S. A, Hjdari, 8 ccrelary, Induslries and 
Civil Supplies Department, Government of India presiding. 

Mr. Amery, replying to queslionH by Labour member. Mr. Sorenson and 
Mr. Harvay about Mahatma Gandhi’s pronouncements, said : ‘T have sten Press 
accounts of certain staUments made recently by Mr. KajagoiJnlachari and an 
interview with Mr. Gandhi by a correspondent of the Chrojiiclc.'^^ 

Mr. Eden, leader of the House of Commons, indicated that the House woidd 
discuss ludia shortly. 

13th. Mahatma Gandhi, in an informal talk at ranchgani, reiterating his faith 
in the destiny of a free India, declared : T lire for a cause and if 1 perish 
it is for the cause.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in handing over to pr, 8 s representatives two statements for 
publication, explained that they we,-e two sets of notes prepared-afIcr discussion 
with Mr. Stuart Gelder, '*News Chronicle'^ war correspondent in India. 

14tli. Mr. B. G. Kher, former Premier of Bombay, was released from detcnlion 
and left for Bombay. Mr. Kber was arrcsied on the morning of August 9, 1942 
along with other Congress Leaders, and had been kept in detention at Yerawada 
since then. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a talk with Pressmen at Panchgani said: 'T have 
received bitter criticisim of my views expressed in the Gelder interview. Home 
of my correspondentH say that, under the influence oi moderates and moneyed 
men, 1 have betrayed the cause of the country.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. K. 0. Roy Chowdhury introduced a 
Bill—Commercial Firms Bill—designed to regulate security of seivice, provident 
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fund, f^ratuity and pension and life assurance of porsons employed in commercial 
firms. 

Mr. Fenner Brorkway, HfCretiuy, Independent lislKUir Party, wrote in the 
Neir Leader : “We in Llie Indepcndtnit Labour i’iiLty stand completely brhiiid 
the Indian Notional and bU SectiojiH of Indians who demand the 

independence of India. Wc never in our (jppofiition to British imperialism. 

A ynut HUO' jtnnt sifAii-d by Baidar Ban'i/kii M L.A., Sardur Harnani 

SiiiKh. Piesidcnt, All-B'dia Kikh i-arciar .lo'ind«r Binp,h and otheis 

said: “ihe iorniniu for Cdrnniiinal SctticTi.cnf ot Ij,ftj:ip;c.paUieliari, which 

is fin}»j)Oitcd I'.y Mr. (funohi lias cieatnl h stir in tlic BlUIi (’(miinunity. How 
call Mr. Gk*ndid muke Btieii an oircr to Mr. Jiuriali in the Tiice of the definite 
asBurunce ^ivui )>> the ("onfiresK in i’B Luh-. ic HChhion cf IOl'O to t}:e Sikhs to 
the rflbct th.-A the will ho t’M»y U* nf» coii-m’jn; ! ficttlcmrnt which 

docs not give full eatibfaction ti- th.e Sikhu.—‘’Vv e .stiupgiy )>o.,ieit against this 
off* r, oi: bchaii of the Bikh y, urdi hciehy d«. Lie tliat the Sikhs 

will figl.t ro the hitler cod pguiuLt (ho ] r.,; 

tr>th. Hr. N. B. Khare, memher of the Vjcfjoy’s i'L'cntivr C’ !'.'!)-il, commenting 
on Mahainia (raiidlh’s prnnontocnn rii. f-ind liu I>iihi, : ‘ li. is clear that 

Mr. (iandfu has a 'c-c ptcu i\ir. iinjagt*: ahud ?ri'V pjoi o-al ot dtvidiog Hie (roiintry 
into n-orc than ono ))oliticKl fits?'. A'cord-ng to Mr. (Liidhi vivisection 

of Ii.d'H was a sin, so tiic Mahatma ut tjie presint mcincnt is willing to do ix 
sinful a^-.t consc'ioi.Hiy.” 

iMal'.a.'.ms Ciintcihi, in an iihciview at Bachgan':,'oh.tieivfd : '‘My ]»lf,n contem- 
platcH iniui! (iialc rcco;M)tiion c.f fidl Iiidei tiKlen'e. tejr India bh a whole, pul'jcct 
to lh(5 limiiHiions, ior ti c duration oi the war, to i cet the nquireinentB of the 
Allied (qjeralious. 'i lie eilp^s pLn, as 1 niuhlo-tand it, deal: more with the 
future than with Gse immediate arrai'geincntM.’' 

A meeting of the Woikine C'Oirniirieo of the All India Stntes Mui-hni [.eaguo, 
was held at iSagau.r unocr the chairmunHljij^ of Mr. .KubuI Khan, Pitsidcut of 
the Muslim LcagLO) of f-aroda Htato. 

Hth. Mr. C. Rajagi.q ulacluii, in an interview at I'anchgani, said: *'It is graii- 
fyii-g to note that spurt from the MahuHohlia’s uinnnipromihiiig attitude, Mr. 

Clainilo’H fj 'crptance of my Bchemc has been widely welcomed. The opposition 
of the ]\lahusat»ha leaders to any Congresh- League Fcttlrment on tlie basis of 
seif-detcrmiiiation for prt.doirhiantly Mindim arcuH is nothing surprising or 
new. 'iheir oi'j'Osilion must be taken for granted, it cannot be met by any 

tcrnin ac( eptfcblc to the Musi q League. If we actei»t the argument of the 

Maiiasabha the rc^'Ult will be indoubtedly ccnliuutxnce of the deadlock and of 
British rule for all time.” 

Dr. Blivnnia I'raNad r^Iorklurjee, proeiding over a meeting of the Council of 
the. Bengal Pirniucial Tlindu Mahasabha in Calcutta, said: “h’be terms now 
oftei'ed U) Mr. .lionah by Mr. C. ltajHgo]ndac]iari <*ontemplate a division of India 
from the very iiii.iHl siage based on c»<mmunal coMsidciatiuns, after tooling to 
pieces cxisiing )u'o\inces like Bengal and the Ihinjab into small fiagments. 

Buch an cdh r whs only aimed at piuc *ting Mr. Jimudi's racgnlomi.ift.” 

11. 11. tiic .M.du)r»j.t of Kashmir, i.t. Cen. Bir flaii Bingh, Indian reproaca- 
tfttivo on the Hrilish war cabinet, paid an oHiCiuI visit to ludiaii troops in 
Italy on his way to India. 

171 h. In the Bciigal Legislative Conncil, Mr, N. N. Mahnlanabieh gave notice of 
ail adjournmcni motion to criticize a Uoveinmcnt circular issued to all district 
oinccio, relating to the publication in the “Calcutta Oa/.ettc” of lii-e prices in 
llie districts. 

'J'he Bengal premier, Sir Nazirauddin. inaugurating the ])rocetdings of the 
Kangpur District Muslim League Conference said; “Tiie League is ihe only 
orgunization by which the Muslims could niainlain tl ' ir poiiticid existence, but 
the time has come when the League should extend its activitieB also to coiiB- 
triictive work for all-uund betterment of the Muslim maBses.” 

18th. India’s sterling balances in Britain were referred to during the debate in 
the lloiise of ConimoriB on a £ l,0lj0,()fH',0C0 vote of cirdii for war expenditure. 

The question of the continuance in office of the I;eague Ministry in Sindh 
came up before the Council of the Bindh Provincial Muslin; League in the 
form of the resolution already passed by the Working Commi ee of the Provin¬ 
cial League calling for the lesiguatiou of the Ministry, 
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At the meeting of the Central CoiiBiinierB* Council in New Delhi, it was 
announced that a Blightly higher quota of Kerosene bad been arranged 
from October and it was suggested by those present that brass sheets should 
bo distributed in the widest manner possible so that utensils might reach the 
remotest villages. 

19th. Mahatma Gandhi in a Press interview at Pachgani said : “The independence 
of India as a whole is a certainty. That it may not come in my life time is a 
matter of indifference to me. I can but work for it till the end of my life.” 

Q'he Nawab of Bhopal, presiding at the final sitting of the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes (in Bombay) reviewed the war situs*ion and made a 
statement on the war effort of the States. 

20 th. The Pjicaker of the ^iudh Assembly, 8yed Miran Mohd. Shah admitted an 
adjournment motion of Sheikh Abdul Majid, holding that an Ordinance is an 
extraordinary law as distinct from the orainary law and the mniiner of its 
apjdication, such as the prevention of an m. l. a., from performing his duty to 
his constituency, does constitute a matter of urgent public importance. 

Mr. Savarkar, Presidenf, Hindu Mahasabha, in a statement from Bombay 
criticized Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. EajagopalacTu»ri for conceding the Pakistan 
claim to MusllmB without consulting other organizations and, in particular, the 
Hindu Mahasabha. 

21 st. The Briti.^h news magazine Cavalrade sent four quegtions to Mahatma 
Gandhi. The fourth question stated : “Will yon outline youi conception of the 
role of a free India in the post-war world with special relations to t>eopleH 

of the British commonwealth and the United States of America ?” Mahatmcj 
Gandhi rei)licd : “My proposal is an acid test and 1 have no shadow of doubt 
tJiat its hearty acceptance by Britain will immediately turn the scales ami 
ensure the defeat of the belligerent powers and fill exploited nations of the earth 
with hope. You see that I am therefore fighting for no small stake.” 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil, President of the Maharastra Provincial Congress Committee, 
said at Poona, “1 do not sec any feeling of defeat or opportunism in Gandhiji’s 
various statements. There is no need for CongreBsmen to worry or get confused.” 

.•'2nd. The Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha was asked by Mr. V. D. Havaikar 
to observe tbc first week of August as the Akhand Hinduslhan and Anti Pakis- 
Ihau week” to protest against Mr. KajBgoi)alachari ’0 scheme for Communal 
Settlement. 

The Executive Committee of the Nationalist Christian Party of Bombay issued 
a Btaleraent expressing hapvnnesB over Mahatma Gandhi's efforts for evolving a 
conimunal settlement as evidenced by the proposals emanating from Mr. C. 
Kajagopalachariar to Mr. Jinnah. 

qiio All India Urdu Congress held its session at Hyderabad (Resy). The in¬ 
augural session of the Congress was presided over by the Nawab of Chhatari. 

tillrd. Dr. B. K. Ambedkar, Labour Member, Government of India in a speech in 
Bombay, said: “1 am glad that Mr. Gandhi has begun to move in the direction 
of a communal settlement, late as it is; Mr. Gandhi has realised that a commu¬ 
nal settlement is a necessary precursor to a National Government.” 

Mr. 8. A. Breivi, i^residirig over the first All-India Urdu Journalists’ Confe¬ 
rence at Hyderabad (Dn.) expressed the view that it was in the hands of writers 
in Urdu to hasten or delay the day when the majority of the people of this 
country would hail Urdu as their national language. 

24ih. Quazi Mahomed Isha, President, Baluchistan Muslim League and member 
of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, in a statement 
from Bhopal, on Mr, Rajagopalachari’s proposals for a communal settlement, 
said: “The Muslim nation refuses to accept the position of a petitioner.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, an adjournment motion criticizing a 
Government Circular issued to all district officers relating to the publication in 
the ‘ Calcutta Gazatte” of rice prices in the districts was lost without a division. 

H. JI. the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir replying l.o an address presented 
on behalf of the people of the State on his return to Srinagar, said : “What I 
saw and heard while in England convinced me of the high determination of 
every man and woman to achieve complete victory and lasting peace, no matter 
what the sacrifice involved might be.” 

The inauguration oi the Kohlapui Asseinbly was peitoixned at Kohlapui at 
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tlie Durbar Hall, by the President, Mr. A. N. Mitchel, Prime Minister of 
Kohlapur, 

In the Sindh Lejiiislative Assembly, Mr. Abdul Majid moved an adjournment 
motion “to discusH the failure of the Premier on Saturday to promise irnmunity 
from prosecution as abettors to those who are stated to bo ready to prove before 
a Court of law or a tribunal that they paid an illegal p;ratification of Kp. 7(J,()00 
to a Miiiiriter for ^ctt.inji; the control raus manipulated as was asserted by Mr. 
Nichaldas C. Vajirani in his speech on the 22nd instant.”—The 
ITemier said that the ofler was merely a sufi^estion and in any case, 
bribery was not a coi^nisable offence, and there were other legal causes open to 
the parties concerned. 'I’he motion was ruled out of order. 

25th. In the House of Lords, opening the debate on the political situutio > in 
India, Lord Strabolgi said that tiie Labour Party wanted facts ou this snl.j ct. 
'Hicrc liud been liercc CenHorsbip in India^ both military and political, '^rjuue had 
been complaints tliat the military censorship Lad biei. aimed primarily at 
])reventi»ig news reaching the British people which was already known to the 
tuicmy and not to prevent news reaching the enemy d'hc political ceuHorship 
liad been most rigid and it bad been very difheult to obtain accurate inforina- 
don about what was going on in the political fichl. 

Lord Faringdof) raised the question of India’s food situation in the House of 
LorcL. He said that many people were becoming increasingly uncaHV. He 
wanted to know what proviBion was being made to deal with it. 

Lord Munster, re)<lying to the Lords debate on India, said : ‘ His Majesty’s 
Doverniiient have not departed in any way from the intentions declared by the 
Cripps Mission and which have been repeated again by the Governor General in 
Ills speech to the (combined Legislatures and the proposals stand in their 
entirety.” 

2 f)th. Sir J. P. Hrivastava, Food Member, at a Press Conference in New Delhi, 
said : “1 view the food sitiiation in Bengal and in the country generally with 
much greater confidence than I did last year.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Chief Minister, Sir Nazimuddiii 
announced : “The Government propose to take early steps to institute an in- 
(piiry by a high judicial oflicer into the working of the administratiouR of the 
ilowrah Municipality during the past few years and into the allegations against 
the executive of the Municipality.” 

iMahalma Gandhi, interviewed on the Lords debate said : “I have read the 
debate in the Lords on the Indian question with attention. I confess I am 
disappointed.” 

27lh. The first session of the reconstituted Travancore Srimulam Assembly was 
held at Trivandrum under the presidency of the Dewan-Presideiit, fc^achivottwam 
yir C, P. Kamaswnmi Aiyar. 

Mr. F. B. Waco. Secretary, Supplies and Transport, Punjab Government 
commented on Lord .Munster’s remarks during the food debate in the House of 
jjords that the I’unj.ib Government’s scheme of purchase of food grains through 
agents was not working altogether satisfactorily. 

28th. Mahatma Gandhi in a Press interview at Panchgani said : “I say unhesi¬ 
tatingly that underground activities, even though utterly innocent in themselves 
should have no place in the technique of non-violence. Sabotage and all it 
means including destruction of property is in itself violence.” 

Mr. L. Amery. Secretary of State for India, replying to the Commons debate 
on India, initiated by Mr. Pethwick Lawrence \Jjab) gave renewed assurances 
that Britain stood by the promises of independence after the war made lO India 
two 5 ’ears ago. The offer made by fc^ir Stafford Cripps still held good. 

Mr. Amery said that Mr. Gandhi bad expressed his views on the immediate 
situation, and so long as that was the basis of his proposals, they did not afford 
even a starting ])oi[it for a profitable discussioii with the Viceroy or with the 
interned Congress Party Leaders. 

in tlie Bengal Legislative Council, the Government’s action in applying to the 
‘ral Government for the service of a number of army officers to hold 
iau posts in the province was criticized by the Opposition. 

2 ytii. in the House of Commons, Mr, Amery, in his reply to the debate on India 
aaid; ‘ By fai the greatest couaequeiice of the stralu impoaed upon India’s 
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economy has been the strain on the food situation. That had been, an would 
continue to be, quite ar>art from the war, an increasin^^ly gerious probler ’ 

A reference of exceptional importance was made by the Govern r vieneral, 
actiiM*' iijidcr see. 213 of the Government of India Act, t{ the Ft h ; il Court 
recardiiiK t))c powers of the federal leKislatiire to provide for tue levy ot Estate 
Duty in respect of property other than agricultural laud passing upoi. th.. death 
of any man. 

30th. The Muslim League Council authorized Mr. Jinnah to conduct negotiatiiui 
with Mahftlma Gandhi with a view to trying to arive at a settlement of t.hc 
comiuunal question. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a press interview on the ITongc (f Commons dehaie, 
emphasized that the British Govcrtncenl’a rejection of his ofler did not in an^ 
way a ect the formula for a communal Hctth’mcn^ 

Work was started on the Railway Boani’s sclieirie h.ti the exi»>in.si<m of th'» 
communication eyBlem of Indian Railways, q’his is ape.vt from the 1(5 TCrr 

]dtn for the development oi ilic tt]o-. onimniiicatio':B svHtcm utulcr the l'i)Hit 5 woo 
q’elegraphs 1 iepartmr nt. 

"ihe hau.: e Inquiry CcMumission presided o\cr l)y Kir John Woodhead 

Rlarlcil wC'ik in Now i elhi and. h,(\ ififornm! talks with ol'icers of the l-uod 
Deparlmeat. gHt'.ejing iiRormation end geneiiihy procedure and 

progr}i:r;mc. 

vSir Ji'gcudra f^iiigh, Mcmhrr-iu charge of I.'dncaticu. Health and Rands, 
T'lep.'ulirig over ihe l-itJi. contere«icc (.; Registrars (;t Co-u i utivc Ko^dciics in 

RombriV. Sidd : ‘1 cun think of no o her aefivily widt h ctndf raisp f ur Alolher- 

laud from proverly to pow’cr than the spirit of cO oj'Ciutiun int-pri.tg all O'iv 
social and economic activities.” 


Augr.st 1944 

There '^\as pctho eorrc- pcinilciicc ’oetween II:', 1'-e-lh ury tho ^h'c!e”oy 
und ]Mnliafr:iri GniKiiii on tlio p<jliiioal situation in Iridin. Aral ain.nji 
was ro'iuosl .rd “to suhiui:’ a dtd’n.if o and ru( ti ve p,'Iio\ ”, on which 
\faliaihjfi Gp-ndhi oiTorccl souio su];staniivu wldeli woro 

ulfciiiiafccly c,cnrdde"ccl as unucof'.ptablo. 

A draft Hindu code pr< pared by tbo Kaii Coniin tiroo 'vVas oiih- 
lishod for tho i)urpose of eliciting, public opini^rj ther.; 

Lord Ilarilingo of I’enhursi died at Kent. 

The W(;rking CoiiimitUv' of the Ail-Tkirlies Sildi G, ; f-renco passed 
a resolution n jectiag IMr- RajagopaLv bari’s forauda, 

I)r. Shyrma, Pnisad IVIukhorjoe soiauled a note ol warning that 
India was fiboiit to o! ter tho most bitter and critica’ pliaso of ffindu 
Muslim relations hip. 

Master Tara Siogli, the Akali leader, rofcurnod to puldic, life. 

Th"‘ Working Goiiiniitteo of the AlRrart’es Sikh Conferoraio 
demanded rcseryution of five percent shaves in the Central Govern¬ 
ment services 

The Patn V City T,:hinicipjility wa?. supersed ui for thr*jo years. 

Master Tara Singh, the Aloili Leader, expressed tho view at Lahore 
that in the ovimt of India being di\idod into IhUdstan A Hindustan 
tho Siidis would claim Sikliistan, c-.-iiiprising Lahore and Amritsar, 
ihe two most important centres . ssociated with Sikh liistory 

A representative Conference of tho Hindus of tho Punjab passed 
a roselution protesting against tho C. R formula. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malavija wui entirely opposed to tho idea 
of Pakistan. 
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The Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga, presiding at the All-India Land¬ 
holders’ Conference in Calcutta, appealed to the landholders to play 
their part in shaping the future of the country. 

The Sikh Panthic Conference rejected the C. R. formula. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the Bihar Chamber of Commerce 
it WRH resolved to send a telegram to IT. E. the Viceroy to release 
the Congress Working Committee members and thereby initiate a 
move for ending the deadlock. 

iBt. Ill the Bengal LcgiHlative Council, the consideration of the Agricultural 
Income-tax Hill was continued. Five clansci? relating to corn] station of agri- 
cnltural income-tax and allowances were ]>aBBed. All amenrbi.cntB to modify the 
clunsefl were defeated. 

A draft ilindu Code prepared by the Hindu Law Commit'ce of which Sir 
B. N. Kail was Chairman, was published from Madras foi the ]nirpose of 
eliciting public opinion tberoon. 

2 iTd. TiOi'd ITardinge of Pensliurst, former Viceroy of India, died at his home 
in Kent. 

Sir .T. P. Srivastava food member, (Jovcrninent of India, ripiyin'.-; to a memo- 
^•anilnm submitted to him at Lucknow, by a dr}>n:ation oi 1 adiiig citizens of 
die Ibl*. ('ll the subjeet of coinmiinal Fcl.tleraent, sfiid : ' f do I'ot wish to 
(ionij- tlie ardour of those of onr (^ouiitrymen who are anxious to dud a ('om- 
orvUnis-^ fcininla; they are aotu.jied by the Ixst of motives; bit with all resjKK t 
!') (lien, I bold thut flu* cominiuod inob'b.in cunMot be eohel liy agreeing to the 
(limoin l for Pukifitan.” 

'i'li(‘ Workinir Committee of Iho Al!-l‘articF Sikh Confd’f un pas'sed a rcBolii- 
lion at I.alioro, re jecting Mr. RnjHgopi’le.cl'ari’H fornii;hi tor a con mnnnl 
-ettbment, lu.d calling njun the. r ikbr to ('any on n c-oontr; 'vi.ii agit.tri in foe 
i's rei ’riioji. Sardar Baldev Si: gh, :)ecclopmcnt ]\Iioihtfr, ]*’i.jali. presided, 

I',", Shyaraa Pra'sd Mo<'kcij’'c gave ;hc warning nt Prom that India was 
about ui cuter the riORt bitter unci <-:*ili»*pI ]*}iafle of Hindii-M isliin re larioiiship. 
lie a])])ealfd to In.liaiiK to raint- tiicir voice a;:aimu tlm Hch me for Jhikistan 
urul Mahalma Candlii to withdraw lofi (dIVr to .liuuah. 

The suggestion that tlu^ Standing .Joint Committee of both IJon^eH of 
Parlinment on Indian AfTairB should be revised was mnd^ to Mr. Amery, 
Sccretaiy of State for India, in the House of Commons by r Ralph Glyn, 

3 rd. Tn the Bengal Legislntivo Council, (M.nt'idereiiou of the Af.!rie.i]]tiirRl Income- 
tax Bill was resumed. Tiie o[)poHiii m movid an amendment for tue deleiion of 
a Hub-clause to danse jif) relating to as. cHSim’i.t. 

JMabter Tara Singh, the Akaii L(ad(r, dM-ided to icturn to iii:hli(' life, in 
order tn guide Sikh o]''])OBition to the C. R. formula for a Cr'mmnnal settlement. 

Sir Feroz Khan, in a broadcast from Londmi, soiiudfd a note of warning 
that the food situation in India remaintd u'cve and bhertages of the prtvious 
win Lor niighL bo repeated. 

4 tli. ?»It. M. a. Jinnah, President, All-India Pdiislim League, in pursenuce of the 
resolntinn ]>asBcd at the Karachi sosMion of the All-Indiji idnslim League in 
Dec. 19411, af)pcii)ted a I’lanning Committve whoso nmin fiinetion would be to 
survey tlu'comlitior.s of India, parti ularly of the Pakistan nrea, with a view 
to V“'<^pating Muslims to participate iffecUvdy in the comrarreial, industrial 
ant\ agricAiUural expansion, espi dally after the war. 

6 th. Th ■ 44th. meeting of the Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian and European 
Etbicetiou, Bengal, was held in Calcutta. 

Sir Maurice Gwyer, former Chief Justice, Federal Court, in a note on the 
qiKHtion of self-determination in Mr. Raiogo]>Bbichari’8 formula and in the 
CiippH oUcr, B:iid : 'There is one point in Sir, Kajagopabuhai i’s formula for the 
settlement of the Hindn-Mnslim question, eR].cciaIIy in relation to tlie Cripps 
ofTiT, which needs some clarification, viz., when precisely the issue of separation 
is to be decided.” 

The Working Committee of the All-Parties ISikh Conference adopted a 
resolution demanding reservation of five per cent shares for ISikhs in the Central 
Governnient Hervices, in vjew of “the importance of the Sikhs in the country 
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and the Army, and their proportion in the total iiopulation of the smaller 
minorities in British India.” 

6th. A. Press Note from Cuttack stated: ’‘It has been decided by the Orissa 
Government to requisition surplus stocks of paddy and rice in (lanjam district, 
which are still in the hands of large stockists in the villages.” 

Mr. Jinnah, in a Press interview at Lahore on the Oandhi .Iinnah Mteling, 
ashiired the fcikh Community and l:<ikh leaders that the Muslim l^aignc would 
endeavour to meet their jiist demands “in a very fair anti leasonnble way ? 

A Press Note from New-Delhi said: '’The Famine Inquiry Commission 
have just completed the hearing of evidence of oflic-ers of the Food iJcpartment, 
Mr. K. H. Hutchings, Becrctary, Mr. B. K. 8cn, Idrector (icnei^d, Food, Mr. 
Somerset Butler, Special Otlicer, Mr. W. H. Kirby, Rationing Atlviser and Mr. 
Ohrisiie, I>eputy {Secretary.” 

The Patna City Municipality was superseded for three years from Aug. h and 
the District Magistrate of Patna was appointed to bo in - hargo of the 
municipality. 

Bir C. P/Eamaswamy Iyer, Vice-chancellor of tlie University o*. Travancorc, 
repudiated the theory propounded by Mr. Edward I’liomosoi: and others both in 
India and abroad that the Indian States were meie creations of tin Pavnmount 
Power and as such could lay claim to no special rights or privi oge-^ and could 
oven be eliminated. 

Khan Bahadur S. Mahamcd Jan, m. l. c. (Bengul), ii a sti (incnt, hhuI : 
“While Mr. Jinnah appealed to the Press and to ’he I>c;i(i(r; oi si ConmiuiiitieH 
‘to maintain complete truce and apply their encr^ js to cre.u ? n; :ini)S|)liei e of 
friemlliness and goodwill', he felt no scrupn to ci sr, a ^pti sio s upon those 
Muslim parties who arc opposed to his present ]>( itu f y ichi ’ ib g them 
'niush-room political coteries attemiiting to « reate .1 hu ii> sc I disi uption 
among the Mublims.” 

7th. It was announced at Ijahorc that the Puni b C »v»'rur!'ci!i w ild enter the 
market for a loan of .Us. L\70,UU,00l) in the form .-t a in the ii -m ol the b','„ 
Punjab Bonds, IUr)'l 'I'he bonds would bear inter ‘St of ."% j . a. 

Mrs. V, L. Pandit in an interview at Mlahafir i said . BatiNfm ion has been 
expressed that no reciiiTence of last year’s traged; can islu ] *uc in Bengal 
and that the general condition is free from anxjcry. '1 hit nict ire s a mislead¬ 
ing one and famine in Bengal cannot be referred o io too i ast te? 

Ttie Famine Inquiry Oominission heard Mr. 'i'y on, Bi-crci iry, an Bir Plierozc 
Kharegat, Additional tSwcretary, Education, llealib and I nds l)c .n nent. 

In connexion with the second anniversary of Ju* arrest .»[ li;di a icaders the 
India League issued a public; a])peal (from >-^w Yo k) -or 'eio ne of loadeis 
addroBsed to lord Halifax, signed by HU proniine. i Aimricaup i.icl :uiitg ieading 
educationists, authors, columnists, Church and hour‘^l okf me.c 

8th. The Mysore Government served an exierninont order on b’ev K, iv. Koithain, 
the American missionary and social worker u India, dirc iin^. luin to leave 
Mysore Btute before August 17. 

His Excellency Bir .lohu Colville, Governor of 'Ornbay, addrossiii ^ a recruiting 
meeting in Pandharpiir declared : “I have no sy apathy wi‘h thosf who call for 
freedom, yet will take no part in the war'’. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview at Wardha said : “I would urge n])on 
critics not to mind ray iucoiisistcncics, so-called or real. Let them examimi 
the question on its merits and bless the effort if ihey can.'’ 

At the invitation of the Chief Minister (Bengal) Bir Nazimuddiu, Dr. Bhyaina 
Prasad Mookerjee, Rai H. N. Choudhury and Dr, Nalinaksha Banyal, represen¬ 
ting the opposition in the Bengal lifgislature, met him at a conference in the 
Assembly buildings to discuss the Becondary Education Bill v ith. a view to 
coming to a settlement on the controvesial provisions of the mearture. 

Mr. V, N. Sapru, in an interview at Allahabad, said : “I value the integrity 
of India very much, but I confess that I attach great importance to the Inde¬ 
pendence of the Indian people.” 

9th. The Bengal Legislative Council was adjourned for want of quorum, 

H. H. the Maharaja Bikaner, in a statement to the press, called for a full 
recognition and encouragement of the new forces at work in the Indian State 
and declared that the Princes did not consider themselves separate from the 
test of India, and that they wished to see India rise to her full height, in which 
“the States have a rightful and important place to fill.” 
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loth. fSir Kamftswami Mudaliar, Supply Member, Government of India, met the 
general committee of the Indian Jute Mills Association and discussed coal 
economics, c(ml allocations, the position of mills outside the Association Mem¬ 
bership and the Association’s dump scheme. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Khan Bahadur M. Hossain, Minister for 
Agriculture, replying to questions on the high prices of fish and vegetables, 
stated: “Hengal Government have acquired 3,000 acres of land for growing 
vegetables, and the major portion of the produce will go to the Military, so 
that they may no longer encroach on the supplies meant for civilian 
consumptum.” 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, in a Press statement from Madras, appealed to Mahatma 
OnTidhi >.nd his colleagues “to al)andon their present misguided enterprise” for 
a solution of the cornmun:\l problem. 

11th. Mr V. ]). r^avarkar, in a telegram to Mr. N. C. Chatterjee, from Bombay, 
said: ‘‘It is inobt encouraging to note Hindu Bengal has risen to the occasion 
to defend the integrity of India. Our fathers got smashed the partition of 
Bengal. We, their sons, must smash the proposed partition of India even before 
it is seti'od/’ 

^’he Secretary of State for India appointed Sir Torick Ameer Ali, acting chief 
Justice ot I’engal. as one of his advisers from November. 11. 

I^laster "It ra Singli, the Akali leader, expressed the view at Lahore; “In the 
event of tin jiartiLion of India into JlinduBthan and Pakisthau, the Sikhs would 
not rest <roi tcr.t without n Sovereign State of their own, cora])rising Lahore and 
Amritsai, ibe two most im})ortant centres associated with Sikh history and 
culture.” 

Sir A/i/u! 11 nque, member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in charge of 
Commerce, I/uiuhtrios and Civil Supplioe Department declared in Calcutta: 
“Tlic Gove nment of India are making all efforts to safeguard India’s internal 
economy from the imi'act of torces after the war.” 

Sir C. P. Bamauvsmy Iyer, Dewan of Travancore in an interview at 
Trivandrum Hnid : “’I'lifie are occasions where plain speaking at all costs be¬ 
comes an t! 'rae/itar> duty ; and it is heartening at this juncture to read the 
moving ai'pcnl b> Mr. Srinivasa Sastri.” 

12ili. Mr. Mm i Butt, in an interview at Lahore, said : The main object of the 
Muslim Lt igue Plaiinin -;5 Committee is to draw up a programme for the 
economic re.’eiieratirn of the liluslim Community. 

3’hc Faiiiiuc Inciiiiry Commission held its first meeting in Calcutta. The 
Commission heard the evidence of Major-General Wood, l>irecior General of 
IMunitiou Production and formerly Secretary, Food Department, Government of 
India. 

13lli. A representative Conference of the Hindus of the Punjab, (at Lahore) passed 
a rcHolulion strongly protesting against the C. R. formula. 

Mr. r^rinivHsa f^astri, addressing a public meeting in Madras, in an exhaus¬ 
tive and critical analysis of tJie C. R. formula, strongly opposed it. 

14th. At the joint Session of the two Houses of the Travancore Legislature, a record 
HiirpluB of Ks. 12f),33 lakhs (for l9I4-4o) was anticipated by the Financial 
yecielury to the Travancore Government, Mr. S. Narayana Aiyar, fcsir C. P. 
Kamaswami Aiyar, Dewan President, presided. 

r?ir Feroz Khan Noon resumed his duties as Defence Member of the Viceroy's 
Council. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in a statement at Allahabad, said : “I am 
entirely opposed to the idea of Pakistan.” 

IGth. in the Bengal Legislative Council, the Chief Minister, Sir Nazimuddin 
explained the arrangements made by the Government Jor the distribution of 
quinine and other anti-malarial drugs in the districts. 

A statement issued by prominent leaders of the Punjab including Sir 
Goknlehand Narang, said : “The Hindus of the Punjab stand united for the 
Geographical and political unity of India, but the C. R. formula aims at 
dism^urtiberment and disintegration of the country.” 

Allama Mashriqui, the Khaksar leader, expressed the hope that Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah would be able to come to a settlement in the course of 
a letter from Lahore to the two leaders. 
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16tli, The ('alnitla Corporntiof) adopted n reBoliition Biipporting the move of 
Mahatma (Jjindhi and Mr. Jiniiah to riid the political deadlock in India and 
wipliina tlifir every fliiccesB. 

John Woodhead (Clminiinn) ^ave an idea of the task before the Eamino 
Iijfjuiry OomraiflFio)) at an informal meeting of the members of the Commission 
and rei»reHentnlivtH nf the (^dcutta ITcss and nows af^encies in Calcutta. 

17th. Tijc ]>{)i^al Lcj-inlativc (bnncil, by 22 votes to 13, defeated an adjournment 
motion rtluaii|.!; to i.hc allep;ed non-availability of rice at Midnapore and neigh¬ 
bouring villages. 

'I’he Famine Inquiry Comniissicn heard the evidence of Mr. M. C. limes, 
fornuly grains purchasing ohiccr under the Hcngal Government. 

'J'hc Jhinjah Governiranst diiriug the ^vcck ended August 1*; despatched 4,420 
tons of fuoil grains to the virOvdi ]>ro\Of this, 1,527 tons of wheat was 
sent to the N. W. ]>\ l\ 

18th. The Maharajadhiraja of J.'aibhanga, presitliug at the All-India Landholders’ 
Conference in OabMuta, made, an Rp\>oftl lo landholders to play their legitimate 
pBvt in shaping the fniure ot Ihe country. 

In the Lengnl hegi hoive Council, the* Agriculture Minister, Khan Lahadur 
B. M. Hoi’sain in ul<* tv\0 staicnicnts, one abou»j tiie Government plan to increase 
the iniik supply in the prt vineo and the other relating to the appointment of 
Army otlicers to some civilian ]>{»pts. 

The Famine Inquiry Ooinmission examined witnesses (in Calcutta), 
Major-Gen. Pal tut, formcly surgcon-Gcncral, J>r. 1>. Mookcijte and Major 
liaksbman, past loul prescni directors of Piildic Health respectively. 

The Govciniiuiit of Pengal directed on enquiry into ceriain allegations made 
personally against iMr. Jh ]\ Ihiin (Minister for (lomnuinieations and Works), 
when holding the oliicc of Ghaiimari of tiie Howrah Municipality. 

CorrealxniUence passed between IIis Excellency the Vi(;eroy t't Mahatma Gandhi. 
The Viceroy stnua inter idia : “If you submit to mo a definite and eonstructivo 
• policy, 1 shall be glad to consider it.’’-—Maiiaima Gandhi’s proposals we.e 
not accepted. 

null. The Famine Inquiry Commission examined more witnesses on medical and 
public health services. 

The Pt. Hon. rSrinivas ftustri expressed the view in Madras that the late.U 
pronouncement of the Viceroy had worsened the situation and was calculated to 
frustrate elfons to bring about Hindu-Musiim Bettlenient. 

20lb. At the concluding session Of the All-India Landholders’ floiiference in 
Calcutta vaiiouB problems aflecting the rights and welfare of the landholding 
Community were diBcnssed. Maharejudiiiraja Laluidur IT. C. Mahtab of 
Bind wan presided. 

The Irikn i'anthic (representative) Conference held at Amritsar under the 
piesidentsuip of Mr, Mohan f^ingh adopted a resolution Ciindonining and 
rfjeciiiig the C K. furmula and authorizing Master 1'ara Singh to carry on 
negotiations with various oiganizations in the country with a view to safe¬ 
guarding the claims and rights of the Sikh Ooraiminity. 

The Bomlniy iiCgisiutivc Gongrtss Party at its meeting in Bombay, adopted a 
resolution BU{>}>oiiiiig the proposals made by Mahatma Gandhi for the solution 
of the political deadlock and condemning the attitude of the British Govorn- 
ment towards them, as revealed in the Blatemcnts of the l^eerctary of 8tate in 
the House of Commons and of the Viceroy in his reply to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
letter. 

2ist. 'I'he Famine Inquiry Commission in Calcutta heard the Nawab of Dacca, 
who was Minister lur Agriculture and also acted as Minister for Commerce for 
a short lime in the Fazlul Jlaqne Ministry.—The Nawab gave an account of the 
steps he took to establish the Directorate of Civil Supplies and his assessment 
of the deteriorating food position at the time. 

Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sustri, in a Btatement from Madras said : “If power is 
not to be transferred, the formula, of which the last clause is the linchpin, no 
longer stands. The Pakistan baeie of the meeting between the two great leaders 
is cut oil.” 

Mr. M, A. Jinn ah, in a statement from Bombay observed : “I categorically 
deny that 1 have ever made am offer or sent any scheme referred to in that 
report to any member of the fSikh Community or any body else. On the 
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contrary, 1 have, both publicly and privately, requested the Sikh leaders, to 
Bend me their considered pro])OBalH which they deem to bo in the best interests 
of the Sikh Community, assurinj^ them that 1 shall endeavour to meet them in 
every possible way”. 

22ml. The Famine Inquiry Commission heard Mr. P. N. Bannerjec, who was 
formoly Minister of Itevenne (Hfnpjal) and was the first Minister of Civil 
Supplies in the Fazliil Haque Ministry. 

The Fisheries Department of the Government of Bont^al, in order to improve 
fish Hup]>ly in Calcutta and to increasG its productit)n in the districts, worked 
hard to i;ive effect to various schemes spread over the cj»tire province. 

23rd. Master 'Para Sirqijh, the AkaP leader, commentin»j: on Mr. .Tinnah’s stato- 
roont said at Amritsar : “Mr. .Tinnaii, v/’nile conD’adictiiu/; the false rfipo''’t of 
his makii.o; an ofl’er to the Sikhs, invites the ISikhs to send him proposals for 
Bafe^ruarditq^- Sikh interests. V\'hy shonM the Sikns send 'Inir petition to Mr. 
Jinnnh : why should he ])resume that he and Mr. Gandhi are the final authori¬ 
ties whoc(iu seal the fate of the Sikhs?” 

Dr. B. S. Mounic, in a Pre''>s statement from Bomiuvy, made an appeal to 
riindn youths “not to see Mr. (ouidhi, ^o to B-onbay to see Mr. Jinnah, if they desire 
to save the Hindu nation from comniiiiin>j; suicide. 

24th. 'fhe Bt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. addressing tlm members of the Mabarastra 
Mandal. Vepery, Madras, reiterated his ot^posiiion to rakistan and threw out a 
BiHrp:estion that the issue l)c decidetl by a boird of arbitrators consistinf? of a 
(Chinese, a Fp'ncl'man and an American. 

25111. Mr. Ucja^op.alachari, addressing'; a pidilic in<'''tin{.r: at ’friplicane, made ati appeal 
to Indians to trust Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. .liiinah and abide by their deciBions. 

The 'fravancore Arsemhly continued diseussii-n on the Land Bevenue and 
Income-Tax demand. 

The Government of Iflysoro announced the fippointmeut of Mr. T. Sin^nra- 
velu Mudaliar as Vice-chancellor of the Mysore University in place of Mr. E. (L 
Me All ine. 

2(jth. Sir Thomas rntherford. Governor of Bihar, in his speech at a Brovincial 
Purbar at Kanchi, dealt on the policy and proi^rammc of the Provincial 
Government. 

Mr. V. P. Savaiknr, in a mrasage to Mr. Pande, Secretary, All-India ITinciu 
Students’ Federation, said: “We must stand by the iutei;iily of our motherland 
and dcifond Hindustan to the last breath. 

In the Sri Mulara Assembly (Trivandrum) discushion on the demand for a 
Izrailt of Rs. for the Registration Pepartmeut, moved by Air. 

Aiadhhva Kumpa, Director of Registration, was continued. 

27th. Air. C. Raja^opalacdiari, luldressiiu; a public meeting!; in Aladras, referred at 
the outset to the movement contemplated in Auir. 1942 and said that there 
was a hu}j;e section of the people, namely Muslims, wiio said that they had 
nothing: to do with that movement. 

The Mdjirhesli'r Guardittn raised the question whether elections for the Indian 
Provincial Legislatures should not bo held at once—“as soon, that is, the 
miiitary Bituation renders it safe to release the interned Congress leadere.” 

rsth. Sir Sultan Ahmed, Member for Information and Broad casting in his address 
to the Publicity Advisory Committee (New Delhi) surveyed the progress of the 
Government of India’s publicity activities. 

20th. At a joint Press Conference in Calcutta, a strong plea to the public to be 
their own censors, both in speech and writing, was made by high military 
spoKesraen of tlie Eastern Command. 

3i)th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah sent a t<degrara to Alahatma Gandhi advising that 
September 7—or a ly day thereafter—would suit him for his meeting with 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Mr. M. K. Vellodi, Textile Commissioner, Government of India, accompanied 
by Mr. T. Jones, Textile Controller, Bengal, visited the AJuslim Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, and discussed with the representatives of the Chamber, 
questions relating to cloth and yarn trade. 

The Travancoro Sri Mulam Assembly reassembled, 3ir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar, Pewau President presiding, and transacted uou-otliciai business. 
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SUl. MemhprB of the Famine Inquiry Commission who spent nearly a week in 
diffcrotit districts of Bengal visiting a number of towns and villngeH and 
inspecting transport arrangements, distribution, storage and medical ff^dliUes, 
returned to Calcutta. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the Bihar Chamber of Commerce, held 
at i'atna, it was decided to send a telegram to H. E. the Viceroy to release the 
Congress Working Committee members and thereby initiate a move for ending 
the deadlock. 


September 1944 

The Gandhi-Jinnah negotiations which wore carried on since 
September 9, broke down on September 27, when the two leaders mot 
for the last time for one and a half hours. Mr. Jinnah handed 
over to Pressmen copies of the correspondence which passed between 
him and Mahatma Gandhi in the course of the Bombay talks. 

The correspondence revealed that the two loaders could not come 
to an agreement on the question of the two nations theory, plebiscite 
and other issues. 

Giani Shor Singh, an Akali loader stated at Lahore that the 
Sikhs would demand an independent Sovereign Sikh State in the 
event of Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah agreeing to the proposal 
of a division of the country into Hindu India and Muslim India. 

Pearl Buck became the Joint Honorary President of the India 

League of America. 

85 professors of the Delhi University, signed a joint statement 
supporting Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah. 

Mahatma Gandhi ,and Mr. Jinnah met at the latter’s residence in 
Bombay on September 9th. 

A deputation on behalf of the Hindu Women’s Association waited 

on Sir Asoka Roy, Law Member, Government of India ro : Hindu 

Intestate Succession Bill- 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League issued 
an Jd message, in which ho stated that he was glad to note that 

the Muslims were “moving from strength to strength.'* 

Sikh opposition to Rajagopalachari-Gandhi formula was voiced by a 
number of speakers at Rawalpindi, including Master Tara Singh, Sardar 
Mangal Singh and Sardar A jit Singh. 

Dr. B- R Amhedkar, Labour Member to the Government of India, 
at a meeting at Hyderabad, omphasisod that the goal of the Depressed 
classes was the sharing of the power of the Government of the country. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje expressed his view in Madras that the division 

of India into Hindustan & Pakistan would neither promote unity 

nor secure Independence. 

The India (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill which made certain minor 
technical amendments to the Government of India Act was given a 
second reading in the House of Commons. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
in a statement from Bombay said that the proposal to vivisect India 

had assumed “a far more dangerous aspect....than it had on 

the day when the (Gandhi-Jinnah) talks began”. 

Ist. A PresB Note stated that evidence was recorded before the Famine Inquiry 

OommiBBion by the official Congress Parliamentary Party which was represented 

by Dr. N. Sanyal and Dr. A. C. Ukil. 
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Giani Shcr Sinp;h. a prominent Akali leader, said at Lahore: “If Mr. Gandhi 
and Mr. Jiuiiah finally agreeupon the division of the country into Hindu 
India and Muslim India, the Sikhs would demand the creation of an independent 
sovereign Sikh State." 

2nfl. Mr. M, A. Jinnah, rresident of the All-India Muslim League, in a statement 
fjoin Bombay, said : ' My attention has been drawn lo a report of Master 
1\»ra Singh’s interview that has appeared in the Bress. 'J’he statement made by 
Master Tara Singh that 1 had made an otter to Raja Maheswar Dayal Seih, which 
was discussed at a Delhi meeting of Hindus and Sikhs is entirely untrue." 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul JJnq. former Bengal Premier, convened a conference in 
Calcutta of all-India Nationalist Muslims to consider their attitude and pro¬ 
gramme in respect of the proposals for a Hindu-Muslim settlement ai.d the 
C. P. formula. 

The I amine Inquiry Commission heard the evidence of representatives of the 
Indian federation of labour, the Budical l.)emociatic Party the Coinrnunisl Parly 
of Bengal, the Bengal Provincial Kishan Sabha and the Bolshevik Party of 
1 ndia. 

3r(l. Mr. K. Akram Khan, Vice President of the Bengal Provincial Miudim Lcpgne, 
Dr. A. M. Malek, M.I..A., Secretary, Bengal Muslim League T’arliamentary 
Party and Mr. Abdul Kasim, m.l.a., joint secretary, Bengal Coalition Party, 
issued a stateraent strongly criticizing Professor Thompson’s letter to the S/hjc- 
tdfor on the Indian deadlock. 

4th. Pearl Buck became the joint Honorary President of the India League of 
America with T>r. Tdu Yu tang, Chinese author and philosopher. 

A Press Note stated that continuing their examination of non-otticial 
witnesses, tbi' I’lininc Inqiii'.y Commission heard representutives ui the Murwari, 
Bengal NuUonal, Indian and Muslim Chambers of Commerce. ' 

.')th. Tbo Travnneore {:^ri Cbitra State Council commenced Bcssion at Tiivpndnim, 
with Sir C. P. Ilamaswami Aiyar, Dewau President, in the chair. 

The Akali leader, Master 'i'ara ISingh, told Press representatives that the Raja- 
gopala<*hari-Gandhi formula was positively dangerous to the Sikhs. He said: “It 
is not so much the vivisection of India as that of the Sikhs. According to this 
the Sikh community will be so divided that one half of them will go under liluslim 
rule and the other half under Hindu rule. This is certainly a death blow to 

one jioliiical status and we cannot agree to it." 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, food member, addressing the Committee of the Indian 
Mcrchanls’ Chamber on the food situation in India, said : “Taking the country 
as a whole, in respect of price control and of movement under the basic plan, 
the position is not too unsatisfactory. I do not suggest that the food problem’ 
has been solved or that wc are yet out of the wood.” 

Maliatiiia Gandhi presided over a meeting of the All-India Village Industries 
Association at Sevagram. It was decided to arrange for training in rural 

hygiene and sanitation and to carry out tests in Magmiwadi to examine the 
possibilities of using bullocks in connection with the manufucture of i>apcr pulp. 

Olh. So Professors, including four Principals, belonging to different Colleges of 
the University of Delhi, signed a joint statement which said that the meeting 
between Mahatma Gandhi and ]\Ir. Jinnah ottered an opportunity to make a 
(lecisiTc shift in the political situation. 

f:?ir K. K. Shanmukham Chetty, giving an account of the Bretton AVoods con- 
fuvneo to fltudonts in Madras, said that this was the first of the great peacff 

cfmterences as it ir^'dertook to tackle some of the problems which the peace 

would force on the world. 

7th. A Press Note on how Bihar faced the food crisis on the previous year 
described by the representatives of the Bihar Government headed by Mr. 
R. E. Russel, Adviser to the Governor of Bihar, in their evidence before the 
Famine Inquiry Commission in Calcutta, 

8tli. Mahatma Gandhi told Mr. Hari Prasanna Misra, General Becrotary, All- 
India FUndu htudents’ Federation at Wardha ; 'T will not ignore or comp’romiee 
a single interest, be sure.” 

9th. Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah met at the latter’s residence (Bombay). 

Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah, in a joint statement, said: “We have had 
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there hours’ frank and friendly talk which will be roBumed at 5*30 p. m. on 
Monday.” 

Lt. Col. Malik Khizr llyat Khan Tiwana, Premier of the Puniub, protested 
against the reflectioiiB on the Indian Army by Mr. William Phillips, President 
RooHevelt's personal representative in India, 

ihe Famine Inquiry Commission heard Mr. Tarak Nath Mukherjee, Revenue 
IMinister, Bengal on the organization of relief measures during the famine of the 
)irevioiir year. 

Mr. N. 0. Chatterjoc, presiding at the Barisal Hindu Conferciue, reiterated his 
condemnation of the Raiagopulac.hari formula. 

10th. Mr, M. S. Anoy, Government of India’s Representative in Ceylon, in a 
I’ress statement, wished sucecss to Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. .linnah in 
arriving at a settlement of the Hindu Muslim problem, first, on the footing 
of an undivided and indivisible India and secondly, with duo regard to the 
interests of other minorities. 

Mr. 'rushar Kanti Gh(>sb put Bengal’s B])ccial dinicultios before Mahatma 
Gandhi at Bombay in detail and expressed apprehension that her interests 
might not be safeguarded if a proper realisation of such diMiculties was not 
made at the time. 

IMli. The talks between Malir.tma Gandhi and Mr. dinnuh lasted from 5-30 p. m. 

.lust after his talks, addressing the congregation e.t Biila House, Mahatma 
fbiudhi said: “We are fully alive to our responsibility and ar. stiaining every 
nerve to come to a settlement. But we realise that i.l'.iraip{l> the resuli lies in 
God’s good hands. You should, therefore, all jiray that He may guide us 
and give us wisdom to serve the cause of India.” 

Mahalruaji added that Mr. .Tinnfdi told him : ‘Tf vve , art w ithout coming to 
f.u agreement, we shall proclaim bankruptcy of wisdom or. onr pan.” 

A deputation on l)t.'half of the Ifindu Women’s Asho^iivtiui waited on yii: 
Asoka Tvoy^ Law Memh'cr, Govornm/mt of India when tiny submitted their 
j>rote8t against the enactment of the projuused Hindu Intestate Siuuession Pdll. 

Release of political loaders and the efunblishment of a NfMional Government 
weft' urged by the Commonwu'nlth l*ir».y of Ejigluud, in a booklet, \vhie.h 
embodied the Tarty's policy lor the year 194.1-45. 

l. th. The (hindbi-.linnuM talks were resumed at I()-3n a. m. and iji'-uti two-aud-B- 
iialf hviurs in the moniinj.'. The leadcis met again in thcal..nuoon from 0 30 
to 7 p. m. 

The Bumbny C »vcri.meutV port-'vrr rpc.imstmction plan was the snlqect of 
a loi^g disciiK-sion \.hen the B')uibHy Troviucial Burul ' ev.-loprucnt Board 
iTsnmed its nn'clintr, 

13tli. The (.^andhi-Jinnah talks were lehumcd. In the raoniiiig Toe two leaders 
met for two in,urn and a (piai ter. 

In tim Meinoidudain furnished to the F.imine Inquiry t' <nr) mission were 
mentioned the large increase hi the populaiiun of Calcutin, the cflcct of air 
raids, disturbunccs in trade, large scale j urcliascs by industrial coucerns and 
rise in pric-es. 

A d('pnta(ipn on behalf of lour associations wailed on Sir .Asoka Roy, l^aw 
iMcmber, Government of India, and cxpbdrif'd the leasons for their opjuisition 
to the ilinfiu JiUW Committee as also ti.e <Iraft Hindu C(jde published by the 
conimittee. 

Sir Aziz-ul H'lque, Commerce Member, Government of India, when he met 
the Bomiiay Muslim Chamber of Oonnncivc in Bombay, declared : "There would 
be no occasion for any Government interve i.Tion if tradesmen behaved properly 
and sought moderate profit?-, but if they created conditions of famine in particiilnr 
comiaoditics, then the Government would certainly intervene.” 

14th. A I’ress Note said what rtilief organizations were able to achieve and the 
nature of the problems wldcli engaged the attention of the Famine Inquiry 
conimisHion. when they heard the evidence of non-ofiicial relief societicp. 

His Excellency Sir Maurice Hallea, Governor of the United I’rovinccs, 
opening the annual sossion of the Coiunil of the Indian Roads Congress at 
Imcknow, emphasised that there must bo an All-India Transport Board to 
co-ordinate the development of railways, road transport and air lines, to deal also 
with the development of the Indian postal and telegram system, and in parti¬ 
cular the improvement and extension of the telephone service. 
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The Calcutta Univereity requested the Government of India to exempt it 
from the operation of the Taper Control Order. It also asked for permission to 
manufacture answer books and to print its calendar pamphlets, handbooks and 
textbooks as before. 

The resumed Gandhi-.Tinnah meeting); lasted about 100 minutes. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s 75th. birthday was celebrated in Tombay. 

IStli. A deputation of the Princes’ Chamber waited on the Viceroy to discuss 
questions relating!; to the Indian States in j!;eneral. The deputation included the 
Chancellor, the Pro-Chancellor, and the rulers of Baroda, Bahawalpur, Bikaner, 
Patiala, Dholpur. Dunparpiir and Rampur. 

Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah met a^ain, the talks lasting an hour ard 
40 minutes. 

loth. Mr. Lalchand lliracband, in his presidential address at the T2th. annual 
meeting of the Indian Sugar Mills Association, held at Cawnpore, observed i 
‘1 cannot agree to the total control, as is being exercised at present by the 
Government. Any system of control luiist bear a relationship to the level of 
economic development of a country. The striking features of the war-time 
economic controls in India is that there is (control without development. 

A Press Note stated how the famine situation developed in Bengal, the 
measures which the Govern rnc.Mit ic^ok and the widespread nature of the problems 
which faced the province were reviewed by Sir Nazirnuddin, Chief Minister, 
before the Famine Inquiry Commission. 

The Commission also lieard Mr. N. U Sarker who gave an account of the 
policy ])urHued by the Government of India, of which he was member from 
August 1041, until February, 1040. In a memorandum furnished to the com¬ 
mission, Mr. Sarker gave his analysis of the causes of the famine and his views 
on the future. 

17th. A meeting of the Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha was held in Calcutta, Dr. S. P. Mookerjee presiding. The meeting 
liassed a resolution contending that due to the bad storage arrangements of 
the Bengal Government, thousands of mauuds ol foodstufl’ become decomposed 
and had to be thrown away. 

The Oandhi-Jinnah meeting lasted an hour and a half. 

Sir A. Ramaswami Miidaliar, supply member, opening the National Rolling 
Mill near Calcutta said that the progress the country had made during the war, 
esj'ecially industrial progress, was a matter of great satisfaction. To some extent, 
it had exceeded pre-war ideas. 

Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmed, Vicc-Cliancellor, Aligarh Muslim University and a 
signatory to the Sargent scheme of post-war education, in an article examined 
the scheme from the Muslim ))oint of view. 

18th. Sir John Burder and Messrs Guthrie, Campbell and Falrbairn gave evidence 
before the Famine Inquiry Commission on behalf of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-lnd a Muslim League issued an *Td” 
message. He said: “Since my last “Id” message to you, our progress as a 
nation has been steady and solid. We have moved from strength to strength, 
and to-day, 1 am happy to say, T find the Mussalmans of India united as 
one man, ready for any sacrifice for the advancement of our national cause.” 

19th. The Gandhi-Jinnak talks lasted 90 mimitcs. Mahatma Gandhi’s earnest 
prayer to all present was that if they had the good of the country at heart 
and wanted India to be free and independent at the earliest moment, they 
should establish the closest bonds of friendship between Hindus and Muslims 
and members of all other comraiinities. That was the best that every one of 
them was expected to do and could do. 

Sikh opposition to Rajagopalachari—Gandhi formula was voiced by a number of 
Bpeakers including Master Tara Singh, Sardar Mangal Singh, M.L.A., (Central) and 
Bardar Ajit Singh, Frontier Minister, in the course of speeches delivered at the 
Rawalpindi Akali Conference. 

Mr. G. 0. DeOruz, President of the Southern India Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European AsBOciaiion referred to the future of Anglo-Indians in 
the national life of the country, with particular reference to education and 
colonisation. 
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20lh, Id-nl Filr, one of the most imi>ortftnt Muslim festivals, which marks the 
end of the 30 days' fast in the month of Ramzan, was celebrated throughout India. 

Dr. R. R. Ambedkar, J.aboiir Member to the Government of India, at a 
meeting organized by the Hyderabad State Scheduled Castes' Federation, 
em]>haBiBed that the goal of the depressed classes was the sharing of the power of 
the Government of the country. 

2l8t. The Gandhi-Jinnah talks lasted over 100 minutes. The main point at issue 
appeared to be the question of plebiscite. While the Kaiagopalachari formula insisted 
on a plebiscite before Pakistan is brought into being, Mr, Jinnah was understood 
to be determined on Muslims having the right to Pakistan without a plebiscite. 

H. E. Mr. R. G. Casey, Governor of Bengal, in a message broadcast to the 
people of Bengal from Calcutta, said : “I’he comparative steadiness of the price 
of rice at its substantially reduced level is solid cause for both satisfaction and 
confidence in the progress Bengal is making towards recovery, although no one 
is complacent about it.” 

The revised draft code of Hindu Law, prepared by the Hindu Law Committee, 
appointed by the Government of India, was published for general information. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, in a speech in Madras, strongly defended his pro})OBal 
for reference of the Pakistan issue to an international court of arbitration. He 
failed to understand how, when Indians agreed to divide, anybody in the world 
would regard them as a united body. 

That division of India into Pakistan and Hindustan would neither promote 
unity nor secure independence for them, was the theme of an address delivered 
by Dr. Moonje in Madras. 

22nd. The Policy Committee of the U. N.R. R. A. passed a resolution which 
would empower the U. N. R. R. A. to entend its activities to India should 
famine and disease prevail there. 

Mr. B. M. Birla in his presidential address at the second quarterly general 
meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, discussed the question 
of industrialisation of the country and the difficulty in the way of its 
achievement. 

23rd. The Gandhi-Jinnah talks lasted an hour-and-a-half. 

Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, announced the postponement of the Muslim 
League Committee which was fixed for September 27. 

Dr. B. B. Moonje, addressing a public meeting in Madras, appealed to all 
Hindus to consolidate their ranks as the only effective means of safeguarding 
the integrity of India and her freedom in the future. Dr. P. Varadarajulu 
presided over the meeting. 

The Mysore Government sustained two defeats in the Representative 
Assembly, when the House expressed itself against the Mysore Prisons (amend¬ 
ment) Bdl and the Mysore City Municipalities (Amendment) Bill. 

The Secretary, Hyderabad State Andhra Conference issued a statement on the 
food situation in the State, stressing the immediate need for effecting certain 
changes in the procurement scheme adopted by the Government. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Scheduled Castes Federation in a 
resolution adopted in Madras, expressed disapproval of ‘‘the secret negotiations 
which are being carried on by Mr. Jinnah for a settlement between the Hindus 
and Muslims” on the ground that communal settlement of a sectional character 
“is harmful in every way”. Rao Bahadur N. Sivaraj presided. Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, Labour Member, Government of India, participated in the 
deliberations. 

24th. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, addressing 
a public meeting in Madras, canyassed the view that the Scheduled Castes were 
a separate element in the national life of India. Rao Bahadur N. Sivaraj 
presided. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement referred to the publication of a report in a 
local paper that the Sevagram Ashram was to be disbanded. 

25th. The Gandhi-Jinnah talks continued. 

A meeting of the Muslim League Assembly Party was held under the presi¬ 
dency of Mr. Ghulam Hossain Hidayatullah to discuss certain administrative 
matters on which the provincial League working committee had made adverse 
comments, The meeting was held at the instance ol the premier who had been 
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directed by the Leegae High command to place the matter before the League 
ABsembly Party. ^ . 

'Jhft Nawrti) of Chhattari, President of tho Nizam’s Executive Council, m- 
augarating the 19lh. annual flcRsion of the Bombay Provincial Muslim Educa¬ 
tional conference at Poona, outlined certain features which, he said, should be 
Btresaed in the education of MusliniB. 

Khan Bahadur M. Khuhro, Revenue Minister, Sindh, who resigned, was arres¬ 
ted at his residence. 

26th. Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, who returned from inspect¬ 
ing Indian divisions fighiing in Italy, vigorously repudiated at a Press con¬ 
ference the allegations puhliHhed in the tl.S.A. that tho Indian Army was 
“Mercenary” and its morale “low.” 

The Bombay Provincial Muslim Educational conference, which concluded ite 
two day aeBsion, adopted a number of resolutions on the Sargent scheme for 
post-war educational development of India. 

A plea to safeguard the interests of Indian Christians in any future constitu¬ 
tion was put forward at a meeting of the executive committee of the All-India 

Council of Indian Christians in Calcutta. Raja Sir Maharaj Singh presided. 

2*tb. I'he protracted Gandhi-.Tinnnh talks initiated at the instance of Mahatma 
Gandhi on September 9, with a view to arriving at a settlement between the 
Congress and the Muslim liCague, failed.—At the end of the day’s talk Mr. 

Jinnah in a brief statement said : “I regret to say I have failed in the task 

of converting Mr. Gandhi- We have therefore released to the Press the correspon¬ 
dence that has passed between us.’’ 

With the immersion of images of Goddess Durga in the Hoeghly river, the 
main celebrations of the Puja festivities in Calcutta came to an end. 

The India (MiscellancouH Provisions) Bill which made certain minor technical 
amendmeiits to the Government of India Act was given a second reading in 
the House of Comranns, after a brief explanation by Mr. Amery and au 
assurance that nothing in the Bill bad been the subject of controversy in India. 

28th. Mahatma Gandhi said at a Press conference in Bombay : “Jt is a matter 
of deep regret that we could not reach an agreement, but there is no cause for 
disappointmeut.” 

Sir A. P* Patro, ex-minister of the Madras Government, inaugurated at the 
co-operators’ Home in the Praja Paksha (people’s) Party, under tho presidency 
of Dr. T. 8. Siddappa. 

Mr. Amery declined in the Commons to say anything about the breakdown of 
the Gandhi-Jinnah discuBsionB until the situation was cleared. 

29th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in a 
statement from Bombay, said that the proposal to vivisect India had assumed 
“a far more dangerous aspect uow when the Gandhi-Jinnah talks are adjourned 
than it had on the day when the talks began.” He appealed to all those 
opposed to the partitioning of India to support the Akband Hindusthan Leaders’ 
Conference. 

Dr. B. E. Ambedkar, Labour Member, replying to the Municipal address at 
Rajahmundry, said : “If as a result of the eud of the Gandhi-Jinnah talks, 
Mr. Gandhi now believes that he must revise his ideology, there is a great pros¬ 
pect before the country.” 

30lh. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Premier of Bengal, in a statement on tho break¬ 
down of the Bombay talks, said : “The time has been when representatives of 
all sections of Muslim political thought in India should come together and 
decide the best means of achieving the independence of India and of having 
their Pakistan also, if indispensably necessary.” 

Dr. Shyama Prosad Mukerjee, interviewed on the breakdown of the Gandhi- 
Jinnah talks,'.said : ‘‘Mr. Gandhi called for a rebuff from Mr. Jinnah and he 
has got it. Mr. Jinnah has nothing to lose from the breakdown of the talks. He 
must be happy that Mr. Gandhi has at last agreed to the principle of partition 
of India though he has not accepted all of Mr. Jinnah’s terms for giving effect 
to it.” 

Mr. Ghulam Muhamad, the Finance Member, presenting the Budget for the 
Hyderabad State, said : ”I have no proposals for leavying any additional taxes 
or for reduction or modification in any of the existing ones.” 
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October 1944 

Mahatma Gandhi’s 75th. birthday was celebrated at Wardba and 
other places. 

The Sindh Government stopped the annual grant of Rs. 12,0C0 to the 
D. J. National College, Hyderabad. 

Glowing tributes to the services of Dr. Annie Boasant in the cause of 
Indian nationalism were paid at a public meeting in Madras. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member to the Government of India 
strongly criticized the Gandhi-Jinnah talks in Bombay. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in reply to a question in 
the House of Commons, said : I understand from published reports that 
the conversation between Mr. Jinnah and Mr Gandhi broke down over the 
issue of Pakistan.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah said in Bombay : ‘^There is only one practical, 
realistic way of resolving Muslim-Hindu diiferonces. This is to divide 
India into two sovereign parts of Pakistan and Hindustan.’^ 

Dr. Radba Kumud Mukherjeo, in his presidential address to the 
Akhand Hindusthan Conference, in New Delhi, made an appeal to all 
communities to solve their problems by a comprehensive scheme of culmal 
autonomy. 

The Punjab Christian Association Conference made the suggestion to 
call a round table conference of all important communities for solving 
the constitutional deadlock. 

The India Miscellaneous Provisions Bill, which made minor amend¬ 
ments to the Government of India Act of 1935, was i)assod into law. 

The Punjab Government released six prominent Akali Leaders. 

The All*India Akali Conference was held at Lahore, Jathadar Pritham 
Singh presided. He strongly opposed the Pakistan idea. 

The Central Standing Committee of the All India Shia Political Con¬ 
ference met at Lucknow, Mr. Syed Ali Zaheor presided :—Tlie attitude of 
Mr. Jinnah in regard to the demand of the Sikhs was examined. 

Mr. Amery, in reply to a question in the Commons, said : “Alujut 
15,000 Congress detainees have been released since their original detention. 

The Committee of the Natal Indian Conference unanimously rejected 
the Presidential Property Regulation Ordinance. 

Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri pleaded for a fair stand on the question of 
undivided India. 

Lord Listowel was appointed Parliamentary Undor-secretary for India. 

let. Mahatma Gandhi and party returned to Sewat;ram. The Council of the 
National Liberal Federation of India, at ite meeting at Allahabad, paHHcd, 
among other, resolutions, one noting with regret the wholly unjustifiable 
agitation against the Indian Community in Natal by important bodice of 
Europeans in that province. 

2nd. The Sindh Government in the Education Department stopped the annual 
grant of Rs. 12,000 to the D. J. National College, Hyderabad, affiliated to the 
University of Bombay for the B. A., and B. So., degree courses. 

Glowing tributes to the services of Dr. Annie Besant in the cause of Indian 
Nationalism were paid at a public meeting held in Madras to celebrate the 
“Founder's Day” of the young Men’s Indian Association with Sir S. 
Varadachariar in the chair. 

At a Press Conference in Bombay, Sir John Woodhead, Chairman of the 
Famine Inquiry Commission said that the work of the Commission was not 
merely concerned with a post-mortem of the past, but it also took a long term 
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view of the whole question of famine in India and included such problems 
as food procurement and diet. 

Mah.'itrnft Oandhi’g birthday colebratioris began at Wardha. The Congress 
Hag waH unfurled by Prof. Bhansali. ttt i • 

Olmudluiiy Klialiq-uz-zamaii. a member of the Muslim League Working 
Conimitlco said at Plio}>al, ** The breakdown of negotiations between Mr. Gandhi 
and Mr. Jinnah has caused deep disappointment throughout the country, 
d iiere is, however, a ray of hope that they may yet meet again to find a solution.” 

George Pernard Shaw sent congratulations to Alahatraa Gandhi on his 75th 
birthday. 

;ird. Sir G. P. Hamaswami Aiyar, in the course of an address on “our culture and 
Heritage'* in Madras, observed : “The keynote of Indian heritage and culture 
was striving towards unity and amalgamation, and it was not in consonance with 
tiioir history or traditions to break up India’s oneness.” 

4lli Mr. M. A, Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim Ijoaguo. at a Press 
conference in Pombay, strongly criticized Mahatma Gandhi’s offer to the Muslim 
League during the talks in Bombay, lie declared that if the League had 
consented to Mahatma Gandhi’s terms, it would have brought in a National 
(iovernincut, “with an overwhelming and solid Hindu majority, which would 
mean virtual Hindu Itaj.” 

Mr. M. A. .Tiiiuah. answering a question at the Press interview in Bombay, 
said ; It is not true that the Lahore session of thi' League Council gave me 
full sanction to negotiate with Gandhiji on the basis of C. R. formula.” 

l>r. iMoonje, in an interview at Pezwada, said: “The Hindu Mahasabba had 
no quarrels with Dr. Amhedkar. “In fact,” he added, “ all his demands are 
conceded by the Wabha. If we had any quarrels it was with Mahatma Gandhi.” 

Dr. P, K. Amhedkar, Labour Member to the Government of India, strongly 
criticized the Gandhi-Jlnnah talks, in a statement from Bombay. 

fitli. Mr. Araery, in the House of Commons, replying to a question on Bombay 
talks stdd : “I understand from published reporls that the conversation between 
Mr. (randhi a -d Mr. .Tiunah broke down over the issue of I’akistan. hut that 
1)01 h gave expression to the hope that this was not the final end of their effort. 
IVnding furiher development, there would seem to be no useful opening for 
inieivention on tlie part of the Government. 

/i\.7igul Legislative Council, after six weeks’ recess met to resume 
couHidcration ot the Agriculture Incometax Bill—the main business for the 
season, there being 21 adjournments on the agenda 
His Excellency the Governor of Orissa, at a Press Conference, stated that 
Mr. B. N. Gokhale had been appointed Second Adviser.—He would be in charge, 
among others, of Post-War Planning, Health and Local Self-Government. 

Mr. Amery told the Commons, he could not see any reason for releasing Pandit 
Nehru 4nd others who had made no response to the Viceroy’s invitation of last 
February to abandon the policy of non-co-operation and obstruction. 


Clh. In the Bengal TiCgislative Council, aix non-official resolutions were passed with¬ 
out op]>osition.—By one of the resolutions, moved by Mr. Bankim Chandra 
Mukhei jee (Hindu Nationalist), the House agreed to present an address to the 
Governor requesting him “to direct the Government of Bengal to take immediate 
steps”, in compliance with the judgment of the High Court regarding the order of 
Bii])erHcs8ion of the Howrah Municipality, and also to safeguard the inttrest of 
ratepayers of the Municipality in accordance with the proviBions of the Bengal 
Municipal Act. 

Dr. Syed Mahmud, member of the Congress Working Committee was released 
on grounds of health. Dr. Mahmud was arrested on Aug. 9, 1942. 

Mr. Krishna Menon, Secretary of the India League, commenting on Mr. 
Amery’s refusal to release Pandit Nehru and other political prisoners, said : Mr. 
Amory’s answer shows that the deadlock is to continue so long as he is in 


A public meeting of the Muslims of Bombay was held under the auspices of 
the Bombay Provincial Muslim League.—The meeting while regretting the 
breakdown of the Gandhi-Jiiinah talks for a settlement, fully supported the 
stand taken by Mr. Jinnah during the talks and expressed its complete 
confidence in his leadership. 
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The Workinp: Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahaeabha paBBcd a reflo- 
lution condemning the Rajago|)alachari formula and Gandhijee’s scheme “as 
being defiiructive of the integrity of India and being detrimental to the interest 
of the lliiHuiH as well as of the country as a whole” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in u conversation with a foreign eorrespondent in Bombay, 
said : “There is only one practical, realistic way of resolving MuBlim-Hiudu 
difrerences. This is to divide India into sovereign parts of Pakistan and 
Hindustan”. 

7th. A Press note issued by the Bombay Government said: “Statements have 
ap?ieared in the Press that Pandit JawaharJal Nehru has been suffering from 
influenza. This is not correct. Pandit Nehru had an ordinary cold, from 
which he has recovered, and lie is now alert and vigorous and in good health. 
No fever was recorded and no complaint of ftver made”. 

Dr. liadha Kumud Mookerjec, in his presidental address to the Akhand 
Hindustan Conference (in New Delhi) made a plea to all communities to solve 
their jiroblems by a comprehensive scheme of cultural autonomy, and combine 
to build up India ns a democracy whoso power would have to be reckoned with 
by the Comity of Nations. 

The Punjab Cl ristians’ Association Conference made the snggestion to call a 
round-table Conference of representatives of all important cOiumuiiities in India 
for solving the Constitutional deadloi'k. 

Dr. r^liyama Prasad Mookherjee, President of the All-Indin Hindu Mahasabha, 
presiding over the U. P. Hindu Conference at Gorakhpur, said : “ rhe Hindu 
Mahasabha unhesitatingly repudiates any Scheme of India's I'artition as a sin 
and patent untrutli which must not admit of any compromise.” 

8tb. The Akhand Hindustan Conference with Dr. Radha Kuraud Mookherjee in 
the chair passed a resolution declaring its Jailli in the oneness and integrity of 
India and placing on record its firm conviction that the fiartition of India 
would be fatal to the best interests of the country as a whole and lo those of 
every community of India. 

The Famine Inquiry Commission arrived in Madras. The Commission’s visit 
to Madras included a tour of Calicut, Cochin, Travancore and Bezwada. 

Mr. P. Reid, Chairman of the tSouth I ,lia Branch of the European Associ¬ 
ation, presiding at the annual meeting of the Association in Madras, said : 
“To those who have, India’s independence at heart, let me sr.v that they have 
the good will of every European, ))ut let India prci)are hereself ‘^^^^^*’;lence. 

It is the responsibility for the well-being of (UH»'),000 souls-— The attit.Jlity 
not to be lightly banded over nor cheaply re reived”. uiued 'V * 

Speaking at a meeting in Madras, Mr. C. Kajagopalncha 
essential issues emerging from the (Jandhi-.Tinnah talks vs'ore two’ , v'/ jfhow 
to determine the areas wherein Muslims preponderated and ho7^' A.%^rthin 
the will of the people in such areas. \u'ip . 

9tli. In the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Nazimuddin, Chief Miro. explained 
the position in Bengal in regard to restriclion on public meetings^ 3 ^ 

Dr. T. S. S. Rajan, addressing a public nueting at Trichinopoly expressed the 
view that all sincere patriots would bo bitterly disappointed by the unsatifactory 
outcome of the talks between Gandhiji and Mr. .Tinnah. 

The 14th. Educational week celebration in Madras was inaugurated in Madras, 
by Professor K. V. Ramasvvami Iyengar, who spoke on the Sargent Scheme of 
Education. 

10th. Mr. Srinivas Sastri in a mesage to the Akhand Hindustan Conference held 
in New Delhi, said : “There is abundant reason to believe that a large section 
of Congressmen are opposed to the division of the country but it is not easy to 
determine their number with accuracy. When we add them to those non- 
Congressmen similary opposed, the aggregate will be such as a responsible 
statesman must respect and heaitute to overrule.” 

An “Assembly of U. P. Congressmen” was formed at Cawnpore on the first 
day of the Conference of Released Congressmen, held under the Presidentship 
of Mr. Sampurnanand. 

Mr. C. Kajagopalachari, reviewing the Gandhi-Jinnah talks at a public meeting in 
Madras, said that the propoBals mode by Gandhiji contained ‘‘a perfectly good 
and reasonable arrangement” and he was quite hopeful that sooner or later a 
Hindu-Muslim settlement on that basis would be reached. 
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11th. The India Miscellaneone ProviBions Bill, which made minor amendmente 
to the Government of India Act of liHlf), paaecd ite remaining stages in the 
Commons and was read the third time without discussion. It has now passed 
both Houses and awaits Royal assent. 

The Famine Inquiry Commission heard in Madras, Messrs. A. R. 0. Westlake 
and E. C. Wood, Members of the Board of Revenue and discussed with them 
extent of the famine in the affected areas in the Ceded districts and also various 
relief measures undertaken by the Government. There was a general discussion 
about the provisions of the Famine Code. 

Mr. M. M. Gazdar, Home Minister, Sindh, who returned from a tour of the 
Hur area, said that the Hur trouble might be considered as a closed chapter. 

Mrs. V. L. Pandit, while addressing the Representative Assembly of U. P. 
Congressmen, said : “Gandhiji: is contemiilating giving new lead presently to 
the country.” 

12th. The Punjab Government passed orders for the release of six prominent 
Akali leaders, including Sardar Sisbar Bingh, Bardar Udham Bingh Nagokei and 
Bardar Wary am Bingh. 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed clause 66 and the Bchedule of the 
Agricultural Income-tax Bill without any amendment. 

The Representative Assembly of U. P. Congressmen at Gawnporc, after a full 
dress debate, lasting nearly eight hours, adopted a resolution, moved by Mr. 
Bampurnanand, regretting the breakdown of the Gandhi-Jinnali talks. Babu 
Purushottam Das Tandon presided. 

Mr. Amery told the Commons that six months after the ban on the employ¬ 
ment of women underground had been lifted, the Government of India, in 
accordance with their undertaking, reviewed the position. 

13lh. In the Bengal Legislative Council, the question of the rights and privileges 
of Indians in reconquered Burma was raised by a 8i)ecial motion. 

The Famine Inquiry Coramission, at the conclusion of its sittings 
(in Madras) held a Press Conference, at which the Chairman and members 
answered questions put to them. 

14th. The two-day session of the Bengal Provincial Radical Democratic Party 
Conference commenced at Jaynagar Majilpiir, about 31 miles from Calcutta. 
Mr. Amarendranath Chattopadhyaya, M. L. A. (Central) presiding. Delegates from 
different parts of the province and outside attended. 

The All-India Akali Conference opened at Lahore, thousands of Bikbs from 
the Punjab and other Provinces came to attend the Conference. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a two hours interview to the correspondent of the 
Daily Worker of London, cleared several points about Pakistan. 

15th. Jathedar Pritham Singh, President of the All-India Akali Conference in his 
speech at Lahore, said : ‘ We, Sikhs are opposed to Pakistan whifh will cut 
us into two. Mr. Jinnah invites us to Pakistan by luomising us safeguards. 
If safeguards alone can suffice, why, 1 ask him, does he not agree to stay in 
Hindustan with safeguards for the Muslims.” 

A Press Communique from New Delhi said : ' H. M. G. in the course of the 
previous announcement regarding food imports, undertook to give further 
consideration to India’s requirements for the fourth quarter of 1914. This has 
now been completed and shipping and supply are being arranged for approxi¬ 
mately 300,000 tons of wheat and wheat products to be loaded for India in the 
months of October, November and December.” 

16th. The Punjab Youth League Conference, under the Chairmanship of Sardar 
Gurmukh Bingh Jhabbal, adopted a resolution that Pakistan, Azad 
Punjab and Akalistan were equally harmful to the interests of the Sikh Com¬ 
munity and that the Youth League was opposed to the vivisection of the 
country and to any attempt to divide the Sikhs into two parts. The resolu¬ 
tion was carried unanimously. 

The Central Standing Committee of the All-India Shia Political Conference 
met at Lucknow, under the Presidentship of Mr. Syed Ali Zaheer, to examine 
the attitude of Mr. M, A. Jinnah in regard to the demand of the Shias. 

The establishment of Utkal University gave a great impetus to higher cduca- 
cation in Orissa, and the people of the States and of British Orissa were 
working side by side for the preservation and advancement of their own 
culture. 
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Mr. K. M. Munshi, in a Btatement from Bombay, Baid interalia: “The theory 
that lolam was not only a rtligion but also a Fatherland was in vof^ue thirty 
years aco. This old-world i>hiloeophy making; the Church and the State 
indivisible was exidoded during and after World War L” 

17th. The Madras Philosophical Association was inaugurated by Sir Radha 
Kriflhnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Benares UniverBity, before a large gathering 
of citizens and educationists. Dr. A. Lakshmanswanii Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Madras University presided. 

The Members of the Famine Enquiry Commission after a busy programme at 
Calicut left for Ernakulam. 

Sir Ardeshar Dalai, Mimbor for Planning and Development, Government of 
India, held a Press conference at Lahore, which ended abruptly, the Press 
representatives walking out it protest. 

18lh. Sardar Mangal Singh in an interview at Lahore said : ‘The Sikhs are under 
no circumBtances ready to go in for Pakistan or consent to submit to any 
communal domination, ‘fhey want to follow the policy of “liva and let live” 
with their Hindu and Muslim brethren as an cfiually free community in a 
United Free India.” 

19th. Mr. L. H. Amory in reply to a question in the House of Commonfl declared : 
“About lo.CUO Congress detainees have been released since their orij^inal 
detention.” 

His HighneBB the Maharaja of Kaabmir appointed Mr. M. A. Beg and Wazir 
Gangaram as his first two popular Ministers. 

Mr. L. B. Amery, speaking at a meeting of the East India Association, said : 
“I can say that the Government of this country only wants to bcc Indian 
Indufltry developing to the fullest. I'he last thing industrialists of this country 
have in mind is the idea that the British export industry can best prosper 
by India being held back in the cours of her industrial development.” 

Mr. V. B. Srinivasa Sastri, addressing a public meeting in Madras, urged 
the country to adopt the Cripps scheme minus the self-determination clause, 
and uttered a warning that posterity would curse those who started the Pakistan 
idea. 

20th. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, declined to avail himself of the permission 
granted to Working Committee Members by the Government of India to have 
interviews with relatives on domestic matters. 

'Ihe Famine Enquiry Commission which arrived at Trivandrum for the purpose of 
acquainting ihemselvos with the methods of procurement and the system of 
Btate-wide rationing had an informal discussion with the Dewan, Sachivothama 
Sir C. P. Rnmaswami Aiyar. 

21st. Srimati Kamaladevi Chattopadhya, President of the All-India Women’s 
conference, addressing a mass meeting at Calicut stressed the need for more 
selfless workers to.serve the country. 

22nd. A resolution expressing confidence in Mr. Jinnah was passed at a conference 
(at Lahore) of prominent Muslim League Leaders and Workers of the Punjab, 
including M. L. A’s and presidents and secretaries of ihe various district and 
city Leagues in the Province. 

Inaugurating a Conference on Post-War Development organized by the 
Dharwar District Local Board, Mr. M. R, Masani declared that “any plan 
worth the name must be not only post-war but post-Swaraj.” 

Dr. G. S. Arundale, President of the Theosophical Society, in a Press 
interview at Allahabad suggested that Hindus should offer Muslims fifty percent 
representation at the centre. 

23rd. In the Bengal Legislative Council, a walk-out by the members of the 
opposition excepting two, marked the proceedings when after a week’s recess 
the Agricultural Income-tax Bill was taken up for consideration. 

Dr. Syed Mahmud, former Member of the Congress Working Committee, 
in a statement to the Press set out the circumstances which led to his release 
from detention. His release followed a letter which he wrote to the Viceroy.— 
Dr. Mahmud said: “I made it clear in my letter that I was not writing 
to get my release but my object was something high and different.” 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement on Dr. Mahmud’s correspondence with 
the Viceroy said; "Congressmen should read without passion Dr. Mahmud’s 
letter to the Viceroy and his statement to the Press releasing those letters.” 
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Master Tara Singh, the Akali Leader, in a statement said: “The Bikh position 
has always been that they are prepared to agree to pure unadulterated 
nationalism throughout India, provided that Muslims and the other minorities 
also agree.” 

24th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, the debate on the third reading of the 
Agricultural Income-tax Bill came to an abrupt end following a closure motion, 
by a member of the Ministerialist Party. The opposition left the Chamber as a 
mark of protest. The Bill was passed without any modification. 

The Committee of the Natal Indian Congress unanimously rejected the 
Presidential J’roperty Regulation Ordinance, and asked Prime Minister Smuts to 
receive a deputation before the 2nd reading of the ordinance. 

25th. The Bengal Legislative Council was prorogued. The session occupying over 
8 months with 90 working days was the longest in the history of the House. 

It was announced that the Central Government appointed a Mica Inquiry 
Committee to inquiro into the immediate as well as the long-term problems of 
the mica mining industry with Mr. Justice D. E. Reuben, r. (;. s., of the Patna 
High Court, as Chairman. 

The Commonwealth Party (independent left wing party founded by Sir 
Richard Acland) issued the following statement on the policy of the party on 
India; “If, as the British Government insists, there is no practical 
difference between Dominion Status and national independence, we are allowing 
sentiment to conquer sen.se in refusing to allow independence to Indians. To 
withhold it until all difiercnces of minorities have been resolved, is equivalent 
to a direct refusal.” 

Dr, Radha Kuraud Mukherjeo, President of the Akhand Bharat Conference, 
said at Lucknow : “The Akhand Bharat Conference was convened to give 
expression to the opposition of Hindu and national India to schemes for the 
partition of India, as a means for solving the commuiml problem.” 

26th. The India (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, which made certain minor amend¬ 
ments to the Government of India Act of 1935. became law. Royal assent was 
signified in the House of Lords by a Royal commiselon to this and a number of 
other Bills. 

Mr. C. Itajagopnlachari, in a statement from Madras, advised Congressmen to 
broaden the basis of collaboratera and “challenge the British Government to 
carry out H.M.G’b declaration iu Parliament on March 11, 1942 to take steps to 
further that declared policy at once and not to allow the present regime in 
India to continue for an indefinite period.” 

Dr. N. B. Khnre, Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council, criticized Mahatma 
Gandhi’s statement in which he asked the public “to condone Dr. Byed Mah¬ 
mud’s action and not to import any passion.” 

Mr. L. 8. Amery, replying to an inquiry in the House of Commons, declared : 
“Despite many calls upon them for other urgent purposes during the past year, 
H. M. G. have provided shipping for the import of 800,000 tons of foodgraias 
into India sincre Oct. 1943, and provision for a further 300,0CX) tons to the end 
of the present year has just been announced, with the promise of consideration 
next month of future requirements.” 

27th. Mr V. 8. Brinivasa Sastri, in the course of an address in Madras, pleaded 
for a firm stand on the question of undivided India. He also forecast the 
possibility of the Grippe proposals being offered again. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a note entitled “Hints for workers on the constructive 
Rrogramme” which he sent to the congressmen meeting in Bombay, said: “Its 
wholesale fulfilment is complete independence.” 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. Labour Member, Government of India, addressing the 
plenary labour conference in New Delhi, suggested changes in the constitution 
cf the conference in order to remove organizational weakness discovered 
during its two years’ existence. 

A Press note from Bombay said: “The 3rd. meeting of the General Policy 
Committee ( post-war reconstruction ) commenced under the Chairmanship of 
8ir Ardebhir Dalai, Member for Planning and Development, Government of 
India. 

28th. A survey of India’s food policjj in 1943-44, said: "It is comparatively 
simple to plan for some definite objective on which there is general agreement* 
Food lends itself to such planning. Foqd enters into almost every economic 
and social problem, 

4 
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Maliafma Gandhi in a note entitled “llinte for workers on the constructive 
proprAUjiiie” which he sent to the conference of Oon^rcstnicn in llc.mbny, said : 
“Workers should ddinitely iTalise that the couHtnictive ])rof.'Tauinic is the non- 
A’iolcut and truthful way of winning complete indcpcndtncc.” 

2Btli. Mr. M. Anry, India’s Kepresentative in Ceylon, airivcd in New Delhi. 

Mr. K. Gupta notice in the Central Asienddy of nn adjournment 

motion to diecuiB “the failure of the CoveiuuHnt of India to provide udequute 
facilities to prevent or check c]ndemics like Chohra, Malaria (raL\li{;uant type), 
sores ( fatal in most cases) and dys-cnti*}.” 

rresidin^ over a pidilic mectiii|j: in Madras, l^'ir /.lledi Kiishnaswnii'i Aiyar 
spoke on “The 8ta((S and the proldciu of .Indiiui hVeh i{dion.” {"ir N. Gopala- 
Bvvnnii lycn.ear emphasised the ]>oint that it was indl inUalde to have any kind 
of federation in India unless the h?tfilee also came into thid scheme. 

30th. Four of the five Bcicntists visilinf!; Britain s})int at historic I'laces in 
Yorkshire. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidn, member of the Couecress Wor’dnjc (^ommittcc, addrcssinii; 
the students of ih*e Gemaina University sr.ul the fluty of liuf (Ider ernci irtion 
w'as to teach the 30 ui)j.cr p;tneraiicn, ufit j)..'icly iw ’ luv.h for the past, but in 
the words of Naiiolcon, ‘to become their own ancestor;:-.” 

Slst, In an cd.itorial on -^ndia, the Motclhitcr (iXicn.uni. suid : “All apree that 
there is urpent need cf dnisiic (hfiupes in lutliu's tocial and (coium ic orpaiiizu- 
tiou. No timi'Craiy Govriument can ]ut tl.icufli ti-tc tlhiq'f’!. \Vc must 
cither make it char Ihat external cor.trol, British or iutM ufilioiM 1, is to lu^ i'>('r- 
raaneiit or we must succeed, at rdl costs, in conq dlii:;; iiidiu to assume the full 
responsibility of seli'-povcrnmciit.” 

d'wo public rarclii'jiis, organized by a joint cnmniiricc (f difTcrent oreaniznlions, 
were held in Calcutta and resolutious aupi-ciihg tl.c nudn i'ii!:cii)lcs of the 
Hindu Code were ]iasFcd. 

Tt xvas ofiicially announced in London that ]/>r(l li.slowel was appointed 
parliamentary Under-sectretary for India. 

The ])arliaiucntary under-Becretary for India. Lord Blunster, was ai»pointcd 
parliamentary under-scciotary at the Home ollicc. 

A co])y of a letter written by Abnl Kahim Azad, Coiq:,rrss ttresidcut, to the 
then Yiceroy. Lord Linlithgow, on Ftbuary ]•!, B-l t, daiying (he chnvgcs made 
against the Congress, in the Viceroys letter to M:1 jdma (iandhi, wus iRsucvi to 
the Press by Dr, Syed Mahmud, u former nieuiber eii the CengresB Working 
Commiltee, 


November 1944 

Pandit Jawahar Lai Nohru’s 55Ui. lurthday wan coloLratod in 
Madras and other places. 

H. E. Sir Uawthorn Lewis, Governor ol Orissa and tho first 
Chancellor of tha Utkal University inanguratod tho university of 
Orissa at Cuttack. 

A resolution expressing confidonco in hir. Al. A. Jinnali, was passed 
by the working corniiiittco of tho Bengal iTovinoial Muslim Leaguo. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, in a statonicnt said that lie was unwilling 
to work as tho President of tho AilMndia Uindu Mahasaljha, any 
longer, on account of failing healtli. 

Mr, C. P. N. Sinha was appointed vico-chancollor of tho Patna 
University. 

II. II. the Maharaja of Bikaner announced an important constitu¬ 
tional advance involving more powers to tho Bikaner State Legislative 
Assembly. 

H. n. tho Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir appointed a Cabinet 
consisting of H. 11 the Maharani of Jammu and Kashmir, Major 
General Rai Bahadur Thakur Janak Singh and Sir B. Narsingh Rau, 
Prime Minister of the State to deal with tho civil administration of 
tho State in his absence. 
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The Earl of Listowol, under-Secretary for India, said in London 
that ho had inf.onso boliof in tho right of Indians to choose their 
own form of Govornmont. 

His Excellency the Viceroy prorogued tho session of the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly. 

Dr. Shyama Prosad Mooldioiioo was nominated by tho Gujarat 
Provincial ITindu Sabha for the pra:iidont8hip of tho All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

1st. H. E. Sir TIawthorn Lnwis, (Jovcnior of Onssa, and the first Chancellor of 
the Utkal IJnivcrRity, inaiifturated tho Univeraity of Orieaa at Cuttack before 
a {:atherin}^ indiiding rcprescutativcs of both the Province and Orissa 

&?tatefi. 

Tile Oponinji: BcBsion of tho Central Legislative AcRombiy, without a division 
rejected Nawabzada Lirqiint Ali Khan’s adjournment motion to rlisciiSH “the 
Oovernor Cleneral-in'Couiicii’b 'failure/ to prevent misiiBe nt the National War 
I'Vont orgiinizati 11 by the I’unjub Premier for propaganda in favour of a 
political party. 

The general Bpcvetary of the Committee of Indiau Congress-men in Britain, 
Mr. A. N. Bobo left London for India. 

2nd Dr. kSachchidananda Binha, Vico-Cb<anccllor of the Patna University, in his 
addresH (hlivcrrd at the firsi convocation of Utkal University, held at Cuttack, 
Fail! : Historical facts establish the marti.al ardour and high culture of the 
people of Orissa in ancient clays and furm a suitaide background to their pro¬ 
gress and advancement in modern times in various Bplieres of activities. 

Tho Famine Incjiiiry Oomniission, which returned to Now Delhi on the 
conclusion of its visits to I'rovinc.es and Btates, announced that it intended^ to 
Bubinit a preliininnry reiiort on Bengal to the (doveiament of India, and might 
ttlao mak(3 recommendations on matters relating to the food situation in the 
country requiring attention in the immediate future. 

A rcHC'Iution expressing confidence in BIr. .Tiunah’s leadorFlilp and supporting 
tho stand taken by him during the talks with Mahatma Oendbi was passed at 
a meeting of tlio working committfe ol the Bengal Provincial Muslim League 
held under the ^iresideruy of Iduulana Akram Khan. 

A decision to unite tho All-India Muslim League to hold its next meeting at 
Bangalore was taken at an extraordinary mccling of tho Bangalore and Coorg 
Provincial League t'ouncil held at Bangalore. 

The Government of India suHtained iui first defeat of the session when the 
adjournment motion moved by tho Muslim League Party was carried. Tho 
pnliject matter of the motion was the failure of the Eaet Indian Jtailway to 
maintain ad.qua^e lighting nrrangementB at Bakhtuirpur railway Btalion. 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, ITcaidont of th*^ Hindu Mahasabha issued the following 
Btatemcnt from Boinliay : “Ah the time for the election of tho PreBident 
of the Hindu Maliasablia is drawing close, I think it desirable to remind the 
Mahasabhite electorate all over India of the request which I made to them in 
August 1914, that 1 have dccidcii not to accept the ]iresidcntship for the next 
year. The heavy work involved in discharging my duties as the President 
for seven years has aliected my health, 

Brd. In the Central LcgiBlativc Asfleinbly, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (CongresB) 
asked ; “What are the groundfl for the Government’B belief that if the arrests 
of IMr. Gandlii and the Congress leaders had not taken place in August, 
19Ig’, the CongresB would have negotiated on their own with Japan, in the 
face of Mr. Gandhi’s clear rcpncliation of sneh a belief.”—Replying, ISir Fancifl 
Mndie, Home Moinber, said: “Government have never had any such belief.” 

The Central Asscn^bly disenssed a non-onicial resolution moved on behalf of 
the Muslim I/eagiie Party requcBting tho Government not to entertain the 
Bombay plan for the development of India. 

A long terra all India 15 year reconstruction plan and a more detailed plan 
for the first five years suggested by the Reconstruction Committee of the Vice¬ 
roy's Council, in their second report on post-war planning, was published 
from New Delhi. 

4th, The Committee appointed by the Bengal Government to inquire into the 
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provincial administration machinery started work in Calcutta, Sir Archibald Row¬ 
lands, late Adviser to the Viceroy on war administration, was the Chairman. 

A Press note from New Delhi stated: “The Government of India have im¬ 
posed the same disabilities on South Africans of non-Indian origin as Indians 
suffer from in the Union of South Africa.” 

Maharaja S. C. Nandy of Cossimbazar, inaugurating the All-India Anti-Hindu 
Code Conference in Benares, uttered a warning that the Draft Hindu Code would 
result in the final disintegration of the joint family system which had been 
till now an excellent security plan for Hindu Society in general. 

5tli. The Australian Government Trade Commissioner in India, Mr. IT. B.. 
Gollan, left India for Australia for consultation with the Australian Govern¬ 
ment on matters relating to post-war trade and the development of reciprocal 
commercial relations between India and Australia. 

Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Bastri, addressing a meeting of the Tagore Memorial 
Debating Society in Madras, strongly criticised the Dumbarton Oaks World 
Security Plan and put forth proposals for the establishment of permanent 
peace in the world. 

6lh. The Central Legislative Assembly without a division passed Dr. N. B. Xbare’s 
(Commonwealth Relations Member) motion that the position of Indians in 
South Africa and East Africa bo taken into consideration, with amendments 
moved by the Congress Party and by Mr. Hoosainbhoy Laljce.—The amend¬ 
ments asked that powers under the Reciprocity Act be Bp)>lied against vSoiUh 
African nationals in India, that the Indian High Commissioner in South Africa 
be recalled, and that economic sanctions enforced against South Africa and 
East Africa. 

The Government of India approved the release regulations for the Indian Army 
and Women’s Services, India. 

7Ui. The Central Legislative Assembly, by 55 votes to 15, rejected Bhai Paraman- 
aiida’s adjournment motion to discuss the Sindh Government’s ban on Chapter 14 
of the Saiyarth Prakash, the sacred book of the Arya Bamajists. 

Mr. C. P. N. Binha, provincial leader of the National War Front, was appoin¬ 
ted Vice-chancellor of the Patna University for three years. 

Support for the draft Hindu Code was accorded at a meeting organized by 
the girls’ section of Ashutosh College, Calcutta. 

Mr. W. H. Kirby, Rationing Adviser to the Government of India, interviewed 
by the A. P. 1. in Bombay, said that in the interest of the public, food control 
measures should continue even after the war. 

A demand for the release of Pandit Jawabar Lai Nehru, who had been the 
President of the Allahabad Youth League, and other members of the Congress 
Working Committee was made in a resolution passed by the Allahabad Youth 
League. 

8th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, vigorous critisism of the Government’s 
food administration in the country was made when the food debate was 
resumed in the Assembly. 

Mr. P. J, Griffiths (European Group) said that his group were satisfied with 
the policy but not with the administration of that policy. In the sphere of the 
enforcement of its policy, the administration bad been lamentably weak. 

9th. The Central Legislative Assembly concluded the food debate after passing 
two amendments to the Food Member’s motion that the situation be taken 
into consideration. 

In the Council of State, Mr. Hossain Imam's resolution urging the appoint¬ 
ment of a Committee to inquire into the coal situation and report on ways 
of increasing production including compulsory amalgamations on nationalization, 
if necessary, was rejected by 23 votes to 7. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Borensou (Lab) asked the Secretary of Btate for 
India whether full considerations had been given to the effect of increased 
Currency in India due to the expansion of Anglo-American armies and what 
action was being taken to deal with the economic problem involved. 

Mr. Amery replied that the expansion was undoubtedly one of the many 
contributory factors in increasing the economic strain upon India. The 
Government of India and H. M. G, bad for a long time been engaged in 
measures to offset this strain. 

tOlh. In ihe Central LeglBlative Aeflembly, the Chair ruled out oi order Mr. 
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Kazmi’fl adjournment motion to discusB “the surreptitious opening of private 
letters and thereby interfering with the Civic liberties of the people of India, 
as exemplified by the opening of a letter addressed to Dr. Katju, ex-Minister, 
U. and by mistake enclosing in it another letter which was intended for 
some other person.” 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee, presiding over the Punjab Hindu Maha 
Sabha Conference, which opened at Ludhiana declared : “There cannot ^ be any 
compromiHe with any fantastic claim for cutting India to pieces either on 
communal or on provincial considerations.” 

H. H. the Maharaja of Pikaner, on the occasion of the official celebration of 
his birthday aiinounc d all important Constitutional step forward, involving 
more power to the Bikaner State Legislative Assembly. 

11th. At the I'ross Conference held in Madras, Mr. G. W. Priestly, Adviser to 
H. E. the Governor of Madras, reviewing the food position in the Province 
during the fortnight ending October, 31, 1911, stated that arrangements for 
the introduction of informal rationing in the rural area in the six deficit districts 
were in hand. 

The I’unjab Hindu Conference passed a resolution recording its emphatic 
disapproval of Mr. Rajagopalachari’s formula and the standing ofler of Mahatma 
Gandhi to the Muslim League for a settlement on that basis “as it concedes the 
principles of division of the country. 

I2th. His Excellency the Governor of Sindh appointed Khan Bahadur Mir Ghulara 
Ali Talimr and Mr. Roger Thomas as Ministers. 

13th. Tho adjourned session of the Mysore Representative Assembly was held at 
Mysore, Pradhana Siromoni Madhava Rao, Ilewan President, presiding. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly tho Home Member, in reply to questions, 
told the House that Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru and other members of the Congress 
Working Committee were detained under order issued by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed Sir Aziz-ul Hflque’s Bill to amend 
the Indian Patents and Designs Act and his further to amend the Coffee Market 
Expansion Act, and Mr. J. D. Tyson^s Bill further to amend the Delhi Joint 
Water and Sewage Board Act. 

The Council of State rejected by 24 votes to 12, Pandit H. N, Kunzru’s 
resolution recomraonding to tho Governor General-in-Council to appoint an 
Industrial Commission with a non-official Indian Chairman and a majority of 
non-official members. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, a number of adjournment motions were 
tabled ; only one was allowed but discussion of it was postponed. 

14th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Jeremy Raisman announced that on 
all the there points of the Public Debt Bill on which criticism in the House 
had centred, ho was prepared to maintain the existing position. 

In tho Council of State, initiating the food debate, Mr. B. R. Sen, Director- 
General of Pood, declared that the last 12 months’ working of the basic plan 
gave Government the feeling that both at the Centre and in the Provinces they 
had now a much clearer idea of the minimum needs of the deficit areas, and 
they could hope that in no area in the future should they be taken completely 
by surprise unless there were any unforeseen developments or any unpredictable 
calamities. 

Mahatma Gandhi, replying to a letter from Sardar Durlab Singh, General 
Secretary of the Central Sikh Youth League, said : “I could never be guilty of 
blessing anything which is contrary to the national interest. You can certainly 
have tho assurance that the interests of the Nationalist Sikhs, as also of all 
Nationalists are safe in my hands and also, I presume, in the Congress hands.” 

15th. Uudei tho auspices of the Madras Mahajana Sabha, a public meeting was 
held in Madras to celebrate Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 55th. birthday. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Finance Member’s Public Debt 
Bill with amendments framed in agreement between Government and the 
opposition was passed. 

In the Council of State, replying to the food! debate, Sir J. P. Srivastava, 
Food Member, expressed Government’s doubts as to tbe\r abiWty to ieed Calcutta 
as they did the previous year. The demand for rice from other parts of India 
especially the southi was great, he said. ’ 
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I6th. The Council of State, which diacusaed non-official resoliitioiiB, agreed to Mr. 
P. N Sapru’s motion recommending to the Govornor-Ucneral-in-Oouncil to take 
Ftepa* to protect and aafcgnard the righta of Indians by bilateral agreements 
betweerj the Government of India and the Govcirnments of the Dominions, 
OoloiiicB and Protectorates in which Indians were resident or domiciled and to 
which in future emigration might bo permitted by the Government of India. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Home Blember, answering a number 
of (lucstiouB in the Central Assembly on the detention of Mr. Jai Prakash Narain 
and Dr, Ram Manohar Lohia, informed the House that they were treated as 
class I security prisoners and their health was excellent. They were not kept 
in solitary confinement or in underground cells. 

17th. The Central Legislative Assembly passed without a division a Congress 
party motion that an elected committee of the Hoiiho consisting of not more 

than 15 members be appointed to consider the several plans for the post-war 

economic development of India, agricultural and industrial, with instriictions to 
report to the House. 

In the Council of State, Mr. 1>. R. Bannerjce, Secretary, Commonwealth 
Relations Department, initiating the debate on South Africa, said that the 
struggle to obtain recognition of the rights of Indians as full citizens would 

be kept alive and would not slop till the goal was reached. 

IStli. The Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, who left the State to visit various 
war fronts, appointed a caliinetconsisting of H. H. the Maharaiii of Jninmu and 
Kashmir, Major Generrd Rfii Bahadur Thakiir Jannk Singli and Sir B. Narsingh 
Kau, Prime Minister of the State, to deal with the civil administration of the 
State in his absence. 

lUth. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, former Agent General of tho Government of India in 
South Africa, speaking on the South African problem in Madras, welcomed Uio 
cause adopted by the Government of India and the Legislative Asstiubly, and 
said that all should support the Government of India in the ])roposcd action. 

Full support to the main piinciples of the draft Hindu Chide was given at 
the half-yearly meeting of the All-India Women’s Conference, in Calcutta. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sa^irn, at a Press Conference in New Delhi, announced the 
deUBiou of the Standing Committee of the Non-party licaders’ Conference 
to appoint a Committee to examine tbo communal and minorities question. 

20th, In the Central Legislative AsRcmbly, the chair diBallow’id Mr. Govind Dcf-h- 
miikh’s adjournment motion to discuss the treatment of paFsengers at the 
Dhauushkodi Cusioras barrier where, he alleged, people were Btri[)pcd miked for 
Customs exaiuinutiun. 

In the Bengal Legislative Asrcmbly, the main question l)eforc tho House 
was the couBidcration of the destitute pereons ( Repatriation and Relief ) Jlill 
llH-l, as passed by tho Council. 

The Central Assembly agreed to the Phnance Member’s motion to eirculotc 
his J3ill to consolidate and amend the law relating; to banking coinjianics. 

21st. In the Central Legislative Assembly, during {lucsiion lime, tlio Home Mem¬ 
ber, replying to Prof. Kanga said that from Budi calculntions as lie had been 
able to make from the figures Buppliid by the ptuviiufc, it ap]>caied that the 
percentage of releases during the first six months after the promulgation of 
ordinance No. 3 was over 50. On Ocl. 1, the number of persons undergoing im¬ 
prisonment in connection with the Congress movfmeiit was I(.),35G. 

The Council of btatc adjourned sijw (he after lulopling a resolution moved by 
Bir Jogendra tingh, Member for Agriculture, regal cling tho constitution of tho 
permanent food and agriculture organizutions of the United Nations. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed, without much diseiisBion, the 
Alienation of Agricultural land ^ (temporary provisioiiB) Bill as passed by the 
Legislative Council and the Murshidabad Bill, PJ44. 

in the AsBam Legislative Assembly, Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, Leader of the 
opposition, in the course of a statement on the floor of tlie Assembly, said : 
‘ The outlook of the Party in reference to voik in the Legislature remains the 
same in spite of every kind of repression of tlio members. They shall continue 
to take advantage of their position in the liPgislature to prevent harm being 
done by unwise legislation and at the same time, to work for the amelioration 
of the condition of the people in the counlrybide.” 

22iid. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, statement on the situation arising out 
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of tho Rtrikc b> tho workers of the Bcnf!;al Government press was made by the 
Finaiico^ Minister, P.Ir. T. O. Goswami. 

The Karl of l^istowi:!, under-secretary for India, told a Conference of London 
representatives of Indian Ne\vHpa])errt that ho had intense belief in the ri.^bt of 
Indians to choose tlnir own form of Govcrnniont and “ilccido for themficlves 
whether they will eventually stay inside or go right out of tiie British Common¬ 
wealth.” 

23rd. The programme of the All-India Khaksar organization in regard to comrau- 
inl unity was discussed at an informal meeting of the Khiiksara of Calcutta. 

In the Benival Legislative At Beinhly, a Bill to amend the C^dentta Improve¬ 
ment Trust Act of IDll providing for tho extension of its operatiouB to tho 
town of Howrah was introdiic.rd and referred to a select committee. 

T5iq Assam Legislative Assembly diBcussed Pdaulavi Abdul Bari Chaudhari’s 
motion for consideration of tho foodgraina pruenrement j'oliey of the Aasain 
(^vornrarnt. 

24th. The E liic.ation Sub-commiMce of tho Post-War Re -onslnietions, Bengal, 
rreommeiuled a scheme costing about Bs. H'.) crorea for introduction of free uiid* 
compideory primary educ.ilion in tho jirovince. 

'J’bo Viceroy prorogued the acBaion of the liCgifilativc Aesrm!)Iy. 

25th. ]\Ir. C. Uui'vgopalacbrtri. in his addr(;B3 to the Convocation of the Nagpur 
University, niudc thn suggestion that the internal differeners regarding the 
Princes and the Muslims which had been advanced by British propagandists 
as standing in tho way of Britfdn fulfilling her pledge to India to transtcr 
power might be subniiBod to an AHial tribunal for arbitration. 

Mr. V, !>. Suvaikar, Prcsiilcnt of the All-India Hi’idu Mahasabha left Bom¬ 
bay for Dv'i'ii to Rce i!m Viceroy. 

It wan oiii'iully announced from New Delhi that the time for Biibraission of 
comments and reprcRC-ntations on the draft Hindu Code was extended up to 
Dec. ;u. 

26tb. The C-in-C, India, Gen. Auchinleck, set up a Committee, known as the 
Reorganization Cimmittee, to carry out a preliminary investigation of 
India's defence requirements after the war, and to make recommendations 
r.'gnrding the siz^. com’oosition and organization of the future army in India. 

'J'he All-India end Ceylon Mayors* Conference, with the Mayor of Calcutta in 
the chair, at their Bitiiug declared, in a resolution that the aims and objects of 
the conference w:'ie: “To do everything to promote and advance full, free and 
unhampered civic life of tlic people, and to remove all rcBtrictinns and controls 
of the full democratic powers of the local self-governing iuBtitutions.” 

Dr. Haifuddiii Kitchlew, a Congress Leader of the Punjab, at a meeting 
organized by the Civil Liberties Union to demand the release of all political 
])ii8oners in the province, made a plea for a united front of all i at tics.’* 

A du//’n rosoliifinns covering various Bubjccts were adopted at the concluding 
sesMion of the .Ml-liulia and Ceyiou Mayors’Conference in Calcutta. 

28th. Sir ?.I. Viswcsvaniyn, in his preeidential address at tho first Bengal Provincial 
Indigenous Manufacturers’ (Jonferenco in Calcutta, advocated establishment of 
village group organizations to increase the working power and productivity 
of the local population, particula.dy in industries. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, in answer to Press correspondents in Now-T)clhi, said: 

‘ No big constitutional change is likely till the end of the war. 'i'he Government 
favoured the mair tcnanco of full Central control as long as the war lasted 
atul not even an agreement between Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah would bring 
about any change in that attitude.’* 

'Ihe {Standing Committee of the All-India Women’s Conference at its meeting 
in New-T)elhi, passed a resolution deeply regretting the “unfortunate breakdown” 
of the Gandhi-Jinnah talks and fully endorsed the joint appeals of the two 
loaders that there should bo no bitterness in tho country, ’i'he resolution nnpra- 
led to all .women to work for tho creation of an atmosphere of goodwill and 
undrrstauding so ns to enable the leaders to evolve a common formula for 
national unity. 

The death occurred of Mr. Bam Dayalu Singh, Speaker of the Bihar AsBembly ^ 
at Muzaffarpur. ^ 

29th. H. E. Mr. R. G. Casey, Governor of Bengal, at a Press Conference in 
Calcutta, observed ; **My impression is that the discuBsioos brought out the fact 
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that, aItIion/ 2 :h the provinces of North Eastern India are nil considerably affected 
by war-conditions, IJenj^al (and of course, Assam) is undoubtedly affected, in 
practically every line of activity, to a considerably greater extent than other 
proviiiccR or, indeed, probably greater than any other province in India.”— 
II. E. the Governor reviewed the diRcussions which he had with the other 
rrovincial Grovernors in Calcutta.—H. E. Sir Hawthorne Lewis, Governor of 
Orissa, and 11. E. Sir Andrew Clow. Governor of Assam were present at the 
rress Conference. 

Dr. Sbyama Prasad Mnkerjco was nominated by the Giijrat Provincial ITinciu 
Sabha for the ])re8idcntRhip of the annual session of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasahha. 

Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Snstri, writing in the Indian E.vjn'css asked Government 
to constitute a board of arbitration and invite all parties in the country to 
plead their cases before it to solve India’s political problem. 

The Hindu Women’s Association of Bengal decided to reject the Draft 
Hindu Code. 

30ih. Sir J. P. Srivastavfl. Food Member, at a Press Conference in New Delhi said 
that from January 1945, (Calcutta would cease to be an exclusive charge on the 
food-grain resources of the Central Government.—Sir J. P. Srivastava announced 
that the Government of India undertaking to feed CalcuKa having l)ccu with¬ 
drawn, more food-grains would be made available to Cochin and Travancorc. 

December 1944 

The 84th. birthday of Pandit Madan ]\ro]ian IMalaviya was 
celohratod in Allahabad. Benares, Calcutta and in many other places. 

H. E. Mr. R. G. Casey, in a statement filter a tour of Calcutta’s 
bustee area, said : “I have been horrified by what I have soon.” 

Mahatma Gandhi decided to take complete rest from December 
4 to 31. 

The autumn session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly opened 
at Lahore. 

The All-India States’ Conference on Education, Medical Relief and 
Post-War Reconstruction opened with an address by the Chancellor, the 
Nawab of Bhopal, in Now Delhi. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Bengal Government’s jute 
policy was criticized through a non-official resolution. 

Mr. L. S. Amory made a statement in the House of Commons 
regarding the representations made ])y the Chamber of Princes to the 
Viceroy concerning the future development of their territories. 

The Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, the Nawah of Bhopal 
issued a statement on Mr. Amory’s reference in Parliament to the 
resignations from the Standing Committee. 

Mr. Amery stated at the Commons that the authorities in India 
constantly had under review the cases of persons detained as the result 
of Congress disturbances of 1942. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjoo, in his presidential address at the All- 
India Hindu Mahasahha, said : “India's Voice must he heard at the 
Peace Conference not through hired agents of British Imperialism but 
through her chosen spokesmen.’’ 

At a Diwan of Sikhs in Calcutta, a resolution was adopted according 
support to the conciliation move sponsored by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu advised the All-India Students’ Federation to close 
up their ranks and to work unitedly. 

The All-India Radical Democratic Party adopted a “draft constitution 
of free India,” prepared by Mr. M. N. Roy. 
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The All-India Educational Conference commenced at Cawnporo. 

The 26th. South Arcot Harijan Conference was held at Chidam- 

l)iiva,m. 

Isl. ^ 11. K. Mr. 11. G. CaHey, Governor of Benf^al, in a ptatemenf after a tour of 
<atleultn’R biislee arijiP, aaid : “I have Been Boraething; of the way in which 
hundiodH of thoiiaandH of the citiz^OB of Calcutta are obliged to live I have 
''Cell horrifird by what I have Been. Human beingH cannot allow other human 
beiugH to eouii/iue to exist under these conditions.” 

Mabaiina (iundhi issued a stateraent from Sewagram in which he said: “From 
Dec. 4 to :ii, 1 have decided rigidly to discontinue all public activities, all 
iiiterviowH for public or private purposes and all correspondence of any nature 
'■vhaiHOcver. 

2n(l. Atr. »I. S. Suhrawardy, Civil SuppUea Minister, Bengal, in a statement on 
tlie qiioMtion of I he Central Government’s reRponsibility for fettling Calcutta, 
said he thonglit, that the position remained unchanged. 

The \'/<«rkiiig Committee of the Bengal Brovineial iiindii Mahasahha reeom- 
Tiu'nded Dr. Sbyama Prosad Mookerjee for the preBidcMtHhi)> of the Hindu 
Alalnisal)!^^ Hessioti at Bilaspur. 

A (^)mrnu!iique said : ‘ I he Special Committee of the Biilers met, at New Delhi 

and tot'k (b'ciHionfl on various questions relating to the setting up of the proposed 
i’nblie bci ttions Bureau for the Statee.” 

: nl. 'J’he LVti,!i. meeting of the Inter-University Board was held at Patna with 
Dr. Sa.hchidananda Sinha, Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University, in the 
viuvir. 'I'weniy Universtties including Ceylon and Rangoon W(*re repivscnted. 

Sir T< j Ibihnlur Siqtru in a statement to the Press from Allahabad announced 
the nairn s of porsituB who intimated their acceptance of membershi]) of the Conci- 
liafi(ui C’oinmiftee. 

M:. s,tnM rs''t Butler, Special OHicer. Department of Food, Government of 
India, in Ins r<’port on Government monopoly in regard to procurement of 
i/rain, snid : “Given the will and determination, a Government monopoly can 
he inirodiu*'(1 sueeessfully, iiispite of administrative diflieuUies and the possible 
opjiosiiion of veste 1 interests. 

4th. M'he aubnnn scHsion of the I’unjab Legislative Assembly opened at Lahore, 
I'he l.eader of the (bngress Party, Chaudhri Mohamad Uassan sought leave 
of the ^*hnir to move a firivilegs motion to discuss an incident in which a 
C, 1. D. polir e constable tried to stop Dewan Chamanlal, a member of bis party, 
from entering tlie Assembly Chamber.—The Premier said that he would make 
inquivif’S. 

Saidar Sbniikat llyat Khan, former Minister, who was dismisHcd in April 1944 
by the Punjab tRivernor, released the correspondence which he hud with His 
ivxccllcufy ihe (Tivernor and Premier. 

The Standing Committee of the Princes, including the Chancellor, the Nawab 
of Bh()i>:d leMigiud. P^or the first time in its history, the session of ilie Chamber 
of Priiu'CH was oidiged to be postponed indefinitely. 

5th. Mr. M. A. Jinnali, in a statement (from New Dellhi), on bis talks with Sir 
Ghulam llidayatnllah, Premier of Sindh and Mr. G, M. Sti>ed, PreHidcnt of the 
‘■^ind Provimial IMualim I,»engue, indicated that an agreement was reached on 
ttie question of Mr. Roger 'fhomas’ appointment as a Minister. 

4 he Bengal liegislutive Asserahly devoted 2 hours to the discussion of a pc int 
i*f order on certain amendments proposed by the Government to the Assembly 
Proceduro Rules. 

'! he formation by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru of a Committee to examine the 
wb'de communal question and the problem of minorities was welcomed by the 
‘ 7V//1C.S”, in a leading article. 

Air. N. ii. Ranga, M. h. A.. (Central) who had discussions with Mahatma 
Gandhi at Sevagram regarding Kisan problems, issued to the I’less from Madras 
a report of their talks, 

7ih. 'I be All-India States’ Conference on Education, Medical IMief and Post-war 
Reconsunction opened with an address by the Chancellor, the Nawab of 
Bhopal at New Delhi. He made two declarations on the Stales’ attitude to 
British Indian plans for post-war development and on the inUinal administra¬ 
tion of the States. 

'fhe Bengal Legislative Assembly discussed the Finance Bill, 1944, introduced 
by Mr. T. C. Goswami, Fin^ce Minister, to extend up to Maih 91, 1948, the 

5 
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operation of the enhanced rates regardin^i: entertainments, totalizator and betting 
taxes and the electricity duty levied under the 1943 Act. 

The 4ih. seasion of the Deccan States’ Workers’ Convention commenced at Sangli 
under the presidentship of Mr. B. G. Kher, ex-premier of Bombay. 

Mr. Roger Thomas, Minister for Agriculture and Post-war Development in 
Sind resigned his office. His resignation was accepted by the Governor. 

Questions relating to medical research and health survey iu India were asked 
in the House of Commons.—Mr. Amery replied ; ‘ The Govcriirnent of India 
is looking forward to receiving recommendations on these subjectB from the 
Health, Survey and Development Committee under Sir Joseph Bliore and have 

already before them some valuable proposals made by Prof. Hill.” 

8th. In the Piiniab Legislative Assembly, uiuoarious scenes muikcd the proceedings 
culminating in a walk-out by the Muslim League Party as u ])i otest against the 
unwillingness of the leader of the House to agree to the Lfngu**’s suggestions 
that an adjournment motion, which had been admitted by the speaker, should be 
taken up either before or after the Jumma prayers and not at 1-iU) p. m. 

In the Bengal JiCgisIativo Assembly, the Bengal Government’e jute })oIicy was 
criticised through a non-oflicial resolution. The resolution urged imnudiate 
abolition of the statutory maximum jute price and its replacement by statutory 
minimum ])ricc to be fixed every year in consideration of the prices ol staple 
food crops. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Khan Bahadur Muhammed Ali, Parliumentary Secre¬ 
tary to the Chief Minister, informed the House that the action in regard to the 
arrest, interrogation and transfer out of Bengal of Mr. Sisir Kumar Bose, sou of 
Mr. Sarat Chendra Bose (detention) was taken at the instance of the Government 
of India. He declined in public interest to furnish any further deiiiils. 

9th. Mr. Habib Ibrahim Rahimnloola, presiding over liie first Bombay Provincial 
Muslim Students’ Conference, urged Muslim students to make supreme efforts to 
qualify tbemselveH as a community to take their rightful place in the new vvoild, 
which would be the inevitable outcome of the great war. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, addressing a meeting of the Pro gressive Chib, 
Allahabad, said that difierences and diBagreements prevailed in the country, but 
he did not think them to be unbridgeable. TheHe difieronccB could be accomodated 
by placing certain internal safeguards in the constitution. 

loth. The Bombay Provincial Anti-Pakistan Couffrence which met under the 
presidentship of Mr, N. C. Kelkar, concluded after adopting a resolutiun condemning 
the ])ropoflal for territorial division of India bh “undemocratic and anti-national 
and ultimately bound to result iu internecine war.” 

The 84th birthday of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was celebrated throughout 
India under the auspices of the All-India Hindu Dharma Seva Sangha. 

11th. In the I'unjab Legislative Assembly, the Speaker ruled out of order an ad¬ 
journment motion sought to be moved by Raja Gazuafar Ali Khan (Muslim 
Jjeaguc) to discuss the failure of the Premier aud the members of the Cai)inet 
to resign when Captain Shaukat Hyat Khan was dismissed, thereby violating the 
princir)le of joint responsibility.’’ 

II. E. Mr. R. G. t/usey, Governor of Bengal, in his speech at the annual 
convocation of the Dacca University said : “1 believe it is right that we should 
take pride in our national traditions, not as something dead, not merely as a 
nostalgic yearning for the things of the past,—but as something living and ready 
to reassert itself in our future struggles. ” 

A demand for the immediate release of India’s democratic leaders was nude by 
127 prominent Americans in the course of a letter to Lord Halifax, the Bniu;n 
Ambassador in Washington. 

I2th, The Mysore Legislative Council which reassembled under the y)reBidency of Mr. 
1). H. Chadrasekharia, passed the Mysore Prison (Amendment) Bill and the 
Mysore Coffee Market Expansion (Amendment) Bill. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the need for applying the guillotine to 
cope with the growing volume of legislation in the Provincial legislature with 
reasonable expedition and to prevent the opposition from deliberately obstructing 
the passage of a Bill, was emphasized by 8ir Nazimuddiii, Premier, when the 
debate on his proposal to amend the Assembly procedure rviles was resumed. 

13th. Mr. Amery made a statement iu the Commons regarding the representations 
made by the Chamber of Princes to the Viceroy couceriiing the future develop¬ 
ment of their territories. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru, in an interview at Allahabad eaid: am not going 
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to ask Gandbiji to appear before me but certainly I am writing to him to 
Bend a memorandum on the communal problem.*^ 

14th. The Bengal Legislative AsBembly began consideration of the Legislative 
Chambers (Members’ Emoluments) Amendment Bill, introduced by the Chief 
Minister, Sir Nazimuddiu. 

15th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah expressed hifl inability to meet the Sapru Conciliation 
Committee. He made it clear in the correspondence between him and Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru. 

In the Bengal Legislative Aeflembly, questione regarding the export of food 
grains from India and the supply and import of rice into Bengal were asked. 

At the Labour Party Conference in London, delegates carried a resolution on 
India which called for the release of Indian political prisoners to facilitate 
negotiations to end the deadlock. 

rhe Punjab Legislative Assembly adjourned sine du'. after passing three 
oflicial Bills including the Punjab Legislative Assembly (Allowances of Members) 
Bill which raised the monthly salary of members from Ps 2U0 to Rs. 300. 
The Bill was opposed by the Congress Muslim J^eague parties. 

IGtli. iSir Ardeshir Dalai, Member for Planning and Development, Government of 
India, at a Press Conference in Calcutta discussed the many i>robiemB facing 
post-war India. 

Implicit faith in the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and undivided loyalty to 
the Congie**s High Command were pledged by nearly 400 Congressmen and 
leaders of the Punjab who met at Ludhiana. 

17th. The Cliancellor of the Chamber of ITinces, the Nawab of Bhopal published 
a statement on Mr. Amery’s reference in Parliament to the resignations from 
the h^tanding Committee. 

18th. Sir Homi Mody referring to the political situation in India in his presi¬ 
dential address at the annual general meeting of the Employers’ Federation of 
India at Bombay declared: ‘‘Time is against us and that if a solution is delayed 
too long, irreparable injury might be doi»e to tJie vital iriterests of India." 

Allama Moshruqi, the Khaksar leader, sent telegrams to Mahatma Gandhi and 
Mr. Jinnah suggesting to them to meet again to arrive at a communal settlement. 

l9th. The Bengal Legislative Assembly was prorogued. The only business before 
the House on the closing day was the introduction of the Private Forests Bill 
and the Tanks Improvement (Amendment) Bill. 

Mrs. V. L. Pandit declared in an interview with the Neic York Post : "The 
desire for independence in India is not the result of the work of any political 
liarty or any superimposed propaganda. It is the natural result of world 
conditions.” 

:0th. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu arrived in Calcutta. 

list. Mr. Amery stated in the Commons that the authorities in India constantly 
had under review the cases of persons detained as the result of the Congress 
disturbances of 1942, and releases were made so far as compatible with essential 
considerations of security. 

4 Government proposal for the formation of an autonomous transport Board 
to control and run tramway and motor transport throughout Bengal was 
discussed with a deputation of the Calcutta Corpo.:ation which waited on Sir 
Nazimuddin, Chief Minister, in connexion with the question of purchase of the 
tramways undertaking by the Corporation, 

22iid The Executive Committee of the Calcutta District Muslim League adopted a 
resolution condemning the appointment of the “Conciliation Committee’’ by Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

23rd. Sir Jogendra Singh, Member in charge of Lands, Health and Education, at a 
meeting of commercial men in Madras, expressed the view that to the merchants 
the promotion of health and education of the people and development of the 
resources of the country were of greater importance than political problems." 

'Ihe Central Government’s monthly accounts for September showed that, 
excluding periodical adjustments and transactions of Railways and Ports and 
I'olegraphs, expenditure in the first six months of the financial year 1944-45 
exceeded revenue by Rs, 82^ crores against Bs 58 crores in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 

24th. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee, in his presidential address to the 26th. 
annual session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha (at Bilaspur) declared: 
"India’s will must be heard at the Peace Conference, not through hired Indian 
agents of British Imperialism but through her chosen spokesmen. It is fox this 
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reaHOT) that 1 feel it urgent that there ahould be a cessation of hostilities among 
the Indian political parties themselves. It will be an act of supremo statesman- 
ship if to day there can be a combination of all the nationalist elements in the 
public life of India for the prei)aration of an invulnerable oppositioji to the 
continuance of the imperialistic designs of Britain.’’ 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai, in the course of discuBsions with ollicials and non- 
officials in New Delhi, explained the main lines of the Government of India's 
industrial development policy. 

The dJnii. session of the I’rabasi Bangya Bahitya Bammelan (Literary 
Conference) commenced at Cawnpore under the presidentship of Dr. Kadha Kumal 
Mookherjee. 

A resolution according supy>ort to the conciliation move sponsored by Bir 'rej 
Bahadur Bapru, in order to solve the political deadlock, wuh adoi>tcd at a Diwan 
of Bikhs in Calcutta, in connection with the celebration of the birth annivesury 
of Guru (h#vind Bingh. 

26tli. The 33rd All India Ayurvedic Congress was held at 8aiy>kiiaiayanpuram, a 
Buburb ol Bezwada in the })resence of a large gathering of dtdegaics irom various 
parts of India. Dr. M. K. Mukherjee presided. 

The fundamentals of planning for the development of agriculture in India was 
dealt with Ity Sir Mauilal B. Nanavati, presiding over the lifth confeience of the 
Indian Society of Agricultural Economics at Naini. 

The All-India Women’s Conference submitted a memorandum to the Hindu 
Law Commiitec ou the draft Hindu Code, supporting the Code. 

The liiiuiu ABiliasabha adopted the resolutions about the constitution of a 
Free India and the fundamental rights of citizens as inissed by the Subjects 
Committee -Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherji presided, 

Mr. INI N. Boy, in his presidential address to the 2nd confcnence of the All- 
India Radical Democratic Party in Calcutta, said: “Political power must he tlm 
instrument for reorganizing society so as to free it from the domination of vested 
interests.’’ 

Bir Azizul Haqiio, Commerce Member of the Government of India, nddiessing 
the Rotary club of Calcutta, said that the various control ineasureH instituted by 
the Govern men i had undoubtedly checked the tendency to high prices and Jiail, 
in quite a iiuinher of cases, definitely brought it down. 

28th. Mrs. SaLojiiii Naidu, addressing the 8th annual session of the All-India 
Students’ Federation in Calcutta, said : “Do not quarrel over slogans. Close up 
your ranks and work unitedly so that our country may take its luopcr }ilace in 
the international leileration of the world.'’ 

The All India Radical Democratic Party adopted a “draft constitution of free 
India,” prepared hyMr. M. N. Roy. 

Bir Tej Ihihadnr Bapru, President of the Non-Party Conciliation Committee 
which began its work in New Delhi, said : “Our essential duly is to apfdy our 
minds to the basis of a constitution, not to its detailed provisions.” 

A resolution urging the establishment of a peoples’ Government was passed at 
the All-India Radical Democratic Party Conference in Calcutta. 

At the Sission of the All-India Students’ Federation in Calcutta, a reHOliition 
was adojited sirtssing the need for evolving a common outlook as the basis for 
another meeting between Mr, Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah for a Congress-IiCrtgue 
united front to win power for the Indian people. Prof. Durjati jhasad 
Mnkhciiec ]jresided, 

The All India Educational Conference commenced at Cawnpore. Sardar K. M. 
Panikkar, i^rime Minister, Bikaner State, in his presidential address defined the 
objectives of National Education, 

30th. Mr. J. Ansth), Adviser to the Governor of Madras, stressed the importance 
of public archives in the study of history, when he opened the Indian History 
Congress in Madras. Dr. B. N. Sen, Director of Archives, Government of India 
presided. 

The 20tli South Arcot Harijan Conference was held at Omakkalam (Chidam¬ 
baram). Mr. J, S. Pillai, ex-Mayor of Madras presided. 

A manifesto issued by the Radical Democratic Party, appealing to all to join 
that organization and “help the iormatioti of the people’s front to tight the last 
battles in the struggle for the freedom of the Indian people” was adopted at 
the concluding session of the party’a Conference in Calcutta. The manifesto 
outlined the party’s programme. 



India in Home Polity 


The last three volumes of the Indian Annual Eegister, those 


dealing with affairs during the twelve months of 1943 and first six 


Food scarcity in 
Bengal 
Kerala 


of 1944, have been taken up principally with food 
scarcity in Bengal and the pestilence that followed it. 
These caused the death from starvation and from 


diseases of more than throe millions of men, women and 


children. The same conditions had obtained in certain limited areas of 


the neighbouring Province of Orissa and the distant areas of Malabar. 
We have soon an estimate that said that more than 12,000 men 
women and children had died in Orissa We know next to nothing of 
how the pooj)le in Malabar, in Britisli Malabar and those areas included 
in the States of Cochin and Travancorc, farod on a ration of 4 or G 
ounces of rice during “non-famine” months and during “famine” months 
when the quota was li to 2 ounces per head per day. Mr. Namboodi- 

ripad in bis pamphlet Food in Kerala, has said that this arrangement 

just managed to keep the people alive ; during the June-August of 1943, 
there were epidemics which carried away 30,000 people and those 

that remained, those that survived, live “as an emaciated, under¬ 


nourished, epidemic-stricken mass of humanity, but nevertheless, a 
survival of living humanity.” There had been at Kerala a food deficit in 
local production of about 00 pei* cent. Previous to the war, started 
by Japan in December 1941, this deficit used to bo met by imports 
from Burma and Siam. In Bengal this war had created, according 
to official statistics, a deficit of 10 per cent only. But Kerala some¬ 


how managed to escape a greater disaster because her ruling classes 
had always been conscious of “the desperate position of her food 
stocks,” while Authority in Bengal failed to understand the implica¬ 
tions of the deficit food position in the area under its control. The 
question will naturally he asked—why should there have been careful 
husbanding of resources in Kerala and absence of it in Bengal ? We find 
it difficult to accept any explanation that suggests that the bureaucracy 
was more competent in Kerala than it was in Bengal. It is true 
that no single factor can be held mainly resi^ousible for the scarcity 
of food in Bengal that had precipitated famine in it As in other parts 
of India so in Bengal there had been the deterioration in the material 
life of the people incidental to British rule, the result of administration 
and exploitation for about two centuries. In the last three volumes 
of the Annual Register we have attempted to trace the evolution 
cf this deterioration which with all the good will in the world, with 
all the equipments furnished by modern science, the British bureaucracy 
has failed to halt or modify. It is a result of that policy, 
framed at London mainly in the interests of the British people. The 
people of India are victims of that policy, helpless and unresisting. 
Not because they did not resent this deterioration. The history of 
Nationalism in India is a symbol of that resentment and the desire 


to end it. 


But the modern State with its totalitarianism does not leave 
the units of the “sovereign people'* any power of initiative to meet the 
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approach of a disaster like what devastated Bengal and 
*^**1 Kerala during 1943-’44. The modern State has robbed 

the^pLple people of all ideas of self-help, made them dependent 

on the measures of the bureaucracy for their weal or 
woe. This helplessness of the people has become more explicit since 
the war that Germany started in 1914. Modern science and modern 

technical developments have made it possible for the State to usurp 
powers of direction and control of the people's life that could not bo 
imagined in the years that preceded this war. The State now regulates 
how the citizens should live and move and have his being; it takes 
charge of him even when he is in his mother's womb and sees to it 

that he has a decent burial; from birth to death the State has 
undertaken to dictate the minutae of his life ; to control the distribu¬ 
tion of food and cloth to him ; look after him in employment and un¬ 

employment, in health and sickness ; to guide his mating. The sense of 
individuality of tlie modern citizen is thus being weakened, and ho has 
come te accept tins dispensation as the mark and note of a progressive 
civilization. Tn the Soviet Union this development has reached its highest 
pitch Even in democratic countries, in the United States for instance, 
the “New Deal” has demonstrated that private initiative could not pull 
out the country from the disorganization of the world slump of the 
early tliirtios; the State had to step in to find employmont for the peoi)le, to 
create for them new avenues of employment. And if as a price for this help 
the State imperceptively to the people got away with certain of the 
rights and privileges of the individual citizen, robbed him of certain of tlio 
attributes of a free citizen, ho does not challenge this usurpation; 
he appears to have lost the capacity to resist this tendency of things. World 
War II. of the 20th century has enabled the State to further encroach upon 
the rights and responsibilities of the individual citizen. The needs of a 
total war have made these subservient to the demands of a struggle 
to survive; the needs and necessities of the individual citizen have had 
to yield place to the over-riding considerations of survival in a war of 
continents and oceans out of which the world has not emerged during 
the months, July to December, 1914, with which wo have been dealing in 
the present volume of the Annual Register. 

This has been a world phenomenon. Even in independent countries, 
in democratic countries, the individual citizen has had to forego his freedom 
of initiative, to tolerate restrictions put upon it by the 
authority of the State. His food and cloth was rationed, 
mind needs of nutrition was chemically met; his hours of 

work were regulated not in consideration of his individual 
inclination or requirement but of the need of a State engaged in a life 
and death struggle. He has had to accept these controls, and is being 
educated by these to bo content with the rationing of his needs and 
necessities, both in the mental and material plane, lie has been learning 
to appreciate the queue mind and the habits of the queue. This regi¬ 
mentation of body and of mind in the civil population of the different 
countries of the world, whether belligenent or neutral or indifferent, has 
become the characteristic of the modern world. All this is being done 
in the name of the progressive philosophy of life and conduct. Not 
even the greatest scientist or philosopher dares challenge its validity or 
effectiveness in the conflicts and competitions of the world as we have 
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it to-day. By it the State is being endowed with powers and prerogatives 
that reduce the individual citizen, whether in the class or mass, to 
the position of the soldier—“theirs not to reason why, theirs not to make 
reply, theirs only to do or die.*’ The world has been askeS to believe 
that this i)hrnomonon is a short-lived one ; it cannot last beyond the war 
years : that wdth the end of the war the rights and privih ges of the 
individual citizen would be restored to him. We do not know on whose 
behalf this assurance is being given. The men and women who have 
during the \%ar years controlled the machinery of the State will find 
it dillicult to divest themselves of the powers to control and regulate 
ihe life of the commonalty of the world, they will find one excuse 
or otlier to retain those powers in the name of tlio State which will 
be called ui)on to handle the difficult problems of peace in a world that 
has burnt its resources in the fires of war. Re-build ing a better world 
from out of the deliris of war that has directly ravaged the life of 
two continents wu’ll require the imposition of the same controls that 
have carried it tlirongh war. 

In a country circumstanced as India is, with a bureaucracy alien in 
personnel and alien in spirit, alien to the interests of the people, with 
siK-li a bureaucracy in control of the Government, the people 
Pohitioii^oMndia all significance in its eyes. Britain was engaged 

Biiiitih Stilt© i*^ ^ survival, challenged thereto by the aspiring 

imperialism of Germany and Japan. The human 
and natural resources of India could have had no better use than 
ministering to the ne- ds of her fight. Without consultation with any 
l)ody in India, witli any individual or party in India, with any Legis¬ 
lature in India, India was puslied into both the wars, one started in 
Europe by Germany in September, 1939, and the other in Asia by Japan in 
Doeeinhcr, 19 J1. Britain took tluj responsibility of exploiting India’s rosourcea 
to servo the needs of her wars. For about two years the war 

in luiropo bad been remote to us both physically and 
mentally. The majority of our people refused to ideologi¬ 
cally align themselves with the British plan as it was being propagandized 
through the speeclies of her war leaders and the wudtings of her publi¬ 
cists, not because they had any leanings towards the Nazi 
doctrines and practices, but because for about two centuries Britain 

hnd been practising the Nazi doctrine of the superiority of race. As 

soon as the war started the feelings and sentiments of Indian people 

were clearly and unt'quivocally exi)repsed in the resolutions passed by 
the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress. The Congress 
Ministries in 8 out of 11 Provinces of India resigned in protest when 
the British Govenimcnt failed to justify its action of dragging India into 
war wdtbout her consent or consulting her convenience or self-interest. 
The Ciovernor General of India, Lord Linlithgow, failed to convince the 
loaders of the people of the justice of the action taken by him at the 
instance of the London Government. The roots of this failure are to 
be found in the whole history of Indo-British relation. It is true that 
Gandhiji had tried to take his people along with him beyond the 
narrownoss of the argument that divided India and Britain. It is true 
that he has been the guide and philosopher of the Congress 
since 19^10. But the leaders of the Congress assembled at the meeting 
of the Working Committee wrestled for^S days to reconcile India’s self- 
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respect and self-interest with those of Britain during one of the greatest 
crises of recent human history. They invited the British Government 
to reconcile these in tlie context of this particular war, so as to "make 
the people of India enthusiastic for war which is not theirs,” to quote 
the words of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru used by him in course of a 
message sent to the London Chronivl*i. 

There was no satisfactory response to this appeal. And the people 


in India have remained unreconciled to the cause represented by Britain 


Bonfrnl come 
within 

war strategy 


in this war. The niling authorities were also acting 
in the spirit of an “occupation army,” trying to keep 
them down by the show of brute force made immeasurably 
stronger by the inventions of modern science. As long 


as the war was confined within Europe they could be a little considerate. 


But when the German army broke into Caucasus and erupted into the 
eastern Mediterranean, tbrontening Egypt and the Red Sea life-line, they 
had to draw the ring of their repressive machine more tightly round 
India’s rnbfdlious spirit. The situation took a more ominous turn when 
Japan rodo into the Indian Ocean after having got possession of Singapore 
and the Bay of Bengal. Strategists began to talk of a link-up between German 
and Japanese forces in the Red Sea area. Eastern India came nearer 
to the Japanese forces, flushed with easy victory in Malaya and l^urma 
and poised for an attack on ]Bengal Thus did this eastern Province of 
India coma within the range of war strategy. But as its politically-minded 
people had during the last forty years and more made a name for 
themselves by their nationalist thoughts and activities, their Province 
came to have in the reports of administrators and the writings of British 
publicists a now characterization, as “anti-British” in a special sense 
of the term. The experiences of Burmese collahoralion with the Japanese 
invaders imparted a new moaning to the difficulties of the situation as 
it will develop if and when dapan made good her threat of invasion 
of India which had become an arsenal of the Anglo-Saxon Powers in the 


battle-fields of Asia, in the island fights in eastern Asia. The setting up of 
the Eastern Supply Council wnth lioadcjuarters in India was an evidence 
of the importance that India came to occupy in this connection. It hax^poned 
also that in Bengal were estahlisliod industries under l^ritish auspices 
—juto mills, factories, mines, tea gardens—that wore expected to play a 
significant part in the war, in fashioning the weapons of war. It happened 
also that through Bengal and over Bengal passed the life-lines of supply 
to China. These factors made Bengal a special concern of the strategists 
of the United Nations. The feelings of its people were resentful, various 
sections inimically disposed for various reasons. The Burmese had 
shown that the subject population could not be trusted to jJay other 
than a hostile part. It was a natural deduction for the military 
bureaucracy in India to make that in the event of a Japanese invasion 
people in Bengal would not be more helpful than the Burmese had 


been. It was natural for them to feel and to decide that sabotaging in 
Bengal could be successfully prevented if the food and the cloth supply 
of the people in the Province could bo brought under Government control, and 
their freedom of movement curtailed These must have been the inspiring 
motive behind the measures which came to be associated with the ‘‘Denial 
Policy ’* Food grains were ordered to bo surrendered by the people of the 
coastal districts at the head of the Bay of Bengal. Government agents 
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were let loose over the country-side to make purchases on its behalf, 
the commodities to be removed to safer custody. Boats were ordered to be 
surrendered creating havoc in the life of a people to whom boats wore the 
moans of transport; bicycles only were ordered to be surrendered, and a watch 
was kept over all vehicular movements in particular areas of the Province* 
Food, boats and bicycles came thus to occupy a place in the plan of strategy 
that was being devised for defending Bengal, for foiling the evil designs 
of the victorious Japanese. Measures for “denying” the enemy really 
worked toward “denying” these to the people. This is an aspect of the 
causation of famine that has not received the consideration that 
was its duo from the members of the Famine Commission who were 
taking evidence during the months of which we are speaking here* 
They were called upon to hold shortage of food grains 
and the natural calamity of October 16, 1942, the profiteering and 
black marketing to bo principally responsible for the scarcity that 
created famine in Bengal. 

But why these elements of the problem should have had such 
a devastating effect in Bengal demands an explanation. The "most 
brilliant members” of the Indian Civil Service who 
“Denial Policy” ruled l^ongal even though Ministries were protecting 
was the result them from criticism acted under instructions from the 

Central bureaucracy when signs and portents of famine 
were thrust upon their attention in the streets of Calcutta; they wore 
instructed hy the Central Food Department to “statistically prove*’ 
to the people that there was no delicit in rice ; the Minister of Civil 
Supplies in the IMnsliiu L(3aguo Ministry, Mr Surhawardy, took it upon him¬ 
self to propagandize this brief sponsored by Major-General Wood, the 
Food Secretary in the Government of Lord Linlithgow. But when this 
falsehood cuuld not bo maintained, Mr. Surhawardy could turn round 
and declare that ho did what ho did with the laudable object of 
halting panic which would have worsened matters. lie was either 
ignorant that reasons of strategy had been playing a part in disrupting 
the economic life of bis people, or he was a partner in the game of 
deception, inspired by the temptations of ollico to hold back the 
truth from them. Any way, the deficit position of Bengal in the matter 
of food groins, the profiteering by traders, the dishonesty and incompe¬ 
tence of oflicialdom, do not explain the whole phenomenon. As Com- 
mander-in-Chief of India Sir Archibald Wavell had advised certain 
measures the consequences of which he was called upon to face as 
Lord Wavell, the Governor-General of India. The recognition of this 
fact can no longer be evaded. It teaches us that in total war food 
can be made to act as an explosive to the enemy or to people 
who are regarded as potential enemies. “Anti-British'' Bengal 
belonged to the latter category, and was made to suffer for daring 
to stand up to the pretensions of the alien bureaucracy. In our 
innocence we had believed that no State could create conditions of 
famine. But total war, totalitarian war, the experiences gathered during 
it, should teach us that human lives whether of thousand or of millions, 
whether of the military or of the civil population, are as pawns in the game 
of power politics. And we live to learn. The Bengal famine has 
shown that the British bureaucracy was confronted with a dire choice 
in 1942 ; it had to weigh whether it would be more profitable to “scorch” 
6 
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the norms and forms of life in Bengal and thus disable its people 
for mischief in case the Japanese succeeded in invading the Province 
or -witiidraw from it without disturbing the normal processes of life. 
Whether the first or the second method were selected, a successful 
Japanese invasion would cause dislocation, entailing suffering on the 
people. If tlio Japanese could be halted hy “denying” them food and 
transport, the experiment was worth a trial. Wars could not be fought 
in modern times without causing the civil population sorrow. In 
weighing those considerations, the bureaucracy elected to adopt the 
“Denial Policy.” The result was famine in Bengal. The measures 
ordered by Now Delhi released over the Province forces of disruption 
where the official corruptor, the profiteer, and the contractor combined to 
give a rude shock to the delicate balance in the food position of the 
Province. 

The Muslim League Ministry under Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin added to 
the confusion of the things by trying to extract the utmost advantage out of 


Nazimuddin 
Ministry ^ 
famine 


this disaster for its members and its political supporters. 
In the pursuit of its narrow communal policy it thought 
that under the powers of control secured by the 
Administration under the Defence of India Bulei their 


political supporters could be granted contracts and placed in the distri¬ 
butive trades of tlio country. And they used those powers to secure 
that end. If it could not find experience in these trades 
among their political supporters, the contracts and agencies could wait 
disposal while men, women and children were kept awaiting for the 
food to come. The Wood head ComraisFion let the Ministry off with 
mild reproof for this crime, and we make no apology for again reproducing 
here their words. 


“We rccogniBe tiiat the difllcultieB of recruiting and training the large staff and of 
acquiring accommodation were real and great, but we were of opinion that 
avoidable delay did take place. The delay in the rcitruitment was accentuated 
at one Htage by au eudeavour to maintain communal pro[)ortionB. We conaider 
this thing to have been particularly unfortunate. Ju an emergency, particularly 
one affecting the food of the people, adminiatrative action should nut be delayed 
by attempts to observe rules fixing communal ratios.” 


The quotation naturally suggests a question. Why did the Governor 
and his advisors in the Indian Civil Service, all of them British, connive 
at this narrowness and the crudely selfish activities of 
It was a^creatur© Nazimuddin Ministry ? Directors of tho Civil Supplies 

British policy Department were, all of them, higher-ups in tho Service; they 
wore by the rules of tho Service free from interference 
by tho Ministry. During the height of famine a member of this Service, 
Sir John Rutherford, was Governor of Bengal. Neither did he nor 
did his official advisers deem it necessary or found it possiblo to control 
or modify tho rank communalist policy of tho Ministry which was in 
office through the grace of officialdom and tho support of tho European 
members of tho Bengal Legislature. Their failure or lack of inclination 
to guide the measures for famine relief in Bengal on right lines could 
only be traced to the policy of appeasing Muslim communalism which 
has become a sheet-anchor of British Imperialism. Divide and rula is 
implicit in every activity of a State that holds an alien people in 
subiection; it is the law of its being. So has it happened in India all 
through tho period that Britain has b-eon holding political sway over 
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this country. During the Morley-Minto regime it erupted into view with 
such crudity that the lesson could not be missed even by the most 
casual of observers. In Lady Minto’s Diary recording some of her 
letters to and from Lord Morley, the then Secretary of State for India, 
is quoted a letter written by a Simla official to Her Excellency gloat¬ 
ing over the success of the Aga Khan Deputation that was promised separate 
representation in the Legislatures of the country. He gleefully prophesied 
that the step taken on the occasion would have an iuflutnce on Indian 
affairs for years to come that would be beyond the imagination of the genera¬ 
tion of officials that started the mischief. That prophecy has all but fulfilled 
itself in the plan of disintegration that the Muslim League politicians 
have sketched. Lionel Curtis of the Bound Table Organisation is credited 
with framing the “Diarchy” that was given shape in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford constitutional clianges. Ho indicated the way in which the 
evil of “separate electorate” will try to work itself out. 

“India will never atUin unity and nationhood as long as communal electorate! 
remain. The longer they remain the more difficult will it be to uproot them, 
till in the end they will be only eradicated at the cost of a civil war. To enable 
to attain nationhood ia the truit laid on iis. and in agreeing to the eatablieh- 
mant of communal repreaentation we have been false to that charge.” 

The year 1944 high-lighted the futility and frustration in India that 
were the products of the policy followed by the Imperial Government 
of Britain. The Bengal famine demonstrated that no 
Mr. Caiey brought communal Ministry can solve the problem that touched 
no change the every-day life of the people. A new Governor was 
appointed who belonged neither to tlio Indian Civil 
Service nor to the public life of Britain with their particular prepos¬ 
session and prejudices with regard to Indian politics. Mr. Bichard 
Casey was an Australian public man who chose to play a part in 
Britain's Imperial affairs by resigning from the position that ho held 
as the Commonwealth representative at Washington. The Australian 
Prime Minister, Mr. John Curtin, started public controversy with the 
British Prime Minister on this account. Mr. Casey was appointed 
Besident Minister in the Middle East to oversee the organization of diplomacy 
at this centre of many interests that Britain has built up in this 
region. We cannot say whether he had any duties of co-ordination 
between diplomats and leaders of United Nations armed forces stationed 
in it. Why Mr. Winston Churchill chose him in preference to a British 
diplomat or administrator it is not difficult to understand. He wanted 
to enlist the services of the ruling classes of the “Dominions’’ in ruling the 
‘dependent empire." Mr. Curtin might not have appreciated this compli¬ 
ment. Mr. Casey did not belong to his Party. And, perhaps, his 
affiliations were more with the Churchill school of politics than with 
the Labour Party in the Australian Commonwealth. Therefore was he 
unable to bring a new mind to the administration of Bengal, and 
continued to accord support to the Nazimuddin Ministry which had made 
Buoh a sorry mess of the campaign against famine. So far as the civil 
population of the Province were concerned, Mr. Eichard Casey proved as good 
or as disappointing as Sir John Herbert had been. Under hia eyes the 
Ministry of Civil Supplies was allowed to bungle matters aa woefully as 
under his immediate predecesaors. Thfe communalism of the Miniatry showed 
BO signs of decline, and the general public in Bengal found no reason to 
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oongratulafco themsolves on a change from an I. C. S. Governor to an 
Australian public man leading their administration. The manner in which 
Mr. Casey reacted to the criticism of the famine relief operations in 
Bengal made by such an esteemed public man as Pandit Hriday Nath 
Kunzru, President of the Servants of India Society, by Mrs. Vijay 
Lakshmi Pundit, President of the All-India Women s Conference, showed 
that it did not take Mr. Casey a long time to imbibe the bureaucratic 
habit of resenting criticism. His toleration of the Nazimuddin Ministry’s 
way of handling affairs demonstrated that Mr. Casey could not rise 
above the imperialist policy of encouraging the narrowness of spirit 
that moved leaders of the Muslim League in the country. It may 
be that the instrument of instructions issued to him by IMr. Churchill 
contained directions that Mr. Casey was not to trouble himself with 
the internal affairs of Bengal, that he would bo fulfilling the purposes 
of his appointment if ho just saw that war activities wore not hindered 
in any way, that the pathetic contentment of the masses in Bengal with 
the existing order of things was not disturbed by “outsiders” like Mr. 
Kunzru and Mrs. Pundit and that Congress people wore kept in safe 
custody and Hindu Mahasabha agitators wore ignored. Whtn Mr. Casey 
came to Bengal the campaign round about Manipur and Kohima was 
mounting towards a crisis for the “United Nations,” and his appoint¬ 
ment had reference to the war efforts in the Province wliich ho was 
expected to consolidate and keep intact. His success or failure in Bengal 
would bo judged not by his efforts to pull out her people from the social 
disintegration that famines bring about but by his activities as a “War” 
Governor. Bengal’s nearness to the Burma front imparted an importance 
to Mr. Casey’s regime. The Province illustrated in one of the crises 
of the British Empire’s history the success of the Morley-Minto policy of 
“Divide and Rule.” This must have been one of the reasons why the break¬ 
down in her economic life attracted the attention of India to such an extent. 
She represciiuod in the League Ministry all the forces, personal and 
irnpersonal, that were being allowed to work towards weakening the 
People’s Front in India, in disintegrating the unity of feeling and action 
that was trying to wrest from alien hands the authority of the State in 
India. Therefore did public men and publicists make Bengal’s cause 
their own. .b'or, Bengal left to the mercy of the communalist and the 
imperialist would he used as the lever of disruption in India. We know 
now that the leaders of the Congress interned behind prison walls 
were perturbed by what they had heard and read of happenings in 
Bengal indicating that the forces of reaction wore having their innings 
at the expense of the Province’s vital interests. They knew that the 
British bureaucracy would utilize the war to strengthen their strangle¬ 
hold on the country’s life, to kill the hopes for better life that we 
all entertained. But it appears that they were not prepared for 
betrayal of the people’s cause by the leadership of the Muslim 
League. 

When Gandhiji was released in the second week of May, 1944, 
he was a sick man. He was confronted with this situation of politi¬ 
cal frustration and economic break-down in Bengal 
Oandhip tries to and other areas in India. With a view to end this 
meet Lord Wavell deadlock he approached the Governor* General for a 
meeting and pleading for his permission to meet the 
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mombera of the Working Committee of the Congress, the supreme 
executive of the organization. Lord Wavell could not see his way to 
meet Gandhiji personally and granting his request for permission to 
meet the members of the Congress Working Committee as there were 
"radical differences in our points of view,” and the ‘public adherence” 
of Gandhiji to the "Quit India” Resolution afforded no common 
meeting ground tor discussion of the many issues that divided Britain 
and India. This rebufl did not stop Gandhiji from making an 
attempt to approach world opinion, explaining to it India s demand 
for independence, and justifying the August (1942) Resolution of the 
Congress centred round ‘‘Quit India.” Mr. Stuart Gelder, special 
correspondent of the London Daily CJironicle^ got into touch with 
him at Panebgani where he was beginning to "rebuild a broken body 
the anxiety of his editor "to help in solving the political deadlock in 
India’’ was convoyed to Gf.ndhiji who responded with bis usual eagerness 
to convert the opponent. It appeared that Mr. Gelder had approached 
Lord Wavell and returned from bis mission to him "disappointed.” 
Ho held three hours discussion with Gandhiji on three consecutive 
days. Two sets of notes were prepared after discussion. One of these 
was "intended for publication” after Mr. Gelder had "communicated” 
to Lord Wavell his impressions of Gandhiji’s attitude ; the other 
contained "notes of talks' to be discussed with any one who cared 
to understand how the mind of Gandhiji had been moving. Mr. 

Gelder had asked him straight what would he say to Lord Wavell 
if he met him and discussed politics with him ? Gandhiji is reported 
as promptly saying: 

*'! will tell him that T sought the interview with a view to helping and not 
hindering the Allied war effort. But 1 can do nothing without seeing the members 
of the Working Cominitiee, for, I believe, that my authority under the August 
Resolution ended with my imprisonment. It was not revived by my 
release.” 

At this point Gandhiji appeared to have drawn the attention 

of Mr. Gelder to the fact that he was giving out his individual 

views, not as a representative man. Mr. Gelder got 
Britiflh diatruBt over it by saying that everybody, including Lord Wavell, 

and fear would be interested to know his mind because of 

his "hold on the masses of India.” The dis¬ 

cussion appears to have been frank to the point of rudeness. Mr. 
Galdor asked to know how Gandhiji would influence the members of 
the Working Committee to underline his call to retreat from the 
position indicated in the August resolution. 

“The Viceroy might feel that as you swear by the August Resolution and 
by the weapon o^ Civil Disobedience, your meeting the Working Committee 
members may only result in their re-investing you with authority to carry on 
Civil Disobedience in the name of the Congreaa, and the result will be that when 
you came out of the interview you will hold the pistol at the Viceroy’s head and 
say. 'Do this or I start civil disobedience.* That would make things worse than 
they are today.” 

To this direct charge Gandhiji could only plead that at the 
back of such a question stood the distrust of the British ruling olaeses 
of his "profession” that he was and has 
Gandhiji's retreat always been "a friend of the British”. Mr. Gelder 
from 1V142 position appears to have been treated by Gandhiji as a non¬ 
official negotiator, and to his declaration that the 
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British Govornment were not likely **to concede the demand for Independ¬ 
ence while the war is on,’* Gandhiji explained how what he would 
be satisfied with today differed from that demanded in 1942. The 
economic break-down that was hidden behind war profiteering appears 
to have influenced him in making this concession. He was convinced 
that there could be no improvement in the food situation and no 
end to the sufferings of the people “unless power and responsibility” were 
transferred from “British to Indian hands.” And he defined this 
transfer as “National Government in full control of civil Administra¬ 
tion” The August Kesolution had been pitched to a higher purpose. 
The betrayal by the Churchill Government of Indian hopes raised by 
the “Atlantic Charter”, woven round the “Four Freedoms” preached 
by President Boosevelt, the ignominous failure of administrators in 
Malaya and Burma to protect the life, property and honour of the 
peoples, had created a mood of desperation in India that the Congress 
under the leadership of Gandhiji had tried to give a shape to in the 
“Quit India” movement. He had asked the British Government to 
honourably “quit India”, to leave it to God, to anarchy if it came to that. 
The failure of that movement, the failure of the people to non- 
violontly organize themselves, to prevent the outburst of chaos, 
their failure to violently wrest the authority of the State from British 
hands—this experience appears to have brought about this change of 
front on the part of Gandhiji, or a climb-down if one bo tempted to 
use the word. He frankly indicated his present attitude thus: 

“I have no intention of offering Civil Disobedience to-day. I cannot take the country 
back to 1942. History can never be repeated. Even without the authority of 
the Congress, if I wanted to do it, I could start Civil Disobedience to-day on 
the strength of njy supposed influence with the roasBes, but would be doing so 
merely to embarass the British Government. This cannot be my object.** 

In more than one place in the explanatory statement be made 
to journalists, Indian and foreign, he told that the Gelder interview 
was really addressed to the powers that be, both 
^ 08 © in^^sLhing' India and in Britain, that as Lord Wavell 

the Interview refused to meet him personally, Gandhiji hoped 

that the special correspondent of a well-known British 

daily, with his knowledge of Gandhiji’s mind, would bo able to plead 
with the British Governor-General with better effect the cause of the 
freedom of India and the cause of world peace that have become 
synonymous in his mind. Mr. Gelder also appears to have approached 
the problem from this larger view. He appears to have appreciated 
and respected the spirit of the words in which Gandhiji expressed 
his anxiety. There were many Indian critics who disliked Gandhiji'a 
confession of defeat. But he asked them to enter into “the sufferings 
not only of the people of India but of those, whether engaged 
in war or not, of the whole world.** But Mr. Gelder belonged not 
to this class. To British critics of his officiousness, he put the case 
in the light with which he had approached Gandhiji. He was inter¬ 
ested in solving the political deadlock in India, it was true, but he 

was interested more in world peace with which somehow India*B 

political status has had some relation. This was the main reason for 
* imposing a strain on a sick man." 
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“I told Mr. Gandhi that I was anxious for this not only for the sake of India, but 
for the sake of the peaceful future of my own country and for the future of 
my children and all English children who, I hope, will grow to adult 
life in a saner, happier world.*' 

This point of view did not, however, appeal to the ruling classes 
of Britain. And the Gelder interview “misfired.” The evidence of this came 
out in the speeches made in the House of Commons 
British rulers in course of which Gandhiji's new move naturally 

reject it formed a subject of discussion. The impression left 

in the mind was that those who arrogated to spefk in 
the name of the British peoide and, perhaps, did give voice to their 
inner feeling and belief, had persuaded themselves that what the people of 
India stood mostly in need of at this point of their history was 
economic re-construction and not political satisfaction. No body in 
India was deceived by this British pose. Leaders of industrial life in 
India, men like Mr. J. R. D- Tata and Sir Homi Modi, came out bitter with 
criticism of this attitude, because they could speak from experience 
that India’s economic interests were systematically sacrificed at the 
altar of Britain’s because the State in India was being run by British 
rulers who had to consult the convenience and comfort of their own 
people in preference to those of India’s. The history of Indo-British 
relation during the last one hundred eighty-eight years since Britain 
secured political power over India has a record of the use of political 
power to strangle Indian industries and injure them. And the plea of 
British politicians on behalf of India’s economic regeneration under 
British auspices is one of the major ironies of history, to put the matter 
mildly. We remember how the London the London Economist and 

the Manchester Guardian toppled over one another in welcoming the 
appointment of Sir Archibald Wavell as Governor-General in succession 
to Lord Linlithgow as opening a new era of economic reconstruction. 
The humour of the situation will bo bettor appreciated if it be remembered 
that during Lord Linlithgow’s administration, acting under Sir Archibald 
Wav ell’s advice as Commander-in-Chief of India, measures were taken 
that created conditions of famine in Bengal that killed more than three 
millions of men, women and children. Again, history has often told us 
that alien rulers often try to silence their conscience and stifle criticism 
of their actions by holding forth on the virtues of economic well¬ 
being as a substitute for political freedom, as a sop to the subject 
population. Sydney Smith in his Peter Plymley*8 Letters had parodied 
this pose and exposed its hypocrisy about a hundred years back. 
British rulers were busy trying to persuade the Irish people that 
the crv for a Parliament at Dublin was all ineffective. Sydney Smith 
jmf this plea in all its absurdity when he said that 

*Tho object of all Government is roast mutton, potatoes, claret, a stout 
constable and honest justice, a clear high way and a free chapel. What trash to 
be bawling in the streets about the Green Island, the Isle of the Ocean ; the bold 
anthem go bragh. A far better anthem would be Erin go bread and cheese, Erin 
go cabins that Viill keep out the rains, Erin go pantaloons without holes in 
them.” 


The present Prime Minister of Britain was not unaware how 
,‘Tory Democracy” in his own island had attempted under the leader- 
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ship of Benjamin Disraeli ( Lord Beaconsfield ) to 
divert the attention of the other “nation” in Britain, 
the poor and disenfranchised of the country, from their 
‘Vild longings for organic change”. In the biography of 
his father, Lord Randolph Churchill, he had analysed the policy in no 
complimentary terms—the policy which begins with 

“the little peddling Boards of Health whieh occupy and delight the Local 
Government Department, comprises Lord Salisbury’s plan for the amelioration of 
the dwellings of the poor, carries with it Lord Carnarvon’s ideal of compulsory 
national insurance, includes Sir Wilfrid Lawscm’H ternj>erance propaganda, preserves 
and reclaims commons and open spaces favoured by Mr. Bryce, constructs people’s 
parka, collects and opens to the masses museums and libraries, art galleries, 
and does not disdain the work-houses of Mr. Jesse Collins’*. 

Lord Wavell’s stiff attitude to Mr. Goldor’s mission, undertaken 
at Gandhiji’s instance, and the discussion in the House of Commons left 
no doubt in the mind that the British authorities were 
The unalterable not prepared to share authority with responsible public 

Tory policy opinion in India organized on a non-communal 

platform, to recognize ‘ full independence qualified 
during the pendency of the War’’ as indicated in Gandhiji’s discussions 
with Mr. Gelder—National Government in full control of civil adminis¬ 
tration that would render all aid and open all facilities to the Allied 
Powers, such as air bases, railways, ports etc., hel])ing the war effort in 
all its branches and phases. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. 
Amery, in replying to questions put by Labour members in the House 
•of Commons on the 13th July, 1944, appeared to suggest that tho 
British Government should wait developments in India till these become 
“clearer." By that time the Rajagopalachari formula for the settlement 
of the problem, as it has been raised by the Muslim League, appeared, 
and the ruling class of Britain wanted to watch how this “move 
towards a settlement between the two major communities” transformofl 
affairs in India and forced the hands of the Govornmuiit. The mind of 
this class was reflected in the question put by Earl Winterton who, 
perhaps, feared that the Churchill Government might ho forced to 
commit itself in response to Gandhiji’s new offer. He asked a question 
and had his reply. 

“Will Mr. Amery give an asaurance that in any negotiations to which the 
Government of India is party, equal rights aie given to the Muslim League as to 
the predominantly Hindu Congress which is niittlterably opposed to the ’.views of 
the Muslim League and the great majority of the Miislims in India ?” 

“There will be no question of the Government of India exercising one-sided 
influence on these discussions in auy manner.” 

Another member. Sir Herbert Williams, expressed concern for 
another element of India’s life when he asked : “Will 50 million 
people, described as untouchables, '‘have some consider- 
^munit*”a a?Mt ^tion as well as Mr. Gandhi ?” Mr. Amery replied : 

”*communlty “They do not enter into the present negotiations, if 

indeed negotiations are in progress.’* These two quest¬ 
ions and the two replies given by Mr. Amery summarize the two problems 
that under British auspices and with British encouragement have 
created all the complexities that are supposed to halt the arrival of demo¬ 
cratic freedom in India. We have referred to the long history of Anglo- 
Indian flirtation with the feelings, sentiments and interests of a section 
of the Muslim community in India. Eince the days of Sir @yed Ahmed, 
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founder of the Aligarh College, the precursor of the Muslim University 
of today, official policy has been consistent in its support to all that stirred 
differences between the Hindus and Muslims of India, twisted * these 
differences into permanent factors of communal conflict and competi¬ 
tion. It does not require any deep research into the history of 
Hindu-Muslim relations to come face to face with the fact that Hindu 
and Muslim societies have differed in certain of the habits of their life 
and thought; they have agre d to treat these differences with a certain 
amount of toleration and on this tolerance lay tVio foundation of a 
common life. After the first flush of victory the ruling classes amongst 
the Muslims accepted India as their homeland and their Hindu neigh¬ 
bours a.s equal partners in the administration of the country. During 
the many dynastic revolutions that characterized the life of In lia since 
the eleventh century of the Christian era, Hindu and Muslim g’-andees 
and chieftains have been found co-operating wdth one another in putting up 
or pulling down rulers on the thrones of D.dlii. During the seven hundred 
years antecedent to British eruption into India, aspirants to indo- 
pondonco, Hindu or Muslim, in the various parts and province's f»f India, 
never failed to recognise the primacy of the emperors of Delhi, to 
hear foaltv to them, however insincere it might have been. In the 
anarchy of sovereignties that had been a mark and rujte of mediaival 
times in Europe and Asia, in almost every continent, this experience 
of India has been the expression of a deeply-recognized necessity that 
there must be a central Government to hold the discordant elements 
in check, to neutralize their chaotic conceits and ambitions. The 
British rulers being alien to the soil and refusing to identify themselves 
with the people of India have succeeded in imposing some sort of a 
centralized administration over the country. But when the classes 
educated by thorn refused to remain the standard-bearers of this alien 
rule, the new rulers tried to disrupt the unity of a common resentment 
under a common subjugation by setting community against community. 
One of the earliest of their administrators, Mounstuart Elphinstone, a 
student of Indian thought and culture and an admirer of these in 
his own way, set this pattern of rule in India when he recalled for 
the guidance of his fellow administrators the old Roman motto of "Divide 
et impera”—"Divide and rule"—which should also be theirs in India. 

The difficulties created for the nation-builder in India by this 
policy, and their efforts to get over those or batter these down, make 
the history of Indian Nationalism since the days when 77 
Since the Birth men, speaking different languages, wearing different 

of the Congrees apparels, living at distances as wide apart as 

Assam and Sind, the Punjab and the Presidency of 
Madras, assembled at Bombay in the hall of the Gokuldas Tejp .1 School to 
create out of these diversities a unity of purpose for the political 
redemption of their people. In Volume I of the Annual Beijister of 
1986, we have traced the growth and rise of the many forces, personal 
and impersonal, that made the organisation of this institution inevit¬ 
able. An Anglo-Indian administrator, the Lieutenant Governor of the 
North-West Province ( now the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh), 
Auckland Colvin, had the insight to recognise that it would have "arrived 
in the consummation of time.” The time of new birth was a narrow 

question***."the charm which had held the sleeper bound was to be 

V 
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broken, and fche time for breaking was at hand.” So, it happened in 
1885. History would bear testimony to the fact that the majority of 
the British administrators unconsciously to themselves had worked 
towards bringing this development near realization. But when it did 
arrive they could not welcome it. Even the highest of them, one of 
them, the Marquis of Dufferin, the successor of Lord Ripon, scented 
danger in it, he who had encouraged and inspired Allan Octavian 
Hume to organize the Indian National Congress. And to halt it he 
appealed to the narrow conceits of the higher classes amongst the 
Muslims of India to set their claims as a counterpoise to what they 
have described as Hindu ambitions for domination. Addressing members of 
the Mahoraedan Central National Association of Calcutta on the eve of his 
departure from India, he uttered words that revealed the mind of the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy, challenged by Indian Nationalism to justify its ways of 
rule over India Ho had spoken of the Congress as representing a micros¬ 
copic minority”, of trying to “ride in the chariot of the sun”. The fare¬ 
well address presented by the Association afforded an opportunity to 
whip up opposition to the demands put forward on behalf of the 
people. It has to be romombored that the Indian National Congress 
was not the revolutionary organisation that it has bo(‘,orn ^ since 1905. 
The demands made in its resolutions of tlnjse days did not for twenty 
years rise much above the concern for “peddling l^oards of Health” and 
such like things. But the British hiiroaucrat was prescient. And he 
could detect in the petition and probe'^t and prayer of the early years 
of the Congress the first notes of the full-throated assertion of India's 
right to political independence. Therefore did ho try to set up the 
'baffle wall’ of communal and sectional interests, therefore did he en¬ 
courage these bo hold up progress for as long a time as possible. 
Lord Dufferin was one of the cleverest of this tribe. How cleverly 
did ho appeal to the Muslim grandees, to their pride, with a view to 
enlist their help in consolidating the position of the “external authority” 
in India I 

“In any event, be assured, Gentlemen, that I highly value those marks of 
sympathy and approbation which you have been pleased to express in regard to the 
|rennral administration of the country. Descended as you are from those who 
formerly occupied such a commanding position in India, you are cxi'cptlonally able 
to understand the responsibility attaching to those who rule.” 

His appeal did not take a long time to bear fruit. Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan hastened to show that he and his class in India 

, could not be ignored in the schome of things that the 
res ons© to ”the* Congress was trying to build up in India. Ho did it 
*DuffoTln appeal so crudely that no body could miss its inspiration to 
have come from Lord Dufiferin's words. Or, it may ba 
that both fait themselves bound together in mutual selfishness for the 
exploitation of India’s weakness. Speaking at a meeing of brother 
grandees at the Kaiser Bagh in Lucknow (1888) he uttered words 
that were reminiscent of the days when Muslim kings ruled at Delhi. 

“We the Mahomedana are those who ruled India for six or aeven hundred 
yeara. From our hands the Government was taken by the English, la the Indian 
Government so foolish aa to suppose that in seventy years we have forgotten all our 
grandeur and alt our glory 

Thus was the conceit stirred into life by the British bureaucrat for 
his own purposes that has taken shape today in the claim put forth by the 
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Muslim League for a separate State or States in India to be carved out 
of blocks of toritorries where the Muslims happen to find themselves 
in the majority. In successive volumes of the Indian A?i?iual Heginter 
since 1936, we have tried to trace the movement of thought in the 
heart of a section in the Muslim community in India asserting their 
separateness from their neighbours and dreaming dreams of having this 
separateness given a distinct place in the future when the British 
authority will have faded out of India. In the latter part of 1938, 
from Prof. Abdul Latif, somtitirno professor of English in the Osmania 
University of Hyderabad ("Deccan), we have hu/l a picture of the 
country as a section of Muslim public men and publicists would like 
to have it drawn. Since then the Muslim League has made this scheme 
its own, and by appealing to the crudest of human feelings and the noblest 
at the same time it has been able to enlist the support of large 
bodies of Muslims to its plan of disruption. The protagonists of 
the index may have thrown overboard the lessons of Indian history in 
drawing up their ideology and disregarded the fact that Hindus and 
Muslims overlap themselves so intimately over wide areas of the 
country that without a vast exchange of population no coherent 
Muslim State or Hindu State for the matter of that can be formed 
within the unity that geography has made in this continental country 
of India. We know that history and geography have many times lost 
their appeal to human beings, and they have been disregarded in the 
pursuit of narrow conceits and ambitions. There is sage counsel yet in 
Muslim society in India that finds no virtue in the cry raised by the 

Muslim League, hut it appears to bo lost in the enthusiasm of the 

community. Venerated loaders like Maulana Hussain Ahmed Madani 
of Deohund in the United Provinces, a centre of traditional Muslim 
culture, like Mufti Kifayat Ullah of Delhi, like Khan Ahdur Ghaffar 
Khan of the North-West Frontier Province, to name a few names, are 
ranged against the unwisdom implicit in the Muslim League cry. But 
their protests sound like cries in the wilderness. 

A section in the leadership of the Indian National Congress 

represented by Mr. Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, sometime Chief 
Minister in Madras, appears to have accepted the 
Evolution ol the position that the demands put forward by the Muslim 
separatist idea League cannot bo rejected with safety to the cause 

of Nationalism that the Congress claims to represent. 
When the Cripps Mission came to India with proposals for an 
Indian Union with right of secession promised to IJnits, Mr. Eaja- 
gopalachari had tried hard to have these accepted. He got defeated, 
and resigned from the Congress. For about two years be appeared 
to be ploughing a lonely furrow, 

Gandhiji and members of the Working Committee of the Congress 
were put behind prison bars having registered their opposition to the 
Mr. Rajagopala- Cripps Plan and all that it had stood for. Even 

Chari pertsuadea during their absence when India appeared to be bereft 

OandhlJI to accept of all leadership, Mr. Rajagopalachari was found 
making no headway with his propaganda. His contact 
with the Governor-General, his wooing of the President of the All- 
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India Muslim League, appeared to have bornts no fruit. And politically-minded 
people in India appeared to rest satisfied with the failure of Mr. 
Rajagogalachari’s attempts to appease the leadership of the League. 
Mahatma Gandhi was released in the second week of May, 1944. 
We have described above how he tried to retrieve the position with 
the help of Mr, G<'lder, and how he failed. This happened during 
certain days in July, 1944. Coincident with the Gandhi-Gelder nego¬ 
tiations, which were carried on in full viev of the public, there W('re 
certain negotiations that Mr. Rajagopa!achari had beenc arrying on 
with Mr* Jinnah. These also had failed. And the former regarded that the 
time was opportune to explain the causes of this fnilure. The public 
would not have been troubled if the Madras leader had related the 
story of his own failure. But they were startled to find that Mr. 
Rajagopalachari had the endorsement of Mahatma Gandhi to the 
terms that he had offered to Mr. Jinnah as a '‘basis for settlement’’ of 
the differences that stood between the Congress and the League. 
This endorsement was received as far back as March, 1943, when 
Gandhiji had been recovering from the effects of the “capacity fast” 
for 21 days he had under-taken in the middle of February, 1943. 
Thus for more than sixteen months Mr. Bajugopalachaii had with 
him this endorsement How he secured it during the time when 
Gandhiji was more than ill, we will, perhaps, never know. What 

new arguments did he advance to persuade Gandhiji to accept a 
proposal that had been regarded as disastrous to the cause of India’s 
Iroodom and to her position in the comity of modern nations, we 

have not been told. The months since Mr. Rajagopalachari published 
( July, 10, 1944 ) his "Basis for Settlement” have not shown that 
even Gandhiji s endorsement has been able to reconcile the general 
body of politically-minded people in India to tliis idea of division of 
their country ; it has not added to the number of men and women 
who are prepared to endorso this deal with tljo leaders of the League. 
>or sixteenth months Mr Rajagoi alnehaii bus had occi*bion to discuss 
mutters with representatives of vaiious ehades of opinion in India to 
remove the political deadlock. Wo have yet to know that ho told 
any one of them of this endorsement by Gandhiji of his offer to 
Mr. Jinnah. This secrecy has not gained him any advantage ; it has 
on the other hand antagonised people who would, perhaps, have 
given it greater consideration if the thing had been done above 
board. This secrecy has created an instinctive repulsion against the 
uso of the name of a venerated man for the pursuit of 

a political deal And it has to be recorded with regret that this 

repulsion has been touching Gandhiji’s prestige as an elder statesman 
of India in whose hands the political future of the country could be 
unhesitatingly left. It hug long been felt that Gandhiji has ceased 
to be an individual, that he cannot endorse or reject any proposal in 
his individual capacity ; that before he did either of these he is 
expected to take counsel even with his bnown opj^onents. In the 
present instance he did loss than this; and when the people’s mind 
was perturbed over the outcome of his ‘capacity fast”, and ho was 
known to be less than his normal self, his counter-signature was 
given to a plan which the majority in India, not confined to any 
particular sect or community, regarded as a sacrilege, outraging the 
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deepest sentiments of hundreds of millions and as hurting the most 
intimate of their material interests. 

Those were the feelings that were at the back of the bitterness 
of the criticism tliat met the news of Gandbiji’s endorsement of the 
Eajagopalachari formula. Gandhiji could only plead 
Uajfijt-Jinnah that lie should be trusted not to consciously tolerate 

IrreBponsIhlllty injury to any interest in the country. He did not 

try to argue his case. Did he ask Bajaji why should 
ho feel that Mr. Jinnah’s whs the only interest that deserved consi¬ 
deration in India, who should bo the other person, or persons who shjuld be 
called upon to satisfy or could satisfy all the demands of all the 
minority interests—communal, racial, social, economic, linguistic—that 
have been clamouring for satisfaction from every part of India, from 
many hitherto unheard of corners of the country ? Gandhiji tried to 
simplify tho issue by saying that Mr. Jinnali’s claim for separate 
States in India was identical to the demand for tho partition of 
ancestral property liy a brother or brothers. How is that brother to 
be treated or is treated in social life who refu-^es to consider the 
interest of his otlu^r brothers, major or minor ? Mr. Jinnah has 
never cared to fit his plan of division into the geniral scheme that 
concerned all the interests hi thr, country, to n concile Ids claims with those 
of otliers. Id)r twenty one dayt* from September 9 to September 29 ( 1944 ) 
Gandhiji arid I^lr. Jinnah held almost daily discussions ; they wrote 
letters to each otlier, siimnuirising these, seeking clarification on various 
points. Almost tho whole cf this correspondence has been reprinted 
in book form Nowhere do wo find Mr. Jinnah prepared to apply 
his mind to the stJution of the complex problems that have grown 
out of his x’ftJ’t^cular claim. He appeared to be unconscious that for 
the satisfaction of his own claim the map of the whole country will 
have to be re-drawn, that many of the old land-marks will have to 
be erased and many new ones put up, that vast exchanges of popu¬ 
lations will have to bo arrang h1 for, wrenching up by tho roots many 
traditions round which the hearts of men and women have woven 
many patterns of common life. Nowhore did he sliow that he was 
over troubled by thoughts of these complications. He appeared to be 
satisfied that ho hiul at long last an opportunity to press for tho 
recognition of the "fundamentals’' of the Lahore ( 1940 ) Besolution of 
the Muslim League, appeared to be satisfied with bis role as negotia¬ 
tor of equal status with Gandhiji, appeared to gloat over the fact 
that at .'ong last circumstances have forced Gandhiji to come to his house 
in a suppliant mood. 

That we a ’*0 nob far wrong in what we have said as to Mr. 
Jlnnah’fl indifference to other interests except his own, came out 
Gandhi prominently in his reply dated September 17 to a 

challengen the letter from Gandhiji s of September 15. This particular 

"two nations" letter occupied the central position in the series ; it 

theory focussed all the doubts that assailed his mind as 

Gandhiji came face to face with tho complexities raised by Mr. Jinnah'e 
crude presentation of his demands. It is best to reproduce the part of 
it that is most relevant to the issue. 

"You muRt admit that the Keeoliition ( I,shore) Itself makes no reference to 
the ‘two Dations' theory.1 find no parallel in history for a body of couverta 
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and their deicendante claiming to be a nation apart from the TBiint Mrcl;. If India 
was one nation before the advent of lelam, it must remain one in spite of the change 
of faith of a very large body of her children. 

“You seem to have introduced a new test of nationhood. If I accept it I 
would have to aubacribe to many more claima and face an inioluble problem.” 

The more important part of the letter was that where Gandhiji 
addressed 15 questions to be clarified with regard to the “Pakistan” 
claim. Number 6 and sub-sections of Number 15 and the replies 
thereto showed how Mr. Jinnah did not recognize any interest but his 
own that has the right to have a say in making the changes to 
satisfy the conditions of his demands. 

Gandhiji’b Questions 

(6) Are the conatituenta in the two Zones to constitute ‘independent Btatea/’ 
an undefined number in each Zone ? 

(15) (a) Are the people in the regions falling under the plan 
Gandhiji’s to have any voice in the matter of separation and, if so, how is it 
questions & to be ascertained ? 

Mr. Jinnah’s (c) There are many groups of Muslims who have conti- 

repliea nuously cxpreaeed dissent from the policy of the League. While 

1 am prepared to accept the preponderating Influence and posi¬ 
tion of the League and have approached you for that very reason, is it not our joint 
duty to remove their doubts and carry them with us by making them feel that they 
and their supporters have not been practically disenfranchized ? 

(d) Does not this lead to placing the resolution of the League before the people 
of the Zones concerned as a whole for acceptance ? 

Mr. Jinnah’s Replies 

(b) No. They will form units of Pakistan. 

15(a) Does not arise by way of clarification. 

(c) The Muslim League is the only authoritative and representative organi¬ 
zation of Muslim India. 

(d) No. Bee answer (c). 

In his negotiations with Gandhiji Mr. Jinnah avoided to present 
a full picture of the country as it would emerge out of the operation 
tablo, out of the process of vivisection. Gandhiji also 
^**ereate«^more°” ^ direct^ manner. Uo 

complications 'was already alarmed with Mr. Jinnab’s “argument.*' He 
knew and Mr, Jinnah knew also that in the “dream" 
scheme of Pakistan, in the Muslim “Zones”, there were elements which 
by the definition of the Lahore Resolution could not be included in it. 
To take a concrete case, that of the Punjab. Except in the North and 
Western districts of the Province, there was no “geographically conti¬ 
guous units” where “the Muslims are in a majority.” The same holds 
good in the case of Sind. Only in the North-West Frontier Province 
and in Boluchistan can the “fundamental principles” of the Muslim 
League Resolution be applied. So far as the “Eastern Zone” is 
concerned, the distribution of the population of the Hindu and Muslim 
population, takes away much of the value of the “Eastern Pakistan*' of 
the League enthusiasts. The whole of Burdwan Division and parts of the 
Rajshahi and Presidency Divisions are continuous areas where the Hindus 
are in a majority ; Calcutta is overwhelmingly Hindu. Except the district of 
Sylhet the Province of Assam is a Hindu majority area But the 

geo-politicians of the Muslim League make no secret of their ambition 
that the Provinces of Bengal and Assam, as these are at present 
constituted, should form “Units" of Eastern Pakistan. We would be 
doing injustice to Mr. Jinnah's cleverDess as a politician if we believed 
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; that; he was not aware of these difficulties. Therefore did he try to 
evade the prolongation of the argument when Gandhiji asked him the 
Question No. 6 in the letter dated September 15 (1944). It is to the 
same realization that we trace his refuBal to accept Mr. Rajagopalachari's 
‘Basis for Settlement’’conveyed to him in a letter dated Now Delhi, 
April 8, 1944. 

In the last volume of the Annual Begisfer (P. Ill) we reproduced 
this document. For facility of ready reference the readers of this 

study can conveniently turn to P. 129 of the nresent 

Rajagopalacliarl volume. In clause 6 of this document it is said that “the 

formula terms will be binding only in the case of transfer 

by Britain of full power and responsibility for 
the governance of India.” In persuading Britain to agree to this transfer 
the Muslim League, according to clause 1 of the document, should 

endorse “the Indian demand for indep mdonco and will co-operate with 
the Congress in the formation of a Provisional interim government for 
the transitional period.” In clause 2 is to be found the operative 

part of what is to b«i done to give 'body” to the Muslim League 

Resolution (1940). A Commission will be appointed for 


“Demarcating contigunus districts in the north west and eait of India, 
wherein the Muslim population ia in ahsolnte mfljority (In the League reBolutions 
the word uaed was “majority” unqiialified). In ihe areaa thua demarcated, a 
plebiscite of all the InhahitantH, held on the hfiBia of ailult BnlTiape or other 
practicable franchise, ahall ultimately decide the issue of separation from 
Hindusthan.” 


We know from a letter dated April 17 (1944) written to Mr. 

Jinnab by Mr. Rajagopalacbari that the former did not “approve of 
the terms.” It appears* that the latter bad been 
Mr. Jlunah could pressing on the League leader to personally endorse 
"^udorafTit ^ hi® formula, Mr. Jiunah found himself unable to 
promise anything more than ‘place” Mr. Rajagopala- 
ebari’s formula before the Working Committee of the Muslim League; 
he wrote that he “could not personally take the responsibility of accept¬ 
ing or rejecting it”. This attitude was in contrast to Gandhiji’s who 
accepted the Rajagopalacbari formula without consultation with members 
of the Working Committee of which he claimed to be the “adviser”. 
Thereby he created difficulties for himself and for them also- Writing 
at the end of 1945, six months after the release of the members of 
the Congress Committee, after they have had occasion to meet in conclave 
once or twice, neither the Committee nor individual members of it 
have given their public support to the Rajagopalacbari formula or 
Gandhiji’s endorsement of it ; they have avoided any reference to this 
episode. The Indian Press has interpreted it as an unspoken criticism 
or condemnation of this appeasement or attempt at appeasement of 
the dangerous policy of the Muslim League. It is significant also that 
Gandhiji has not once during these months opened his lips on this 
topic. He has been maintaining a studied silence that is significant in 
more senses than one. Since the failure of his negotiations with Mr. 
Jinnah he appears to have accepted the position that things must be 
allowed to get worse before they can get better; League crudity and 
narrowness must be allowed time to work themselves out. 
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Now to revert to the consideration given to the Rajngf palachari 
formula by the leader of the League and his Working Committee. 

This was done at a meeting of the Committee held 
Gandhiji writes at Lahore on July 29 (1944). Previous to it Gandhiji 
to Jlnnsh written to Mr. Jinnah cn July 17 to meet him 

whenever the latter chose. The letter expressed the 
sensitiveness of the writ-r to the developments of politics in India, 
to the evil of the estrangement that the policy of the League has 
been extending over India. The letter was written in Guzerati, the 

common mother tongue of Gandhiji and Mr Jinnah. It and the reply 
to it showed that the former was a sentiment vliet and the latter a 
realist. We share Gandhiji’s letter with our readers. 

“Dilkush” 

Brother Jinnah, Panchgani, July 17. 

There was a day when 1 could induce you to Bv»euk in the motlier ton||i;ue, 
Today 1 take courage to write to you in the san e lajtguage. 1 had Invited 
you to meet me while I was in jail. 1 liave not written to you aince my 
release. But today my heart saya that I should write to yon. We will meet 
whenever you choose. Don’t ngard me as thf en' my of IhIriu or of the 
Mui'lims of this country. I am the frieiul anti servant of not only yourself but 
of the whole world. Do not dis'^opoiiit toe. 

I am enclosii g herewi h a trauBlation of I is 1. tier in Drdn. 

Your Brother 
Gandhi 

To fchis letter Mr. Jinnah replied in language that lacked the 
warmth and cordiality of Gandhiji’s letter. The older man should have 
been warned that he was dealing with a customer 
Mr. JInnah'a who did not allow sentiment or the memory of old 

reply relations to stand in the way of pressing for his 

p )und of flesh. This is a now type of leadership to 
which we in India must get habituated. Mr. Jinnah’s reply v. ts as follows. 

fl. R. “Queen Elizab* th” 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, Hrinagar, Kashmir 

24th July, 1944. 

I received your letter dated July 17 here on July 22. and I thank you 
for it. 

I uball be glad to receive you at my house in Bomh.iy on my return which 
will probably be about the middle of August. By that time 1 hope that you 
will hav<i recuperated your health fully and will be returning to Bombay. I 
would like to say nothing more till we mcot. 

I am very pleased to read in the PresB that you are making very good 
progress, and 1 hope that you will soon be all right. 

Your Bincerely 
M. A. Jinnah 

This letfcer is a fcruor refloction of tho spiriti of Jinnah politics 
than any of the elaborato speeches that the League leader makes to 
his followers either during tho annual sessions of the 
An old episode Muslim League or to the twenty or twenty-two of 
recalled them who moot in their Working Committ »e. 

The speeches are tirades. The one made at the 29th 
July mooting was a long-drawn caricature of what Gandhiji had said 
or meant, twisting and misrHpresenting him in the pursuit of a policy 
that can but load to the creation of a civil war mind in India. 
Mr. Jinnah referred to Gandhiji s letter of more than a year back^ 
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written on May 4, 1943. A few days previous Mr. Jinnah, in course of his 
address as President of the annual session of the Muslim League, had twitted 
Gandhiji al)Out so often approaching the Governor-General, Lord Linlith¬ 
gow, with various requests with so little satisfaction ; he had asked 
why should not Gandhiji address a letter to him acknowledging his 
conversion to the idea at the back of the 1940 League resolution, 
and ho almost challenged the Government to dare withhold such a 
letter. Gandhiji had taken him at his words and addressed a letter 
which the Government refused to deliver to Mr. Jinnah. When the 
Press liad con)inented on this in rather a sarcastic manner, Mr. Jinnah 
turned round and suggested that Gandhiji’s real purpose was to get him 
involved in a quarrel with the Government. In the context of 
Gandliiji’s Panchgarii letter (July 17, 1944) there was no necessity to 
rocall this c])isodo except to poison the well of inter-communal relaMons 
in India. He gloated over the fact that Gandhiji had so often to 
seek interviews with Lord Linlithgow and Lord Wavell and to got 
snubbed for the trouble. And when ho asked his followers to draw 
lessons from l.ho consideration ho had received at the hands of the British 
bureaucracy, lie failed to ai)preciato its significance. Gandhiji’s letter was 
not dodiverod to Mr. Jinnah but its “substance” was made available 
to him. And as it did not show any change” in Gandhiji's 'heart 
IMri dinnah refused to visit Gandhiji in his prison home. 


Tht) same 
Rajagopalac.liari 

Spirit and tech¬ 
nique of 
Jinnah politics 


spirit of intransigence marked his criticism of the 
formula. He called it as “offering a shadow and a 

husk, a maimed, mutilated and moth-eaten Pakistan 
and thus trying to pass off* as having met our Pakistan 
scheme and Muslim demand.” lie did not care to 

sul)joct the formula to analysis in the light of the 

Lalioro llesolution. He objected to the procedure of a “plebiscite”, 
suggested as it had no “mention’* in the Lahore Resolution ; he characterized 
as “ridiculous ’ the proposal of “demarcating contiguous districts in the 
north-west and oast of India”, as the Lahore Resolution had only 
made mention of “geographically contiguous units” where the Muslims 
happened to he in majority. When Mr. Pazlul Huq sponsored this 

resolution at the open session of the Ijeaguo at Lahore in March, 1940, 
its framers evidently had not realized the full implications of the pro¬ 
posal they wore putting forward, that geographically contiguous units 
may not swoop into the Muslim League State or States areas where 
Hindus or Sikhs happen to predominate, as is the case in the Punjab 
and Sind, or where the Hindus predominate, as is the case in Bengal and 
Assam. They thought, perhaps, that they would be allowed to walk 

away with such areas as those happen to be included within the present 
])Oundfirios of the Provinces. As these are the creation of British policy or 
want of policy, Mr. Jinnah and his followers believed, perhaps, that 
the Britisli bureaucracy in India would not be prepared to take the 
trouble of plebiscites, but as friends and patrons of the Muslim League 
would t;: to expedite matters by leaving the territorial divisions as those 
were on the present map. The Lahore Resolution did not trouble to 
think or explain how the terrritorial changes implicit in it could be 
made to fit in with the condition of other “nations” or “peoples” 
that inhabit the country, The criticisqa to which it has been subjected 
8 
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since then, the Rajagopalachari formula that tried to give some sort of a 
shape to it, have disturbed the complacency of the League visionaries. They 
have come to realize that the “principle” on the strength of 
which they claim to divide the country may be used by other "nations” 
or "peoples” of India for the advance of their particular interests. 
Gandhiji’s letters written to Mr. Jinnah during the September (1944) 
negotiation brought this realization home to them. But they wore 
not prepared to accept the logic of their own theory of nationalism. 
If "religion” be the only corner-stone of a State, the "religion” or 
"religions” that differed from Islam has and have as much right to 
claim to build up their State or States on the foundation of the 
differences in faith and practice that characterized their life and 
distinguished them from Muslims. The marks and notes of nationalism 
in the name of which the Muslim League proposes to vivisect the 
north-western and north-eastern "Zones” of India have within them 
germs that will dissolve the Punjab and Sind, Bengal and Assam as 
the Provinces are constituted today. The Muslim League leaders have 

begun to shy at this prospect. But the forces of disruption and the 

enmities tliat they have released over India must seek expression in 
fuither estrangement between neighbours whom every other tie in life 
except religion bind together. The report of the speech, the summary of 
it, that Mr. Jinnah delivered before members of his Working Committee, 
show that he has grown aware of the difficulties in the path of his 
scheme that history and geography, economic relations and common 
life for centuries have set up. This is the significance of the language 
of personal abuse and raillery that ho used on the occasion that took 
up so largo a part of it. Having a bad case to advance and defend, Mr. 
Jinnah fell to the usual practice of lawyers of abusing his oppoHitu 
number in the leadership of the country. As wo have said before, this 
spirit will nob win him his case ; this technique of political wa)- 
fare can only lay the foundation of warring community life in India. 

Even separate States will not bo able bo divide the peoples whom 

history have brought together. Mr. Jinnah’s own life history of nationalism 
and communalism will be an episode which future generations of 
Muslims would contemplate with sorrow as the betrayal of a groat 
promise. 

We are certain in our belief that Mr. Mohammed Ali Jinnah is 

what he is in Indian politics, its spoilt child, because since his youth 

he has been potted and made much of as the rising 
India’s composite Nationalism, as the bridge 
India reconciliation between Hindus and Muslims in India, 

as the ambassador cf Hindu-Muslim union, as the 
"Muslim Gokhale”. This position acquired so easily has made his 
way smooth for political life, Hindu politicians doing everything 
possible to make his way smooth as the fighter against separatist 

feelings and conceits that lurk in his community’s heart. This has 
developed in him an arrogance that is uncommon with the Indian 
politician. Since Mr. Jinnah emerged into the leadership of the 

Muslim League and threw overboard his earlier political affiliations, he 
has ceased to have to depend on Hindu help for the advancement of 
his political ambitions. We are prepared to believe that he is 
iQoorruptible. But be is ambitious* Aud as '^separate electorates*' 
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required him to woo the Muslim voters alone, it became easier for 
him to flower into the most rabid of Muslim politicians in India of 
recent times. If the franchise arrangements had required that candi¬ 
dates to legislative honours and responsibilities would have to approach 
every voter in their constituency, irrespective of credal or colour 

differentiations, Mr. Jinnah could not have afforded to indulge in 
ribaldry at the expense of Hindus and of the Indian National Congress 
that he does at present ; the simplest of political instincts would have 
advised him to keep a decentor tongue in the cheek in his references 
to the politics and politicians of his neighbouring community. As it 
is, there is no legal hindrance to his being rabid and arrogant, and 

Mr. Jinnah would be leas than the politician that he is if he ever 
thought of imposing moral restraint on himself in his political thoughts 
and activities. His Pakistani demands, good or bad, may from certain 
points of view be regarded as less harmful than the steady stream 
of hatred that he and the members of his organization have been 

directing against the Hindus and other communities, big or small, 

that are opposed to them ideologically and politically. They do not 
appear to appreciate that for good or for evil the Muslims of India, 
Leaguers or non-Leaguers, will have to live side by side with their 
neighliours of other religious persuasions, and that the evil that they have 
been spreading at present will live after the present frenzy of unreason and 
arrogance have died. They appear to forget that the British will not 
always be here to tip the balance in their favour, that their activities 
have been sowing seeds of disruption which will sprout into the 

poison tree under the shadow of which the Hindu and the Muslim 
of India will have to live whether within common boundaries or 
without. 

Human relations are being poisoned in India, a development 
which is of far more ominous significance to the future of India 
than any politics. Distrust of one another’s sincerity 
Oath againat is abroad ; no reliance can be put on the value of 

words, spoken or written. An episode during the period 
under discussion threw light on this deterioration in 
manners. Almost simultaneously with the publication of the Baja- 
gopalachari formula there appeared in the columns of the Pioneer^ 
the Lucknow daily, a statement over the signature of Baja Maheswar 
Dayal Seth of Kotra in the United Provinces. The statement revealed 
that sometime in 1942, in September, 1942, Mr. Jinnah had proposed 
certain terms for the settlement of the political deadlock in India. 
He has since repudiated the authenticity of the story told by 
the Baia Saheb who happened to be holding at the time the position 
of General Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha. And to the 
Indian public this repudiation make the story a case of an oath 
against oath. Mr. Jinnah simply contented himself by saying that he 

had authorized no deputy of his in the Muslim League to carry on 

negotiations with Baja Maheswar Dayal Sjth, General Secretary of the 
Hindu Mahasabha The Baja Saheb, on the other hand, has given 
such df>tuled description of the circumstances and the occasion of the 
negotiations that his statement was accepted at the time as a true 
version of the affair. The only point on which he continued to 
observe secrecy was the names of the two "common” friends, both 
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holding important positions in the Muslim League organization. The 
cause of this reticence has yet to he explained. Except tlie two 
"common” friends none has gained by it—another example of secret 
diplomacy creating more complications than heli)ing to solve existing 
ones. Mr. Bajagopalachari securing Gandhiji’s endorsement of his formula 
and wooing so unsuccessfully the leader of the Muslim League, and 
keeping the whole thing secret for more than fifteen months, even 
from loaders of public opinion in India who were as anxious as he to 
help remove the obstacles in the way of building of a united front 
against the alien State in India—this was another instance of the 
betrayal of public confidence and trust. 

Since this particular statement ax^poarod in the Press, there have 
been the Gandhi-Jinnah negotiations—a failure of tlitso. In their 
Raja Maheswar context the statement of Kaja Mahoswar Eayal Seth 

Dayal Seth’s has an imxiortanco. We, therefore, share it with our 

statement readers. Here is it as it ai:>pearod in the /*. 

The x'l’npoHals made by Mr. C. Raiaj!;opalttchari for a communal Bctllemcnt with 
the approval of Mahatma Gandhi are none other than those which Mr. Jinnah him¬ 
self had proposed, and are in accordance with the famous Pakistan resolution of the 
Muslim Leaj^tie ])asKed at its Lahore session in 1940. 

I may take the public into confidence and state that the Working Committee 
of the A 1. Hindu Mahasabha in Autiust, 194‘2, apx>ointed a Special Committee to 
uey;ot\Rlc with loaders ot x)tincipa\ xmlitical x^artics and to mo\>i\ise \>\ibVic o\>iniou in 
BU\)port of the national demand. 1 was then General Secretary of the Hindu Maba- 
sabha and, on behalf of this Committee carried on negotiations with Mr. .linnab, and 
through the help of a common friend who holds a very important X't^sidon in the 
Muslim League, the following terms were offered by Mr. Jinnah for compromise : 

Mr. Jinnah’s Terms 

The leader of the Muslim League endorses the national demand for freedom as 
adumberated in the resolution of August 30, 1942, of the Working Committee of the 
A-1 Hindu Mahasabha and expresses the League’s readiness to join other parties to 
fight for and win freedom immediately, provided a settlement is reached with the 
League guaranteeing certain broad principles. In the event of sucli a Hettlemeiit being 
reached the League will co-operate in the formation of provincial composite 
govern mciits. 

The broad principles to be agreed to are that after the war : 

(a) A commission shall be appointed to mark out contiguous areas in the north¬ 
west and north-cast of India where the Muslim population is in majority. 

(N. B.—Mr. Jinnah xiersonally told Dr. Shyaroa Prasad Mookerji, * Chairman of 
the {Special Committee, when he mot him in ^September, 1942, that the majority did 
not actually moan 51 per cent. It should be more, say, 55 yier cent.) 

(b) In these two areas there shall be a universal pleliiscitc and if the majority 
of the ]>opulation vote in favour of a separate sovereign State such a State shall be 
formed. 

(c) In the event of separation Muslims shall not demand any safeguard for the 
Muslim minority in Hindustan. It will be open to the two Indias to arrange on a 
reci|>ro(*al basis safetruards for religious minorities in the respective States, 

(d) There shall be no corridor between the two Muslim areas in the north-west 
and north-east of India but the two areas shall constitute one sovereign State. 

(e) Indian States shall be left out of consideration. 

(f) A government machinery shall be provided for giving due facilities for 
transfer of xmpulation, absolutely on voluntary basis. 

So it will be seen that there is practically no change in the proposals made by 
Rujuji. 

Of course, neither I nor the Hindu Mahasabha could accept these X’roposals as 
we could not possibly be a party to any proposals for the vivisection of the country 
in any shape or form. But at the conference held by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at his 
place at Allahabad in December, 1942, which was attended among others by Mr. 
Bajagopalachari, 1 simply read out the terms offered on behalf of the League for 
liettlement and I gave a copy of it to Mr. Kaxagopalachari as well who showed it to 
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Mahatmaji during; hia 21 days’ fast in March. 194!?, and <;ot hifl approval to the 
proposal fl. 

JJajaji called rae to Delhi, on March 20, 1943, and I a^ain g:ot into touch with Mr. 
Jiniiah tliron^h another common friend holding an equally important position in the 
Lea^ijne hut, to my ^roat Hurpriae, Mr. Jinnah was unwilling to accept the terms 
which ho himself hud oH’orcd in September, ]942. 

As I\rr. -linnali has denied tliafc ho over made any such ofTor, 
one need not, Ruhject it to criticism shovvinj^ vvlier^ it is identical with 
the Ivajagoiialaehari iorrnnla and wliore not. Kaja 
OamlUiji cannot ]\i,ii,t,swar Dayal Sell) lias siii.l that, llio Hindu Alaliasabha 
on equal termu rolnsed to bo a jiarty to any siirli disinptivo proi^osal, 
and this has remained the jiosition of tho or^^aniza- 
fcion I'Vcn wJjon C-jiandhiji (mdorsed it. Wo know fcliat Dr. Ryarna 
Prasad I\ruk}ieij'’'o, i’resident of the IJindu ]\fn,h:tsni)ha, saw Gandhiji 
at Rovvnj;nim in his A.^hram, argiiorl tho matter with him, and failed 
to persuade him tliat his endorst'iiient of the Ihijaj^opalachari formula 
was liarmful to tho a1>iding interests of the people. Gandliiji appears 
to have nuvdo it a question of tho prompting of the “inner voice” 
which could not bo disregarded. Against tliis there could lie no argu- 
intMib. Tho hittorin^ss of controversy, roused by this inetliod of 
solving tlie political deadlock in the country is so deplorable that 
even (iandhip’ft leadership has come to he challenged hy increasing 
rnnnVicvs of num and women among tho pulit'uuil-miruled 
India. Expression has heon given to tiro fooling that Gundhiji is 
han(Uc:i]>pjd hy his ideal aird practice of non-viohuico to he axrplied 
to alTairs of nations ; ho cannot, therefore, be a safe negotiator with 
a irolitician tlrat iras had no such handicap. Those who remomhor 
the whole irrocoss of tho rising tempor of communal Muslinv feeling 
in the country, how from “separate electorates" as a minority right 
lias evolved tho separate State dcinaud of the Muslim League, they havo 
reason to suirport tlieir contention that tho lioaguo leadorshiir has 
bo(m exploiting one concession after another with a vi(^w to satisfy 
tlicir !Uii])itioiis at tire exirense of the interests of tire wlrol-i of Tn-iia. In 
such a game Gandhiji can ho no mati'h for tho shrewd Irai’gainor who 
is today Presid nt t/f tiro i\ruslim L-aiguo Jhit tho evil Gh-cts of 
c-.onc.ession made hy Congress loaders do not end hero. Dr. Ryama 

I’i-asad Mukherjoe, presiding over the 2Gth annual session of the All- 
India Hindu l\Iahasahha held at Dilaspur during tho last woL’k of 
Deoemhor, PJ44, expressed the feeling of exas])oi*ation of all lovers of 
India, when ho said that ‘Gandhiji’s coininitment, however, remains” 
to add to tliH (liilicultios of the future course of evont.s ; j\Ir. Jinnah 
and Iris li^Higuo followers will refuse to consider do nova the whole 
prohlc’.n of India’s constitutional reciuirements ; they will refuse to lot 
go the advantages secured under tho Ea.j igopalachari formula with 
Gaiidhiji’s endorsoinent to add strength <and plausibility to it. Tho 
suddi'.nness with which tho nows of these commitments was tlirust on 
the poi.q)le has not ixanovod tho confusion in their minds, and as tho 

y(;ar closed a mood of sullen des^iair appeared to have settled over 
India. Instead cf being directed against the seat of the disease wliich 
was tho t-jlicy of tho British Administration, tho mind of tho people 
airpoared to ho distracted by suspicion of one another’s bona JUles^ by 

resentment with tho leadership of Nationalist India as roxrresonted in 
the Indian National Congress with Gandhiji as its guide and philoso- 
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pher. Of conrflo, tliere were public nion and publicists who never let 
momentry failure to lose their sense of the reality of politics in 
India, of the evil of the influence of the ruling bureaucracy in 
encouraging and spreading dissensions amongst India’s millions. Dr, 
Syama Proaad Mukherjee tried to recall his people to this inescapable 
fact when in course of this speech he exposed the hypocrisy of 
British administrators -calling for a settlement among Indians as a 
pre-condition of their resigning their “trust” in India. 

"Separate electorate based on caste and religion has been the gift of British 
diplomacy in India. Having itself sown seeds of disruption which have grown now 
into the monstrous demand of Pakistan, the British Government with apparent 
innocence asks for united communal front as a condition precedent to fuller 
political powers.'' 

This is the un-ondiug argument between India and Britain that can 
have finis written to it only when India attains political freedom and 
Britain facilitates the process by pulling down with her 
The minorities own hands all the obstacles her administrators have 

In India placed in the way. It would he foolish to ignore the 

fact that in the heart of India's society there are ele¬ 
ments that have nursed separatist conceits and ambitions, seeking for 
opportunities to assort their claims even if this selfishness meant the 
post pent ment of the arrival of democracy and freedom. The alien State 
has allowed these to live under its patronage to be used for the defence 
of its particular interests and directed against the common interests of 
India. The maiority of our politicians and publicists have been content 
to ignore the existence of these disrupting tendencies ; many of them were 
ignorant of the presence in the minds of their neighbours of thoughts 
and ideas that were detrimental to tho general good. The alien admini¬ 
strators were driven by the law of their being to find out those centres 
of narrowness, to keep w’atch over these and to encourage or discourage 
these as it suited their policy. No country in the world can be or arc 
free from these elements of disruption ; in the heart of every society 
lurk narrowness of vision, smallness of mind, selfishness of individual or 
group desires and ambitions. It is the duty of the ruling authorities one 
in spirit with tho people, one in the conception of interests, to control 
and guide the people, to educate them by precept and practice out of such 
narrownesses. But tho State in India as we have it today, being alien to 
the spirit of the people and alien to their interests, has never felt it to be 
its duty to work for the weakening of tho elements of separatism. On 
tho other hand, it has done its best and worst to encourage these, to 
let these gather strength by direct help. The majority of us appear to 
have had no idea of their number and variety, and of the many shapes they 
assume. And because of this ignorance we are complacent with regard 
to the threat that they hold to the peace of the country and to its progress. 
In our ignoranace we think that as these are minorities, their claims should 
be met as those are met in other countries This done, we dismiss the 
difliculties created by them as due either to soma original sin in our 
society or to tho policy of the State. We have a certain feeling that 
if we had cared to devote attention to the problem as its importance 
deserved we would have been startled to find that minorities are so many 
in India and their claims are so contradictory that when we have done 
separately with each cne of them, hardly an India remains. In the 
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anguish of his heart Gandhiji had once written of this peculiar pheno¬ 
menon in the pages of his weekly, the Harijan. The article was entitled 
—“The Fiction of Majority”. A small extract from it will illustrate the 
point. He asked— 

“And who are the minorities ? They are religious, political, and social : thus 
Mussalmans (religious) ; Depressed Classes (social); Liberals (political); l^rinces 
(social), Brahmins (social); Non-Brahmins (social); Lingayats( social); 8ikhs (social ?) ; 
Christians—Protestants and Catholics (religious): Jains (social ?) ; Zemindars 
(political?). 1 have a letter from the Secretary of the All-India Shia Conference 

registering their claim for separate existence.1 have drawn no fanciful picture of 

the minorities. It is true to life. The Congress has been obliged to deal with every 
one of the groups I have mentioned. My list is not exhaustive. It is illustrative. 
It can be increased ad libitum". 

Gandhiji had at one time regarded claims made by the Muslim 
League and the vivisection of the country that these would load to as 
“sin”. The gathering momentum of communal frenzy 
The position in appears to have worked a change in his opinion in this 

the Punjab matter. Otherwise he could not have endorsed the Haja- 

gopalachari formula. But this has not brought agree¬ 
ment in the country. The Hindu Mahasabha and institutions with 
kindred purpose have been bitter in criticism ; more so are the many 
organisations amongst the Sikhs. An all-Party Hindu Conference was 
held at Lahore on August 13, 1944. All shades of political opinion 
amongst the Hindus of the Punjab wore represented at it. The proceed¬ 
ings of the Conference appear to suggest that the participants did nob 
trouble themselves about the principle or principles involved in the 
issues raised by the Muslim League demands. They were concerned with 
the shai)o of things to be in the area that is known today as the 
Punjab. Lala Brij Lai, Secretary of the Hindu Vigilant Board, gave a 
picture of it at this Conference. In terms of economic life the division 
of the Province on the basis of religion can ho understood when we 
realise that 17 districts will have a Muslim majority, 12 a Hindu-Sikh 
majority. More of the canal irrigated land would pass into the former. 
The total of such land was 1,14,57,098 acres : the 17 districts contain 
88,80,746 acres ; only 25 25.052 remaining for the 12 districts in eastern 
Punjab. The whole of the Multan and Kawalpindi Divisions and the 
Lahore Division except the district of Amritsar will go into the scheme 
of the new State. On the basis of population the picture will ho as 
follows : Of the total population of the Punjab—2,81,18,819—1,62,17,242 
are Muslims, 84,44,176 are Hindus and 37,57,401 Sikhs. In the 17 districts, 
1.23,63,669 will be Muslims, 28,23,276 will bo Hindus, and 16,83,953 
Sikhs ; in the 32 districts 56,20,800 will be Hindus, 38,53,593 will be 
Muslims and 20,73.546 wdll be Sikhs. 

Those figures show that the position of the Sikhs becomes worse 
under the Jinnah scheme of partition. They are a minority in the 17 
districts; they will be a minority in the 12 districts 
The Sikh Revolt also. This bifurcation of their strength by the Jinnah 
scheme or by the Bajagopalachari formula is a possibility 
against which almost all sections of the Sikh community have risen in 
revolt. In the All-Parties Sikh Conference held at Amritsar on August 22, 
1945, their opposition was voiced forth in no uncertain language. Sardar 
Mohan Singh, Jathedar of Akhal Takbat Sahib, “the most authoritative” 
of the pepibi^ of community life amongst the Sikhs from where “orders” 
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could 1)0 issuoJ to tliern, presided over the Conference. The first ropolution 
condom) tbo ’Rajagopalachati iormnla and its cndovst'mont by Oandbiji. 
Dj' anot.lier resolution, the demand for a Sikb State wdlb Amritsar, tVmir holy 
city as its ca})ital, to he carved out in the centre of the Vutijal) was p\it 
forth, if tlie Jinnah .sel)pni 0 of a separate iMiisliju State oj* States wore con- 
codod, Tlie Central Akali Dr'h an organization tliat under the leadership 
of Baba Kliarak Singh was * jnvaria])ly oi^poscd to tlio Akali l^irty of 
Master Tara Singli which had organised the Amritsar Conference, was no 
loss ag »inst tlio Rajagop i-lachari formula, and at a Conference liold at 
Lahore it determined to op]»»)-!e tlio Jinnali plan. A conference of the Sikli 
Communist Ikarty lield ahonr. a month later at Lalioro oxiu’essed confi¬ 
dence in Gandliiji’s Ictidorsliip in his attempts to solve the 
ITindn-IMiislini differonces. kbit tlieir lieing a party in the formative stage 
did nob ap])oar to have liad jiny weight in their cotnmuniby’s counsels. 
And the Sikli jioGtion ap])eared to ho one of hitterness hy what may 
bo (diaracterized as Iv'tfMA'al ] \ Gandhiji ju-t as morn than throe years 
ago. during Sir Staffoivd Crijijis’ ^lission ( March-April, 11)12), they liad 
felt towards British liolicy. In course of a ‘‘Draft Declaration’’ issued in 
the name of a Sikh All-Parties Committee the feeling of outrage to moral 
prestige a»ki injury to material interests had been expressed in the following 
word'^i ; 

“Ever since the Britieh advent onr community hne fought for England in 
every hnttle-field of the Eni]>ire and Ibis ia onr reward tlnit our positioii in the 
Punjab which Krigland i»ron)iKed to hold in trnsu and in which we occii]»ied a 
])redominanl [lowition, has been finally licpjidated.’' 

Caridhiji’s acceptance of Mr. dinnah’s d(?mand for the division ol 
the country to accommodate his State or States wIk.to the Alusliraa 
would bo in a majority has revived in tlieir minds 

Their 8 cli<.itio of si'iiarale K al.) fur tlio Siklis. 

‘ ' puujab ** CriiT'S' tlioy v.'cio Vi'iiorfcod to liavo 

proscnt(Ml a sebenui for tlie division or redistribution of 
tbe Punjab distri(jbs with a view to make it I’ossildo for them to have 

their desire fnllilled and tlieir fears removed ]ii that sclieme they recalled 

tlio present generation to tlio fact tluib “tbe Piinjal) proper {*\tendod 
11 ]) to tbe lianks of the dlielum’', tliat it was Alabaraja Ibinjit Singh that 
added tbn trans-dhekim area, tlie di'^triets of Jbaug anrl Multan, which 
hy their lieavy concentration of Alusliin population contrilfuted towards 
making the Muslims the majority community that they are today in 
the Punjab. Tiiis liistory of a hundred \ears back appears to suggest 

tliat in the Sikh sehuine the two districts w^ould have no place in the 
Punjab of tlio future. To fully understand the trend of their mind 
the following from tlvdr memorandum to Sir Stafford Criiips is reveal¬ 
ing. It shows that as a reaction to Mr. dinnali’s disruiitionist tactics, 
tlie Sikh could go one h itter. They were for a State in India, India, 
one, whole and indivisible. But if ATr- Jinnah is allowed to have his 
way, tlu‘ r<thlh, the Sikh religious-nation, must bo secure in the 
possession of its own State. Sometliing more they proposed in tlieir 
Mmnorandiim. With tlie elimination of tlio Jhang and Multan districts 
from the J’urijah the Muslim position in the Province from the Jholum to 
Delhi would 1)0 tliat of a minority. Mu.slims 82,88,000 ; Sikhs, Hindus 
and others—93,48,000. From the heundary of Delhi to the river Ravi, 
the ))osition would bo the same. Muslims—4o,05,000; Sikhs, Hindus and 
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others—76,46,000. If the population of the Sikh States of Patiala, 
Nabha, Jhind, Kapurthala and Faridkote—26,00,000—are added to these 
the ratio oi the Muslim population is further reduced, they being only 
20 per cent in these States. 

The facts stated above and the claims built thereon by the Sikh leaders 
would require the re-drawing of the map not only of the Punjab but 
of every Province in India. To persuade the people 
caujrtMn^fu* accept such a major operation in the body politic, 

logic fbe Muslim League politicians have neither the vision 
nor the sense of reality. They expect to be allowed 
to walk away with areas that have a majority of Hindus and Sikhs as 
the case may be on the plea that in the British-constituted Provinces there 
are some where they happen to be in a majority. They protend not 
to understand that as they do not desire to be in a Federal State 
where the Muslims will happen to be in a minority, so may Hindus, 
Sikhs and others object to live in a State or States where the Muslims 
will happen to be in a majority. They have no reasoned reply to this 
contention of the Sikhs and Hindus in the Punjab, of the Hindus in 
Bengal, of the 27 to 30 per cent of the Hindus in Sind. This 
particular scheme has proved that the difficulties inherent in the consti¬ 
tution of States in India on the basis of religion opens out possi¬ 
bilities of division of the country that even the Muslim League 
enthusiasts have begun to jibe at. This is the reason why Mr. Jinnah 
tried to dismiss the Kajagopalachari formula as a caricature of their 
Lahore resolution. Evidently the League leaders and their immediate 
followers were not prepared that vast areas should be taken out of 
the Punjab and Bengal leaving their ^‘Pakistan" States in the North- 
Western and North-Eastern “Zones” of India such truncated affairs. 
They appeared to have got more perturbed as the various schools of thought 
and political parties began to analyse the implications of the League 
resolution. 

Of these the Communist Party in India appear to have tried to 
build up a scheme inspired by the example and experiences of the 
Bolshevik Party of Russia whose leaders captured political 
Communist power in the country and organized the Union of Soviet 

solution Socialist Republics, U. S. S. R., as it is more popularly 

known. The doctrine of nationality was defined and 
amplified, and each unit of the many nationalities was secured its au¬ 
tonomy, although these were inhabiting the Union from the Baltic Sea to 
the Pacific Ocean, occupying almost half the eastern part of the continent of 
Europe and the whole of the northern half of Asia. A geography of 
the Soviet Union can give us the following information. 

“The U. S. B. R, first came to consist of seven Constituent ‘Union Republics.’ 
They were Russia, White Russia, Ukraine, Turkmenistan, Tajikistan, Ujoekistan 
and a Transcaucasian Federated Soviet Socialist Republic, comprising of Armenia, 
Georgia, and Ajerbaijan, three 'Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics. The Auto¬ 
nomous Kepubiics uiere altogether sixteen in number, and the Mational Regions 
seventeen. Within the seven Union Republics were other divisions, Autonomous 
Areas and hiatiooal Districts.*’ 

This quotation does noti however, indicate the complexities of the 
problem that the Soviet Union has attempted to solve. The Soviet experi- 
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ment being only of a period of about 30 years, we can 
Soviet Union and only hope that it has solved for as long a time as is 
its experience humanly possible the intractable problems raised by 
diversities of race, colour, religion, culture and economic 
inequalities—the few mental and material explosives that have been dis¬ 
rupting and re-making human society since immemorial times. We sum¬ 
marize from an article by an Indian author, Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjee, 
Head of the Department of History in the University of Lucknow, the 
relevant facts and ideas of this experiment which will enable our readers to 
get a background of their own i)roblem as it has been disturbing all their 
conceptions of democracy and the norms and forms of State life. The U S. 
S. B. has began its life with the declaration which in the words of the 
present leader of the Communist Party in Russia, M. Stalin, may be expressed 
as: “The Soviet State is a multi-national State.” It comprised a popula¬ 
tion that was nearer 200 millious than 170 ; it has 180 different nationalities, 
157 languages, 11 National Republics and 22 Autonomous Republics. The 
Union, the Federation, that we have at present has grown l)y degrees and 
stages into its “present status as an integral State”, beginning with 
“eleven National Republics” called the “Constituent Union Republics.” 
These came together as “Sovereign States with the full rights of sovereign¬ 
ty retained by each jealously and intact’'—including the important right 
to secede. This right is not, however, allowed as “a general right'’to the 
other States of the Union. It is not granted to any of the 22 Antonomous 


Republics nor to any of the numerous other antonomous formations — 
Provinces, Na^^^pnal Circuits, National Districts and other racial groups. 

' a'<‘'caum,o,Ute Mukherjee quoted from StaliD’s addroBs 
this riuiiv ^ • do November 14, 1930, indicating 

on the^now Soviet coustitution mV 

de limiting factors. followmg ex • ^ ,^oe the^ Laimre^^-„„ the 

which our “"«« “«)^®a“®thrDeclarat'ionofthe Churchill Government 
Mushni gt^£ford Crippa in Maroh, 1942. 

made through Sir S . , „ ... .j,. u 8. B.B. that wanU toaeoede 

. . there ia not a aingle Republic in the U. B. b. 

from.the'u. S.^S. B.”^ raise the queatlon of aeceding 

from the U:'S. S. surrounded on all aldea b, Boviet BepubUca and Begione ; 

...IIbop. to Ih* 

£rcs.rSaSSi„toiutoto..itobto." 

It is a long quotation, bnt its disposal of the 

.XV‘.mri»llj determined natural division of labour, the economic 
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diTiiion of Iftboui, between the veriouB Begioni end Bepublice of our Fedeietion” 
cannot be ignored. 

*‘For inetance, the North supplied the South and East with textiles; the South 
and East supply the North with cotton, fuel and so forth. The division of labour 
thus established between the regions cannot be eliminated by a 
stroke of the pen : it has been created historically by the whole 
course of economic development of the Federation. And this 
division of labour which renders the full development of individual 
Eegions impossible so long as the Republics lead separate exist¬ 
ence, is obliging our Republics to knit themselves into a single economic unit. 
Thirdly, there is the fact that the principal means of communication in the Federa¬ 
tion which are the nerve and backbone of any possible Union, constitute a single 
system. It goes without saying that the means of communication cannot be l^ft in 
a divided Btate in the hands o^ and subordinate to, the interests of the individual 
Republics ; for that would convert the main nerve of economic life—Transport—into 
a conglomeration of separate parts utilized without regard to a plan. This circum¬ 
stance also induces the Republics to favour amalgamation into a single h^tate. 
Finally there is the meagreness of our financial resources. 

These quotations indicate the material causes that have forced 
Soviet leadership to build up a centralized State over an area that covers 
almost half of Euro-Asia. But men and 

''CuUnral autonomy women do not live by bread alone. They require 

of communities mental food that is supplied by inherited traditions, 

vital matters that fall under one or other of the 
categories—Race, Religion and Language. In the Soviet State the men 
and women of the many races and creeds, speaking 157 different languages, 
find satisfaction and self-respect under the scheme of "The Cultural 
Autonomy of Communities", to use Stalin’s expressive words. It secures to 
them 

“.their Native Schools, Courts, Administration and Government bodies 

recruited principally from among the native peoples. Such an autonomy is incon¬ 
ceivable wiihnut the widespread organisation of local schools, without the creation of 
courts, administrative bodies, organs of Government etc., recruited from among 
people acquainted with the life and language of the population. But to conduct the 
schools, the courts, the administration and organs of Government in the native 
language means precisely putting Soviet autonomy into practice.”—(Stalin’s Kampf^ 
P. 195). 

Stalin's presentation of the case, as in the above extract, has to 
be filled up with more intimate details. Dr. Mukherjee supplies these 
lllustratlDg this 8-® follows : Every community will be entitled to the 
‘ auionomy” for proflorvation and promotion of those maimers, customs 
the solution of or personal laws which give expression to its racial 
Indta’a problem individuality. Similarly, it goes without saying that 
every community will be free to cultivate and foster its own language 
and mother tongue which must be used as the medium of instruction for its 
children. The religious protection of a community is an established right 
in every civilized state. The problem of religious protection is not con¬ 
fined to communities. It is as much needed within a community by its 
different sects. The larger a community the greater will be its internal 
differences in regard to religious views, giving rise to different schools of 
doctrines and sects, based on different practices calling for their protect¬ 
ion. The Muslim League brief would have had a more responsive 
hearing it had been prepared with an eye to the totality of Indian life 
characterized by many differences and diversities that have got to be 
reconciled by respect and consideration shown to every one of these. As 
it is, the Indian world is being treated to an exhibition of narrowness io 
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the League demand, unconcerned with how it can be fit into the general 
scheme of things. The Communist Party of India has not also tried 
to show a way in this line. It has contented itself with propagandising 
its slogan—Congress and League Unit 3 —with a view to presenting a 
'united front’ against British imperialism. It has asked the Congress 
to recognize that “Pakistan” represents the freedom urge of the Indian 
Muslims ; it appears to be dimly aware that there are innumerable 
communities, classes, tribes and groups in India’s continental space that 
are disturbed by the same “urge”, and that they have been trying to give 
voice to it and will in the fullness of time do so in as full-throated a manner 
as the Muslims have been afforded the opportunity by British policy* The 
Party has not indicated how these units will be held together if the Muslim 
League is to have its way. 

British administrators may appear to feel that one dissident voice 
has been enough to halt India’s progress towards the full development 
of democratic freedom in India. The more narrow-visioned among them 
may rest satisfied with this work. But the more far-seeing have seen 
to it that there should be other dissidents kept in reserve to be thrust into 
view as occasion required. We have quoted from Gandhiji’s article the 
number and nature of the minority interests that are clamant for 
recognition as separate and autonomous units in India’s social and 
constitutional system. The list is illustrative as Gandhiji has said ; 

to make it exhaustive a few hundred names will 
tiitors dliilvow ^ place in it, making a jig-saw maze of 

responsibility ^*^6 Indian scene. British administrators, so far as we 
can understand their policy, are not prepared to take 
a hand in the solving of this difficult problem of inter-communal or inter¬ 
group relations in India. This attitude shows that they have remained 
both in spirit and in action alien to India; by making the "commu¬ 
nal problem” a concern of the subject population alone to wrangle about 
and fight around in which they proposed to maintain an aloof atti¬ 
tude of insincere disinterestedness, they but add to the bitterness of the 
controversy between India and Britain, strengthening the suspicion of 
their hoiiafide in Indian affairs and making it as wide as the whole 
country. Even after six months of Gandhiji s persuasion. Lord Wavell 
has not found it possible to play a more helpful hand than his 
predecessor in office. In his letter dated August 15, 1944, His Excellency 
repeated the Linlithgow apologia, the same insistence on conditions that 
would "ensure the fulfilment of their (the Government’s) duty to safe¬ 
guard the interests of the racial and religious minorities and the 
depressed classes and their treaty obligations to the Indian States.’* 
Any transitional Government to succeed must be preceded by '^agrae- 
ment in principle.’ 

“between Hindus and Muslims and all important elements as to the method by 
which the new constitution should be framed. The agreement is a matter for Indians 
themselves. {Italics ours). Until the Indian leaders can come closer together than 
they are now, I doubt if I myself can do anything to help. Let me remind you that 
minority problems are not easy. They are real and can be solved only by mutual 
compromise and tolerance.” 

One can start a controversy by asking the question—apart from the 
natural differences that divide class and community in every country 
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Contribution of 'World, as these do in India, has not State 

other partiee to policy in India had something to do to irritate these 
the solution of into new shapes, to make these intractable to h'uman 

the probiera reason as these appear to have done in India ? As 

we do not expect British administrators to own up their responsibility 
in the master and repent of it, we do not propose to follow it further 
in the present study. We have seen how Indian public men, 
Gandhiji and Mr. Bajagopalachari for instance, have tried to straighten 
out the tangle twisted ever more by British policy ; wo have seen 
how the Communist Party of India have plied their ’prentice Lands 
in it, drawing inspiration from the example of their spiritual homo, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Their acceptance of the 
Muslim League brief does not appear to have in any way softened 
the rigidity of the attitude of that organization. The “Scheduled 
Castes” of India, organized in the All-India Depressed Castes Federation, 
under the leadership of Dr. Bhim Rao Ambedkar, a member of 
Lord Wavell’s Executive Council, have not been more helpful than 
imitating the heroics of the League leaders, hurling the thunders that 
have a familiar ring to us. We fully recognize that these castes and 
tribes have reason on their side when they rebel against the social 
disabilities of which they have been victims at the hands of Hindu 
society. We do not know that the State in India now or before has 
ever tried to take this injustice by the neck and wring the life out 
of it. Following other ideas of the duties and functions of the State, 
it had left to society to solve problems like what we know today 
as untouchability and other kindred injustices to be found in Hindu, 
Muslim and Christian communities in India. Saints and sages in 
different parts of India have striven to point out ways through the 
help of spiritual ministration. But they have not been able to break 
through the ideals of social conduct based on the belief in Karma, 
Kismet or pre-destination. And more than sixty or seventy millions are 
there in India who are socially degraded and economically poor. Every 
community, Hindu, Muslim and Christians, have these outcastes in 
their midst. The Hindus being in the majority have their story of 
social degradation more blazoned forth than of their neighbouring 
communities. Social reformers since Ram Mohun Roy to Mahatma 
Gandhi have been breaking their beads against the walls that Hindu 
society has raised between man and man, between class and class, 
and tribe and tribe. Rebels like Dr. Ambedkar have rung this shame 
throughout the world. During the last decade or so we have been 
hearing of Momins and Ansars in Muslim society who have grievances 
against their higher classes as deeply felt as any that have been 
uttered by “Scheduled castes" leaders. Hindu and Muslim “o'utcastes” 
have begun to assert their claims to recognition in any scheme of 
political reconstruction that may be undertaken in the country. They 
have come to feel that in the modern world, saintly life and sage 
advice do not influence the seat of authority which has departed from 
society to the State, that it is organized classes or parties that can 
bend the ruling classes to recognize and reform injustices, social, 
economic and political. This is the meaning of the words that Dr. 
Ambedkar uttered when he was addressing his party members of 
Madras on September 24, 1944. It was during this tour that ba 
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ohalloDged the authority of the Vedas, of the Upauishads, of the Gita 
to act as guides to human conduct ; in speeches made during this 
tour ho challenged the wisdom of social legislators like Manu whose 
polity was held responsible for the degradation and shame of millions 
of men and women who have had the misfortune of being born in 
Hindu society. And it was at this particular meeting that Dr. 
Ambedkar laid down the platform of his party, claiming a place in 
the inheritance of Swaraj, a share in the “sovereign power" that 
appeared to be slipping from British hands. 

".1 should like to eerve a notice upon them that the Bwaiaj Government 

muRt boa Government in whudi the Hindun, the MuBlims and the Scheduled Castes 
will be heirs to sovereign power. *’ 

*'.We shall never allow a Swaraj Government to come into existence in 

which we have no place, in which we have no power. We shall do anything to 
achieve this object. There will he no limit to our sacrifice. There will be no limit 
to the sanctioiis that we may use. Ihe constitution must be a tripartite constitution, 
a constitution in which the Jlindus, the Scheduled Castes and the Muslinis will have 
equal place and equal authority- H you want freedom you have to accept these terms. 
It you don’t accept the«e terms, you will not get your freedom. If you don’t get 
freedom the blame will bo entirely on your shoulders not on ours. Make no mistake 
about this.” 

Thoso who for yoars have had experience of Jinnah politics do 
not find anything new in the spirit of those words. They have 
a certain feeling that these brave words would have 
Non-Party Leaders* no application on the people who have in their hands 
Conference the reins of political power over India. Dr. Ambedkar 

has shown that it is easier to bargain with the 
Indian than with the Britisher. Therefore he and his predecessor in 
parochial politics, Mr. Mahommed Ali Jinnah, cannot ho expected to 
take part in the struggle for Swaraj; their names will live in history 
as unconscious instruments of the imperialist policy that thrives on 
disunity in India. Their strength being derived from British encour¬ 
agement in its initial stage?, they can only play the part of obs¬ 
tructionists. During the months under review they have shown that 
they have no more helpful a part to play than this And between 
British policy of anxious holplossness as exposed by Lord Wavell, and 
the intransigence of Mr. Jinnah and Dr. Ambedkar, they have managed 
to produce a deadlock in Indian politics out of which there appears 
to be no way. Like drowning men catching at any straw the Non- 
Party Loaders’ Conference leapt forward to ease the situation. Its 
Standing Committee decided to appoint a Committee “to suggest a 
solution of the communal and political problems” in India. The 
“basic conception” of the Committee was to lift the discussion of 
these problems from “the partisan level to the scientific and judicial 
level." The Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru is President of this 
organization, and he was authorized to appoint members of the 
Committee and announce their names in due course- At a Press 
Conference (November 19, 1944) he described the genesis of this idea 
of his and how it had secured from Gandhiji promise of co-operation. 
As the result proved, this consultation with the latter led to Mr. 
Jinnah and Dr. Ambedkar non-co-operating with the Committee’s work. 
The former appears to have been ruffled by the fact that Sir Tej 
Bahadur Bapru had not cared to share his idea with the League leader 
at the time that he had done with Gandhiji ; this discrimination be 
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resented, and, therefore, did he refuse to co-operate in any way with the 
Committee set up by the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference ; he appeared to 
treat it as a conspiracy hatched by the opponents of his politics in the guise 
of impartiality. Sir Tej appeared to have been prepared for some such 
development The Hindu Mahaaabha also non-co-operated, as well as 
the Scheduled Castes’ Federation. Still did he go ahead with his 
plan, and enlisted the services of jurists, economists, men of practical 
affairs who were not bound by any party affiliation. He worked in 
the belief that as the Committee would try to understand the views 
of each party, and ^‘act as a sort of Conciliation Board by establiohing 
contact with all parties,” the result could not be one-sided. The 
Committee would bo recommending a solution that it thought ‘'good.’’ 
Gandhiji had advised him that the members of the Committee should not 
belong to any political party or should not be persons who had committed 
themselves to any particular views since the failure of his talks with 
Mr. Jinnah. The constitution of the Committee since announced has 
tried to fulfil as far as possible this particular condition. 

The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Leaders’ Confcr^uice 
did also try to focuas public attention on the ways in which tdie 
British Government have shown its satisfaction with 
Thejr the existing deadlock in the country. Its war 

to^Government activities were going ohead with the exploitation of India's 

resources ; vast financial commitments were being made 
without submitting these to the scrutiny of the legislature ; important 
decisions were being made with regard to recruitment to the Indian 
Civil Service and the Indian Police Service; military officers were being 
employed to many civilian posts thus introducing a new spirit and 
technique into the administration of the country. In this stateiiiont 
issued on December 3 (1944) they made a special appeal to memixjrs 
of the Legislatures in the Sec. 93 Provinces whore Governors ruled 
with the help of “Advisers”—the United Provinces, Bihar, Orissa, 
Central Provinces & Berar, Madras, and Bombay—to resume their 
duties and thus put a stop to the “irresponsible and autocratic rule 
of Governors.” This they can do by helping to constitute “composite 
ministries wherever possible’’. If the majority parties in the Assemblies 
felt disinclined to form Ministries, they should observe benevolent 
neutrality if minority parties could coalesce and form “temporary 
expedient” Ministries. We do not understand what good these 
Ministries could have done to the people ; they could have only 
supplied a facade of respectability to the irresponsible authority exercised 
by the Governor and the permanent officialdom. They would have 
enabled Mr. Leopold Amery to propagandize the pretence that there 
were ‘'self-governing” administrations in the Provinces of India. 
Bengal had a Ministry when famine struck the people, and 
this Ministry could not do anything more than serve as a screen to 
the doings of the bureaucracy who in fact though not in law held 
the reins of power. With this criticism we leave this episode. Neither 
Lord Wavell nor the majority parties in the Assemblies of the 
Provinces named above could accept the suggestion of the Conference 
of Non Party Leaders. 

The failure of this intervention on behalf Indo-British amity by 
p^en who belonged to none of the political parties in India, men who 
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have helped British administration and have been 
^7he\^er?can”^ recognized as constituting centres of stability and 
public sobriety in the country, the failure of their interven¬ 

tion high-lighted the deep difference that divided the two 
countries. The only excuse that the British Government could offer 
was that in the midst of a war of survival they could not think of 


distracting their attention and energies to a political controversy in 
which the real contestants were the different elements that made up 
the Indian population. This excuse the British administrators appeared 
to have raised into a rationalized policy, which they have succeeded 
in making acceptable to world opinion, specially to the opinion of the 
politically-minded people of the United States. They have cleverly 
used their racial and cultural affinities with the great republic to put 
across this story of Indian disunity and make it the justification for 
the continuance of their irresponsible rule over India. That this 
propaganda is taken with the proverbial pinch of salt by American 
men and women who are in a position to judge matters in the light 
of special knowledge became evident by the controversy raised by the 
Phillips episode. The outburst of feeling occasioned by ib makes 
interesting reading, though owing to the Press censorship the Indian 
public did not know of the details of the affair. 

From what appears in the present volume of the Annual Register 
(P.P. 271-’80) we can piece together the story. Drew Pearson, an 


The Johnson 


episode of 
1942 


American publicist, has made a name for himself 
as a news-hound who can scent out the most welbpre- 
served of State secrets. On the 6th. July, 1944, appeared 
in the columns of the New York Daily Mirror in its 


'^syndicated column’’ entitled “Washington Merry Go Round” diclosures 
of the causes of the “recaU’’ of Mr. William Phillips, special political 
adviser to General Eisenhower, Supreme Commander of the Anglo- 
American forces invading Europe. Drew Pearson suggested 
that Mr. Phillips had offended the British official world by 
criticism of British policy in India in course of a letter to 


President Roosevelt while he was acting as his Special Representative 
to New Delhi. He is reported to have written this particular in the 
spring of 1943, sometime in the middle of May, 1943. To understand 
the significance of this letter, a little background history has to be 
related of American intervention in Indian affairs. Since the United 


States got entangled into the war started by Japan, and India became 
an arsenal of the Anglo-American forces and a base of operations 
against Japan, the Government and the people of the United States 
have got interested in Indian affairs ; Indian politics as it reacted to British 
policy and to various international developments became a subject of 
deep concern to them. It became necessary for them to get authen¬ 
tic pictures of the Indian scene, authentic reports of Indian news and views. 
The Grady Mission in the early months of 1942 was sent to go 
through a check-up of the possibilities of the industries of India to 
serve as the arsenal of the Allied cause in the fight against Japan. 
The political head of the Mission was Colonel Louis Johnson, President 
Roosevelt’s first Special Representative to New Delhi. He was drawn 
right into the middle of the Cripps negotiations when these were being 
wrecked by the military bureaucracy in India unwilling to introduce 
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Indian public man into the myaterieg of their profesaion. Colonel 
Johnson tried to build a bridge between the powers-that-be and the 
diatruatful Indian politician. For taking this trouble he was forced to 
pack up and go, evidently at the direction of hia Chief, the President 
of the United States of America, who could not like the idea of 
rubbing the British imperialist the wrong way. He vanished from 
India as quickly as ho had come, and we have been waiting to have 
“the Johnson version of the Crippa miasion” with which he threatened 
the New Delhi bureaucrats, civil and military- 

Six or seven months after when the August (1942) Mo\emont 

had hoen ruthlessly suppressed and India waa “quiet’’, President 

Mr. William Pooaevelt sent a man of different calibre and temper, 
PliIlllpi-~Pre8ideDt ^ ‘ career diplomat’*, aa his Personal Representative to 
Delhi. He waa Mr. William Phillips, who had 

RepreBODtative been U. S. A. ambassador to Italy. He was almost 
an Englishman to the manner born. He was about six months in 
India during which he made it his business to contact every leader 
of life in India—public men, publioiets, inilustrialists, financiers, soldiers, 
administrators, and the rulers of Indian States. This enabled him to 
clarify his own ideas about the settlement of the Indian problem. 
He must have sent many an epistle on the subject to the President, 
one of which leaked out and created a sensation when Drew Pearson 
had it published. It appears that following this disclosure, other 
American papers began to feature Mr. Phillips’ letters. The question 

has boon asked—how came there to be so many leakages in the State 

Department which is the repository of all correspondence received 
from all parts of the world from American diplomats and men of 
affairs who cared to intimate to the Department their experienoes of 
men and matters with a view to indicate the ways that would serve 
host the particular interests of the ruling classes of the Republic ? 
The Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, is reported to have told 
in reply to enquiries from the Britisli Embassy that “Mr. Phillips’ 
letter had leaked out through the Under-Secretary, Mr. Sumner Welles.” 
This report of Mr.Hull’s giving away a subordinate of his is unbelievable. 
British anger with regard to Mr. Phillips’ report tcj his President was 
caused by two criticisiiis that reflected on British honour and on the 
loyalty and capacity of the fighting forces recruited in India. These are 
reproduced from the New York Jounta> Ame?ica7i. 


‘‘Assuraiog that India is known as an important base of our future operations 
against Burma and Japan, it would seem to be of the highest importance that we 
should have around us a sympathetic India rather than one indifferent and hostile. 
It would appear that we will have the prime res])onsibility in the conduct of the war 
against Japan. There is no evidence that the British intend to do more than give 
token assistance. 

"At present, the Indian people are at war only in the legal sense, as for various 
reasons the British Government declared India to be in conflict without the formality of 
consulting Indian lead^^rs or the Indian Legislature. Indians feel they have no voice 
in the Government and therefore no responsibility in the conduct of the war. They 
feel that they have nothing to fight for, as they arc convinced that the professed war 
aims of the United Nations do not apply to them. Ihe British Prime Minister in 
fact has stated that the provisions oi the Atlantic Charter are not applicable to 
India, and it is not unnatural, therefore, that Indian leaders are beginning to wonder 
whether the Charter is only for the benefit of the white races. 

'*ihe present Indian Army is purely mercenary, and only that part of it which 
is drawn from the martial races has been tried ip actual warfare, and these martial 
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loldierg represent only 33 per cent in the Army. General Btllwell hai ezpresBed con¬ 
cern on the situation and in particular in regard , to the poor morale of Indian 
officers. 

*‘The attitude of the general public towards the war is even worie. Lasaltude, 
indiffieronce and bitterness have increased as a result of famine conditions, the grow¬ 
ing high cost of living and continued political deadlock. While India is broken 
politically into various parties and groups, all have one object in common—eventual 
freedom and independence from British domination.’* 


The report sent by Mr. Phillips to President Roosevelt was true 
to India's reaction to the present war. The British Government knew 


Persona non <jrata 

—person not in 
good grace 


it ; India's publio men and publioists have given it 
voioe on innumerable occasions; non-British observers, 
even British observers, have felt in India's atmosphere 
the sting of hostility directed against the causa for 


which Britain has been fighting. The British bureaucracy had been 
used to pocketing such criticism, Mr. Phillips' report also, even the 
“stronger” ones that he was known to have sent to White House, 
Washington. But whan the mildest of them got published in the 
American Press, and the “Personal Representative” of the leader of the 
United Nations was found dealing out “anti-British” opinions, and an 
Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs in Mr. Roosov lb 8 Administration 
was found facilitating their publication in the Press, the mb ter could 
not be so lightly treated. And the British bureaucracy both at New 
Delhi and at London reacted violently against the exposure before all 
the world by the hands of a near-Englishman and the representative 
of the greatest Anglo-Saxon Power. Drew Pearson made a colourful 


story of it. 


“In London Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden (Foreign Minister) pul the heat on on 
the United States AmbasBador, Mr. John Winant, and had that official ask Mr. 
Phillips if be still held the same viewa. Mr. Phillips aaid be did more than ever, but 
was sorry his letter was publisbt'd, adding *I hope my other reports, even stronger, 
will not leak.’ Mr. Kden called bit Embassy (Washington) to inform the State 
Department that Mr. Phillips persona non grata In London, observing; India is 
more important than a thouRand Phillips.” 

The British Ambassador Lord Halifax emphatically denied that 
Mr. Phillips had l)oon recalled at London’s request from his assignment 
^ as General Eisenhower’s special political adviser; a 
^cable!*to^i^dla* spokesman of the British Embassy said in answer to 

office au enquiry made in the Senate that it was not true 

that the British Government had described Mr. Phillips 
as persona non grata. To the confusion of these denials, Senator 

Chandler of Kentucky made public a telegram on Sepbombor 3, 1944, 
which, he said, had been sent by Sir Olaf Caroe, Secretary bo the 

External Department of the Govornment of India, informing the 
London India Offic*? that Mr. Phillips could nob expect to be welcomed. 
The telegram was in 'code language’; its presence in Senator Chandler’s 
hands, deciphered, showed that the U. S. A. State Department had its 
spying arrangements on the inner activities of the British Government. 

The British Foreign Office also could not afford to be loss inquisitive. 

The public in India were kept ignorant of these goings-on by 
censorship regretfully used for defence against attacks by “our ally'*, 
to use Sir Olaf’s words. His telegram, the part of it that Mr. 
Chandler had got published, ran as follows : 

”We feel strongly that the British Embassy should be supported iu carrying 
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tbii matter faither with the btate Department. We are doing our beet to prevent the 
entry of newspapers or letters, carrying the text of Mr. Pearson’s article (first 
published on July 25, 1944). We understand that the designation of Mr. Phillips is 
still the President’s personal representative to India. Whether or not he was 
connected in any with the leakage of the views he has stated, it would make it im¬ 
possible for us to do other than regard him as persona non grata^ and we could not 
receive him. His views are not what we are entitled to expect from a professedly 
friendly envoy. The Viceroy has seen this telegram.’* 

Thus ended a controversy between Britisli and American official¬ 
dom. The former had its way—Mr. Phillips did not return to India, 
and the resolution moved in the House of Repr»'sent- 
atives by the Republican member Colvin Johnson that 
British Empire British Minister at Washington, Sir Ronald Campbell, 

and the Government of India’s Agent-General in the 
United States, Sir Girija Sankar Bajpai, should bo declared p^rfona 
'non grata to the Government of the United States was not pressed 
home or encouraged by the Roosevelt Administration. Why the 
officialdom of the U. S. A. bowed before the storm of anger of their 
opposite number in Britain, wo do not know. But the episode was 
taken as an opportunity by the British Press to lecture their Anglo-Saxon 
brothers on the other side of the Atlantic on the beam in their eyes, repro- 
Bontod by the Negro problem, on their "colour"prejudice” which carried 
the implication of the superiority of the white-pigmented men 
and women over those of other colours. But wo in India 
who have had for about tw’o hundred years experience of the conceit 
of white colour in the life and conduct of the British personnel of 
the civil and military administration can but bo amused spectators of this 
friendly debate between the two white peoples. During the months the 
events and developments of which wo have been discussing in this 
study, this conceit of the white-coloured in a country belonging to 
ihe British Commonwealth was again brought home to us. About a 
quarter million of men and women of Indian birth hapx)cn to live 
in the Union of South Africa. How the ancestors of the majority 
of these people came to be in this land beyond the Indian Ocean 
has a history of a hundred years only. When in the middle of 
the 19th century, sugar, tea and other crops, requiring careful tillage, 
began to be cultivated in Natal, the p>lantors, mostly British, found 
the indigenous field labourers inefficient for those plantations On their 
first attempt to secure labourers from India they were refused by the 
Government in India. Other countries were app>roanhed with the 

same failure. At last under pressure from the London Government 
the Government in India agreed to send Indian labourers to South 
Africa. The first batch of indentured labourers reached Natal in 
16d0. Their salary was Rs. 7 a month, food, shelter and medical 
attention being provided. After the terms of 3 years ( later extended 
to 5 years ), the labourers could be re-indontured, could become free 
settlers in South Africa with a plot of land or could return to 
India. The majority chose to remain as free settlers in the country, 
though the piece of land was rarely granted, and thus they began 
to compete with labourers of European birth. When in 1893 Natal 
was given responsible Government, the opposition to Indian settlers 
found expression in measures that would discourage Indian settlement 
in Natal. The parliamentary franchise was taken away from 
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them in 1896 ; the municipal franchise in 1924. But these could 
not deter the increase of the Indian population in Natal where in 
1913 they out-numbored the Europe''ns by 6,000. By the Gandhi- 
Smuts agreement of 1914 further Indian emigration to South Africa 
was strictly limited. But even now the Indian population of this 
State of the Union is only leas than 6,000 of the Europeans, 90 per 
cent of them Britishers. Thus it happens that in a Dominion of 
Britain discrimination against "follow members of the Empire” is 
rampant even today when a war is being fought for democracy and 
the decencies of civilized life, for equality between man and man, 
between nation and nation. But we know what a hypocrisy it ail 
is. And this feeling found angry expression in the Central As8em))ly 
at New Delhi on November 30 (1944) when Dr. Khare, the Com¬ 
monwealth Eolations member in Lord Wavell’s Executive Council, 
moved that the position of Indians in South Africa and East Africa 
be taken into consideration. Dr. Khare gave it out that all his 
colleagues in the Executive Council including the Governor-General 
shared “in the fullest measure the indignation and rceentmont which 
this exhibition of racialism on the part of a fellow-member of the 
British Commonwealth has created in this country”. On behalf of the 
European Party in thf3 Assembly Sir Erederick James met the 
South African contention that the position of Indians in the Union 
was a “domestic concern” wdth which no outside authority had any 
right to interfere. As 85 per cent of those were born and bred up 
in Union territory and have but a sentimenal kinship w'ith India, 
the Prime Miniver of South Africa was right in claiming: "Indians 
are our people ; they belong here.” But this generous declaration is 
vitiated by the fact that these men and women are not granted 
citizenship rights, are put in segregattd locations apart from their 
white neighbours, a mark and stigma of inferiority. This discrimina¬ 
tion is in keeping with the policy of the Union that in Church and 
State there cannot be any equality betwoou the white and the non-white. 
The insult implicit in it became rabidly apparent when the Natal 
Provincial Council pasned a law limiting the right of Indians to hold 
property for residential and business purposes to certain areas only. 
The Government in India has hesitatingly agreed to use the powers 
of the Reciprocity Act, that is, treating the 125 South African whites 
found in India as good or as bad as the quarter million Indians 
are done in South Africa. The demand of the Indian people to 
impose economic sanctions against men and things South African 
found no support from the Government in India, as it would have 
touched on inter-imperial relations, relations between members of the 
British Dominions and the "Dopendont’ part of the British Empire. 
The London Government could not sanction such a family quarrel, 
and the Government in India subordinate to it could not do it on its 
own responsibility. This was the meaning of the words that Dr. 
Khare so often used during the debate on the grievances of South 
African-born Indians, expressing the helplessness of the Government 
of which he was the spokesman. 

This study of events during the last six months of 1944 may 
end here with the note that the political subjection of India leaves her 
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a prey to internal dissensions and a victim to insults in 
Failures of our international world. We have seen how a section of the Mus- 
lims of India under the guidance of the Muslim League 
has helped to bring about this shame, how a section 
of the “Scheduled castes” under the leadership of Dr. Ambedkar 
has been as unhelpful, without contributing any constructive 

suggestion to the removal of the deadlock in political developments in the 
country. We know how British policy has created this intransigence 
and how it has been exploiting it for the service of its own parti¬ 
cular interests. There has been in the heart of Indian society 
disequilibrium in matters socio-religious and economic. During the 
Bix hundred years when Muslim Kings ruled over the country 
from Delhi, there were attempts made to reconcile the many diversities in 
thought and conduct that stood in the way of evolving a coherent 
life in the country. The leadership in this noble endeavour was often 
taken up by men who were not rulers of States. Kings and emperors 
distracted by the details of their administrative duties and engrossed 
in power politics appeared to have never had any comprehonsivo idea 
of the problem of social re-organization which the presence of Islam in 
India created. The Emperor Akbar represented a noble exception who 
failed in bis endeavour to build up a synthesis of the many cults and 
creeds that had their homo in India or had sought and found asylum in 
her bosom. We do not believe that he was the first or the last of 
the mediaeval Kings in India who strove towards this great work of 
social integration. The misfortune of India is that wo do not know 
the history of the measures that sought to heal up the fissures that 
marked society in India during this period of our country's life. In 
other countries, in Europe for instance, they did use the power of 
State to break down dissenters and non-conformists. This was how 
the Koman Catholic values of life were all but erased from social 
life in Britain, Holland and Germany; this was how Islam was 
stamped out of Spain. It would be claiming a special kind of good¬ 
ness in Indian humanity if wo are to claim that in our history no 
such attempt at suppression or modification was ever made, that 
Brahmanism or Buddhism did never try this art or Islam did not 
try it in India. 

But it is also an undeniable fact that in the various altitudes 
of Indian life, high or low, there is a tolerance of differences, an 
Ulam In India appreciation of different ways of life as leading to its 
supreme goal—the sublimation of human instincts and 
the transformation of human desires—that has struck the most 
cynical of the observers of the drama of human history. It is to 
tliis spirit of India that we can trace the fact that so many diversities 
have survived in her society, have been allowed to survive in India by the 
many conquerors of many races and creeds and colours 

that have had their day of power and glory in the country. 

Historians have told us of this great work. They have also 
told us that the present difficulties in India, social and political, is 
traceable to the other fact that Islam has neither been able to 
submerge the values of life that it found when it first came to India 
nor have the latter been able to absorb it wholly and transform its 
unique characteristics. It is this mutual failure that is responsible for 
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the present controversy that masquerades under the demand for 
separate States made by the Muslim League, claiming to give voice to 
the inmost feelings and deop-seated aspirations of the separate 
"nation*' that the Muslims are at present and have always been in 
this country. Mr. Mohommed Ali Jinnah loves to bring forward an 
argument to establish his thesis that Muslims constitute a separate 
"nation” in India. He asserts that the persistence with which his 
community has been holding fast to the "separate electorate" arrangement 
during all the mutations of India’s constitutional history under British 
regime proves that the Muslims in India have always regarded them¬ 
selves as a separate element in the life of this country, they have always 
felt themselves to be distinct and separate from their neighbours. If 
there be any validity in this interpretation of the Muslim mind in 
India, then we are taken back almost to the middle of the 19th 
century when one of the minstrels of Muslim renaissance in India, 
Altaf Hossain "Hali,” had compared his community to "guests who had 
outstayed their welcome” and had lamented that they had left "their 
native homes for India”. An Anglo-Indian writer, Theodore Morrison, 
who was for sometimes Principal of the Anglo-Oriental College at 
Aligarh, the nucleus of the Muslim University of today, in his book 
entitled —Imperial Mule in opined that the Muslims did not 

regard "India as their own country.” And in proof of this opinion he 
quoted the following lines of "Hali” : 


u 

tt 

u 


Morning and evening our eyes now bobold that which we thought would be 
the end of thy gracious acceptance.” 

Quickly has thou broken all thy promises and pledges, 0 India I we were told 
aright that thou wast faithless.” 


From every side wo bear thee say that the guest is unwelcome who tarries 
long.” 


Here we find Muslim separatism in India at its clearest 
OT^pression. It might have represented the mood of the generation after 
the failure of the 1857 revolt ; it might he the "song 
GenesiB of of a defeated nation.” But the present generation of 
' Pakistan” Idea Muslims have got over that mood of defeatism ; 

and they are speaking of their "homelands*’ in India 
where they happen to be in a majority. They cannot think of the 
whole of India as their "homeland” ; they cannot got over the feeling 
that the areas where they are in a minority are as much their homeland as 
of their neighbours of other creeds. The Hindus being more unconsciously 
than consciously assured of their majority position are not afflicted 
by this mood. India is their homeland and holy land. Not so with 
the Muslims. This is in the ultimate analysis the seed-plot of the heated 
argument that is loud in India today where a section of the Muslims 
claim to be a separate ‘nation” which must have a separate State or 
States of its own. If this interpretation be an approach to truth, then the 
duty devolves on the leaders of thought among Indian Muslims to re¬ 
educate their community into the significance of a new nationalism wherein 
Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Sikh, Parsi will find fulfilment and realize their 
particularities in the sotting of universal life —(Specially covirihuted by Sri 
Stiresh Chandra Dtb^ 



Proceedings of 
The Council of State 
The Central Legislative Assembly 

and 

Provincial Conferences 



The Council of State 

Autumn Session—New Delhi—8th. to 21 si. November 1944 

Adjournment Motions Disallowed 

The Council of State began its Autumn Session in New Delhi on the 
8th. NoTember 941 with vSir Maneckjee Dadabhoy, the President, iu the chair. 

After int'I’ln'llnlions, the /Vc.s*idf:w< dipallowed two adiournm'nt motions tabled 
hy l\nul:t IL N. Kiuizni and Mr. HoHsain Imam to discuss lIMG’s share i'l the 
liiiaDfinl r^’fiponsibiliiy for the explosions in Bombay docks in April last, in i)"e 
i'nni>e of the debate that preceded the President’s ruling, Satyendranath Roy, 

W'ar 1'raoH)ort Secretary, said that the Government would be prepared to give a 
n for the consideration of the report on the cxplosiojis. But the second report 
iij.d not yet been published, and lie did not think it would be possible to have a 
dclnite before the end of the seHsion. The House theti adjourned. 

Payment AfteFw Demohii.isation 

9th. NOVEMBER :—Sir David iMwadoss withdrew after disciiSBion his resolu¬ 
tion r<commending to the Govi rnor>General-in-Couneil the desirability of with¬ 
holding one-tliird of the loonthly pay of combatant, non-combatant and other 
H< i vicoH, including clerical and menial services, and paying after demobilisation 
such withliekl amounts in monthly instalments extending over a period of three 
years. Sir Daviil estimated on the basis of Mr. Churchill’s statement that the war 
uiib Japan would cioitinue up to the year 1017 and that demobilisation would take 
)'!ace in 1018. 'inercrtftcr, they should have time, say, three years, to adjust them¬ 
selves to the conditions in wliich they found themselves after demobilisation. 
Puling these thne years, ho proposed that the demobilised persons be given some¬ 
thing to KUHrain them. Otherwise, Sir David feared, there would bo discontent in 
the country, and they might bo convenient material for political agitators. The 
fiovernmeiu should, thoreforo, take stops before it was too late. He suggested 
])aymeitt in monthly instalments because if a lump sum payment was made, there 
was the danger of its being mis-spent. 

Sir Fnoz Khan Noon, Defence Member, said that the basic pay of the Indian , 
soldier w^s recently raised from Ks. 10 to Ks, 18. The extra two rupees was knowtl*i 
as deferrcjl pay : that is, it was not being received by him now, but would be pajtd 
at the era of the war. In adililion, ibe Government of India were putting asideit a 
fund for che common benefit of tlie demobilised men, which at present nmoifunted 
to Its. 7?iToreB. When the soldier got home, with the money which the (^.overn- 
uuv*t give him he could buy himself a wife (laughter) or a house or emiter into 
a trade. Sir Feroz did not couhider it a practicable measure to give small 
amo'iiit of money to tlic soldier every month, H a third of the pay was jrwithheld 
the men would not look uijon it as if it was so much money aaved. Th’ ey would 
ngard it as a cut in their pay, and future recruitment would be affected. 'Jdhis was, 
therefore, a grave respousibility on the part of the Govornment to take. If any 
soldier wished to save money, he coui«i put his money in the savings bank ' account 
or invest it in Defence t^avings Certificates. To set aside 
w()\dd be disastrous for every low-v>aid man. You simp 
Us. 0 from a man who earned Rs. 18. 

Coal Shortage 

Mr. Hossain Imam next moved a resolution recommending to the Gt jvernor- 
Gcreral-in-Council “to appoint a Committee to enquire into the coal situatiorti and 
report on the means to increase luodnction, including compulsory amalgamations 
or na'ionalisatioa, if necessary.” Mr. Imam referred to the importance oAcoal 
und asktd why Government were not giving any statistics in regard to coal out¬ 
put. Quoting from official reports published before 1937, Mr. Hossain lm»m 
declared that the number of collieries to-day had been reduced. Coal output mo 
Uaniganj and Jbaria had fallen from 18.8 to 16.6 million tons. Only 72 out of 
38b collieries had a raising of more than five thousand tons per month. If this 
WHS cou.; ired with the position in other countries one would be surprised to see 
the number of collieries which were engaged in uneconomic production in this 
country. 

Mr. F. N» Sapru said he was in favour of State ownershiu of the industry. 
He was against compulsory amalgamations which, he eaia, would lead to the 
establishment of monopolistic concerns. Deploring conditions of labour in coal 
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xnineB, Mr. Bapru said that the inadequate wa^^es paid was one of the reasona why 
men welcomed the ciuployment of women underground. Ab a member of the 
Health Burvey Committee he had oceapiori to vinit BOme coal mines. HoiiBiiig 
eoiiditions of labour were extremely bad. Any Buciety allowing Hueli a state of 
affairs to exist deserved to be indicted. 

Pandit H. N. Kintzru, supporting tl»e resolution, paid that one of tlif' n u'u 

factors responsible for the low ijrodiiction of coal was ltd)-ur. Idlin'!,-; Vi^ie ]: id 

inadequate wages and their increased earnings in ]!)IH vvne not eoinnu nsur:Pc 
with the increased coat of living. Miners worketi o!ily four or live tt-.VH a w.' k 
and tlieir monthly earning could not bo calculaled iin their ricily (auningw. Hoon'ig 
conditions were bad and medical relief was inadfqnate. randii, Kunzm urgtd ti'ot 
mine labour should be treated as skilled labour. Anolher reason tor liie low 
production of coal was that he nndcrslorjd some cnijh'Xds v.eie iinwilbng 
to raise more coal because of the Excess rrobtsTax vhieb, they cc'npideied, was 
a levy on capital. They thought it would be bitter to ex| lot tfe miMs aftir ti e 
war. Pandit Kunzru said tliat the Government slionld irsko IhcmsiiIviB r- .- pi'nHi- 
ble for the proper consumption, conservation and jrodin tion of coal. 'Hint eoi ld 
be done by the Government taking over the manapenjent of (‘oa! mii 's. 

Bir A. Ramafurnmi Mudalv.r^ Supply Miinber, apreed that tlirre was room 
for improvement of labour conditions in the collieries. lie wanted, liowev^i\ to 

ask the House to consider the prices which cod h'tche.l a few yecis ago and to¬ 
day. The Government, had now fixed the ial<‘B for ceriain qnahucs of ( oal fiinu 

Rs. 9*8-0 to Hp. 10-0-0 per ton as against the a\»rngc }»rice till u\ about 

Kfl. 3 per ton. The needs of the war had biuugl»i id)ont a ii:l.io:odibaiion id the 

coal industry and he hojied it would continue even altu fi e war. 

Referring to the agreement of the liigh piices which colliery ph.oieH fitclnd, 
the Bupidy Member said that in ])reBent days it w-s jtot an nulicatson oi tiio 
relative prosperity of the trade. People had a lot itf inonoy atid plnuc \'aliuB wt nt 
lip. In regard to the allegation that production Itad b'cn siowed down to evade 
E. P. 'i\, Bir A. Romaewami Mudaliar said that he had li qiiinal into the matUr 
and found no truth in the allegation. On the contri'rv i nulii* fion o* coal l ad 
gone up. The Government had given them certain indue* im nts by way of bonus, 
etc., fur stepping up coal ])rodiu*tion. One of the tor* most causes for the low 
production of coal, he explained, was luck of essential (quipment. Till rencnily 
the purebase of cutters and other equipment wns a m si for for private • pgoiiation 
j^'itween Ihe colliery owrnrs and their agents in tic Unilod Ivingdom. 'll Govrrn- 
gave them import licences, the Supply Member added, but they did -lot know 
if colliery owners’ agents in England were able to get tiu‘ jjcccssa piioriiy 

requiJe^^ there for the manufacture of the iquipment needed and for t ir siuo- 
inont the Government came to know ot ibis they took uj) the matter in 

DeceniU^^ last and made themselves responsible for the import and supply of 
machinA^^' spet'ial ofiicer who had been sent to the United States had /ecdiily 

leturnca some of the machinery which included certain special cutters. 'Hie 

Govern nit’recruited a certain nnmlier of Americans to I rain Indians 
to cutters. Other kinds of mafhimT> from U. K. and TJ. S. A. we; 

probabh/ well on their way here. He pointed out that some of the collieries joiO 

not Clift safety lamps. The Government had jhicid an order and they weic 

being ^Qt^spatchcd by air from the U. iv., so that production here should not 
suffer fragmentation of agricultural lands had becomo a prol>lem, frug- 

mentatf^" t'OHioies also had raised a serious j roblem. Idans wi re la ing consi¬ 
dered prevention of fragmentation and the Government wore taking Hieps 

in thV* Suyjply Member maintained that by the s^eps which iho (t<>v- 

ernm* took the^y were able to arrest further detorior tion of the con) positi »n, 
”^h otherwise would have led to a serious calamity. In regard to Iho publi. a- 




the figures of output of coal, Bir A. Ramaswnmi Mudaliar said it 


jjnthheld not for"^reasons which were supposed to be embarrassing to the Govern- 
%ent, but y)urely because the defence authorities thought publication should be 
stopped owing to security reasons. 

The Government of India were now considering the various aspects of the 
coal industry. They had already fixed the price of coal nt ])iiho»ds. Other control 
measurefl which had been taken would, doubtless, improve labour conditions. If n 
colliery was not playing fair the Government had power to take over management 
of tlie colliery. In the fiost-war period, he said, coal would come to play an 
important part in the national economy. Its consumption would go up to feed 
the new induBtries. 
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Mr. Iniflra’B rcBolution was put to the vote and was lost by 23 votes to 7. 

Special Tribunals 

Mr. M. A, Dalai, dmciiHsion, withdrew his resolution pecommending to 

the GovcriK’r-Ch’iHTttl-iii-t’onncil that all special tribunals for the trial of 
oftpoccK be ffirthvith trc.nf^fcirrd from the administrative control of departments 
of tlie (iov< rnnit tit of Inclin und placed under the ..ministralive control of Hi^h 
r r at noy rate of a neiitrul departm' .t like the Legislative Department. 
Mr. Dale! snit! ih.'.t, accoiding to the piiocipies of English Jurisprudence it was 
cFSi ntial not only to give a fair trial to a man but to see that he feels he is getting 
Oidiir ty coorts were subject to o (•♦ ttain amount of control by a higher 
court but, fii.id Mr. Dalai, 8T>ecii.l tribunnls wtre not subject to any control. How 
could t,)u>.o nibi.naU be under the control of departments, he asked, which were 
t)ienisrl\es rcppoi sildc for ]iiosecutions. The Einsnee Department should not con- 
Ind the inci>nic-tax appellate tribunals and the War Department should not have 
control over tribiinals which heard cases in ihe proeecution of which they were 
interested, 

T^iguts of Tnuianb Ovehseas 

Mr. P. N. Sdjiru moved a resolution recommending to the Hovernor-General- 
ir.-Council to tMke slot b to protect and safeguard ihe rights of Indians by bilateral 
agiecmcntH bMuren tbc (Jovernment of India and the GovernroentB of the Domi¬ 
nions eolo’ijrp :,nd ]Totcctoihtcs in which Indians are resident or domiciled and 
to wldcb in tntuve emit-’ration insy be permitted by the Government of India. Mr. 
r. N. S.)] ni rxpbiined why India, which aspired for joint leadership of Asia along 
wit!) Ciiinn, si onld esiabliCh diplon.atie relations with all the countries mentioned 
in ill' roB'lutioo, couniti'S in which Indian nationals lived. “I have excluded South 
Africa becHiiHo sp^nUtrig fr-r myself, f^ouih AfrieHiis are no better than the 
.la, no PMC or the Genu.vn^” declared Mr. Sapru. He continued: ‘I consider 
G iierai .Sinnn '.nd Dr. Mabtn jiiHt as had as Hitler or MuBsoIini and the rest of 
ti:e gang. If we had onr way w'o would bring t!.t m to book. There is no 
ilillercncc bctwcni the ('onums persecuting the Jew and i^outh Africans persecut¬ 
ing the Indians. "I here is no qiustion of any agreement or understanding with 
t!ic Sunih African, until lie lieccmcs a reasonahle creature, until he comes to learn 
tl’i't tliC Inrlinn ih just like any other human being entitled to rights and 
|.r:vil(*j'eei.” (Che^Ts). I'he House then adjourned till the IBth. 

InDD.'^TKJ ALI6ATION OF INDIA 

13lh. NOVKMPER ;~Thc Cotincil rejected to-ilay, by 24 votes to 12, Pandit 
// N. ;rv/\s- resolution recommending to the Governor-Gencral-in-Coiincil to 
appoint an I ndiiHiri.il ConiniiKsion, with a non-oflicial Indian chairman and a 
majority of non-ofiiiini rntmlicrs, ‘‘to review the exieiing industrial situation, to 
rccom o-cnd mensnp s for the foil and ri»]>id industrialisation of the country with 
tl.c object of laisinc the general standard of hving of the masses and to indicate the 
lii'CB al It! r wbicb Slatc-owncrship and control of industry should be extended. The 
rt-solii'ion had been moved by Pandit Kiinzru during the last budget session of the 
^luncil, 

Mr, I/o.^saia Tiuam moved an amendment that the proposed Commis^^JJ; 
sb.onbl devise n scheme for the immediate nationalisation of all the key iDdU|^M5/oti 
in British India, but later withdrew bin amendment. ^Klr/pa 

Mr. N. Dalai said that the industrial expansion in India did not fav'^®*^T 
compare with the progress mode in the United Btales, 

Anslialia and otbrr fm]'iie countries during the war. lie dei 

meiil of Ijif'ia lu.d tinned down the Indian industrialisls' ])|fR for the str^ Govefnl' 
luavy ii dustiies, such os. shipping and aircraft, Uhe Government’s policyJ^**tiijg 
thrt Indian industries sufFcrcd, In the importing of constimer goods, iW ^«8 bjjc], 
had loM nscortaiiud the views of Indian manufactuiers. The Governme^’®^^*rniUeot 
an all White ComraisHion to inquire into tho CHtablishment of a Fertibp^ ^PPoitited 
and more and more foreign experts were Imported. fc:uch actions oy ^^clufttry 
ment, Mr, Dalai said, were viewed with apprehension in this country 

Mr. P. N. Saj>7u said that planning required much control Hjcj - 

(f life and only a Government which had its root in this countryin,^ 
sihle to tlto ]>eopie of this country would be able to cany it ut. On 
grouiids, } • favoured Htnte control and irtate ownership of/ndije(|.j^ 
under the exihiing conditions and without knowing what the^>Ofitftn(ion* i -^^^ever 
this country would he, he was not prepared to hand the iudniVof 
control of the t'resent Government, who would be amei^ no th- 

except to tbe authority of His Majesty’s Government. urged % P^rtiea 

need 
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for the collection of proper BtRtisticB of our own production and our own needs, 
before embarking on planning. There ehould be a email reviewing OommiBHion to 
go into the working of the present induBtricB and to Buggeet steps for their 
improvement. 

Mr. V, Kalikkar said that if Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Member, Planning and 
Develofiment, was “free from interference from Whitehall” he would help in the 
establishment of basic iiKiustiics. But so iar, the industiial policy of the Govern¬ 
ment was not encouraging, IJe asked whether the Government had taken any slei s 
for the raanufactuie ot agricultural implements and tractors which were badly 
needed. He supported the resolution. 

Mr. Hossain Imam said that he was not specifying wliat industries should lx- 
nationalised, but left it to the proposed Commission to decide, llic aims and 
objects of the Post-war Reconstruction and Planning Commiticcs wire dfsimble 
aims but his objection was that they were not executed. Tlie Jndusirial Commilftc 
of the Government ap))eared to be a private preserve of the indiistiialists alone. 
Urging ISlate ownership of industries, Mr. Hossain Imam said that the KaiIwt»}H, 
Posts and Telegraphs, w’hich were owned and managed by tlie State l ad substan¬ 
tially helped the Stale by contributing over Rs. CG crores, while the (\uporation 
tax and the E. P. T. of privately managed industries in the country had not totalled 
Rs. 50 crorcH for the year 1943. Under the present order, there was no tquitahle 
distribution of the nation’s wealth. 

Raja Bahadur Oovindlal S, MotiLal said that soon after the lust war, an 
Industrial Commission was apt'ointed, hut by the time the Cominissiou repori((), 
other countries were well on the way of industrialisation. Not only for the good 
of the people but in the interests of the Government also, Mr. Govindlal said, India 
should be industrialised. But for the Indian textile industry, war clToits would 
have been liampered and the people in this country would have been without 
clothes. Referring to IState ownership of indiistiies, Mr. Govindlal said l>e was not 
op])Osed to the principle provided the Htate belonged to Indians and it was amcn- 
able to Indian interests, but that was not the case at present. 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Member, Planning and Development, reiterating Govern¬ 
ment’s intention to foster industries to the largest extent possible, said that there 
was no question of Government not being in sympathy with the resolution, ’ilie 
war had shown up gaps in our industrial structure, such as lack of certain indus¬ 
trial machinery, machine tools, etc. While he shared general disa])pointment that 
the industrial progress of India had not been on the same scale as that of Canada, 
Australia and other countries during the war, he must point out that substantial 
progress hud been made during the war. The Government, he said, were in fullcsi 
accord with the demand that measures should he taken for the complete indiistiia- 
lisHtion of the country. As to the part which the State should }»lay in the control 
of industries, it was an imi)ortant subject, and was engaging the serious attention 
of the Government. It was not possible, as yet. for the Government to come to 
any decision on the subject. The Government might have to take over industries 
which were beyond the resourcps of private enterprise, such as, essential industii. a 
might not he remunerative. The Fertiliser industry was one such. In 
*ect of important basic industries, a larger measure of control would have to he 
®viBed by the Government in future. In regard to protection of industries, J-ir 

hir Dalai referred to his previous statement made on the subject in the 
Ueno l^olicy Committee recently, that it was Goverumeut’s intention to liberalise 
proteq,^ and, in order to avoid delay, to set up a permanent 'J’ariff Board. 

i Ardeshir said that Government consulted the industries concerned before 
importr consumers goods in this country. It was not Government’s intention 
JO ban dyer the fertiliser industry to the I. C. I. In any scheme of indus- 
trialisatu the nationals of the country would have a full share, he said. Opposing 

Indusial Commission proposed in the resomiion. Sir Ardeshir said that, 
wovernmenhad neither the personnel just now for the Commission nor could 
wiey \vait for long period for the Commission’s report. The last Industrial 
two years to report. What was at present wanted was quick and 
practical recommpdRtiouB. The Government, Ssir Ardeshir pointed out, had already 
appointed the nec^sary committees and the various Provincial Governments had 
to set iP reconstruction committees. The Government had also set up 
eff panels for tl® respective industries. The Government’s method was more 
®nective and expediti?iiBi and he urged Pandit Kuozru to withdraw his resolution. 

jL AT. u, replying to the debate, said that his object in moving 

® resolution was to ^® P®®® industrialisation and to ensure sufficient 
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publicity to tlio Rtcps taken by the Government in this re^j:ard. He was sure tliat 
Sir Ardfshir Dal id would do his very beat to prees the Government to indn stria! ine 
the county and tluifl raise the standard of living of the people. He was primarily 
concerned, Pandit Kanzru said, with the actual acluevcmenrs of the Government and 
not with their intentions. Ho wished Sir Ardishir were in a position to say that 
certains ]il'.nH had lioen completed and their execution would soon start. The first 
report on Planning;, Pandit Knnzru said, enunriatid p:eiHrHl principles, but laid 
d )wn no drfjnitc )>lan in regard to any aspect of iiuiut-trialiHatiDi). 'i he Govern¬ 
ment did not secni to ho ])roceeding; with reasonahlc despatch. During the last 
(i^ht months, they lo.d nut procetded far beyond the stage reiioiUd in tiie first 
report on the ])rogrcBS of I’lanning. In regani to naliorialisatiou of industries, 

1'audit Kunzrii said that he was anxious that certain hasi(; industries should he 
controlled by the State. The term “b.'isic industries” npi'carcd to have a H.iiitcd 
meaning, and a'cording to ollicial interpretation, it meant those industries connected 
with l>ef( iice. His objccl was wider, and (ioveriiment had ehown by tlieir own 
example that, they could cont ol and manage !ndiiBtrie«. Concluding, Pandit 
Knnzru said that the Industrial Commission would be a better agency for tl*e 
acliitv< nieiit of the objects in view than the methods sugucstul by tlie (»overnment. 

'I'hc resolution was juit to vote and was declared lost, 21 voting against and 
12 voting for. The Council then adjourned. 

Deiutk on Food Position 

14th. NOVEMBER-.—Initiating the food debate to-day, Mr. B. R. Sen, Director- 
(icncral for Food, decland that tlie last twelve months’ working of tlu; basic plan 
gave the Covcinincnt the feeling that, at both tlie Centre and in the I’rovinces, 
tl»ey had now a much clearer idea of the minimum needs of tin* deficit areas and 
tin y could hoiie that in no area, in future, would they be taken tu'mplelely by 
surpiise unless there were any unforeseen developments or any unpredictable 
nntuiul ealamiiies. The success of any basic plan, Mr, f^en said, such as the one 
formulated by tlie Covernment of India, must clearly be dependent, very largely, 
on an adequate syslem of t rocuifnieiit. The problem of procuiement, however, 
was one v^hich was much bigger than mere extraction of grains for export under 
tlie basic plan. 'Ihongh a few provinces has surpluses of all the major foodgrains, 
in other cases a pio\iin e might be surplus in one foodgrain and deficit in all others, 
or deficit in one and surplus in all others. Again, though a province might be 
scIf-Bufilcicnt on balance, some of its districts might be surplus and others again 
deficit, HO that inter-distiict itrocuremcnt might be of the utmost inportance to that 
province. ’J'he ensciice of the problem was thus not moving of siniplies from a 
surplus piovince to deficit areas, but of acquiiing from the cultivator the maximum 
amount to he obtained from every ]>art of India. 'Jlic only completely satisfactoiy 
Boluli.m of the problem of i rocurement from the standi'Oint of piinciple, according 
to tlie Food Grains Policy Committee, therefore, was a central food-grains mono¬ 
poly, but the problems of orgaidsation and administialion involved were so great, 
that they could not recommend its adoption immediately. During the last twelve 
months, Mr. Hen said, the most outstanding feature in the field of procurement 
ni(»iiof>oly had been the steady and progressive development of Government mono- 
y)oIy both in BritiHli India and in the Indian Htates. Most aress had started with 
compinlively simide schemes and. as experience had been gained, had developed 
the flehemts further and, further towards complete monopoly. Hpeaking generally, 
the idea of a Government monopoly for procurement of the entire surplus of the 
producer had taken a firm root in the provinces and Htates, and the Govdiimenl 
of India were following the policy they had laid down for themselves and exercising 
a close wratch over the system. Keferring to the problem of storage, Mr. Hen said 
that, apart from the uew storage accommodation which had been constructed by 
several provinces on their own initiative, the Food Department had formulated a 
scheme of construction of stor^ige at various strategic points in the major surplus 
areas with a view to facilitating procurement and ensuring an even flow of rail 
movement throughout the year, 'i he capital cost was to be advanced on a fifty-fifty 
basis by the Provinces and the Centre. The Governincnt of India had undertaken 
another scheme of construction of storage at the main ports and consuming centres 
for holding a portion of the Central Government Keserve to be built out of the 
wheat imports. It was expected that about 140 000 tons of storage accommodation 
under the scheme would be ready before long. In addition to these new construc¬ 
tions, godowns were also being hired and it was estimated that at certain periods of 
the year, as much as 300.000 tons of space would be available for hire. In this 
connection, Mr. Ben pointed out the intormation in a poster in the Pusa Agri- 
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cuUnral Infititnte which Ptaied: Total oiumal rroduction of foodgrains and 
pulpcB in Intlia G7.5 million tOi>B ; total niinual waftta^e, 5 i)er edit, d.liS million 
tonp ; valnid at a flat rate of Ks. 10 per mannd. the total annual Infifi over Ks. tU) 
cioroH. 'J hc qnaiitity waated wne fiufficieiit to feed aevoii million perbona. 

On the qiieBlion of price control, Mr. Ben said that the (lovernment of India 
had already eet up a Price Advisory Committee conHiatinj; of expertH who were 
constantly brin|j;injz: the level of prices in diflcrent foodgrains under ijicir revit w. 
q'lio (Government of India adhered to the policy that the ]‘riceH fixed fi(>m time lo 
time for the foodgrains should re])resent a just and leaBonablc coniiiromisc 
between the interests of the producers and tlie inteicsis ol the consumds. 
T'he question arose ns to what was to be clone with regard (o those 
classes of consumers who found the present level of juices beyond their 
reach; in other words, to what extent the Covernment wme j^icj-aied to juiisiic 
the question of subsidy. Mr. Ben said that already seveial Jhovjncial (.lOveruiiicn'K 
had adopted schemes of subsidy. In Orissa, for instance, the Hclicmc of subuilisid 
sales was in ojieration whereby in rural are.as families of prisons heionging to tiie 
landless classcss and in urban areas families of j>ersons wifl< an income of 1» hs 
than Its. 40 jier month could purchase lice at a roiail rate of four sed Ihrei (jcai ie: 
seers jier ruj>ee. 'Ihe question of subsidy however was one of immense compltxiiy. 
and its financial implications fur-reaching. The whole qut siion was now iim!^ j 
the examination of the dcj artir.i nt. and if necessary, would he j uinitii in tui 
inter dejianmental eomniittce consisting of the Tcommiie Advisf r arid reprirt o- 
tatives of the Food, Finance, and Education, Ildillh snd I,amis J)( paiinumi. 

Jlr. Ben ol'served that IJengHl s Huj.jvlies for lf)ir> would be dcif rmiin\j on il.c 
same basis as the supjdy for olljer parts of India. ’’J'lte rcusoia.M!- ocmIs of lie 
<Jovertimcjjt of Bengal, he said, would be reviewed in tlio ligiit of all ilie jcletaot 
facts and allocations would bo ntadc, ns i eceseary, ftoni fjie stock?^ a\<oIidiic io,- 
ti.e j>uiiHise.. Hue regard would bo bad to any rj»eciul eircnms’iu.cCK in llrn'..:M 
especially such us might arise trom its juoximity to tlie scheme of active ojieiaii.in’ 
as well as lo the sj'ecial need of other j>arts of India. 

Bpeuking on long-term plnnning, Mr. Ben sttid that the food iToblim in D.c 
country was not otic of Svilution of crisis from day to day only. Even in norm I 
times, a large inajurity of tlie im|.nlation of this country diil not have a buluncdi 
diet, while tlie Bupjdy of juotretive food for children, prognaiii '.M iiun end nurHii c 
mothers of the jionrer clutses had always Ic t n t(»o ina'PqinPe. li ]iad not b..(j, 
poHsihle to inniertoke any long-range jdaneing so fer, as (-oveinmint ji»d all thel: 
energies concLuitiated on jireventing local shortages and kd ping tlu' c n.ntry unit 
at least on its pre-war consumjition levels; nor did they lotvt*, so far, tne <•'";,!). i 
over the food distribution machinery so nocisHary f>.r (fleeting any i'(:inan« 0 ( 
inijirovemcnt in the country’s food economy. Now ib.at fotnl rationiiii: in d been 
extended to forty-two million j-ersons and wes sull b.ing extmui.d. and n., tiu.l 
procurement was approaching a ruonojioly bu-is in most ol the dt licit an , t-. ( iMVdu- 
nieiit thought ilmt tlie time had come for an aHse^'M^ueut of ilie rcqiiiicuicnis on a 
jiroper niitritionBl basis, an examination of the existing supplies anvi pii v;,ii5n>' fo.id 
habits, jiarticulaily in the d( ficit regioiiK, on th.e basis of inosc r qniirm -ViiH ant! 
with special reference to the vulnerable clussts, and hoaily Dm lo.»nmianon of a 
jjolicy that would effectively secure for Die jitopJe of the ccuiurv, at Icvn-t in the 
post-war jieriod. a decent siandaid of food supply. F(*r tldt pnVpo. e, (io-.cinnuuit 
jU’oposLd to ajipoint immediately a Planniug Adviser who would he’ a wholctime 
oflic.er working on those juoidems. eollccting and analysing data and f.uninlatiu''- 
preliminary proposals for the evolution of a i-Unncd food economy in Jjnij i. 

Eai Bahadur Sri Narain Mahia said that he had iceeivcd a lelegr..m iroru the 
Becretary of the Collieries’ Associatior complaining tliat the collicrits were forced 
to buy foodgrains at a [mice higher than the controlled one and auain, that the 
controlled price was higher than the market juice, llic ruling juicis, Die Kai 
Bahadur said, were far beyond the reach of the poor jicoj.le in the couniry and the 
sifjis taken to j^revent and eradicaie corniption had jirovcd «boiti\c. 'Jhe handling 
of the food problem during the last three years had disclosed a gnat amount of 
incpiitiide. There did not ajijicar to be a sound and dejiendable rna liiimy, even 
to-day, for procurement of foodgrains from surjilus areas and for supjily to deficit 
areas. The failure of the, Government to subsidise food for the jio.ijcr consumers 
and to eliminate the middleman and the profiteer had made the prices uneconomi¬ 
cal for the grower. The Rai Bahadur contrasted the food situation in Great Britain 

Lidia and said that Great Britain had built up huge stocks of food long be^re 
the idea crossed the mind of the Government of India. Referring to the report of 
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thn Grrjiory Committee, he Paid that the Committee had made it clear in 1943 

tb.e Govt rnirirnt must, procure one and a half million tons of foodstuffs within 
a year. '] he Govertirnfnt were, how’evcr, able to imf-ort only 800,000 tons. Ihe 
T>leu put forward was want of siiippiojj!; Kpaee. The Itai Bahadur said that if the 
fl vensinent had t \k<n care to eiiminaie llm import of luxury j^nods, there should 
have l)»('n ei.on- ii ^hippiii” space Hvaiiublc to h in^‘ the one and a half million 
\ of rfc,nmmcnd:d i)y tlo'i (Jnjiory Coinn.it,tee. 

d isc M'.-iKiraj'id/uraJii of Ijurhhauga nferred to the situation prevailing in 
N uMh Ihli u- j'pd I atticiilui 1\ in DrrMiau^a and rurnca districts and said that even 
uc • .rrliii'- to (i'A'ci jiinent estiinatcs, the rice cro!> would be below the average in 
ih sc dinso w(ro cshimti dly ricc-producing and rice-eafi'.'g regions and 

biul Kiifr ivd hir want, of rain during the last rainy Sf.aBon. Ttiwards the end of .he 
sci .-on, \ r, i: rained heavily and mstiiy rivtrs were Hooded and the jiadily 

rT\,‘‘ . 1 -.H K. ’ r. ly damaged. licferrifig to efudcniics in North I'.iiiar tlie sfieakcr said 
a* jic ! .c' lu" ii ’-"Id that Several ]»atieu!s bfought to ‘.he liospital were cured by 
(pt-’diie, , 'o.ie. i'i, adinc’ tl:e ejoise of the growers, he said tiiat the Fm^d Member 
I.; d .-i’e'.l the i ■ca.iy fall in tl.e prices of nee ami wheat as the main prnof of the 
Mi' ccss (,i t!u‘ ( o.vernn.ent ]>oli. y, but, i-e ask-d, if the Food ]\leinbtr bad taken 
ic*,. c;)i;.si(h r.aiim the pli.-ili» ol the growers who had to proviil** lor the necessiiies 
oi iile h(,m the pri.duce of their land. He urged the Government to fix minimum 
^ juhr as they h'ui fixed niaximiim i>riceH of prineipal fuodgiaitis and piohet 

1 ii’v.v.tnrH iron; l.iui unfair demands of other sectiOiiB of the community who Bold 
t . . ir go( (is ami icrvic's U) eultivalors. 

'l l;o MdlotrtjJIrt/niiir of Nushipur said that the food situation in Bengal was far 
f'ooi ^K.isfr.ciory. H*‘ tfmtigiit Government f»ropagfiJjda only atfem]>red to minimise 
! c f '. ii, t iie 1‘soviiice waa gcMing deep<r ami dieper into the de]>lh8 of mi'-ery in 
i: i »oi’*n oi fc.cmrnic nitu, dcprivatimi in health, mass destitution and widespread 
i! >; id lie f ^iiiid sio' umler^-land why the Government had ehosen to sell 

1 *. c, at, hrt H.; ger immmi, vliil.^ luivate stdlers in the mofussil were offering it for 

side td Uh. It). 'I'ne iiial'anijUumar aniii ttiat huge Blocks (4 rice at d other fo' d 
(•ommoditicK were being {dhtweii to rot without Ixing distiibiited to the needy and 

the i ungiy at the oppe.iiine lime. He lulaiit.ted that some amount of relief hiid 

iifx jt io'Ougot alfoiiJ. hu tin* niling price of rice was still beyond the reach of a 
vei> large iiiiccntnge of pc' i'le. The quantity of wheat allovted to each iiidividual, 
in' * said, was too meagre and “Ala” was, in most chhcb, unfit for human 
c. i! umptiuii. 

Pandit Kitn:rn d' l’h.red tiie hi-k of iiiforma’ioii on f(>od and nrgfd that the 
(h.Aou unicnt slmiiid furnish memiHis ol the Legislature with a puiilication giving 
ad/.qiia'c inf--riiiuiion on ii;e | fodudion, procuremeni and distribution of food. I'iie 
jloiou! (.ug,ht to be iifl.oimd of tl.e steps taken to import more footlgraiiis into 
India, wJ aher traimporl airaiigements were satisfactory, wbeflier the provinces and 
S . 1(8 v\ei<' t) kiuL' Htei H to laq iibirise wheat and wliat were the Fubventions given 
iiy ihe (Oudiiil (_iuv. niuieut to ihc iTovince^ and the purposes for which these were 
iv n. In re: }ih 1 to Malabar and Cochin, T'aiidil Kunzrn Hfdd that no concppsion 

b.’iiig Him n t » tnem in respect of rice, llice rations allowed were inadequate, 
am', il.e c-nuiu'n mau ii ml to buy food at market rates even though be could not do 
BO at ]u*,vii.img lilies. Tliifl brouglit him to the ifuestion of subsidising the poor 
man’s fund. Ho knew that tin? financial burden would be sciious, but tlie present 

5 ate ol things waa so unsatisfactory that immediate? steps slimild bo taken to 
K !;ev(: (i.e Hi.dferings i f thi? poor people. Pandit Kuuzru eomidaiind of the poor 
qii '.iity of rat,io!'B supplied. 'I'lie foudgrains sold contained an apprecialde quantity 
1.5 (lest, 8*onec aid grit. Ho referred to an instance in Ajmer where wheat Bohf, 
on (xumnmiion by the VJ. P. Government Chemical Analyser, was found to coninin 
J().7 per cent of dirt, ia.,3 ]’er cent of barley and ‘J.b per cent of other stiifis, 
l> ‘aling with tlie imi)ort of foodgrains, Pandit Kiiiizru said tliat grea er prtssuic 
shoulil be bioiight to bear on H. M. G. to send more foodgrains to this coiititry. 

Stj- Jirala rra. ad, tlm Food Member, Intervening explained that already o\er 

6 .S.fXJO tons of foodgrains had been received and a further 95,000 tons were on the 
high seas iiound for India, 

Pund Kunzru asked why no steps had been taken to apiiroach the FNKRA 
autlioiities lor importing food-grains to India. The Food Department, I’andit 
Kunziu said, was a moie efficient department to-day than it was a year ago and 
was endeavouiing to face the prohFms in a realistic spirit. But it had to go a long 
way yet in order »o deal with the problems of production, procurement and distri¬ 
bution more effectively. He welcomed the idea of setting up a Planning Section of 
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the food Department. The food diffieiiUies of India would not end with the eonclu- 
eion of the war. If more food was to be grown, procured and dietributed, it was 
neccBHtiry that the Food Dcpartmj^nt ehould be continued for many years to come. 
Pandit Kunzru said that morn japgtry altould be produced and transport arrange¬ 
ments should be providtd. Adequate steps should he taken to popularise wheat in 
the rice consuming areas, lieferring to the situation in Pcngnl, Pandit Kunzru 
ssk»d why (lovernnirut was lavishing all their attention on that f)iovince ? It 
indtrd required all assistance last year, but Oovcrumfiit, should now help the people 
in the South and ^particularly those living in the West Coast. 

Sir Buta Singh com])lHinccl that large snrt>IusrR of wlicat ri('C and gram wtre 
not iramediately ])urc.haeed ami removed from the Punjab. I'hat showed that in 
l-ta^ tlce the Government of India was unable t(» fulfil their obligations and tiny 
failed to take over sinqduPes, 'j he must noticeable example was tliat ot gram. A 
large quota of gram v as Bcce]>tfd for f-xport in lO-M-dh by the (iovernment of 
India. Put nreissary dcppatidiing instructions were not sent and a luimbcr ot 
provinces repndiaUd their (luntas. The result was that the entire cx]>ortuble surplus 
from the province was b’ckcd up, resulting in the deUrioration of viduable footi- 
grain. 'Ihere was a strong rumour, Sir Puto 8ingh said, and ho wanted the Goveru- 
nunt of India to deny it, that the Pengal Government was selling in the Pnnjub 
railway rccciiiis for gram, wliich the Pengal Government )iad stored in the I’ucjut) 
for being taken to that itrovince. nt T?,r. 7-12. ]>pr Tunnnd when the markt t yuiiM' 
of gram in the Punjab was about Rs. 6-4 per maund only* t^ir Hiito h'iiu.h 
referred to the disparity in prices as between neighbouring provinces. Not nudly, 
diffcrenc-e in the ])riceH of wheat and rice between the Punjab and the Unitfd 
l^rovinces was a few nnnaB ]^er maund, hut, now. whereas the ]ir©valent price of 
w’heat in the Punjab was about Ra. 8-4-0 a nuuind, the price in ihe United 
Provinces was Rs. 3 to Rs, 4 higher. “This situation deprives the Punjab grower 
and trader of his legitimate profits and deprives the U. P, cousumor ot Um 
oj>) ortunit^ of getting his requiren”»ent8 at a reduced I'rice.” 

Mr. K, A. Mealing (IVugal Chamber of OommircfO said that thet© were throe 
main and several subsidiary problems relating to food. They were firstly, the 
growth and distribution of enonirh fond of all types to stop starvation ; secondly, 
the^ ]ireveution of the pendulum from swinging to the other extrenie and pricis 
falling behjw production cost ; and thirdly, planning for tlie future of a better diet, 
both qunutitativo and qualitative, for the masses of the country. Tlie first dilHcnlty 
that faced them was, Mr. Mealing said, the lack of correct figures an^ tlie utter 
iinrcliahillty of the stntiRtica available. No business, howfvor small, could be run 
successfully in tbc absence of reliable figures of output, cost, nmiket value, sales 
and profit and loss. 'I'be (lovernmrnt of India bad, with the iVovincial Govein- 
raents perforeo, entered the biggest business in the country, and he regretted that 
he could place no reliance whatsoever in their so-called Rtatisti(‘B which they hod 
so far produced. He urged that immediate steps should h - taken to rectify the 
position. Wi h correct statistics. Mr. Mealing said, it should he possihle for a 
definite plan to be evolved, and the co-ordination of the piovinres in that plan 
secured. q''hat ])lan should decide whnt was, under present circumstances, a fair and 
proper price, both to the producer and consumer, which should not he allowed to 
fluctuate to the detriment of one or the other. He said that if Government were 
to But up a special section with wide powers and adiquate finance for the sole 
purpose of encouraging the supply of milk and milk products, it should bo a great 
h()on to the people. Rpenking on the situation in Rengal, Mr. Mealing said that 
he did know that the Ministry and officiala in Rengal were honestly doing their 
best to improve the food situation in the province. No other province, except 
Assam, had been so near to or so much affected by the impact of war. He asked 
tlie otlier and more fortunate provinces that had not been through the experience 
of Bengal and Assam to have some syTnpathy for the two provinces. 

I5lh. NOVEMBER 3’he two-day food debate in the Council ended this after¬ 
noon without any votes being taken. This was because there were no amendmenlB 
by the Opposition to the formal Government motion asking the House to take the 
the food aituation into consideration. The President declared the debate closed 
after the Food Member'a reply, 

Rjjplying to the debn'n this af'ernoon. Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member 
referrm to the suggestion for fixing the minimum price for foodgrains, and said 
that there was conflict between I’roducers and consumera and the Government were 
ffie golden mean between the two interests. Bir J. P. Brivastava said 
that the needs of India had been placed before the British Government and the 
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London Food Council with all the empbasia the Government of India could com¬ 
mand. He thought the future prospecla of imports from overseas were bright. 
Answering points raised by Opposition speakers, he said that < overnment had 
in hand a comprehenBivo scheme for the provision of storage godowna in order to 
avoid deterioration of foodgrains held in reserve. As to the surcharge imposed by 
the United Provincea Government on the export of mustard oilseeds and oil from 
Province to Bengal, ho said that the view of the Provincial Government was that, 
unless the Bengal Government exercised proper control on retail prices, they were 
not justified in asking the United Provinces Government for removing the surcharge. 
The Government of India were, however, diseussing the question with the two 
Provincial Governments concerned. On the ciucstion of food supplies for Calcutta 
next year he reiterated his view that it would not be fair to i)lace the entire buraen 
on the Centre. 

Mr, B. /?. Sen^ Director-General of Food made a long statement refuting alle¬ 
gations made in the Assembly last week, that a loss of Jis. 7U lakhs had been 
incurred as a result of the Central Government purchasing rice from Nepal at a 
price higher than that arranged by the Bengal Government. Ho pointed out that 
the entire loss in the transaction was not more than PvS. 5 lakhs. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, he said, stepped in because the Maharaja of Nepal preferred that 
the procurement should be made by an agent of the Central Government rather 
than by an agent of the Government of lic-ngal. 'I'he price paid was not higher 
than the price arranged by the Bengal Government. 

Sir Jogendra Si'-ngk. Member, Education, Health and lands Department, replied 
to criticisms levelled against the Grow-More-Food campaign. Giving figures to 
prove the success of the canifiaign. Hir Jogendra Singh said that during the pre¬ 
war period the acreage under rice in India was 73,8 million acres. After one 
year’s campaign, the area rose to 7) million acres and last year, 1943-44, the 
acreage rose to about 30 inilions, six and quarter millions more than the pre-war 
a reage. The total acreage under all the major food cro]>B for the three pre-war 
years was about jOf) millions and as a result of the Grow-more-Food Campaign 
to-day, it was over 2(K) 3 million acres, and thus there was an increase of six per 
cent in land under cul'ivation. Besides, there were areas in the country for which 
no statistics were yet available, deferring to the disparity in ])roduction estimates 
and ])rocuroraent figures, Sir .Jogendra Singh explained that three-fourth of the 
population lived in villages and thus the largest consuming ]>opulation should have 
some reserves for their own consumption. In regard to protective foods, such as 
milk, vegetables and meat, Sir Jogendra Singh explained the many schemes which 
the Government, in co-oiieration with the Provincial Governments, were now work- 
Mig, The army was producing its own vegetable requirements. Arrangements had 
been made to procure dieftcl engines which would be fitted to country craft for 
the quick transport of fish. (Toverumeiit were making arrangements for the import 
of dairy machinery and had Bchemes for the production of more milk. He, how¬ 
ever, thought it was extrenily unlikely that during war time, Government would 
be able to meet milk demands. For some years to come they would have to 
popularise facts. Government, ISir Jogendra tSingh added, were attempting to 
procure about 1,700 tractors for the cultivation of reclaimed waste lands. They bad 
assisted the Provincial Governments and States in the shape of loans and grants 
for the production of more food and had so far spent over Rs. 5^ crores in this 
regard. Sir Jogendra em}»hasiKcd that India was in a position to produce all her 
food needs, and the Government had worked out a programme which, if carried out 
in 15 years, luomiecd buhstantially to increase both the cereal and protective food 
to the extent needed to meet the requirements of the country. Sir Jogendra Singh 
added that he did not wish to depend on imports for food. India must produce all 
the food she required within the countiy itself. He emphasised the urgent need to 
find induBCiial employment for at least 30 percent of the population so that there 
could be a balanced economy. At present there was less than one acre for cultiva¬ 
tion per head of the population in the country. That land should not only feed 
him. but feed his cattle as well. The urgent need at present was to improve the 
physical and mental Itealth of the people so that they could double the present 
production. He appealed to the Press and the Legislature in India to devote atten¬ 
tion to the pioblem of education and agriculture and to make constructive sugges¬ 
tions for the improvement of the standard of living in the country. Mr. P, N, 
Sapru said that stronger measures should be taken against anti-social activities such 
as profiteering and hoarding. Government must bring down the prices of all 
foods within the reach of the average man. Britain, he said, would not have sue- 
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ceeded in thia war but for the Rood work of her Ministry of Food. They had 
vision and foresight and they planned their counlry’a food programme long before 
the war. 

'J'he President : You refused to co-operate here. 

Mr. Sapru replied that they never refused to co-operale. What they refused 
to do was to co-o])eratc on subordinate terms. So far as India was concerned she 
was under “one man rule” to-day. The Food Member might delude himself that 
he controlled the food situation in India. He knew who controlled it and there¬ 
fore for everything that happened they were entitled to blame the system that 
allowed the “one man rule”. 

Mr. Sapru added that if Government bad imported in time the one million 
tons of food^rains and built up the Central reserve, they could have dtalt with the 
hoarders and profiteers more efrectively. Govirnment, he suggested, 'slKmld inspire 
confidence in the agriculturist. 'Jhey should juirchase from surjdus inovinces and 
pay a fair i>iice to the cultivators and should transport the graius to deficit areas 
at Government’s cost. They should also increase the quantity of rations supplied 
and improve the quality. 

Mr. //o.saain /?« am, Leader of the Muslim League Party, referred to the Bengal 
c limity and suid that the famine was not God-made but man-made and war-made. 
He expressed delight at (Tovernment’s promise of monetary grant. Mentioning the 
destruction of hundreds of thousands of muunds of foodgraius, Mr. Hossuiii Imam 
asked the Government to realise that food was not a factory produce, which could 
be increased or decreased by shifts. Ho referred to the low prices in Bengal and 
warned that if the prices fell below a certain level, production would sulier. Air. 
Hossain Immtt castigated the Government tor j'ayiiig more attention to the industrial 
population and the urban population as against the agricultural population, lie 
demanded that the i^rices of the articles purchased by the grower should be brought 
down to the level of those of his own produce. The Muslim League J^arty leader 
criticised the U. P. Government’s decision to levy a surcharge on mustard seed and 
stated it was scandalous for the Government of India to connive at it. He also 
mentioned the rising price of vegetable ghee and said that it was beyond the reach 
of the average consumer. The speaker referred to India’s cattle-wealth and said 
that India’s cattle population was one-third of the whole world but he felt sorry 
that the quality was poor. He complained that cattle were moved to foreign coun¬ 
tries. In conclusion, Mr. Hossain Imam expressed the view that he was not in 
favour of rationing in surplus areas. 

Refuting the allegation that in the matter of purchases of Nepal rice, the 
Government of India brought it at a higher price than had been arranged by the 
Bengal Government, Mr. R, Sen, Director-General, Food, made the following 
statement 

In April 1943 the Nepal Government placed sn embargo on the export of rice 
and paddy from their territory as in view of the difficult rice situation in north-east 
India they ap))rehendcd depletion of their stocks. In October 1913, H, H. the 
Maharaja kindly ofl’ered to release 1,00,000 tons in terms of rice from the 1944 crop. 
Bengal’s agent, being on the spot, negotiated piiccs for this offer and the Govern¬ 
ment of Nepal fixed Ks. 6-8 and Rs. 12 as minimum for paddy and rice respec¬ 
tively with the condition that, the prevailing market rate across the bolder in Bihar 
would be fixed if it happened to be higher than the minimum. It had been alleged 
that the Goveiiiment of India made purchases at a ‘‘higher price than had been 
arranged by the Bengal Government”, resulting in a loss of Es. 40 lakhs. The 
statement was incorrect and misleading. The Bengal Government's agent had not 
arranged to puiehase at a certain price. He had only bound the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment to pay a particular minimum and had further bound them to pay the 
market price prevailing across the border if that happened to be higher. About the 
time when Bengal’s agent agreed to these terms the i)riceB in Bengal ranged from 
Rs. 10 to Es. 15 per mannd for paddy and Ks. 20 to Es. 32 per maund for rice. 
With the prices in Bengal at this level and Nepal being entitled to ask for the 
prevailing market rate with no maximum limit, it was evident that Bengal’s agent 
would have procured at a higher rate than that paid by the Government of India’s 
agent. The alleged loss was therefore imaginary. Some stocks purchased by the 
Government of India’s agent were damaged by exposure to rains. It has been 
alleged that this wastage amounted to about Es. 30 lakhs and that the Government 
of India are trying to say that this loss is not to be borne by the agent. So far 
about 2,500 maunds of damaged paddy have been buried as they were not fit for 
any purposs and an equal quantity has been disposed of lor brewing local beer as it 
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not fit for consumption as food. The price of these quantities would not be 
more than Ks. 40,0(30. Approximately another 34,000 maunds in terms of rice are 
also involved in such damage, the price of which would be about Rs. 4,50,800. 

Mr. J. M. Oihbons said ihat even after the war Government would have to 
continue and probably expand the controls which they had already established over 
the production procurement arid distribution of foodgrains. He urged Government 
to take steps for the prevention of adulteration of foodstuffs, the continuance of 
which would cause serious menace to public health. He referred in particular to 
the extent of adulteration of milk and said, “I am horrified at the degree of adul¬ 
teration by dishonest traders who are sacrificing the healih of the people for their 
own gains. Government muHt pay ]>roper attention to this.” 

Sir N. Gopalaswami said that there could be no doubt that th^’ food 

position to-day was becoming driinit ly better than what it had l)^cn last year this time. 
However, there was much ground yet to be covered till the id“al of providing the 
people with an adequate supply of food and an adequate iiunitional standard was 
leached, 'li e achievements of the Food Department so far were laudalilc and their 
uchievemcnis had been accomplished under dillicult conditions. Behind the imitle- 
mentaiion of their policy, ^ir Gopnlnsv nrni said, there had not been moblisrd that 
amount of po]nilar support whicli could be had. 'J'hat was an unfortunate state of 
tilings in this country. Mr. Sen told the House of the attempts made to associate 
} ublic opinion with the Food Department. AsBOciation was not enough. What he 
wanted v\ub actual co-op(‘rnlion and unless other Departments of the Government of 
India cO'Oi'cratcd in producing an atmosphere in which the co-oicratioii of a body 
of public workcTB, who were the only proi>le who could mobilise ])ublic support, was 
given, the large scale food ])ollcy of the (lovernment would not yield the result 
which it might otherwise do. Un the snlqect of fixing t>rices, Sir Gopalaswami said 
that prices should be limited to the pnrcliasing power of the peojilo and within those 
limits the producers should make profps but should not profiteer. He suggested 
that other I’roviiices and Spates might follow the example of Madras in the collec¬ 
tion of t'rojxT statistics. Sir Gopalaswami pleaded for giving cliVet to the Food- 
grains 1‘olicy Committee’s report. "Jhe food problem must be squarely faced and 
consich rations of finance should not deter the Government. Financial pussilanimity 
or cl.i ken-hcartediieBB would bo unforgiveabic in a matter of life and death to the 
people. 

Replying to the debate, Sir J, P. Snvastava, the Food Member, thanked the 
Hou«ie for tlie many suggestions the membeis had mads and which would bo of 
extreme belj) to the Food Department. However, many of the points raised in the 
debate were local problems which si onld have been raised with the respective 
Provincial (.Governments. He deplored the tendency of introdticing politics into the 
sacred sphere of food.” ‘‘I agree,” the Food Member said, “that if there was a 
National Government, they would have done probably better. But within our limited 
sphere, we are trying to do our best. If the National Government is not here, it is 
not my fault and we must all pgree that in the circumstances we fitid ourselves we 
cannot leave the starving man alone.” As to why the Government of India did not 
approach the United States and Empire countries direct for their food imports. Sir 
Jwala Pramd said that they could not do so. India’s nquiieinents would be placed 
before the Food Council in London which was the appropriate i)ody which co-ordina¬ 
ted the Buri)lu8eB and demands of the Empire countries. There was a Food Council 
in WaBbington composed of the United Nations who allocated limited siipplicB. The 
London Giuncil approached the Wasldiigtoii Council for foodgrains. Replying to the 
point as to why the Government of India had not approached the UNRRA, the P'ood 
Member said that the House should bear in mind that the UNRRA had no foodgrains. 
Th*" UNHRA, also would have to go to the Food Council in WaBbington for its needs. 
India was already getting allocations direct from Washington and she could not 
duplicate her demands. It might be that India might be able to get Bome additional 
quantities for areas near Burma and Chittagong due to their nearness to the war area 
and the distress caused in those areas on account of the w ar but the quantity that 
might be received would be meagre. Dealing with the situation in Bengal, the Food 
Member said that Government felt extremely doubtful of their being able to feed 
Calcutta which they did last year. ’I'he demand for rice from other parts of India 
(specially the south, was great. Last year Government undertook to feed Calcutta in 
order to restore confidence but ho did not feel the same treatment should be accorded 
this year. He was prepared to consider the demands of Calcutta on the same basis as 
the cfemaiids of other parts of India. Sir Jwala Prasad explained the steps taken by 
the Government for the proper storage of foodgrains and its equitable distribution. In 
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regard to the fixing of proper prices he had heard tuo views expressed. ‘There were 
those who wanted a rise in the prices in the inleresls of the growers and others who 
wanted a further lowering of the ]>ric.ps. Government, Inwever, as in the case of wheat, 
had not yet fixed a minimum ])ricc for rice, 'ihe price level of rice had not yet come 
down and Government were watching the ireud. When the ])rice rcgietcrcd a sharp 
fail Government would fix a minimum ])rice. The Council at this stage [.djourned. 
Eigiit!^ of Indians Overpeas 

I6lh. NOVEMBER The Gonncil discussing non-ofTicial resolutions to-day, 
agreed to Mr. P. Sapru's icsohitions rrconimcnding to the Governor-General in 
Council to take Btr])8 to protect and safeguard the rights of Jndians by bilateral 
agreements between the Government of India and the (lovernment of the Domi¬ 
nions, Colonies and IToUctoratfs in which Indians weie resident or domiciled and 
to which, in future, emigration might be permitted by the Government of 
India. 

Pandit H. N. Knnzrn, supporting the resolution, said that in view of the 
experience gained in Ceylon and f^ouih Africa. His Majesty’s Government must be 
approached to permit India’s agents to lie appointed in other parts of the Empire 

as well. 

Mr. Ji. N'. Br,vprj(\\ Secretary, Comm mwealh Pelations Department, said that 
efforts had already been made by the Government of Indio to bring about bilatf’ral 
arrangements with countricM in the Commonwealth into which our nationals liad 
immigrated. In recent ye.irp. aerecmentH lied lu'cn negotiated with the Govcinment 
of Burma and the Goveriimotit of Oylon. ’Ihe agreement with I’mma etmoiin- 
tered the strongest o]‘t'osi‘i(m in this country and remniued practically a dead letter 
owing to the .latianesc occupation of Bu'-ma. In regard to Ceylon, the agreement 
was still-born as the I.owor House refused to extend its endorsement, sul)jc.*t to 
which it had been negotiated. In spite of the fate of the previous eflorts, the CJov- 
ernmont of India were still exploring the possilsility of fresh agreements with 
those.countries • panicnlarly in the light of the close inlor-dcpepdence of those 
countries and India, which had been so vividly and painfully demonstrated by the 
present war. 

Mr. Bancj'jee refcM'ed to the appointmci?t of India’s representatives in South 
Africa, Australia, Ceylon and Burma, and said that, whenever favourable oppor¬ 
tunities for a better understanding presented tlicmselves, the Governm^iit of India 
had made the full at use of them to consolidate our relations with Commonwealth 
communities. The method of improving our relations with Commonwealth countries 
by entering into bilateral arrangements had, however, its limitations. Kfl’orts made 
to establish closer and direct relations with a nuniber of colonies and j)rotectoratrs 
which were now under ih( direct control of His Mejesty's Government had not 
been successful. Mr. Baiierjcc said that overtures n»ad'' by the Government of 
India to appoint Agents or Ilepresentativefl in the three Carribcan Colonies, in Fiji 
and in East Africa liad not met with a favourable response so far. Bilateral under¬ 
standing pre-supi) 08 ed the existence of a bilateral disposilion to enter into such 
understanding. Mr. Sapru’s reason for advocating bilateral agreements, he under¬ 
stood, was that it was desirable to enter into direct relations with those countries, 
particularly, after they had attained a wider measure of self-government. “Events 
and our experience do not” .Mr. Banerjce said, “however, justify such optimism 
about the willingness of self-governing units of the Commonwealth to enter into 
bilateral agreements. ’I’hc House will appreciate my anxiety to avoid any referci.co 
to the unpleasant details of this aspect of the history of Indian immigration into 
the Commonwealth countries. But, during the last two generalion.s, the position of 
Indians in certain countries has dctcrioratt<1 in direct pro])oriion to the measure of 
Belf-government attained by Ultra. With increasing itowers of self-government, some 
of these countries have dejtrived our nationals domiciled in them of civil rights 
which they had already enjoyed.” Mr. Bmierjee said that he was only drawing 
attention to them to emphasise that bilateral agreements would not be feasible in 
the case of several of Commonwealth countries. The Government of India, Mr. 
Banerjee continued, could not possibly divest themselves of their moral resiion- 
Bibility for the welfare of those Indians, particularly so long as the governments 
of those countries persisted in denying them the rights of full citizenship. Mr. 
Banerjee, concluding, said that Mr. Bapru’s proposal was in consonance with the 
policy which the Government of India had already been pursuing, and he assured 
the House that Government would examine all his suggestions for making a fuller 
and more extensive use of the method of bilateral understanding. 
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Mr. P. N. Sapru, replying to the debate Baid that Government should press 
upon llis Majesty's Government for the appointment of an Indian representative 
in Jamaien. He rrpjretted that His Majesty’s Government had not ajrreed to our 
sngKestions, but pointed out that it was necessary, in the wider interests of India 
for her reprefl'Mitatives to be in those rej^ions in which her nationals were settled 
and in which she had interests. Mr. Sapni continued that Indian interests should 
not fliilTer and I cr nationals should have due safeguards in the future constitution 
of those countries. He, however, warned Indian nationals settled overseas that 
they should eschew imperialistic outlook and they should not stand in the way of 
attaium/’iit of indei)endcnce by countries like Malaya, Burma and Ceylon. 

The House agreed to the resolution. 

Army Officers for Civil Posts 

Mr. F. F. Kalikl'ar then moved a resolution recommending to the Gover- 
nor-Gcneral-in-Coujicil to drop the scheme of temporary reinforcement of the civil 
administration by transfer of army officers and to recruit the required personnel for 
civil administration lhro!q;h the agency of the Federal Public Hcrvice Commission. 
Mr. Kahkkar said that the right type of oliicers required for the administration 
could bo had “from the open market” and there was nj need to recruit army 
personnel. 

Mr. Conran-S inH/i, Home Secretary, emphasised that the postings were only 
temporary. 'J'liry were bring posted to the Provincial Governments to hold poita 
where tliey were most needed and to which their qualifications were best suited. 
The Home Secretary said that there was a clamour from the P>ftngal Government 
for oflicers, and those l uncd fr('m the army took over duties in the Su])ply Depart¬ 
ment or the Indian Poli^'c sorvi-‘e and relieved the regular members of the Indian 
Civil Service to \io back to their original j‘»h«. 'The army needed more officers, anci 
it was not correcM, tlnd tl.<y c;ni!d fiparn officers. It was only done to meet the 
iueisfent demands of the Provincial Governments. In regard to the selection of 
such officers, Mr. (lonraii-Smith said that the method of eelectiou was more 
searching and thorough than ordinary recruiting. 

Sir N. G()palafiwa7ni lijotiijar said that the Government should have recruited 
members from the Provincial Services to fill in the posts. The present method of 
recruitment was unfair to the members of the Provincial Services. Tliere were 
enough men in the country W'ho could man the posts for which army men were 
recruited. 

Fandif Kiiuzrn s >i(l that he was not against the appointment of Indian 
officers of the array to civilian posts. But as f.ir as possible, candidates for civil 
post must 1)0 chosen from among tae civilians, especially at a time when the army 
was not in a position to spare oliicers. lie, however thought, in the present case, 
Crovernment were only trying to test public opinion, lie was afraid that the 
military officers would be permanently added to the civil cadre and it was an effort, 
to a certain extent, to militarise the administration. 

Mr. Kalikkar, replying to the debate, said that many persons without any 
special (lualifications were given emergency commissions in the army during the 
war and he was against recruiting for the civil administration men who had not 
the requisite qualifications. 

The Home t^ecretary, Mr. Co?i?’an-Smith, replying to some of the objections 
raised in the course of the debate, emiffiasised the temporary nature of the appoint¬ 
ments. He gave the assurance that provincial officers were being used to the fullest 
extent, hut the ability of the Provincial Governments to spare such officers must be 
taken into account. Mr. Conran-Smith further stated that the officers now recruited 
could not have any superior claims for f)ernianent posts, and they would be on 
equal footing with the rest of the officers in the army with requisite educational 
qualificaiions for competing for the war reserve posts. He said he was distressed 
at the raising of the racial issue. It should not be forgotten that it was part of a 
common effort in the war against a common enemy. 

The House rejected the resolution by 20 to 14 votes. 

Relief of Distress in North Bihar 

The Government accepted Mr. Sri Narain Mahtha^s resolution recommending 
immediate and adequate relief to the people of North Bihar, suffering from 
epidemics and to remove the causers of the recurrence of epidemics after due 
investigation. The mover said that this was the second time during eleven years 
that Bihar was faced wiih a major disaster. Up to the end of the first week of 
August, he said, 1,96,000 deaths from epidemics were reported. He complained that 
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the Government had not made suitable arrangements for the treatment of cholera. 
He demanded that more doctors should be released for relief measures and adequate 
milk-supply be made. 

Sir jogevdra Singh, Member for Health, acceitting the resolution, said that 
he did not wish to minimise the disaster in Bihar. Cholera, he added, had assumed 
the form of a virulent epidemic this year and the cholera mortality wus higher 
than in any year in the past 30 years except 1918 and 1930. He also referred to 
the wave of Malaria in certain parts of the province. “The main responsibility for 
measures to deal with epidemics.” said Sir Jogeiulra Bingh, “rested with the 
Provincial Government. Rut we had done what, wc could to assist tliem.” 'I’he 
difficulty of the Provincial Government, be declared, was the lack of personnel. 3he 
military authorities had given assistance by lending 22 army doi':torB. Bir Jogendra 
Singh deecrilied the relief measures of the Bihar Government and the assistance 
given by the Government of India in respect cf the supply of quinine and anti- 
malaria drugs, lie said that cholera could not he eliminated till water-supply and 
sanitation were vastly improved. In this connection, ho referred to the Pro\incial 
Government’s schemes for the improv* menfs of the rural wuitcr-siipply and the 
drainage of water-logged arras. Sir Jo<jendra ief« rred to the P)liore Commit(ec, 
which inveatignling the problem of hc-'Ith, and said that hou-ing ami sanitation 
were the most important factors in what was known as “social medicino ” He 
hoped that the Government, in co-operation with the proviiuies, would evolve a 
public health policy thereby securing better living conditions for the people. 

3316 resolution was passed unanimously. Toe House then adjourned. 

Position of Indians in B. <fe E. Akuica 

17th. NOVEMBER 33ie striurgle for obtaining recognition of the rights of 
Indians as full citizens would be kept alive and would not slop till the goal was 
reached, declared Mr. R. N. Banerjee, Secretary, Commonwealth Relatione Depart¬ 
ment, initiating the debate on South Africa in the Council of Btatc to-day. Mr. 

Bancrjee explained that the Government of India had not spared any cllbits to 
avoid the situation that had arisen in South Africa. The Governinent had through¬ 
out maintained the maximum poasible pressure on the Union Government on 
six occasions and left them in no doubt that unlePB a satisfactory solution was 
evolved, we would have no alternative to taking countfT-measures. Mr. Banerjee 
empl'.aHiscd that this was not the first time that such discriminatory measures had 
been adopted against Indians. 3'he present wa^ only one of a loj^g series of 

die riminatory measures though it bad the effect of the last straw on the camel’s 

back. “It is true”, said Mr. Banorjee, “that South Afric.n is formally a u in 

the British Commonwealth. But. even as such, theirs is virturdly an independent 
Government and the House will realise that such a Govtrnment is not Pkcly to he 
amenable to advice or pressure even from His Majesty's Government in matters 
nffrtcling the self interest of the ruling classes. 3'b© House is aware that most, if 
not all, of the discriminatory measures in Bonth Africa apidy formally to all 
Asiatics. There is a sprinkling of Japancs© and Chinese nationals in tlie Union 
who are also affected by Ihrse mensnreB. It is interesting to note that the Govern¬ 
ments of the-e two countries have not so far been able to protect their nafio lal 
m amres involving racial discrimination.” Referring to the measures taken by the 
Quv rnment, Mr. Panerjee said that the Indian Legislature had passed the Recipro¬ 
city Act and all the effective provisions of the Act had been enforced. He spoke 
of the demand for the recall of the High Commissioner and the severance of trade 
relations. The Government, he said, had not decided not to resort to these 
measures. They were considering them most energetically day by day. He asked 
the House to realise that the decision about the severance of trade relations would 
be a momentous one. Mr. Banerjee concluded ; ‘That we have made a beginning in 
the enforcement of retaliatory measures should be some evidence that we can take 
such other measures as may be open to us. I can repeat the Hon’ble Member’s 
assurance in the Lower House that our inability to make an immediate announce¬ 
ment should not be attributed to any lukewarmness on our part and that no 
undue delay will occur in taking a decision.” 

Pandit H, N, Kunzru deplored that the Government of India should have 
agreed to the Pretoria Agreement. He urged that the Government of India should 
give notice of termination of the Indo-South African Trade Agreement and impose 
economic sanctions against that country. Nothing, he said, could be worse than the 
humiliation imposed upon India by the legislation passed by the Natal Council. 
Unless the Government of India were prepared to retaliate with all the powe 
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their command, Indians would be treated with contempt in every part of the world. 
By tbe imposition of economic sanctions, Pandit Kunzru said, India might suffer, 
but financial coiisideratioua should not be allowed to weigh in the matter of India’s 
self-respect and national honour. He also urged the recall of India’s High Com¬ 
missioner. Whether it would be possible for India to cornpel South Africa to 
change her racial policy or not, it was incumbent on India to vindicate her self- 
respect. India, he said, was not fighting for herself alone, but for the whole of 
Asia. 

Dt\ N. B. Klare, Member, Commonwealth Relations, denied that the Govern¬ 
ment of Xtidia were a party to the Pretoria Agreement. No doubt, Government gave 
their moral support to the Agreement. If the South African Indian Congress came 
to an agreement with the Union Government, how could the Government of India 
prevent it ? After all, there was some kind of occur»ntional segregation of a volun¬ 
tary character even in this country, though there was no law against anyone 
acquiring pro]jerty anywhere. In big cities, one saw, either by a natural process of 
selection or conveniLnee or agieement. that people belonging to the same class or 
profession lived in particular areas. l)r. Khare asserted that there was no delay on 
the part of the Govtrumeiit of India in taking steps against the South African 
Government. On the contrary, Government acted promptly as soon as the third 
reading of the Occupation Order was passed by the Natal Council. “Have you 
imagined,” I)r. Khare asked, “anything so prompt with the Government of India 
before now?” On Government’s part, there never was any lack of vision. If the 
Government of India had the necessary i^owers, they would have acted differently. 
They had, however, taken the necessary steps and were watching the results. “I'jje 
tragedy of the situation is,” Dr. Khare said, “that Indians are allowed to fight 
for the liberty of every other country in the w-orld, but India can do nothing 
to better the condition of her own kith and kin." The major part of the African 
campaign, ho said, was borne by Indians who fought to save South Africa. Reply¬ 
ing to the criticism that the Government of India should not interfere in the 
domestic issues of fcSouth Africa, Dr. Khare said that if full citi/.enship rights were 
given to Indians, then, India would have no cause to interfere. This war, he said, 
was being fought against Nazism and Fascism and these should be rooted out not 
only from Italy, Germany and Japan, but from South Africa, or America or India. 
In regard to economic sand ions. Dr. Khare said that the Government were study¬ 
ing tile question. The dillicultics of India not getting an adequate supply of wattle 
bark had been pointed out . He thought we could do without them. "I am not 
satisfied with mere barking,” Dr. Khare concluded, “but I want to bite.” 

The Maharajadhiraja of Darhhangci said that it was true that we were not in 
a position to retaliate. He asked H. M. G. to take a bold stand and tell Geneial 
Smuts that, if ho persisted in following the policy of racial discrimination, the 
forces of the rest of the Empire would be arrayed against him to bring him lo 
submission. “If H. M. G. were to justify the bouth African Government’s action”, 
the speaker asked, “can we not legitimately ask what benefits we derive by being 
within the Empire ? What protection do we get by belonging to the Britisn 
Commonwealth of Nations ?” 

(Sir N. Oopalaswami Iyengar said that the European Group bad blessed the 
ap]>lication of the Reciprocity Act and apparently approved of the suggestion to 
recall the High Commissioner, but were opposed to imposition of economic sanc¬ 
tions. He said that application of economic sanctions would be prejudicial to 
European interests and not Indian interests. Sir N. Gopalaswami also contended 
that war efl'orts would not be impaired and the liberation of Indians from tlie 
Japanese occupied territories could be carried out with the resources we have. India, 
however, was not going to solve the problem until she was Independent and ahle 
to deal with the South African Government on equal terms. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru said that the position of Indians in South Africa’ raised 
the fundamental issue of the relationship between white and non-white races of 
mankind. Ho wanted to know what the Secretary of State for India had done in 
the matter. He knew it would not be constitutionally correct for HMQ to veto the 
Natal Council’s decision but even then they could do a great deal. He urged that 
the Government of India should not entertain any South African white national 
in their departments. The trade agreement with that country should be terminated 
and economic sanctions should be imposed, he said. 

Mr. Hossain Imam asked whether India was getting a fair deal in the 
British Oommonwealth of Nations. Nearly 78 per cent of the population in South 
Africa were non-Whites and yet they were treated as slaves. He asked why HMG 
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did not move in the matter. The reason to him appeared obvious. None of the 
United Nations had clean hands. America had her colour problem. France had 
her colonials to exploit and India was an example of the British rule. The UBbK 
alone, it appeared to him, had showed justice and equity to other nations. 

Mr. Oibson said that the European community fully supported any measures 
that might be considered fit to be taken in support of Indian claims, but with 
some qualifications—qualifications which were very largely in the interests of 
Indians themselves. In a matter in which feeling ran extremely high, it was of 
great importance that very careful consideration should be given before any steps 
were actually taken so as to make perfectly sure that such action would not 
eventually be prejudicial to the very people whom they set out to protect. He 
thought that no action should be taken which might prejudicially allect the war 
effort. While agreeing that South Africa was responsible for the situation, he 
asked the House to remember that, among the objects of the Allied armies was the 
liberation of countries such as Burma, Malaya and the many Indian prisoners of 
war in .Tapanesc hands. Subject to those coiisideratioiiB their sympathies were for 
the Indians in Bouth Africa in their ‘struggle for the establiBhraent of full 
democratic and civic lights.’ 

Mr. R. N. Banrrj^’c, Secretary, Commonwealth Bdations Department, winding 
up the debate, gave tiie assuronce that (iove'nment attached the greatest impor¬ 
tance to the sentiments expressed in the House. Explaining the Government of 
India’s point of view towards the Pretoria Agreement. Mr. Banorjee said that it 
was entered into between the committee of the Natal Indian Congress, as represent¬ 
ing four-fifths of the Indian population, and the Union Government. Gut of 81 
members of the committee only 14. said to be Communists, dissented. I'be 
(lovernment of India did not feel called upon to interfere. It was a voluntary agree¬ 
ment and (lOvcrnment did not commit themselves in any way. 

Pandit Kanzru asked whether the Govoinment would once more press His 
Majesty's (Tovernment to allow them to apply economic sanclions. 

Mr. Banerjcc. replied that the Government would take a decision on the matter 
as soon as possible. 

Pandit Kun^xw asked whether it meant that the Government of India were 
going to take a decision therns Ives without reference to his Majesty’s Government, 
yir Firoz Khan Noon, Defence Member, intervening, explained that in his experi¬ 
ence during the hist two years, there had not been a single instance in which they 
had not taken a deeisio!! in aecoidance with their own opinions. Pandit Kunzru’s 
Huggession, ho thought, was an insult to the incmberB of the present Government 
and they could not tell him anything more. 

Pandit Kunzru : I am not asking yon. I am putting the question to Mr. 
Banerjee. 

Mr. Baiwrjec rc]>lu’(l that some margin of discretion should he left to the 
Government in the framing of the rules and coming to a decision. He also consi¬ 
dered that it might not he in our own intcrests to divulge them at the present 
stage. The House adjourned till November L’O, 

Officiai. Bj?j.s Passko 

20th NOVEMBER :—'I he Council held a brief silting to-day, at which it passed 
the Bills temporarily to amend U»e Jj dian Patents and Designs Act 1911, the Bill 
further to amend the Cofiee Market Expansion Act, 1942, the Bill further to amend 
the Delhi Joint Water and Bewage Board Act BUT), and the Bill to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to Government Becurities issued by the Central Govern¬ 
ment and to the management by the Beserve Bank of India ot the Public debt of 
the Central Government. 'These Bills had been passed by the Legislative ABsembly. 

'The Council then adjourned till the next day. the 21 st November when it 
adjourned sine die after adopting a resolution regarding the construction of a per¬ 
manent food and agriculture organisation of the united nations. 



The Central Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Sesaion—liit to 2l8t. November 1944 

Misuse of National War Front Funds 

Tho (\nitrttl LppjiBlutive A^‘*:"mh!y, which comnicncnd iiH aulnmn session 
ftt New on the 1st Novtoiiher 1.14, rejecieil witiiou! u division Nawahzada 

JJaqat AIVs adjournment tu discuss “the failure nf t'lo Governor (uMieral- 

iii*CouiK'il U) prevent and sto’* ire o i use of iho Nr.tionu) War Frout ojt;aniwttlion 
by thf ])r(n'incial leader of • i’u .j-ih hnin.-h, Khiz-rr ILnjat Khan, who 

has bcfii ulilisipfi; ti e National W>o- l'’iunt orj:;»ni’aMoij for prop.t^ooubi in favour 
of collection of funds for a i'olii.irii party, the Zamindara i-^apue, ther())y creaiing 
ft groftt deel of hoslility amoiu;' a iar.pe bcctiori of the ])eople tu-ainet the National 
War Front.” 

Spe-.king on his motion, the Nawahzada explained ii-at accordinp; to Lord 
Linlithpow who inane.urated it, the Nidional War Froni was lo be iion-coinmunal 
and noii-])uliiical in ibe senpo ihfit in) pro]:ap,Hnda in favo'T of a parii rJar poliiical 
party 'aftH to be conducted from f?.?» phoform of that organisation and all j'artieB 
wbo Wi re \.iliing to Rtrengtln n the Home Front vv're enudod lo join Diat organi¬ 
sation. P>iit iinforlnnaiely, now Ibat the war was cjni'.ng to a i-l -po, it ere were 
people wbo were making tnip organisation into a political party noediinc. lie was 
Borry that the Government of India. h.;d failed in its iliity to stop tho misiiso of 
this organifl-ilion. 

Mr (Th/asuddiff congratulated the Na'ional War Fr-'o: on winoir,': Nuwabzada 
Liaqat Ali Khan as a woll-vusher and Rup[K,rter, (laughtei). lie iiointcd onl that 
the Punjab Legislature iiad givm die folh.-t sniiport to iln* ver Glott ol the Allies 
and the run jab Premier a-* llm sort ant of the peo}»le am! of tiic legiNbuiire was 
bound to carry out the orders oi ihc Lcgb-lc.ture. Mr. Gin; nddin conteiid. d there 
was nothing wrong if the i icn ier of tfio Punjab, who field moi'- than one public 
poBition. rc'eived addreBr.es from more shun one organiH.r.iion at one and the same 
meeting or wafl presented with purses ou behalf of did''’^ent orgaii].i}!tii'np. q’he 
Leader of the Puujalj National War Front derived the comn endatiou ol the liouBc, 
declared Mr. Ghitisuddin. 

Captinii Dalpat Singh of>posing the motion s])cke Btn-ngly in 8U])i>ort of the 
Punjab Pruuier. He attribuied ilu: n.otion io the iiunrrcl between the UnioniutB 
and the Muslim League. 

Mr. Nauman assertid that evt n if Mr. Chiiichill ubkI f ir has CoiiBervative 
Party in England the funds of any organisation t-.iniilar to the Ni^tional War Front 
he would be cond' iened. 

Moulana ZafaraU declared that Malik Khizar Hayat Khun was doing immeiiBe 
harm to the war effort for the purposes of the Zamindiira League. He said that 
Rfi. 20 lakhs had been collected under the Nutioiud AVar Fionr moyi rnent and it 
was wiong if anything of lids was used to etreiigrhen the Fnionist Party or the 
Zaraindara i.enguc. The SlubsalmunB of the 1‘uujab wire no wldt less anxious 
for the BiicceBsfnl prosccnti'.n of the war than Malik Kl' zur Hayat Khan. Even 
Mahatma Gandhi, eaid Maulana Zafurali, lu;d deelaretl LiinsHf to be pro Ibitish 
and wished their victory against the GcTiuanB and the JaiiiOUBe. 

Mr. Lnl Chand Navalrai tlionght it had not bcui ; roved th.at the money 
collected for the National War Front had been used for ib Zumindara TiCaguc. 

Sir Sultan Ahvif'd, Member b»r Information and Hoiad'-asting (under whose 
Department the National War Front came) eaid there was notbiijg to show that 
the Front was notldoing its legitimate work, nor was there any e\ideiice of boBtility 
between the people and the Fiont. With regard to li e allegaiicn (f misuBc of 
the National War Front for party fiurposee, SirlSultan said be got in touch with 
the Punjab Premier who was leader of the Front. JMalik Kbizur liayat Khun had 
given the aPBiiranco that there was no such iniBuse at rP. No inrilur action was, 
therefore, taken on tho allegations. An unduly violent diffrrmce of (ipinion exisUd 
between the Ihinjab PrernitT and iJie Mufillm League, Sir Sul an uent on. Ho 
urged, thetefore, that the HfUbC sb.ould consider lb,e qu. biii ii fiom h disit.t! icsicd 
point of view. Malik Khizar Hayat Khan had given a eategoneal denial of the 
allegations and Sir Sultan was hap]>y that the denial had been Biipported by three 
memberfl of the Douse. Tho National War Front and the Zainindara League had 
a common aim bo far as biijiport to the war effort was concerned, but there were 
13 
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other thiiJgB in the Zamiitdftra Leafijue which had no place in the National War 
lYoiit. No funds were collected at the National War Front mcetingB and the fact 
that addrcBBCB from diflerei<t orp;aniHationB w'cre presented at these moetinjrB did not 
militute at^ainet Malik Khi/ar liayat Khan acting as the leader of t)<e National 
War Front or as Ihcmicr. The Hoiibp, Sir Sultan asserted, should not be influen¬ 
ced by party troublcB, which nnforuinately existed ii» that province. 

Sardar Sant Siru/h said he would not ask why the Pepuly Leaders of the 
Mowlem League (*arty did not raise qucBtiou in North-West Frontier, Btui^al, 
Assam or Sind and why the Punjab alone was chosen. The motive behind the 
motion might be (iuestionable, but, Kuid Sardar Sant Singh, on merits the motion 
was Bound and the Government ol India should turn its attention to them. Sardar 
Bant Singh took Bpccial exception to Civil Seivants being used for the purpose of 
rartisan ])ropaganda and for the eollcclion of tmrty funds, 'I'he facts given by the 
mover were (‘orrccl; people in the Punjab saw them and knew of them but were 
not vocal because of iiefence ot India Rules. 

Closure was meved at this stage and the House agreed by hO votes to 38. 

Nauuih;:n(hi hiuqal Ali Khan, replying to the debate, said he was sorry that 
members of tlie House should have thought fit to drag in political quarrels of the 
League and the Unionist Pnity. “I have not brought forward thiH motion hecauBe 
it is a quarrel between the Premier of the Ihinjah and the Moslem League. Let 
me asBure the leader of"the Houbc and other merabeiB of the HouBe that the IMuslim 
League, thank God, to-day docB not need the support of members of this House to 
fight its i)olitical quarrels with others (cheers). The Moslem Ijeague has brought 
down bigger men than Malik Khizar Hayat Khan.” He brought the molion for¬ 
ward becauBe he felt this was a mutter which was going to affect the public life 
and the working of the democratic ])arliamentary system of Government in ihis 
country very siriously. It seemed to be the Government's intention lo continue 
this organisaiion even after the war. If this organisation was used for sm li pnr- 
posep, as he had described, then it would indeed be a sad day for this country. 

The motion was put and negatived without a division. 

Pier,ATE ON Food Position 

2nd. NOVEMBER :— Sir J. P. Sriras/ava, P'ood Member, initiating the Food 
Debate in the AsBcrably to-day announced that (>50,000 tons of foodgrains had 
already been received, 05,000 tons had been shipped and an additional riuO.OOU tons 
had been ])romiHr.d for the quarter ending December 31, 1911. "'rhe Government 
of India are acutely conscious of the need for securing an adequate amount of 
wheat imports for aiiecessfully handling the ])roblem of the country,” continued the 
Fv)od Memlier, “and ! can asBurc the HouBe that we shall fli>are no efforts to urge 
upon H.M.G. the need for thair taking appropriate mcasurcB foi giving us t}»e 
importB we require.” Sir Jwalajrasad also informed the House of hie proposal to 
set up in the Food Department a food planning section, the main purpose of which 
would b.! to study the whole question of long-range fooii policy and planned deve¬ 
lopment of food economy in India, so that in post-war India, the people of this 
country could look forward to having more food, better food and balanced food. 
The Food Member proceeded: “I "-laim we have been ahlt; to do four things. 
F'irstly, we have secured the recognition of an all-India policy steadily pursued with 
a common direction and a common aim. In spite of constitutional and other diffi¬ 
culties—to overcome which a good deal of tact and ])atience was required—wo have 
been able to secure the acceplaiicc of the broad lest that those who have must share 
their supply with those who have not. Secondly, wo have controlled prices. 
Thirdly, we have been able to prevent the occurrence of serious local shortages and* 
improved the stocks of grain in the hands of Governments and adminis¬ 
trations all over India. Fourthly—and I attach the greatest importance (o this_ 

we have been able to restore confidence in the ability of Government to conirol the 
situation. Confidence is perhaps best rellccted in prices. The steady downwa’tfj^ 
movement of ])rices r.f the princiyial food grains is to my mind proof positive of 
returning confidence.” He concluded: “While food has clearly demonstrated ti ® 
need for central direction, it has, if anything, more clearly demonstrated the econo " 
mic unity of the country, the interdependence of the provinces and States and the 
need and capacity for common effort in a common cause. Nothing can 
he achieved if food is regarded as something which really docs not matter or as 
something which can bo made the sport of private or political profit or privilege. 
We can only succeed if the nation as a whole is determined as if it believes in 
possibility of success,” 
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Earlier in his Bpeeeh the Food Member dealt with the situation in the provinces. 
The end of last, year, he said, saw the appearance of perhaps the big^rest harvest 
that Bengal had ever seen. The Government of India undertook to feed Calcutta for a 
period of 12 months and up-to-date a total quantity of 4.75,000 tons of food-grains 
had been moved to Calcutta. The Government of Bengal anticipated being able to 
procure a total of 700,00u tons and the quantity they had so far succeeded in procur¬ 
ing was well in excess of that amount, q'he food situation as far as rice was con- 
ceint'd was now easy over practically all the areas in Bengal and the subdivisional 
average of rice prices in the province was to day in the neighbourhood of Its. 13 
per maund as against the level of Rs. 1.5 it bad reached in the first-half of March 
1944. It was the set polii-y of the Government of India, the Food Member added, 
to try its best to see that the statutory ration throughout the country did not fall 
below 1 lb. a day. To-day the number of h^-ns rationed was 460 and the popula¬ 
tion affected was 42, Oi l),000. This was in addition to the rural areas in places like 
Travajicort!, Cochin. Bombay province and now Malabar. Thr successful execution 
of rationing, be said, depended upon two factors, viz,, the willii gness of the surplus 
administrations to fail into line and the williiigness of deficit administrations to 
accustom their people, if ncccRsary, to the use of food-grains other than those to 
which they had been normally accustomed. He could sie visible signs of progress 
in both those directions. Dealing with the prospects for the coming year, bir Jwala 
Prasad said that no indications could be available at the moment of the iirospccts 
of the Kabi harvest of 1945 but (J^vcmnient had some information about the Kharif 
prospect of this year. He believed ibat while we could not expect a luiraper harvest 
of either rice or millets in any part of the country, taking the country as a whole, 
the Kharif crops would he about average, jicrhaps a little less in some areas and a 
little more in other areas. Even that statement eonld only be made with great 
caution, as much would dc])end upon wea iier conditions in the next two months. 
But enough was known to make them emphasise the need for care and caution in 
the administration of the food poli< y in the coming 12 months. Hie silver-lining in 
the situation was the more optimistic position regarding imports and if that position 
was maintained he thought we should be able to go through next year without having 
to face any calamity of a major magnitude. But much would turn ui)on the dfici- 
ency and successful '•onducting of procurerarnt operntionH both in the deficit and 
suryduB regions, he continued, and if possible increased willingness of surydus ad¬ 
ministrations to share in the all-India food burden, the further rxlensicn of ration¬ 
ing, the maintenance of yirie© control, the casing of trausyiort condiiions, the vigilance 
of the department and above all the understuuding and co-operation of leaders of 
non-officiul opinion. 

Three Amendments Moved 

Three amendiucnts were moved. One running to about ,5C0 words was in the 
name of Hir Ziauddin. It suggested various measures to coi trol the entire y^roduc- 
tion of foodgrains in India, to collect statistics and to associate non-(officials in dis- 
tribution. The second amendment moved by Ilaji Essak Saif criticised the Govern¬ 
ment’s measures and declared, among other things, that co-ordination between suryfiuB 
and deficit areaa was entirely wanting. The third was a Congress party amendment 
moved by Prof. Ranga, declaring that grain y rices in most ydaces were uneconomi- 
cally low for yiroduccrs and the failure of the Government to subsidise food consum¬ 
ption of the yioorest consumers in towns and villages was hitting hard the y^rodiicers 
and consumers. 

Prof. Ranga condemned the Government’s food policy as inimical to the 
peasants and favourable to the profiteers, ^here was a clamour for lowering the 
yuices of foodstufls and he wished that the same amount of yiressure was exerted on 
the indubtrialists to lov er the prices of their goods and services. He charged the 
Provincial OovernmentB with yirofiteering in collusion with the middleman. He 
strongly criticised the way in which the procurement yjlan was being carried out by 
the village otlicers who wrung foodgrains from the bonds of the yieasants without 
regard to whether they yiroduced those foodgrains or not. He declared that the 
epidemics in Orissa and Bihar and Malabar were due to malnutrition. He urged 
that steps be taken to eliminate the middleman and to give a fair yiricc to the 
producer. 

Mr. Gnviud Deshviukh supported the plea that the Government, which gave 
dearness allowance to its servants, should come to the help of the agriculturist by 
giving him a subsidy. If we wanted the agriculturist to grow more food we should 
tee that he got better prices. There could be no better inducement to the agricul- 
turiat to grow more food than to assure him economic prices, so that be might be 
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able to ]my off bis piwmoulated debt of many years. Mr. Deshmvkh alleged that the 
I’rovineial Oioverinu'nis coropiilporily I'loenrcd food^'rains from the agricullurist at 
a low priee aud wiicn the agriculturist hiniFclf v.’ftiiied food, he had to get it from 
the (}ov<luiueut at a higher price. Jn some areas millets which was the ordinary 
food of tlio people bad been piociund with such tliroiigbiicBB that the people had to 
live on j.'ro undo lit, oil cake and gur. 

The Bakhtjarpuii Ky. Htatton ArciDKNT 

The Assembly next carried, by bO voles to 49, Mr, NnuDUDt^s adjournment 
motion 10 ceitHurc ib-e Government on the E. I. Railway administration’B failure to 
provide lighls al RcUhtiarpur junction s'alion lesnlting in an accident in which 
nine iiersons were run over and kilh d on iScptcmhcr 211. Mr. Naumaii (Mosh m 
liCague) said he p( rsjnally went to the stutioii alter tlie accident and made cnquiiicH. 
He got the tvldej.ce of llj or 13 iicrsonfl of idl commnnitieB and all of them Baid 
iheri' was no light of any variety on ih(‘ ])iaifoim except one in the Assistant 
Sifttion Master’s oliico. He asHerted that was tlic position not only on that night 
hnt it luul been the < asc for some months. Teo. 1* on the platform had not been 
given any warning of the approach of any up truin, Mr. Kauman declared that 
Govern men t. had paid no heed to the t>ublic ddiiancl for an enquiry. 

VUSCOSSION ON BoMIiAY lb YKARs’ PpAN 

3rtl. NOVEMBER:—3 he Assembly to-day tock up Sir Ziauddin Ahmad's reso¬ 
lution recommendii g to tlie Governor Gem lai-in-Council ‘'not to entertain the 
programme nf Dlttien years’ plan prepured by ihe capitalists of India. Discussion 
on it, had nol com jnded when the House roi.e icr the day. Sir Ziauddiii Raid that 
the plan faibd in two inipoi tant aspects, namely, that it failed to provide for 
increasing ine f iirchesing powcr of the uiaHses aiMl for the elimination of unemploy¬ 
ment. Quoiiug randit Jawaliarlal Nehru he scud that, an eBseiilial pre-riqui'^ite of 
jilannirg was comidete freedom and iiuh pendv nee of tlie country and the removal of 
external control. Sir Ardeshir Dalai had told ti.c Huiisc to-day llmt the Govern¬ 
ment of jndia had acceplcd the objectives oi t’nc Jd-ycar plan. But, aBk»:d Sir 
Ziauddin, had he aec.epted the comiltions prccideut to such a "idan ? Deferring to 
ilic pObiiicui of riipic to-day Sir Ziauddin said dn.l ] uivbaBing ])owcr of the rupee 
was five annas and asked what hapj>eiifd to the remaining eleven annaB ? The olan 
clftimtd to tiel)h> the income. The Finance Member, »Sir Ziauddin said, could ao it 
by it suing an Grd'nance that wherever there was one ru])ee it Bhould he treated ob 
ihree nipcc.M. If iiit- piirchaping power was nut considered an important factor then 
t'.e^ triblmg of tin- income was of no value. The real object should be that the 
purclifu-ii.g pov,< r of the indivlduftl bhould be imreaBed. H money was a measuring 
rod then it must have a definite ]niicl»asing power. Bir Ziauddin proceeded to ssiy 
that it loi>k(d as Ihnugli jndubtrialisl.s who had got a certain standard of profit 
durii'ig 11)0 war wanted to Pti.biliac it after the war. The qucBtion of agri¬ 
culturist.' who formed 92 percent of the population had not been examined, l^aiid 
for agiiculiujc wcui \i ;y important as the iiopulatloii of the country was increasing 
at the rate of five millions per annum end at the cn<l of 15 years the population 
would have increaicd by 7.5 miliions. Cottage industries had been neglected. Sir 
Ziauddin continued. He aukid wlmtlit. n.c l>ig mai)ufaeturr'r>- would jiart with .50 
per cent of their yarn production for collage ;:jduHirieB, ConoiMling, Sir Ziauddin 
said: “Our iuduHtrialists are iu*t iuhriSted in rhe Btebili aiion of priceB but stabi- 
liBation of profits and are not inierchkil in the greater pii-blcms in finding employ¬ 
ment, or in the development of cot.age indusiricR.” Ab regards the olqect of the 
plan, they wanted i>rioriiy for basic industries and to use the sterling balances for 
ihe import of heavy machinery. 

Mr. T. S. Avinushillv^jnw Cheitit;^' moved an aimndment on behalf of the 
CongresB Party rccommeijd.'ng to the Govirnor Geueral-in-Couneil that an elected 
committee of t!»e Ploupe coiiHivting of not more than 15 memberB be appointed for 
the purpoflc of considering the scmibj plaiis for )'OHt-war economic development of 
India, agricultural and industrial, with instinciions to report to the house. Mr. 
Chettiar deflared that any Btheme of economic development of the country must be 
on the basis that it should he administered entirely from the point of view of the 
mBBBes of this country. The sole aim of the jdan Bhould he the raiBiiig of their 
economic etatuB, The people Bhould have greater purchasing power ; not more 
money but more comforts. Planning should not create big industrial eBtablieh- 
mentB which made the rich richer and the poor poorer. Big induBtiial eBtablish- 
menlB, such as the automobile, aircraft and railways, must be state-owned and run 
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from tbe point of view of the development of the oonnlvy as a vshole and not for 
profit-niakinf^. The development nimed at innat he mainly n^jrleiilMiral. 

Hir Vithal Chandavarkar con^rralulaled the Vicrioy on hiB courape in inviting 
one of the anthori of the Rornhay plan to join his Exeenlive ConiKil. Jt meant in hia 
view that the Government of India were seriouH aod sineere in their cflort to promote 
and t'Toparo a neheme which when a Nttiional Government came into offiee could he 
l)ut into edect. 

Mr. Naiauan^ disputing the BiipgeHtion that a Btrimg Centre was needed to 
carryout economic controls, declared that what siu’ceas had been achieved in the 
matter of control was achieved becauKC of the co-Gpeiation of provitices in their 
own intcreRts, and control wur defeated by the very nc ion or grou]) of capitalists 
who were the authors of the Bombay plan, whos^' irterest was not served 
by control, throve on black marketing and wanted to make hay while the 
sun shone. 

Mr. Veyikatachalavi Chcllif thought that the Bombay ]dan was an answer 
to the cry that the country was missing tlm bus becnuRc of the alisenee of constructive 
planning. The Bombay plan, in hik* view, had been fully juBlltied by the number 
of other plans which followed its puihlicaiioi.; even Government thought it neces- 
paiy to appoint one of the authors of the ] Ian as a member for post-war 
development. 

Further debate on the resolution was adjourm d till the next iiou-oflicial day. 

PiioriiCTioN OF New Delhi Moi^QtrEfi 

Earlier the Artsembly rcjrtcted, by HO vntes to i7. Sir Muhamviad Yamin 
Khnyi's resolution asking for proper repair and prolccnon of moKiues in New Delhi. 
The rcHolution recommended to Govcinmmt to instruct ihe department concerned to 
allot all those bungalows in the compound of which mosqiufl were situated only to 
Muslim employees of Government, who hhould be insMi.cted not to obstruct or 
sto]) their Muslim servants or visitors from saying prayers in aueh mosques ; and 
to instruct the New Delhi Municipal rommiltpc that they should give permission, 
without delay, on iiresentation of a])plic8Uoi!S by the Muslims for the repair of or 
restoration to the old position or re-hiiilding wilh some altered designs of mosques 
bifuaud either in the comi^ound of any Government bungalow or on any place 
surrounded by Government or Municipal property. 

Economic Sanctions Against South Africa 

fith, NOVEMBER:—The Assembly to-day passed without a division 
Dr. Kharv'fi motion that the posiiion of Indians in Si'uth Africa and East 
Africa be taken into consideration, with the amcudmeiits moved by the Congress 
I*Brty and by Mr. Hooseinbhoy l.nljcc asking that powers under the Reciprocity 
Act be appli'd against South African nationals in India, that the Indian High 
ComraiRMioncr in South Africa be recalled and that economic sanctions be enforced 
against South Africa and East Africa. 

In the course of the debate, Nawabjada Lioquaf AH Klian^ Deputy Leader of 
Moslem League Party, and Mr, Bhulabhai Desai. I.iudcr of the Congress Party, 
demanded that in addition to the enforcement cf economic sanctions and the recall 
of the High CommisHioner, the Reciprocity Act should be amended so as to remove 
the provision exempting from the operation of the Act South African nationals 
who were in the defence services in India. 

Dr. Khnre made it clear, in his reply, that a decision on the amendments 
would bo left entirely to non-official members of the House and the Government 
would not vote. 

In the course of his speech while initiating the dtbate on the situation in 
South Africa, Dr. N. R. Khare, Commonwealth Relations Member, said : “Let me tell 
the House at once that the Government of India as a whole, and in this I include 
all my honourable colleagues and His Excellency the Viceroy, have been as amazed 
as Ihe Houbo and our countrymen at the Union Government going back on an 
agreement into which they Solemnly entered with the Indian community. The 
Government of India share on the fullest measure the indignation and resentment 
which this exhibition of racialism on the part of a fellow member of the British 
Commonwealth has created in this country. 

“Hir, our patience is now completely exhausted and the whole nation is in a 
mood of desperation. We have already told the Union Government in the plainest 
and most unequivocal terms, that the Government of India now bold themselvea 
free to take such counter-measures as they can. Bad our nationals been really 
accepted and treated as full citizens of the country of their adoption—towards the 
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growth and propprty of which they have made vaet coutributionp—the attitude of 
the Union Government might have been intelligible. In view, however, of their 
lateat exhibition of callouBiieSB, the Government of India cHnnot poBnibly divest 
theiDBelveH of their moral reBpousibility for the welfare of their nation uIb in this 
ilLfated country. They, therefore, refuse to be a helplcBs spectator of the decision 
of tlio Union Government to delegate the large and progressive Indian population 
in Natal to a position of permanent inferiority.” 

Dr. Khare then referred to Government decision to enforce the Reciprocity 
Act and mentioned that the question of enforcing economic sanctioiiH was under 
consideration. Referring to East Africa, Dr. Khare said the iTcsent position 
arising from representations made by the Government of India was, firstly, that 
the Colonial Governments have agreed that entry of permits vill be granicd to all 
‘bona fide’ residents in the (Colonies even though they may have beni absent from 
the Colonies for more than two years from the date of the cnforcon rnt of the 
regulations, and secondly, that the Secretary of State for Cobuiies, after consul¬ 
tation with the three Colonial Governments, has now given us the asrnrance— 
through the Secretary of State for India—that the repulalions in qurstion in all the 
three Colonics are purely for meeting wai-lime conditions arid not iiitcncled to be 
permanent, lie realised that there was ])iibjic apprehension tbiit tbesi' iff^nlsiions 
were a prelude to a fnilher attempt at the ])fTmunent exclusion ot Indians Irom 
the Colonics but for tlic present. Uicie was no reason to question the gcnuineiicsH 
of the asBUiance that the rignlations would not be made )>timannii. lie apsnicd 
the House that the Government would keep a vigilant e}e on ili, fn loe develop¬ 
ments end step in to fake remedial measures us soon as there ^ (re intlit aiit ns iliat 
the regulations were being ])roIoiiged unduly. 

i>r. Khare said his department bad taken n)i with the C' lonial Governn euls 
hard cases in wliich j»<rinita had been refused and they had Ikch snecessiiil in 
securing peruiils in ceitain recent eases. 

The Government of India, Dr. Khare added, had urged upon tlie ('oloiiial 
Governments that there were no valid reasons why normal residen t of t};e Colonies 
should even have to submit 1(» the necessity of obtaining p.ermi:.- f* r irluinitig to 
their homes or for Im king after their interests in the Colonics, q .he ('>ovcrniijent 
had also forwardicl to the Secretary of State for India coides ef the (b i;ates in the 
Council of State on t);^' ?;iibj<ct an^ had strongly urged tbi-t Oie foliowing uctimi 
must now be taken b> luc three Colonial Governments :—(]) id) l oinin) jcsideiils 
(including their familus and dependents) in the Colonies us well as Indians, 
possessing vested inltrcsls in the Colonies should be imnu'dialciy (x-rnptid fiom 
the operation of the lepulatioiiB irrespective of their fieriods cd iibFcme from the 
Colonics; (J) l^’uch n( v, ji-rsoimcl as has to emigrate to the C'vliniis <o r< place or 
or leinforce the busiinss stufi'ol Indians should be immediuUlx «x( n i>lt d from the 
opciBiion of the regulations: (‘d) E'seii as regards other erPirely niw (utruntH the 
regulations should bo withdrawn as soon as possible. Jn any case the 
regidatioiiB should nut be renewed after the rxpiiy of their f result (cim. 

“It is suggested in some quarters,” said l>r. Kl.nie in (‘oindnsioi-, “lliai, one 
of the reasons w'hy the British Government wont to war agaimt ibe BoeiEJ in .South 
Africa in Ibe early part (d this century waw the bad lieniment they v\eze giving to 
Indians there and therefore, the British Govenjinent sliould now rfi)iuiiHte the domi¬ 
nion eonstilutioii eonf<-iTed upon South Afiiea and aj^poiiit a Ivoyul Commission to 
enquire into the mnladniinistration and the injustices done by the {South African 
Government against Indians, AfricaiiF and e>en against Europeans. It is not for 
me to suggest measures to be taken by H. M. G. They claim to bo our InisteeB 
and I am bound to say that no trustee in the world can alTord for any length 
of time to look on with supremo indifference while bis ward is btung insuittd ami 
assaulted for the very simple reason that in the very proecss of natural evolution 
as time goes on the ward is bound to attain the status of an independent entity 
himself.” (Cheers). 

Two A MEN DM ENT8 

Two amendments wore moved to Dr. Khare’s motion. Dr. G. V, iJcshmukh 
moved the Congress party amendment asking that the powers under the Reciprocity 
Acts should be exercised against the nationals of South African Union not being of 
Indian origin and the Indian High Conimiseiouer in South Africa should be re¬ 
called immediately. 

Mr, Hosseinhhoy Lalljee (unattached) moved an amendment calling upon the 
Government of India to enforce economic sactions against ^outh Africa and East 
Africa and exercise the powers under the Reciprocity Acts. 
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Dr. Denhmukh commendinj^ hifl amendment asked what India’s High Commi¬ 
ssioner was going to do there. The High OommisHioner had Ineii able to aclueve 
absolutely nothing. The High Commissioner had been looked upon in that country 
as someone who i> presented a ]>ot>nlatioii which could be irampled upon. The 
course, ho (the speaker) suggesT'd, would be good for the honour of India and would 
show that wo were earnest and liad no faith ciiher in tlicir (loveriimont or in their 
pledges. The questiona ridsrd were painful and Hham- fiil. lie wna not sorry that 
(be l:?outh African (iovernuu nt h:^d raided the issue ut the preseut time because it 
liad been raised while tiie light for freedom was going on ami the ])osition of 
Tndiaiii ami th.'^t of Asiatic- nations in the framework of the so-ealltid Common wealth 
of Nations wouM bo actlled. At the same lime he eoiibl not resist a sense of shame 
at the weak-kneed ])oliey of the (Toremment of India.'’ Ir was astonishing that the 
Governmont of India should have kept suidi childish and blind faith in ibe So? ih 
African (ilovernmeiit. Dr. Di-y.hmakli suggested the taking of extreme slops and 
asked whether the (Jovernmcul. would he prepared to send indi-ju troops ‘‘to drive 
some Boiise into South African whites” in the way that they did to ItaMans. I'veii 
in this war Inflians had shed their hiood to save South Africa anil lie was norry that 
in spite of the (Jovennneiit having a warrior Viceroy Indians ii'ul to siith r liiiniilia- 
tions. Indians wiio enjoyed I’arlumientary fra^iebise were deprived of it in and 
instead they were given muni di al fram hiv-e. Kven that franchise, Dr. Dcsiunnkh 
sail!, had hcen taken awuy in iDL’o and more reprcBsive mcftRurcs had been taken of 
late. Field-Marshal Smuts had not had the courtesy even to rtc. ive an Indian 
deputation, Oonc.liiding, Dr. Deshmiikh urged the recall of tjje Imluin Di:^h Com- 
niiseioner and said: “i nis withdrawal must be accomjianicd by an aggressive 
attack, namely economic sanctions. Wo would wish to send Indian regiraonts hut 
I know it is not possible”. 

Sir Frfuh’rick Jnwvs (Furopcan (froup), confining his remarks to South Africa 
said : ‘‘We fully support the poweiful rtiuou.^tiHiice which ilie lion. Mdiiher (Dr. 
Kh(ire) has directed to the Fniun of South Africa. dl.ds is not the way to treat 
an important and valuable minoriiy grown on matters which vitally aflWd their 
interests. It is certainly not tlie way to lay tlie foundutionH of racial harmony 
throughout the Union at.d Indian reactions in this country are fnUy justified”. 
Iteferring to the complaint tliut it was impiO]>er tor India to take any interest in 
the matter but that IrniiauM in Natal Hlumld look to the Uniiui for prntrc.iion. Sir 
Frederick said if that was the chr, the Indian comninnitY should he ^.inm'ed tlie 
municipal and parliamentary franchisr, which it oiu'C hhd. ' “There will never be any 
racial harmony in the irnioii so long as imiHirtarit racial groups arc exidinicd from 
every form of political rc]ucHentat.ion and denied ri picBentution even on local Ikkuch. 
Tliese are fundamcnial rights and as long as these are denied to Indians in Soutli 
Africa, thcie will be trouble. Without represerpation, to whom can the Indian 
commuiiity in South Africa look if not to India? If they arc forced to do this 
what can India do to help them, except to rcmoiisirale ? If that fails, boycott; and 
if that fails, impose Banctions”. No minority proldcm was solved by sending the 
minority to Coventry, Sir Frederick declared. Referring to the araendmenfs Sir 
Frederick said the Reciprocity Act had been apjdied or was in process of applicafion. 
Recall of the High Commissioner, In ^}lid. was justified by the way In which the 
High Commissioner had been treated in these present ineasiircH. His party wcic not 
in favour of the imposition of economic sauctious at luesent, he added. They weie 
not prepared to agree to any measure which might jeoi^ardiso any part of the war 
effort. India and South Africa were supply Imscs for the United Nations, and im¬ 
position of economic, banctions would really mean the opening of cconoruic waifare 
as between these two great supidy bases and would most certainly interfere with the 
war effort. 

Several raemberB called upon Sir Frederick to give an instance to show how 
tho effort would be iutetfered wuh. 

Sir Frederick gave the instance of wattle bark imported from South Africa. 

Sir Raza Ah : That can be replaced. 

Sir Frederick said he understood the Suiiply Department made an enquirv 
into that and found other material could nor. he used for the iiurpose. India could 
not at present give up South Africa wattle bark without serious interference with 
war production, lie Buggested that the House should claim fulhlment of the pro- 
niises made during the I’upe Town Agieemt‘nt. ^ 

Sir Sped Razn AH, who spoke on behalf of the Muslim League Party said 
that Government’s disinclination to recall the High CommiBsioner from South 
Africa made it appear that they were willing to swallow the camel but strained at 
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a gnat Action under the Eeciprocity Act which included the impoeition of econo- 
mio aanctions was a much more HcrioiiB step than the recall of the High CommiB- 
fiioner. He paid a tribute to Dr. Khare for hie “inarjly, courageouB and liurid fltate- 
meiit” and urged that it was their duty not to lot tlu iv ranks be divided in this 
ieeue. The history of our reletionB with South Africa, he said, was very sad. The 
Ordinance adopted by the Natal Council. Sir Raza Ali aBBtrted, was the result of 
the anti-Indian Icgislalion sponBOred by the Britishers who formed 95 percent of 
t'ue white population in Natal* 'This is the most unfortunate part of it. This 
Ordinance which has ciUiH/d the greatest offence to India a repressive, offensive and 
objectionable Ordinance-is the result of the endeavours of pure Britishers,” Sir 
Raza Ali said, our caiis^ was right. Whatever might be the position of Indians 
in other parts of the Ihitish Commonwealth, it looked os though us far as South 
Africa was cojjcerned that might was right and might was juBt. dho wliqlc issue, 
vSir E»ia Ali said, was a moral issue. ‘‘Is it not the duty.” Sir Raza 
Ali asked, ’‘of all the countries forming the British Commonwealth of 

Nations to take up Indian’s caus^ ? “I am quite clear that if this matter iB 
allowed to go any further and no compromise is found then this might nieaii the 
djath-knell of the British (Commonwealth of Nations.” Referring to Sir hrederick 
.Irmes* remark thal the im}>osi»ioii of economic sanctions might impede the war 
efforts, Sir Kaz"» Ali asked wluclip.r James expected Indians to be more loyal 
to the King than fdliers. “Dims h<‘ cxoect. us to have greater regard to the soli¬ 
darity for the (hmimonw^’allh of Nations tlian these English settlers in Natal 
have.” he asked. He glad that at long last the Government of India applied 
the Reciprocity Act against South Africa but he was afraid Governmeul were just 
twelve months too late with their measure. The real point was that the South 
Atricuns believed that the Government of India would not support the I'eople of 
India in their efforts for the removed of their grievances. It waB unfortusmte that 
their action was so ranch delayed. I.To did not know how long it would take to 
frame the rules for the inij^osition of sanctions. “It is a question of India’s honour” 
Sir Raza Ali concluded, “and it is the duty of every Indian to do what he can to 
vindicate India’s honour even if such vindication results in the ’nfliction of injuries 
oil our piople in South Africa” 

Bir Sultan Ah.inad^ Louder of the House, intervened unexpectedly and made 
a forceful speech in reply to some of Sir Frederick James’ remarks. Bir Sultan 
said thill one sentence in Bir Frederick’s speech would be read with great concern 
by the people of this country. vSir Frederick had said that India should a]ipeal 
to the Union Government and the provincial Governments on this issue. *‘He has 
not realised,” said B'r Sultan, “that this momentous issue is one of sontimont, 
of honour, of respect and even of principle, affecting four-fifths of His Majesty’s 
subjects. After all, he asks us to aiipeal to the defendents, to the accused. 1 submit 
to the House, it is a most ex'raor Unary request, (hear hear). I wish Bir Frederick 
would a^k Il.M.G, his own ]>cople in this country, to appeal to their countrymen 
in BoiHh Africa to be reaKonahle and to bo Bensible and not to ask us to iq^peal to 
them.” (cheers). 

Sir Fredn-ick Janies, interriipfing, pointed out that the Leader of the llonsc 
had misunderstood l.hn. He certainly' dH not recommend to the House to appeal 
either to the Union Government or to IJ.M.G. What he did say was that if any 
words of Ids ill the House reached those quarters they might be reminded of the 
solemn pledges given in the past which they now disregaided. 

Bir Sultan requested Bir Frederick to call a meeting of the European com¬ 
munity in the diflerent centies of India and appeal to the South Africans to be 
reasonable. Referring to Bir Frederick's observation that war efforts would suffer 
if certain stens were taken by the Government of India, Sir Sultan said, of course, 
they will suffer but who is responsible for this ? (voices : South Africa). If South 
Africa is responsible, I suggest to H.M.ti., to the United Nations, to go to South 
Africa (a voice : and smash them) and tell them to be reasonable.” (renewed cheers), 
Sir Frederick had said India could not do without wattle bark, “Lot me tell him' 
that India can, (cheers) for the simple reason that nine-tenths of the population 
do not use boots or shoen and the remaining one-tenth can manage, or walk bare¬ 
footed. Thy are prepared for it (more cheers). 

Mr. Govind Deshmukk, RU|)poiting the two amendments, said that one race 
wanted to suppress the other; one wished to persecute the other. He thought 
that it would be useless to appeal to Hi« Majesty’s Government. They never 
listened. They never paid any heed when representations were’ made. Referring 
to Bir Frederick James’ Btatement that war effort would suffer, Mr. Deshmukh 
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asked if the war effort meant that Europeana must be saved even if Indians were 
to go to dogs. Mr. Deshmukh gave the warning that there was very little chance 
of peace if the question was not settled amicably and rightly. Mr. Deshmukh said 
that General Smuts had gone back on the Cape Town Agreement. He suggested 
that South Africans should he prohibited from travelling in trains as this would 
produce a great psychological effect. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi said that they were fully satisfied with the 
attiturie of the Government. Sir Sultan Ahmed had told them plainly what they 
should expect from the Government. 

Sardar Sant Singh congratulated I^r. Khare and commended Sir Sultan 
Ahmed on his “Churchillian speech.” Sardar Sai»t Singh said : “Lot it not be 
made to appear that wo have retraced the stjps we have now taken. The Leader 

of the 1 louse has said that if the war effort is affected, the responsibility is that 

of the United Nations and not of India’s. Certainly the responsibility is of those 
who have declared this war against Indians.” 

Mr. N, Af. Joshi said that the speeches of Hr. Khare and Sir Sultan Ahmed 

were “a pleasant surpristi” and an “encouraging sign.” They showed what a grave 

situation Field Marshal Smuts had created in India by going back on his plighted 
word in tlio Pretoria Agreement. 

Mr. Banprjt strongly favoured the enforcement of economic sanctions. 
Natrahzri'Ui Liaquat Alt Khan, Deputy Leader, Moslem League Party, said : This 
was not the first time that when questions of vital importance to the j)eoide of this 
country were raised, we had been confronted with the war and the consequences 
of interference with it. Ho did not care, he asserted, for the war effort and the 
Commonwealth of Nations, if his. position in that Commonwealth was to be that 
of a hewer of wood and drawer of water. By Commonwealth the Whites meant 
that the wealth of the nations was the whites’ own common property, (laughter). 
The application of the Heciproeity Act was good as far as it went. But it was not 
of much use without the fl]>plication of economic sanctiouB. He entirely agreed 
that unless and until the Government was really earnest about this matter it should 
not take this action, because if the intention was only to show to the people in this 
country that the Government of India had done something, then this action 
would have done incahulid)le harm to our nationals abroad. “The United Nations 
have made India their main base of operation in the East. 'The Government of 
India should tell 11. BL G, it is a fit case for their intervention and if IL M. G. 
will not ])ut pressure on the Government of South Africa then this Government, 
if it has any responsibility to the people of this land should tell them that India 
will )iot give any help in the jjrosecution of the war.” In the present circiim- 
stances, the Nawabznda declared, it was not only futile but degrading to keep a 
representative of India in Houth Africa. He would go further and ask for an 
amendment of the Peciprocily Act so as to remove the exemption given to South 
African nationals who were members of the armed forces. ‘T say, I don’t want 
any South Afrii*an to be in India whether he be in the armed forces or not. A 
man who belongs to a country which humiliates my countrymen has no right to be 
in my country or in my army. How can they protect a country whose nationals 
they are treating in this disgraceful fashion V' He asked the Commonwealth 
Relations Member to go full speed ahead and he would have the support of every 
man, woman and child, (cheers). 

Blr. Bhulahhai J. Deaai, Leader of the Congress Party, expressed gratification 
at the support the resolution received at the hands of the non-official members 
of the House, “barring the European group, and supported not in half hearted, 
but full throated language even by the Leader of the House”, bo far as the 
Indians overseas were concerned the problem of bonth Africa had now raised a 
much larger issue than the issue of the Pegging Act under suspension or the 
Pretoria Agreement or the manner in which it had now been broken. The issue 
now raised was what was going to be the position of Asiatics as they were described 
in the Pegging Act, and particularly the Indians, in the future of the world. 
That was tlie way in which he wanted the issue to be considered by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, unless they were prepared to tell the House which, he said tliey 
would not, that in future whatever happened in this war, whoever won or whoever 
lost—and he believed the Britisher hoped lo win—the position so far as the Indians 
were concerned was going to remain exactly the same vis-a-vis Britain and vis-a-vis 
the rest of their colonies. If that was the position which they were going to get, 
all the eloquent words that were uttered with reference to post-war reconstruction 
and post-war arrangements bad better not be uttered in the House at all. He 
14 
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refuted the fears expreesed by Sir Frederick Jamea in regard to economic aanctionB 
and said : “No greater insult could have been offered to the Indinna who had made 
at all eventa Natal what it waa. There were 195,0110 domiciled Indiai s in Natal 
alone to-day as against 205,0(0 Euro]'eanfi.” The fifth section of tlie Reciproci*y 
Act, Mr. Bhulabhai said, should not be made any excuse to tolnaie any individral 
greater freedom here than Indians enjoyed there. After all what was Indiii’s 
contribution in this war. Two million men had been raised and they were good 
enough to fight so far ns the security of this land was concerned. 

Dr. Kharc, replying to the debate, said he could only claim he had done 
what he could within his limited powers and resources. “I wish”, he added, “that 
India was in a position to declare war against 8 outh Africa hfic «i d now. Had 
it been, 1 assure the House I would have lost no time in i}*kiog itn aimy nod 
being in the forefront of the field myself On tlTp question of llie withdrawal li 
the High Commissioner, Government had not come to a decisiem ; the questiiiii 
was open. But before an withdrawal took place he would ha\c to think twice. 
As regards the “Natal Mercury’s” observations to which Banlar ."“ant tSingh lo.d 
referred. Dr, Khare said he would wait and ace what reprisals they would take. 
They might themselves find it necessary to declare our Hij.h CommiBSioncr ‘persona 
non-grata*. 

Sir jRaza Alt' : Are you waiting for him to be kicked out ? 

He had asked the House to give advice, said l>r. Khare, atui he, therefore, 
proposed to leave the matter of the amendments eniircly to the decision of the 
House, Government would not take part in the voting. The Hon ho thereafttr, 
passed the motion with the amendments and adjourned. 

Govt. Ban on "Satyartha rRAKAFii” 

7th. NOVEMBER The Assembly rejected by .35 votes to 15 Blhii Variuanajid's 
adjournment motion to discues the t^ind Government’s ban on chapter llLh. of the 
“fSatyarth Prakash,” the sacred book of the Arya Samajists. 

Among those who voted for the motion were trir Viihal Chmidavarkar Mr. 
AT. M, Joshk (unattached) and four Congress mem hers, nam, . 7 , l>r. Deshmukli, 
Raizada Haiisraj^ Lula Sham Lai and Chaudhuri Raghuhir Narain Smgh. The 
Other members of the Congress Party who were present did not vote. 

The chair intervened once or twice in the later stages of the dc'liate to prevent 
members from straying into a political discussiou or references to the merits of th.e 
book itself. The chair ruled that the debate should be c<»niined to the strictly 
legal and constitutional issue of the use of the Defence of India Rules to ban the 
book and indicated taat the motion had been admitted only beeanse the use of the 
Defence of India Rules was in question and the Government of India might have 
some concern in the matter. The chair also held that iiasflages from the bo )k 
could not be quoted iu the house nor reference made to Pakistan and kindred 
issues. 

Bhai Parmanand, moving the motion, said his object was not to raise any 
political issue, but to demonstrate that the Defence of India Rules were misused. 
It had not been established that the book had endangered public safety, order or 
peace in any way. The book dealt with religious matterH. 'ihe object of the book 
was not to abuse anybody, it was a mere criticism of various religions. It bad been 
in the market for the last 77 years. An Urdu translaiion appeared in 1910 and 
there was controversy about it, but nothing serious had occurred. Even before 
that there had been controversy about the book. It was considered by .he Ar\a 
Saroajists a sacred book and it was not proper for the f^ind Government to ban 
portions of it. 

Khan Bahadur Piracha considered it unfortunate that the motion should 
have been brought before the House. The allegation had been made in the country 
that the 14th chapter was not originally part ol the book but that it had been 
added later by one of the author’s followers. (A voice. Who told you that ?). The 
language used in the chapter was most shatneful and offensive. When he read the 
book his blood boiled and he realised how disturbances arose out of such writings. 
He asked why the Central Government had not strirrecl all this time, although 
there had been a strong demand for banning the book. The Bind Government, he 
declared, deserved the appreciation of Muslims in the country. (Mr. A. M. Dam: 
No.) He appealed to other ministries to take up the matter and follow the Bind 
Ministry’s lead. 

ilfr. Lalchand Navalraj said the question was whether the Defence of India 
Act could be applied and whether an order under it in .this case was legal. The 
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Defence of India Rnlea, declared Mr. Navalrai, did not apply to religiouB matters. 
The book was neither likely to aHsiat the enemy, nor was it a prejudical report 
nor confidential information, the publication of which could under the rules be 
prohibited. He declared that unleRs the Government of India expressed their dis¬ 
agreement with the Sind Minintry. other ministries would follow the previous 
speaker’s advice and ban the book in their territory too. He knew how the Sind 
Government was acting ; it had established virtual Pakistan in the Province. 

The chatV intervened and remarked that references to Pakistan were not 
permissible. 

Sir Vithal Chandavarkar, \n Vi purely personal capacity, asked if 

the Sind Government or any Provincial Government was entitled to take action 
a^^ainst a book, which had been there for over 60 years and had nothing to do 
with the war and could that action be taken under a measure enacted for the 
purpose of maintaining law and order with special reference to the conduct of the 
war. If the Government of India felt there was something objectionable in the 
chapter the unilateral action of the Sind Government would not carry them far. 
If the book was obnoxious, then it was for the Government of India to ban it all 
over India. Government should go farther and aijpoint a committee to scrutinise 
all the ancient books and see whether there was anything in them, which ofiended 
public morality or public policy as we understood them today, (laughter). The 
scriptures of all religions contained passages which offended modern ideas of morals 
and public conduct. As far as be saw at present the Sind Government was un¬ 
justified in its order and he therefore, Bup?>orted the motion. 

Mr. Anavga Afohan Dam, strongly c ip()Orting the motion, declared that the 
book was a commentary and general criti<*i8m but was not scurrilous. After all it 
must be remembered all religions books had a certain amount of violent condemna¬ 
tion of certain points of view. The Bible, for instance, attacked Scribes and Phari¬ 
sees. Were we to ban the Bible ? Books of criticism had a certain freedom of 
expression. The Koran said a lot of things against Infidels. On the other hand, 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan had written in strouir terras against certain portions of the 
Koran (Voices. No. no.), Hie Sind Government, he declared, had passed their order 
under the inspiration of the Muslim League’s resolutions. He asked why the Sind 
Government should not go to a court of law before banning the book. 

Sardar Sant SDigh observed that the real issue was what was the Govern¬ 
ment of India to do in a matter like this where a Provincial Government used 
powers given to them under the Defence of India rules in a manner which was 
prejudicial to a large section of the people. Incidentally he deprecated the Home 
Member’s statement, that the action was presumably taken under Defence of India 
Rule 41. 'J’he House expected that the Government Member should have made 
enquiries and found out exactly under what section the action had been taken. 
As regards the question what the Government of India should do, Bardar 8aot 
8 ingh said, after reviewing the work of the rules, the Government of India could 
instruct Governors to see that the minorities were protected under the safegmuds 
piovided for the purpose. Further if the Provincial (Governments did not agree 
with the Government of India’s view of the rule in question, then it should be 
amended and powers under it should be vested in the Government of India, 
Sardar Sant Singh declared that the peact in Sind would be disrnrbed not by the 
book but by the action taken against the book: if any one bad invited disturbance 
it was the Sind Government and early action shonld be taken by the Government 
of India to prevent it. He strongly criticised the attitude of the Congress Party 
on the motion. "I do not ap])rove of their action in spiriting themselves away 
when the time com s to show their love of democracy and freedom. They have 
fled away because they are afraid of displeasing the Muslim League. This neutrality 
ought to be condemiied.” lu a democracy one should have the courage to stand by 
one’s convictions. 

Nawab Siddiq Alt Khan said that the chai>ter in question was very ofiensive 
and provocative. He would read some passages in order to show how the chapter 
would disturb peace and order in Sind. 

The chair indicated that the point for debate was not the character of the 
book and, therefore, passages could not be read. 

Nawab Siddig All said the Sind Government deserved thanks (Mr. Navalrai: 
condein->ation) for taking action against the book and thereby following the resolu- 
tion passed by the Moslem League at its Karachi session. He said there was a 
precedent for such action. In the Central Provinces the late Dr. Raghavendra Hao 
ordered the prosecution of a poet who wrote poems against the Prophet. As a 
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result of the proflecution the composer was fined and copies of his book were 

forfeited^ Home Member, Sir Francis Mudie, opposing the motion said the action 
that the Central Government was being condemned for was the action of the Sind 
Government, and it was not clear from the speeches in the House what the Govern¬ 
ment of India should do if they examined the matter and come to the conclusion 
that the Sind Government’s aciion was illegal. The Sind Government’s action was 
I)reBumably under the Defence of India Rule 41 ; it banned the printing and publica¬ 
tion of a fresh edition of the Satyartha Prukash. 'Jhe Sind Government did not 
take action under the Criminal Procedure Code, and there was no question of 
stopping the circulation of the book. 

Tlie Home Member thought that the mover had raised a provincial question to 
the ail-1 ndia level and the whole debate could only do harm. He concluded by 
making it clear that unless an extraordinary change in circumstances occurred, 
there was not the least chance of the Government of India following Sir Vithal 
Chandavarkar’s advice and banning the book all over India. 

Closure was then applied to the debate and the House divided to reject the 
motion by 55 votes to 15. 

Facjtories Act Amend. Biel 

Earlier the House agreed to Dr. Ambedkar\s motion to refer to the Select 
Committee his bill further to amend the Factories Act, so as to give workers in 
perennial factories the benefit, after a year’s service, of at least six consecutive holi¬ 
days with pay. 

Cultivation of Rice 

The Assemblv took up Mr. J. D. Tyson’s motion for reference to the Select 
Committee of his bill to provide for the creation of a fund to be expended by a 
committee for the improvement and development of the cultivation and marketing 
of rice. The debates on it had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Derate on the Food Situation 

8 th, NOVEMBERWhen the Food Debate was resumed in the Assembly 
to-day Mr. P. /. Orijjiths (European Group), in a vigorous speech said 
bis purpose was, first, to give sober and careful consideration to the Government's 
food policy *, secondly, to examine and appraise the administration of that y>olicy, 
and, thirdly, to suggest changes which, in the European group’s view, were required 
both in policy and administration. His group, he observed, were satisfied with the 
policy but not with the administration of that policy In the sphere of enforce¬ 
ment of its policy, the administration had been lamentably weak, 'i'he biggest task 
now was to do something to strengthen the food administration both in the Centre 
and in the provinces in every way possible. If that meant getting in more people 
then those people must be got in i if they could not be got from elsewhere, then 
they should be got from the army. Indian and British ollicers should be brought 
in to strengthen the administration. Contrasting the relative ctliciency of the food 
administration in England and in India, Mr. Griffiths referred to his experience 
during his last visit to England. Two things which impressed him there were the 
success achieved in bringing about completv. equality of sacrifiiic and efficiency in 
small matters of food administration. He reached the railway stalion nearest his 
home at 9-30 in the morning and by 5 minutes past ten he had secured his ration 
card, clothes coupon, etc. As against that, it took his servant in India three 
weeks, a series of visits to the rationing authority and three personal letters from 
himself before he could get his ration card. Mr. Griffiths vigorously criticised both 
the administration and public apathy in India. In this country we had had a long 
period of hesitation, confusion and vacillation and another period of trial and error 
which meant death to many people, whereas in Britain the food policy had been 
thought out, the staffi selected and machinery kept ready before the onset of 
war. It was the Foodgrains Policy Committee that laid the foundation of a 
rational and coherent food policy and his group associated itself with that policy. 
His group opposed the removal of regional control. 

Mr. T, C. Avinashilingam Chettiar (Congress) moved a lengthy amendment 
advocating revision of prices fixed for paddy and other foodgrains and suggesting 
measures to prevent corruption and reduce middlemen’s profits and steps of 
a permanent character such as new irrigation schemes, manufacture of 
fertilisers, etc. 

Mr« A, C, Datta dealt with Bengal and said that people were still dying of 
atarvatlon there ; figures were being published daily^of deatha in Calcutta. The 
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only difference wae that in 1942 people died as it were, on the spot, while this 
year they were dyin^ inch by inch. Mr. Datta referred to the hij?h price of vege¬ 
tables, milk, fish, ghee. He severely condemned ’‘wastage" of food in the various 
parts of the country. 

Mr. Batyanarayan Sinha, describing the conditions in Bihar, stated that for 
the last two Vears, some pcoyde in his province were living on sweet potatoes, 
which, he said, only animals ate in normal times Pcoide were dying of malaria 
and cholera like flies. Medical experts were unanimoiiHly of opinion that this was 
due to malnutrition. Expidemics in Central Bihar were still playing havoc. More 
tlian two lakhs had died in North Bihar. Ilundreds of villages had been depopu¬ 
lated and hundreds of families had been wiped out completely. 

Sir A, H. Ohuznivi said that shortage was not restricted to foodgrains only 
bnt extended to other foodstuffs such as meat, vegetables, milk and y)oultry. Sir 
Abdul Halim said that the presence of large numbf is of American troops in the 
province had added to the difliciilty. Their agents enme to the markets with 
instructions to buy up vegetables at any price. Wiiile he admitted the 
situation in regard to foodgrains had improvtd, he maintained that 
foodgrains alone were not suflicicnt. During the last famine they saw 
people dying on the streets. Now there were deaths in many house due to lack 
of protein. The devitalisation of the people in general had plajed havoc in Bengal, 
according to the Calcutta Corporation Executive Health Oflir;er. 

Mrs. Renuka Ray said that she recently toured the interior of Bengal. In 
many villages she found men, women and children utterly destitute. Many fami¬ 
lies in the villages sold their daughters to get food. Malnutrition was taking a 
heavy toll. . ^ ^ 

Mr. K. S. Gupta stated that in Gnssa, the Government were exporting rice 
in large quantities. In his own constituency, there were some places where the 
ration was five tolas of rice per head per day. In Vizag when cholera broke out 
medical experts conferred and said that it was due to the rice suftplicd. The rice 
was stopped, and cholera also disappeared. Concluding, Mr, Gu})ta said that 
Mahatma Gandhi had suggested a splendid solution of the food problem in his 
letters to the Viceroy. The Congress leaders should be released so that they might 
help in solving the food difficulties. 

Mr. K. C, Neogy tViougbt that the Food Member’s speech was perb! ps inten¬ 
ded to be sent to the India Gftice, as the basis for one of those self-righteous 
speeches of Mr. Amery, that assure the world that all is well with India. Accoiding 
to calculations, 8:i lakhs of people lost their lives from sheer hunger in Bengal 
last year. I he Governor was good enough to refer to the epidemic siiuntion. He said 
that malaria had unfortunately reappeared in ej*idemie form. At least 40 per cent of 
the people in the province were stricken by this disease. 'I'he Fond Member had stated, 
ho added, that the Food Committee of the Executive Committeo were considering 
various matters relating to food “at a very high level." (laughter). The level, 
remarked Mr. Neogv, might be so high as not to enable the Hon. Member to 
realise the misericB of the lowly. The quality of the foodstuffs was worse even 
than last year. People were accustomed to a fair proportion of stone chips in 
rice. He should ask the Food Member to explain the vitamin value of pebbles 
(laughter). Bad food, he d#*clared, was being rammed down our throats with the 
help of Defern^e of India Rules ; because these Rules had hecn held to supersede the 
municipal rules under which the municipal health authorities were empowered to 
examine foodstufls supplied to the people. 

Mr. Azhar Ali quoting from the "Indian Informa ion,” said that at a confe¬ 
rence in Delhi, presided over by the Food Member himself, it was reported that 
the controversy centred round the questions of quality of foodgrains in the deficit 
areas. He had himself seen that they were unfit for human consumption. But 
when one tried to find out the reason for all this, the Central Government shifted 
the responsibility to the provincial Government and the provincial Government 
to the Central Government. 

Amendments to Food Debate 

9th. NOVEMBER The Assembly to-day concluded the Food Debate after 
passing two amendments to the Food Member’s motion that the situation be taken 
into consideration. 

One was by Mr. Sathar Esaak Sait declaring that co-ordination of procure¬ 
ment and distribution between surplus and deficit areas is entirely wanting; that 
transport is not adequate and timely ; that prices are beyond the means of the 
mass of tbe poor in the country; that steps taken by Government for exercising 
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vigilance over eradication of corruption among those engaged by Government in 
the matter of the execution of food work are poor and ineffective. 

The House passed the amendment by 6l votes to 45, the Congress, the 
Moslem League and Nationalists voting together in favour of it. 

Ihe other amendment was in the name of Prof. Ranga and it expressed the 
opinion that grain prices in most places are uneconomically low for producers and 
that the failure of Government to subsidise food consumption of the poorest con- 
Humers both in towns and villages is hitting hard both the producers and con¬ 
sumers of food. The House passed this amendment by 58 to 46 votes. 

Of the remaining three amendments one was withdrawn and the other two 
were declared lost without a division. 

The Assembly to-day dispensed with the question hour and decided to sit for 
half an hour longer than usual in order to complete the debate on the food 
situation. 

Mr. Sathar Sait spoke of the sufferings in Malabar and said that part of the 
country did not get the same publicity as Bengal received and, therefore, the 
})eople there suffered silently. 

Mr. /. D. Ti/fton, Education, Health and Lands Secretary, gave figures to 
r( fute the criticism that the grow-more-food campaign had been a complete failure, 
^ihe average area under rice in India in the three pre-war years was 73-8 millioTi 
acres. After one year of the grow-more-food campaign the area increased to 7D 
million and last year it was practically 80 million acres. The pre-war average of 
the area under all foodgrains was ]95 million acres; after one year of the grow- 
inore-food campaign it was 204 5 million acres and last year it was 20G,3 million 
a res. 

Mr. E. C. “What is the increase in population ?** 

Mr. T^iy.so//—'T am not responsible for the increase in population*’ (loud 
laughter), 

Mr. Ahdul Qaiijum quoted figures to suggest that there had actually been a 
dcc.rease in the production of rice compared to 1930 31, when the quantity was 
Kometbing like 32 million tons as against the 30.5 million tons which Mr. Tyson 
had given for last year. 

t^everal official members : Does your figure include Burma ? 

Mr. Qaiyum replied that even if it included Burma, it would not make a 
groat deal of difference (voices : It will). The black market could, in his view, be 
)-np])reBsed if the Governmeni of India took up monopoly purchase of foodgrains 
01 red from big landowners and eliminated the roiddbrnsn. By refusing to adopt 
this expedient the Government of India were aiding and abetting black markets. 
Jt hiuuild not be beyond the power of the Government of India, he declared, to 
Hr*t up a special investigation department to track down corrupt officials or the 
midellemau who corrupt those officials. He called upon the Government to find 
out whether there were any state lands which could be cultivated and what crops 
could be grown there. 

Mr. C. P. Lawson (European group) thought it fair to say that the criticism 
levelled at the Food Department was largely levelled at the provincial adminis¬ 
trations. 

Sir C'jwasji Jehangir strongly pleaded for equality of food ration for all 
people in suifdus as well as in deficit provinces. 

J>r. V. K. R. V, Rao, Director, Food Statistics, in a maiden speech, gave 
the assurance that the Food De|)artment would investigate any complaint if details 
were given. (Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I made a complaint to the Food Member 
but never got a reply). Mr. Kao went on to declare that the principle of subsidy 
to the cultivator, which had been suggested by some of the previous speakers, was 
under Government’s active consideration. He explained why it waa not possible for 
Cfovernment to come to a quick decision on this question. 

Dr. P. N, Banerji, Leader of the Nationalist Party, complained against the 
Food Member’s commission to make adequate reference to the Bengal famine which 
was one of the greatest calamities in India. A heavy toll of life had been taken by 
the famin^and now disease was taking an equally heavy toll; medicine was un¬ 
available. Price control in Bengal bad become a joke and the quality of food- 
grains supplied had deteriorated greatly. He asked for greater financial assistance 
to Bengal and pleaded that normal trade channels should be utilised and the 
administration raised to a higher standard of efficiency. 

Nawabzada Liaguat Alt Khan, Deputy Leader, Moslem League Party, asser¬ 
ted that the responsibility for the food situation in India was that of the British 
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people. All the key poBts in the adminifitration were controlled not by the Indian 
members of the Executive Council but by membere of the eteel frame/' It in true 
that in that Btcel frame we do find some men made of 'I'ata Steel (laughter) but 
it is British steel which is ruling this country ; and fo if there is any defect in the 
administration of food in this country the blame lies entirely on the British people 
and the British Government.” 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of the Congress Party, criticised the Government 
for bringing forward a “most neutral and non-committal motion “When an irn- 
porUnt question came up before the House relatitig to food, the Member-in-charge 
said that the question might be taken into considerntiori, as if it was not part of 
their responsibility to state what their policy was. Hence it was that in future 
ho commended to the House that they would demand tiiat whenever the (lovern- 
ment put forward a proposal, it should be in terms affirmative and it should be in 
terms definite, and it should be in terms in which one was able to say to wliat extent 
there was an alternative to that policy. Ueferring to what Mr. Bhulabhai called 
"the immediate background of this situation*', he said tliat during the last year 
there had been a famine of an unprecedented character in the country. It had now 
been followed by epidemics, which were not just merely an Bf^erma'li of that 
famine alone but the aftermath of the actual under-nutrition of the country during 
the last century. ‘If there had been in this country,’* Mr. Bhulabhai said, among 
the men who really represent the country you would not find the By)ectacle that 
you find today. You cannot blame if the machinery goes into the condition into 
which it has gone now and hence it is that the whole system of (Government in 
this country has got to be overhauled. We have said it so oftm in the oast. I 
do not say it on any political ground whatever nor on any racial ground. We are 
saying it on one and one ground alone—that as long as you do not have atj admi¬ 
nistration in this country which responds to the peO|>lp and to which the people 
respond, you may be quite certain you will never he able to tackle he i^roblcm 
that has come before this House and you cannot solve one iota of it ” 

The Food Member, ttir Jwalnprashad Svivastava, replyirig to tlie debate 
said he would follow the principle that truth must be told and faults must be 
owned. I am happy to say that although boqnets and coconnuis have both been 
thrown at me, nobody has thrown rotten eggs (laughter and a voice: 
they are five annas each)—I was going to say becuuse eggs have become 
too expensive.” (more laughter). (A voice: thanks to you). He could 
not say that the charges made against him had stunned him or dazed 
him, but he claimed that his speech made at the heginning of tlm 
debate held the field : he had not heard one definite criticism of the policy which 
he enunciated in that speech (ironical laughter from Congress and Moslem League 
benches). There had been a great deal of criticism on details, but the policy re¬ 
mained unassailed and he was happy that the House as a whole recognised that 
the policy followed by Government was right. (A voice: You are wrongi. He 
was sorry to say that politics had been imported into this debate (more laughter). 
He himself had kept food away from politics. 

After opposing ail the amendments in their present form, but expressing 
general agreement with some of the points contained in them, the Food Member 
thanked non-official members for the suggestions made in the course of the debate. 
The Government, he said, would examine them, "Our main object is one,” he 
said, "Food for all. Whatever Government may be in power, it cannot have any 
Other objective. Without the support of the chosen representatives of the people, 
my Department can achieve nothing worthwhile. With your help, nothing is 
impossible. Let that task be not marred by political rivalry.” (cheers). 

After passing !:he motion with the two amendments, the House adjounietl. 

SwAGOTRA Marriages Among Hindus 

tOth. NOVEMBER A 2-hoiir speech by Dr. O. V, Dcf^wvkh enlivened the 
debate in the Assembly to-day on the Bill brought forward by his biotlur Mr. 
Govhid Deshmukh to remove the existing prohibition on marriages in Hindu society 
between persons of the same Gotra (sjurilnal ancestr}) Dr. Deshmukh argued 
with sustained vigour in favour of the proposed reform l)y reference to eugenics as 
well as to what be regarded the true spirit of Hinduism. He had not concluded 
when the House rose for the day. He will continue his speech when the debate is 
resumed in the next session. 

The motion before the House was that the Bill be referred to a select com¬ 
mittee. Mr. Oovind Deshmukh, moving the motion, said bia Bill bad been pending 
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for a lonp time. At first Ihe was assured that the principle of the Bill would be 
embodied in the codified Hindu Law and later that it would be included in the 
revised code which, at present, was in circulation. He however was not prepared to 

wait indefinitely. 

Mr. Sri Frakasa supportinp the Bill emphasised its necessity in the present- 
day India. A particular sysUm inipht have been pood at a particular stape and in 
course of time it became part of relipion. Prohibition of Swapotra marriapes was 
one of these pseudo-relipious injunctions which were iinsuiled to modern times. 
Under it parents were findinp it more and more difficult to marry off their children 
and the time had come for the lepislatnre to intervene. It was time not only to 
remove this but also other harmful eustoms inclndinp the present practice among 
some sections of the Hindu community permittiiip marriage with such close relatives 
as maternal uiiclc’s danphter and so on. 

Mr. liaiKjiah Naidu slronply urped that Hindu society should move with the 
limes and fresh laws afiould he enacted to make Hii»du society stronp ai»d virile. 

Dr. Fcalnnukh criticised Icadinp w( men’s associaiions whieh, on measures for 
roarriape or other reform affectinp them, invariably went first to lawyers to obtain 
legal opinion on them i)elore (lecidinp what attitude to adopt. Lawyers, declared 
Mr. Deshmukli, were lar from creative iu their profession and outlook, (many voices : 
no no) and thereforo. looked at every reform from the point of view of whether it 
came within the frame-work of existing law and they penerally advised women that 
if they accepted p'ecfrncHl n-forms, i*, would stand in the way of petting larger 
rights. Though collectively these women’s assoeintions might oppose Bills like the 
one before the House, individually these women leaders admitted they were in favour 
of them, Teople of the same (KHra might he found in places as far apart as Mad¬ 
ras and the United rrovinces : yet they could not marry. In his view Gotra could 
not he interpreted to mean that the families hearing one Gotra were the direct des¬ 
cendants by blood of the Kishi. Most of the Kishis were Brahmacharis (bachelors) 
and so the only sense in which the present-day families could be said to be the 
descendants of those Bishis was that they were descendants of the disciples of the 
Fame Rishi. 'JTiat, said Dr. Deshmukh, did not involve blood relationship and, 
therefore marriages among them were no offence even against the religions injunc¬ 
tion. From the ptigenics standpoint, there was nothing to prove that inbreeding 
and marriages of blood relatives were harmful. Darwin was born of parents who 
wore intimately related by blood both on the mother’s and the father’s side. The 
Bedouin Arabs, even in the tuesent-day and the royal dynasties of Egypt in ancient 
times married very close relatives and no race deterioration had taken ^placo as a 
resnlt of it. The Bill, however, did not po so far as to permit marriages of this 
kind. It was very limited in scope. Dr. Deshmukh refustd to accept the sugg« s- 
tion that those who wanted to contract marriages which wore not permitted by 
Hindu religion as understood now bad the alternative of niarrying laider the Civil 
Marriage Act. ‘T am a Hindu and am proud to be a Hbidu, and why should any¬ 
body ask me to go out of the Hindu fold and marry under some other law ? I am 
not going to detach myself from the Hindu fold ; I want to dig my toes in and 
reform, rejuveoale and purify Hindu sccicvy. That is my sacred dnty’\ (rlieers) 

Earlier the Hiniso passed Mr. M, A, KazviVtf Bill to amend the Criminal 
Procedure Code as reported by the Select (Committee. The main amendment pro¬ 
posed in the Bill rdates to the grant of bail and it empowers the court convicting 
a person Rccused of a bailable offence to release him on bail for the period requisite 
to enable him, in a case where an n])pea1 lies to make his application to the appel¬ 
late court. The Assembly then adjourned till Monday, 

Official Bills Passed 

ISth. NOVEMBER The Assembly to-day passed Sir Aziznl ffnQue\<i Bill 
temporarily to amend the Didian Patents and Designs Act and his Bill further to 
amend the” Coffee Market Expansion Act and Mr. J, l>, Tyson's Bill further to 
amend the Delhi Joint Water and Sewage Board Act. 

The Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Raisman's Bill, to consolidate and amend 
the law relating to Government securities msued by the Central Go^'crnment and to 
the management by the Reserve Bank of India of the public debt of the Central 
Government as reported by the Select Committee, was under discusBion when the 
House adjourned. 

Public Debt Bill 

14tli. NOVEMBER The Finance Member. Sir Jeremy Raisman, announced in 
the Assembly to*day that on all the three points of the Public Debt Bill, on which 
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criticism in the House had centred, he was prepared to maintain the existing 
position. That meant, he said, that on the first point, namely, receiving notices of 
trust, no change would be made. The present position was that as provided in 
the Bill no notice of any trust in respect of any Government security shall be 
receivable by the Central Government ; nor shall the Central Government be bound 
by any such notice even though express!v given, nor shall the Central Government 
be regarded as a trustee in respect of any Government security. As regards the 
other two points, namely, first recogitition hy the hank of no title to the Govern* 
merit security other than that of the executor or administrator of a deceased sole 
holder and the holder of a succession certifictate ; and second, the twelve-year limita¬ 
tion of the Central Government’s liability in respect of Government securities, the 
Finance Member signified his readiness to reintroduce the position as it actually 
existed at present. He sought permission to let further consideration of the Bill 
stand over so as to enable him to consider the drafts put forward by members and 
produce an amendment which would be acceptable to the House. The Assembly 
agreed to the proposal. 

Nationalisation of Insurance 

Nationalisation of Insurance was urged by Prof. Ranga and supported by 
Mr. A. Chettlar, Mr. Hussainbhui Lalji and Mr. Manu Subedar in the course oi 
the debate on Sir Aziz‘ul Hague's nioiion to refer his insurance Act Amendment 
Bill to a Select Committee. The House eventually rejected without a division Mr. 
Krishnamachari's motion to circulaie the bill and passed Sir Azit-ut-Hague's 
motion. 

During the debate Mr. Krishnamachari said his motion was a dilatory one. 
He wanted circulation, because otherwise it might have to be amended again and 
again in the light of public criticism. He generally welcomed many of the provi¬ 
sions of the bill. Sir Vithal Chand a cirkar pointed out that insurance interests 
were quite satisfied with the bill and insurance experts had told him that there 
should be no delay in passing the bill Prof. Ranga p in ted out that the ^tate 
even now was running a postal insurant'o scheme for its employees and was actually 
running it more efficiently than private insurance companies ; its expet.se ratio was 
the lowest about 10 per cent as compared to some 2u per cent for the most effi¬ 
ciently run private insurance company. Prof. Kaiiga remarked it was true that 
only a Hwaraj Government could give the best satisfaction : but cvrn the present 
governraont was preparing schemes in anticipation ol the advent of a tSwaraj 
Government and be suggested it should give thought to this subject also. He 
referred to the fact that the various insurance companies were concentrated mainly 
in the big cities, with the result that the large sums collected as premium from all 
oornera of the country were used onlv in these cities and wire denied to the 
provinces from which they were collected and where they were urgently rifin.itd 
for development. This evil, he suggested, could only be cured by making insurance 
a State enterprise. He referred to the Mysore State w'here he indicated State in¬ 
surance was working well. Mr. Avinashilingam CheUiai supported the circulation 
motion. Sir Aziz ul-Haque replying said his objective was quite the same as Prof. 
Ranga’s but he would hesitate to take steps to nationalise insurance till a Nationt.l 
Government was established. !t was no use saying that he and other members of 
the present Government of India did iiot represent the people and at the same 
time asking him to take steps to naiionulise insurance. He was not expressing any 
views on the question whether he represented the people or not. In aiij case, ho 
suggested, no legislature could look too far forward ; if it could deal with probltms 
or today and the next few years that should suffice. He agreed that insurance 
should cover a wider field, and include crops, cattle, sickness, old age, etc. but these 
not for the Immediate present It was not his intention to rush the bill through 
or to delay it unduly, the Commerce Member proceeded. He proposed that the 
Select Committee should not meet earlier than January next year and in the 
meantime he would circulate the bill to members of the insurance advisory com¬ 
mittee aud place their views before the Select Committee and also the views of im¬ 
portant All-India Insurance Associations. Thereafter if the. ISelect Committee con¬ 
cluded its labours, he would take the bill up in the next session. 

Mr. Krishnamaahari'8 motion for circulation was negatived and Sir Aziz-uU 
Hague 8 motion was passed. 

Cultivation of Rick 

The House took up further debate on the Health and Lands Secretary, Mr. 
Tyion*a motion to rtf or to a selMt eommUtee hie Bill for the ereation of a fund to 
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be expended by a committee constituted for the improvemeut and development of 
the cultivation production end marketing of rice and rice produots. 

Frof. Banga, continuing his speech from the last day of the debate, criticised 
Government on its failure to make any provision for contribution from the Central 
Government or provincial Governments towards the fni.ds. He objected to ])lacin;i 
the whole bu I den of the contribution on the grower, lie protested against this 
increase in the tinancial burdens of the peasants, dhe interests of commerce and 
industry, it was Government's practice to provide funds thcniselves, but not in the 
ease of research in the interest of agriculture. The proposed excise duty of six 
annas a ton was to be levied from the rice mill owners but in actual praciico be 
was su e it would be passed Ou to the grower and the consumer ; and ii whs 
possible that Government might increase the duty in the future. He criticif^cd tin- 
composition of the proposed committee and asked why the Associated CIinTufurH ol 
Commerce would get a seat. European iniorests, lui kticu, hud rice mills iti Ibiiniu 
but not in India. Ho pleaded for a uon-oflicial iTesideut fur the comniitttc Fiof. 
Ranga said there was a body of public opinion in (be count'y which was opposed 
to the House proceeding with the Bill. Mrs. Badhahai Sabtxiroyan oj)poaed the 
Bill and asked the House to reject it; but if the House felt this siiggestiou to he 
too drastic, then it should circulate the Bill. The Bill, in lo r view, did not sn^'gest 
the correct method of cucouraging resc'^rch in rice. At (he present monM'ut vHien 
the ctmnliy was going through a food crisis, Govern incut’s duty, she said, was to 
give all aiiention and energy to the supply of food and oilier ueccsBities of lifri. 

Mr. Easah Saif that the country should have an opi'ortiinity of expressing 
its views on this important matter since everybody was interested in iircdiuing 
more rice, beiier rice and to produce rice more easily. He was therefore, in favour 
of circulaliug the Bill. He had not concluded when the Asstmbly arijourned. 

Public Debt Bill 

15th. NOVEMBER :-'The Assembly to-day passed the Finance Memher'fi public 
Debt Bill with amendments framed by agreement between tiie Government and the 
Opposition. 'I’he first such amendment was moved by Mr. KriHlinamacfiari as a 
proviso to dame seven which lays do n that the executors or administraiors of a 
deceased sole holder of a Government security and the holder of a succcpsion 
certificate shall be the nly persons who may be recognised by the bank ns liaving 
any title to the Government security. The proposed proviso was to the effect ‘ that 
nothing in this section shall bar the recognition by the bank of the manager or the 
sole surviving male member of a Hindu undivided family governed by the JMilak- 
shara law as having a title to a Government Becurity, when the security np]»earB lo 
the bank to stand in the name of a deceased member of the family and an apidica' 
lion is made by such manager or sole surviving member for recognition of his title 
and is supported by a certificate signed by such authority and after stich cniiiiiry 
as may be prescribed to the etfect that the deceased belonged lo a Hindu undivided 
family governed by the Mitakshara law, that the Government security formed [>art of 
the joint jiropcrty of the family and that the applicant is the managing or sole 
surviving male member of the family,” 

An explanation added to the proviso laid down that the expression “Hindu 
undivided family governed by the Mitakshara law shall, for the purposes of this 
section, be deemecT to include a Malabar Tarwad. 

'J'he amendment was intended to continue the existing concession given to the 
member of a joint Hindu family governed by the Mitakshara law with regard to 
the recognition of his title to a Government security. 

In the course of the debate on the amendment. Mr. Chapman-Mortimer regis¬ 
tered a mild protest that Government and Congress always made some arrange¬ 
ment over our heads and we were supposed to agree to it (laughter). He added 
that he did not wont to oppose the amendment but to draw attention to the fact 
that he received notice of it only last night The chair asked if anybody objected 
to the amendment being moved. Sir Cowasji Jehangir suggested, that in order to 
waive the standing order requiring sufficient notice of amendments, the permission 
of the House be taken by a vote. The chair held no vote was necessary and that 
since no objection had been taken the amendment could be diseussed. Eventually 
the amendment was paased. 

All amendment was also accepted to clause nine which provides summary 
procedure oo the death of a holder of Government securities not exceeding Rs. 
5,000 face value. The clause as it standb gives power to the bank to determine 
who is the person entitled to a security or securities, if within six months of the 
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death of the original holder, probate of his will or letters of administration of his 
estate or a siiceeBRion r'crtificate is not produced to the bank. The amendment 
HcrkH to add u further prt)vi 8 ion that the bank could so determine the title of proof 
to the flatisfactiori of the bank that proceedings have been instituted to obtain a 
probate or letlerH of administration or a succession certificate is nut furnisbed. 

'I he House p*rBRed Mr Sri Prakaaa'a amendment providing that “where no 
sborier luriod of limitation is fixed by any law for the time being in force, the 
liability i.f Mie (Central (b)veriiment in respect of any interest ])ayment due on a 
tiovcrnmcnt seimrity shall teimiriate on (he expiry of six years from the date on 
wlii'*b the amount due by way »)f interest bcmirne payaldc.’’ 

After Mr. Sn Prakusa's amendment, a fciv consequential amendments were 
a(‘ccptt (1, 

Pivann Mcmhir, moving the third reading, took the opportunity to I .'<y 
a iriboP' t i liic work of (lie late Sir dames 'I’ajlor, who, ho said, did roost of the 
p)tad»' vvork andolying this iisefnl and necessary measure. Mr. Azar ALi associated 
him clt V.lii-j tribute to Bir James. The House passed th. lull as amended, 

Kr< E Fund Bill 

1 >11 liny the reflumed debate on Mr. T^/.syo/’.v motion to refer the Bice Fund 
P.ill lo a Koi(’(q c immittce, Mr. 'Jy.'^on announced that he was I'lepured to aecept 
Mr. l*>iui]: B iit’.s amendment that tlie bill he clrcnlatrd for the purpose of elii iting 
pubbe opinion tl.ereon by February 28, l045. t^peakeiR on tlie iiill fo(l»y were Mr. 
/v'/n/r Sir Joqrndra SitKjh, Mr. Sami Venkataclialain ('firtiiar, Mr. T. T, 

Krishva ftiacimri, Mr. H nr.'iuinhhai Latjce, Mr. Ahdul Qaiyinn, Mr. Gorivd Desk- 
■niitkfi, Mr. A^ar Ali^ and Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta, Furlii( r debate was adjourned 
till tomorrow’. 

Farliei’ tlc’ Hohrc agreed to refer to a Relict committee a draft amendment 
pioposi'd by -Ml', ii/’.suu/. Saif for the addition of a new standing order of the 
Assembly to provide that a standing commiltee shall be constituted separately for 
every dcpaiLmcnt of the <TOveriiment of India to advise on the aetivitics of the 
ilopartnK'ut eom rrmd. Sii Miltan Ahmed made it clear that Govcrnmci.t would 
not Oj jiORc rol'ercnce (o a select committee but would oppose the amendment hi the 
select Ihe Assembly adjourned. 

Official Bills Passed 

16th. NOVKMBEK :--Thc AsHembly agreed to the circulation of two official 
bills, miniely, ^Ir. J. P, I'ysoids bill to create a rice research fund and a committee 
to administer the fund, and i)r. Ambedkar^s bill to amend the Payments of Wages 
Act. 

The FinancA' Matnher introduced a bill to conpolidate and amend the law rela¬ 
ting to banking companies. 'The Statement of Objects and Kcasons explains that 
the need has bren felt for some time for separate legislation tor the regulation of 
banking in India. This need has bBcOme the more insistent on account of tlie con¬ 
siderable development of bankiiig in recent years, especially tlie rapid growth of 
banking rcsourciH and of (be number of banks and branches. 

1 ’he main feuturcH of the Bill are : a simple definition of banking with the 
object of limiting the scope of the legislation to institutions in which the funds are 
deposiU'd primarily to insure their safety and ready with-drawability ; presciiptiou 
of minimum cat>itnl standards ; iirohibitions of trading with a view to eliminating 
non-banking risks : inclusion in the scope of the legislation of banks incorporated 
or registered outside British India ; provision of an expeditious procedure for 
liquidahon ; inspection of the books and accounts of a bank by tlie Reserve Bank 
when lUMCHttiiry *, empowering the Central Government to take action against banks 
conducting ibeiv affairs in a manner detrimental to the interests of the depositors ; 
and j rcscrifitinn of a spicial form of balance-sheet and conferring of powers on the 
Keseivc Bank to call for perodical returns. The Assembly adjourned. 

Post-war Economic Development 

I'th. NOVEMBER The Assembly to-day passed without a division a Congress 
Party motion that an eh<*fed committee of the House consiFting of not more than 
15 numbers be appointed for the purpose of considering the several idans for post¬ 
war ec; i" raic develonmcnt of India, agricultural and industrial, with instructions 
to report to the House. The motion had been moved by Mr. Avinashilingum 
Chettiar as an amendment to Sir Ziauddin Ahmed's original resolution opposing 
the Bombay Plan, 
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Ad cxcitiDp: situation developed before the Eonse voted on the amendment 
and paspcd it. Towards the close of the debate Mr. Bhnlabhai Desai. Leader of the 
Opposition, spoke in Biip])ort of the amendment. After him the Supply Member, 
Sir A. liamaswavii Mudaliar got up whcre-upon there were cries from the opposi¬ 
tion benches asking for closure of the debate. The Government challenged a 
division on the closure motion but the House passed the motion by 55 votes to 46. 
The OongresB, Moslem League and some members of the Nationalist Party com¬ 
bining to vote for it. 

Luring the voting there were hurried conBultationa among memberfl on 
Government and opposition benchcR and much turning over of the rules of proce¬ 
dure to see whether a Government mimbcr could speak after closure had been 
applied. Sir Zinuddin Ahmed^ mover of the original motion, was replying to the 
debate when Mr. Bajoria, on a point of order, asked if closure could be applied to 
the debate without hearing the Government Member on the ipBuc before the House. 
As it w’ftB, no one knew what the attitude of the Government was to the motion or 
to the amendment or the views expressed during the debate. The Presidfnt 
indicated that there did not appear to be any rule under which in the case of a 
resolution a Government B])Faker could be called upon to speak at any particular 
stage of the d» bate. Mr. Ahdul Qoiyum, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, 
explaiurd that before the Leader of the Dppopition stood up, he (Mr. Qaiyum) had 
spoken to the Planning and [)ev»lopment Member and underfitood that fc>ir Ardeshir 
Dalai would sprak after Mr. Bhnlabhai Desai But actually the Supply Member 
got up instead of Sir At d(shir (sr veral voices : Why didn’t the Supply Member 
get up earlier in the debate. 

Kventually, after Sir Ziauddi^^s reply, Mr. KrishnamachorVs amendment and 
Mr. A. N. Chattof>ndhya/ja^t< amendment were negatived and Mr. Chettiar’B amend¬ 
ment was passed. The House adjourned till Monday. 

Law Eelating to Banking Companies 

20 th. NOVEMBER ‘.—The Assembly to-day agreed to the Finance Member's 
motion to circulate his bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to banking 
cempanies. 

During the debate on the Banking Bill, the Finance Member moving cir¬ 
culation, tr a ve an account of the ♦fforts made from time to time to frame compre- 
hennive baiking legislation and said the present Bill represented an ean eBt effort 
on the part d the Government to ensure, in so far as it could be done by legisla¬ 
tion, the protv'^tion of the depositor and the growth of banking in India on sound 
lines. Mr. A. v’. Datta while generally Bupporting the bill comphiined that it gave 
not only too mu.''; »'owerB to the Reserve Bank but gave it control as well aa 
certain advantages an''; ''^rresponding advantagCR to other banks. Denosi*.'!, 

to be made by rural banks to the tvebei»t> hn Buggested, ghor.Vi ’oe in pro- 

miBsory nott^s and not in cash. Mr. Avmaehi ling ham vneivtui asked for a more 
elaborate definition of banking and Raid that banks taking shortterm deposits should 
be debarred from giving long term loans. Mr. T. T. Krishnamneha^i made de¬ 
tailed comments on the bill and said that the supreme position which the mperial 
Bank enjoyed by virtue of its havmg once been the Government’s central bank was 
no longer justified. He urged that the Imperial Bank Act should be repealed and 
the bank brought within the Bcope of the prcBcnt bill. Mr. Ahdul Ohani welcomed 
the bill but cautioned that care should be taken to see that small banks did not 
suffer under this legislation. Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Chettiar suggested that 
banking legislation should be liberal enough to help the growth of four 
difierent types of banks, namely, industrial banks, agricultural banks, 
commercial banks and banks for small borrowers. The bill, in his 
view, looked more like a policy measure meant to penalise small banks if they 
failed to conform to the rules. He favoured nationalisation of banking. Mr. 
Mohammed Nauman was against the Imperial Bank enjoying a monopoly of 
agency for the Reserve Bank. Mr. Chapman Mortimer (European group) stressing 
the importance of the bill said that sound banking needed firstly good banking law 
and secondly good bankers and while no law could produce good Bankers, be was 
hopeful that the bill would go some way to ensure that good banking law was 
established in this country Prof. Ranga urged that banking should be socialised 
in the same way as he had suggested in coiiuection with insurance. He opposed 
what be described as the attempt made io the bill to check the growth of joint 
stock banks. 'I'he Finance Member expressed gratification at the measure of support 
given to the bill. He made it clear that he could not be expected to bring forwmrd 
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• measure for the complete nationalisatioD of banks in India, such as had been 
BUggoBted liy eome speBEPTB. 

The Finance iMcmber’B motion was passed. 

Food and Ageiooltdral Guoanisatjon 

Mr. J. D. Tt/son moved a resolution accepting the consfitiition of the peru a- 
nent food and agriculture organipation of the United NhUOiik. The objects of the 
proposed body, he saifl, were to raise the level of nutrition among the peoples of 
the world, to secure improvements in the efficient production and distrihutiou of all 
foodgrains and agricultural products, to better the conditions of the rural popula¬ 
tion and tluis contribute to the expanding world economy and ]>romotion of 
research. By joining that organisation, Mr. Tyson said, we would accept the 
lialiility to f.ontributo to the budget of the conference. The budget for the first 
year was about two and a half million dollars and India’s share had beer fixed at 
4. 25 t'er cent which came to about. Rs, 3,00,000 a year. 

'Fwo amendments Wf‘ro moved to the resolution, one by Mr. K. xJ.Neogy which 
supported the resolution on the understanding that, the Oentral Government would 
implement the recommendations of the organisation in regard to all important 
questions of policy subject to the approval of the legislaiure and ihe other by Mr. 
N. G. Ranga which wanted the proposed organisation worked tor the interests of 
agricultural producers no less than those of the consniners. 

2Ut NOVEMBER :—In the course of the resumed debate on Mr. Tyson’s 
motion, Mr. Ananga Mohan Dam said that India extiecttd good fesiilts from the 
proposed International Food and Agriculture organisation arid India, in considera¬ 
tion of the vastnesB of her territory and her importance, should contribute more 
than the four per cent, allotted to her. Why, he asked, was U A. expected to 
contribute 25 per cent, as against India’s 4 per cent’ Mr. B. Das said that the 
experience of international bodies during the last 20 years had been disappointing. 
Mr. K. C, Neogy moving his amendment, thought that from a report of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Hot springs conference that the Atlantic Charter was sought to be 
applied to India, but among the articles of that Charter so to be applied was the 
one giving access to raw materials of the world, He couid not but feel alarmed 
therefore, at the possibility of India’s unexplored resources, particulary mineral, 
being exploited by other nations of the world. Mr. Ramrattan Oupta urged that 
India’s representatives at international gatherings should be real representatives 
and the Government should take the House into confidence in selecting them. He 
thought it was because the delegation to the Bretton Woods conference, for 
instance, did not have the confidence of the country they could not get a seat for 
India on the Executive. Mr. Ahdul Qjiyum supported the motion but asked that 
the suggestion made from the Congress benches should be conveyed to the interna¬ 
tional organisation. He suggested that organisation should consider the credentials 
of a Government like that of India, which had allowed chronic malnutrition, 
famine and destitution, illiteracy, absence of medical relief to prevail in the country 
while the officers of the Government were busy issuing ordinances, laying down 
bow much the tailoring charge of coats and trousers should be. Mr. Qaiynm 
demanded that foreign Governments snould not be allowed to buy raw materials 
cheaply in the Indian market. Mr. N. H. Joshi insisted that India’s represemati- 
ves in these conferences should be entirely Indian, selected not on racial grounds 
because the inclusion of Europeans was often misunderstood by other countries to 
mean that the European was there to dominate over the Indian. Prof. N. O, Ranga 
feared that the main object of the proposed body might be to produce enough food 
for western consumers *, but he, nevertheless, favoured India’s participation in all 
international conferences not because he hoped to gain much thereby but would 
be able to see what the others were up to. Mr. Lalchand Navalrai asked what 
was the value of joining an organisation like this and what had other nations 
done to help India in the present situation. Mr. Nauman complained that the 
Government had avoided selecting any Muslim representative to international orga¬ 
nisations : there was, he felt, some sinister purpose in this. 

Closure was moved by Government; there was a tie. 40 voting on either side : 
aud the Chair gave its casting vote in favour of the “status quo” and the debate 
was, accordingly, continued. 

Mr. Oovind Deshmukh asked that'.we should not bind ourselves to pay our 
contribution for four years but on a yearly basis so that we should have an oppor- 
tuni^ once a year to examine what was going on. Dr. P. N. Ban^rji hoped that 
the Government of India wontd intiit on India being represented on the Ezeou- 
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tive OommitfeP of the oi^^anipaMoii. He did uol object to the iuitial contribution 
of Rfl, three l»khfi but ankcd that future coiitributionfl Hheuld not be h»avy. Mr. 
Tyson re;)l\iuf" to the debate referred to the demand made hy BOnir Hi ealvcrs that 
India Hhoiild iuHint on havinj; repnsentaiion on the I'x.eiitive Committee How lie 
asked, could we iiiBist on it kb a condition of oni j ii.i; - : under llie conHtitution, 
the exeioitive committee would be elected by the Covcrion^', l^i dy of tio' coiiteuuce 
and we would have on the eonfdence tlie name voMn^ j'ower as any other in^nilxr 
of the nation and we must try to rejueHeiitation by the exercise of that vote and 
by iidlmncMiiA t)iir fii<'nds. To inhist on a seat as a condition 'or joinii;^ would bo 
tantamount to lefusu'c; to join. Ah rej^ards linancial liabiliiy, lie f.-rivc the aHnur- 
ance that the lu uiiibution to the organiHatum wouM be a expeudiiuie eiid it 

would bo in the budget, or would oonie as a Huj'pb lU' iiuir\ ^rant : in any case it 
would cOnte up befoie the Ili>use. Ah for tlie HUi-j^eeiiou tloit liure v\uh an nltoiior 
motive in fixing India’s Hbare at a low figure, Tiir. 'J’yB<’m explained ituit the assfBB- 
ment of c^rntribiition was fixed very larg« ly en the IniBiH of abdiiy to pay and he 
mentioned that Canada, for instance had been asseKi'Ot] at :i.t; per cent, and h’lance at 
fi.GO })cr cent. In any caBp, voting did not go by contribution and even, if we i»aid 
;i.’) per cent, it luiglit rtiuo\e BUBpicionH but would not gi\e ain more voting iiower. 
He op])()Bed Mr. Ncogy’H amendment and deci.ucd tliat iso («o\t rnment could bind 
ilHolf iii advance to carry out. all the recommeiuiations of an outside Ix dy on which 
we had only one vote, Bubject only to the approval of the b pi^latnie. 'I ho ri com- 
mendatiooH were addre.sBed to a group of nationH and w..iihl be only partially 
suitable to India’s couditidiih; furlbcr wc mi^ht have to c nsult liic prnviuees 
because the greater pait of the recomiuendatinns would lie in the I'rovin ial I'nld. 

Mr. Ni‘0(jj/ intervening said he wanted the Oeiitriil Coveriimenl to s* I the 
example in the arena under their authority. 

I\lr. Tthon reiterated ihat consulfatioii with the provinccH would ]ie urc( rsary. 
He gave the assurarce that the legislature would be kept informed rd ilc (ievclo])- 
iiientH in the organisation. He was prepared to accept I'lof. K’angn’h an (mlnu nt. 
Both the amendments were put to vote and carrieil and the resolution, anundtd, 
was carried. The iiou.^e then aciiourned .s/ 7 /c die 



Laws Passed in 1944 

Provincial Acts passed by Legislatures, Governors* Acts, Bills 
introducr d by Pr vincial Governments and Ordinances promul¬ 
gated by Governors. 


Title of Act or Bill and date of 

Government of Bengal 

The Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) 
Amendment Act^ 1944 (Bengal Act 1 of 
1944) {2S 3-1944) :—To timend the BoDgal 
Finance (Sales Tax) Act, 1941, in order 
to raise (he rate of tax leviable under 
the said Act from one quarter to one 
half of an anna ; but at the same time 
provision has been made to exempt from 
tax “the poor man’s clo«h*’. 

The Bengal Non-agricultural Temancg 
(Temporary Provisions) Extending Act 
1944 (Bengal Act II of 1944) (27-5-1944) 

’I'o extend the operation of the Bcnj^al 
Non-agriciiluiral Tenancy ('I'emporary 
Provisions) Act, 1940. for one year more 
from May L’9, j944, pending the intro¬ 
duction of permanent and more compre¬ 
hensive legislation on the subject. 

The Bengal Orphanages and Widows^ 
Homes Art, 1944 (Bengal Act Ill of 1944) 
(23-6-1944) To provide for the better 
control and supervision of orphanages 
and vridows’ homes and marriage bureaux 
in Bengal. 

The Bengal Secondary Education Bill^ 
1044 (Introduced in the Legislative 
Assemhly) "lo provide for the regula¬ 
tion, control and development of secon¬ 
dary education. 

IVie- Bengal l)iscathes of Animals Bill, 
1944 {Introduced in the Legislative 
Coimcil) :—To ])rovide for the prevention 
of contagious diseases amongst animals 
in Bengal. 

The Coro'nrrs and Criminal Procedure 
(Bengal Amendment) Bill. 1944, (Intro¬ 
duced in Vic Legislative Council) :—To 
amend the Coroners Act, 1871 and the 
code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, in 
order to dispense with the inquiry to be 
held by the Coroner or by a Police 
Ullicer in cases of deaths caused by 
enemy action unless the Provincial Uoveru- 
nient so directs, 

The Hindu Women's Rights to Pro¬ 
perty (Bengal Agricultural Land) Bill, 
l944, (Introduced in the Legislative 
Council) :—'I'o extend the operation of 
the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property 
Act, 1937, to agrif ultural land in Bengal, 
with retrospective ellVct, in order to give 
widows the full measure of the benefit 
which the framers of the Act contem¬ 
plated, and to protect transactions already 


Assent or Introduction in Italics. 

entered into on the faith of the Act with 
ceitiiin savings. 

The Bengal Destitute Persons (Repa¬ 
triation and Relief) Bill. 1944 (Intro- 
dneed in the Legislative Council) :—'J'o 
make special i^rovision for dealing with 
persons wandering about in a destitute 
condition as a rtsult of the prevailing 
economic distress. 

The Bengal Alienation of Agricultural 
Land (Temporary Provisions) Bill, 1944. 
(Introduced in the Leg, Council) :—'I’o 
provide for the leBtoraiion to ‘raiyats’ and 
nnder- raiyais’ of agricultural lands aliena¬ 
ted by them during the year 1943 as a 
result of the prevailing economic distress. 

The Bengal Emhankmrnt (Amendment) 
Bill 1944. (Introduced in the Legislative 
Council) To further amend the Bengal 
Kmhankment Act, 1882, so os to give 
C'ollccioiB power to have npce8‘-ary repairs 
done to a juivate embankment where 
considered necessary without taking 
cliarge of its future maintenance and to 
recover the cost liiereof from the people 
henefited by the work. 

Government of the Punjab. 

The Punjab Maternity Benefit Act 
\94S. (l5-li-\94S} :—To regulate the em¬ 
ployment ol women in factories for 
eeriain periods before and after confine¬ 
ment and to ])rovide for the ]myment of 
maternity benefit to them. 

The Punjab Urban Immovable 
Property Tux (Second Aniendment) Act, 
1943. {15-11 1943) :—To make clear that 
it IS not neccBsurj for assessing authority 
under {Section 18 of the Act to call for 
a return when the ciirient valuation list 
is to be amended. 

The Punjab Tobacco Vend Fees 
(Amefidment) Act 1943. {11-11-1943) :— 

To efifect certain amendim nts in the Act 
which have become necessary as a result 
of the imposition of a central excise 
duty on tobacco. 

The Sugarcane (Punjab Amendment) 
Act 1.943. (25-l\ 1943) : —To amend the 
Indian Sugarcane Act, i934, in its appli¬ 
cation to the Punjab with a view to 
protecting the growers of sugarcane to 
provide for the better organisation of 
cane supplies to sugar factories and to 
prevent unhealthy competition between 
them. 
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Thf^ Punjab Trade Employees {Amend* 
ment) Act, 1943. {6 1’1944) remove 

certain difficulties brought to light in the 
workinu of the Punjab Trade Employees 
Act, 1940. by amending the Act, so as to 
empower the employer to take overtime 
work from his employees subject to cer¬ 
tain restrictions and by omitting sections 
II and 14 (2) witich empower an em¬ 
ployer to impose fine and require notice 
from the employee before quitting service, 
respectively. 

The. Pvrijah Court of Wards (Amend- 
mew/) Act, 1944. (11-4-1944) 'Po make 

it obligatory for a decree holder to file a 
certificate of his having notified his claim 
under section 20, in order to continue a | 
suit or resume or institute execution 
proceedings against a ward and to make 
it clear that no suit or execution procee¬ 
dings shall b<; inuintainttble to set aside 
or modify the order of a Deputy Corn- 
mlssiosicr fixi; g a date for payment of a 
clatin or regulating the order in which 
clainis are to be j)jiid. 

The Epidemic Diseases Punjab (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1941. (11 4-1944) :—To em¬ 
power a Dt'puty Commissioner to issue 
regulations as to medical iuH])ec:tion and 
disinfecting water Fiipplies etc. in a 
district thrcHtcncd with an outbreak of 
epidemic disease. 

The Punjab Lan l Preserr :^itm (Ehos) 
(Amendment) Act. 1944. (11-4-1944 ):— 
To Bp[)ly the principles of tiic Land Pie 
servadon (Cbos) Act IT ot P.HiO, to the 
whole. Province and to empower the 
Government to i*.quire land owners to 
take positive measincH necessary to arrest 
erosion, failing which the Government 
shall have the power of executing those 
works themselves. 

The General Sales Ta.v (Amendment) 
Act, 1944. (11-4-1944) To remove 

certain minor discrepancies and dcffcls 
in the text of the Act of 1941, which 
have come to light in the course of its 
adminisi ration. 

The Punjab Preemption (Amendment) 
Act. 1944. (16-6-1044) To add a new 

section to the Act to restore the status 
quo in the case of pre-emption suits 
wherein the vendee seeks to improve his 
position by means of a voluntary 
acquisition of right of property made after 
the institution of the suit. 

The Colonization of Government Lands 
(Punjab) (Amendment) Act, 1944, (27-6- 
1944): - (i) To amend section 27 of the 
Act HO that in future in the absence of 
any provision to the country in the rele¬ 
vant atatement of conditions nothing in 
section 24, 25 and 26 shall apply to • 
scheduled tenancy. 

(n) Imposition of oertnin rntrictioBi 


on the rights of alienation in respect of 
and rule of succession to certain proprie¬ 
tory rights acquired by a female. 

Government Bills pending before the 
Punjab Legislative Assembly, 

The Punjab District Boards Bill :— 
To repeal the District Boards Act, 18^. 
The proposed Bill gives full liberty to the 
Boards to elect non-ofiicial Chairmen, 
and extends their life to five years. A 
provision has also been made for prompt 
discharge of executive duties by the 
Executive authority. 

The Punjab b'Aectricity Duty Bill 
To levy a duty on eletdrical energy con¬ 
sumed for lights and fans and other 
appliances. 

The Punjab Alienation of Land 
(Amendment) /?i7/To remove number 
of defects which have been revealed in 
the actual working of the Punjab Aliena¬ 
tion of Land Act, 1900, and of making a 
number of consfquentirtl amendments 
which were not carried out when the 
amending Acts of 1938 and 1940 were 
passed. 

The Punjab Agricultural Produce 
Markets Amendment) Bill : —To remedy 
certain defects and to make other suitable 
provisions which have bien found to be 
necessary in the light of ext>erience 

Ihe Acquisition of Land (Punjab 
Amendment) Bill :—To exempt comi»en- 
saiion awarded under the Land Acquisi¬ 
tion Act from attachment. 

The Punjab CoiUm Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Bill: —^'o provide for 
the licensing of ginning and pressing 
factories in order to eradicate the mal¬ 
practices of mixing, watering, adultera* 
tion with seed etc., prevailing among 
certain cotton producers. 

Government of Oriaea 

The H^nuu Wonun^s Rights to Pro¬ 
perty (Extension to Agricultural land in 
Orissa) Act, 1944 (8 4-1944) To give 
the Hindu women in the province of 
Orissa the same rights in respect of agri¬ 
cultural land as they enjoy und r the 
Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act, 
1937, in respect of other property. 

The Bihar and Orissa Motor Vehicles 
Taxation (Orissa Second Amendment) 
Act, 1944 (8-4-1944) :-~To exempt from 
taxation the road rollers and plants 
owned by the local and public authorities 
io North Orissa. 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly 
Members* Salaries and Allowances 
(Amendment) Act, 1944 (26-4-1944) To 
increase the salaries of M.L.A.’8 from 
Bs. 75 to Rs. 100 a month and daily 
allowance from Bs, 2-8 to Bs* 10 during 
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the continuance of war and six months 
thereafter. 

The Central rrovinces Tenancy (Orissa 
Amendment) Act, 1944' (26-4-1944) :— 

GoiiHtrtiction of the period of one month 
laid (lov?ii ill fle(;tion { *) of the Central 
ProviiiCTS 'JVnari«*y Act, 18U8, to mean a 
period of one month from the date of 
service of the notice on the tenant for 
ejc<*tineiti on account of arrears of rent. 

The <)ri s<i Hindu Religious Endow- 
ments {Ain"nd.inent) Act, 1 j44 (3 5-1914) 

:—To ^ive tl'e CornmiHaioner of Hindu 
Religious endowments pow; r to modify 
or cancel Hcheraes comeriiing certain 
endowmenta in North Orissa just, in the 
same way as he can modify or cancel a 
BcheiH'- settled i)y himsidf under the \ 
Orissa Hindu Reliiiions Endowments ; 
fAmendment) Act, lifih). ■ 

The Malms Estates land [Orissa 
Amendment Act, 1911 [2G-4 lOtl) \ —To 

extend ilie period prescubcd U 172 of 
Madras Estates land IdOB, for filing ; 

applications for revision of records of . 
rights from two to lour years and to 
provide a special cotnmission to hear , 
revision application after they have hecn , 
heard by the Revenue Commissioner. 

The Orissa Ijcgislative Assembly, Sala- ; 
7'ies and Alhnvanve (Temporary Repeal) 
Act, 1911 '27-7 1914) : —Jo stop |>a}ment 
of salaries and allowances to fcSpeaker, 
Deputy ,•‘Speaker and rnerahers of the 
Assembly for so long as Ihoclamation 
under flection Dd of the Government of 
India Act, lOiifj, remains in lotce. 

Government of Assam 

The Assam Hindu vnmciTs rights to 
properly (Extension to Agrinullaral Land) 
Act, 1943 [7-12 1913 ; —lo extend the 

operation of the Hindu Women’s Rights 
to Property Act, lUd?, and the Hindu 
Women’s Rights lo Property (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 19d8, to agricultural land in 
the ITovince of Assam in order to give 
better rights to women in respect of 
agriculiunii land. 

The Assam, Debt Conciliation [Amend¬ 
ment) Act, (94S [9-12-1943) :--'\ o Amend 
the Assam Debt Conciliation Act, I9d0 
in order to make it possible to enforce 
agreements on the heirs of debtors and 
also to enforce attendance of creditors 
before Debt Conciliation Boards. 

The Assain Matcrnitf/ Benefit Act, 
1944 [Act I of 1044) (14-1-1941) :-To 
regulate and lo provide for maternity 
benefits to women woikers in certain 
classes of employment. 

The Assam Nur8es\ Midwives* and 
Health Visitors* Registration Act, 1944 
(Act II of 1944) [27-8-1944) To provide 
lor the registiaiioii and better training of 
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nurses, midwives and health visitors in 
Assam. 

The Assam Finance Act, 1944 (Act III 
of 1944) (30-3-1944) To fix the rates at 
which agricultural income shall be taxed 
under the Assam Agricultural Income- 
Tax Act, I9d9. 

The Assam Local Board Elections 
[Emergency Provisions) Act, 1944 (Act 
IV oj 1944) (30-3-1944) :~'To provide for 
the postponement of Local Board 
Elections. 

The Assam Municipal (Amendment) 
Act. 1944 [Act V of 1944) (6-4-1944) 
Further to Amend tlie Assam Municipal 
Act, J92:}, in order to empower Municipal 
Boards to issue licences for short-term 
cinema shows, dramatic performances 
circuses, variety shows etc. 

The Assam. Motor Vehicles Taxation 
(Amendment) Act, 1914 [Act VI of 1944) 
(6 ■1-1914) :—Fnrthcr to amend the Assam 
Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, 1936, in 
order to exempt the extra weight of the 
ITodncer Gas Plant fitted to a motor 
vehiide from taxation and to reduce the 
the tax for vehicles propelled by this 
form of fuel by .bO per cent, 

'/he Assam Dadans Act^ 1944 (Act 
VIl of 1944) (c? 4-194-1) :—To gather 

iiilormation about, and settle claims in 
i respect of dadans or advances to cultiva¬ 
tors on crops. 

Government of Sind 

The Bombay Finance (Sind Second 
Amendment) Act, Eo. XXVII of 1943 
(19-3-1)43) :—To rectify with retrospec¬ 
tive effect, the omission in Bind Act II 
of 1943 which provided for the levy of 
duty on energy consumed for lights and 
fans in restiect of industrial undertakings 
but. omitted to levy duty on energy con¬ 
sumed for industrial power and also 
doiiH'siic ])ower. 

The i'ity of Karachi Municipal 
(Amendment) Act, No. I of 1944 (25-3-44) 

:—'I'o restrict the power of the Corpora¬ 
tion to alter names of streets and public 
places vested in the Corporation. 

77/c Bombay Local Fund Audit (Sind 
Amendment) Act, No. II of 1944 (25 3- 
44) :—To remove certain practical dimcul- 
ties which the Audit Department had 
experienced in working the Bombay Local 
Fund Audit Act, 193 lJ. 

The. Bombay Loral Boards (Sind 
Amendment) Act, No. Ill of 1944 {26-8- 
44) :—'fo widen the franchise for the 
Local Board elections and bring it into 
line with the fiaiichise pi escribed for the 
Assembly elections in the territorial* con¬ 
stituencies. 

The Bombay Finance (Sind Amend-- 
ment) Act^ No, IV of 1944 (26-3-44 ):—^To 
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discontinue the levy of duty on electri¬ 
city consnraetl f')r indnetrial piirpoBos. 

The Sin I Police Rifles Force y Amende 
ment) Act. No, V of iQli {28-3 44] :--To 
make certain acts not. apecificully men¬ 
tioned in the A(^t punishahlc and to make 
certain offences c^tcnizable. 

The Sind Medical Act, Vo. Vf of 1914 
{28-3‘44) :—To cnnst.itufe a Bepfirate 
medical Council for Sind and to providf for 
the reiB;istration of medic.rtl pramitioiK'rs. 

The Bomhiiy District Police (^/nd 
Amendment) Act, No. VTI of 1944 {SO 3- 
44 ):— To provide for t'no appointniMit, of 
the Principal of tlni C<M»trHl Oonstahles 
(Recruits) 'IVainin^ Schoohi ostablished j 
in the Province and invegt him with ' 
power to punish olhc-Ts Hu})ordiiiate to him. | 

The Bombay Co operative Sociefte.'t j 
(Sind Amendment) Act. No. Vltfrf 1944 
(S0‘3~44) ; —To provide tlmt the tMspnie 
between a society and a surety of an 
officer, etc. of tne Ri)ciety shall also he 
decided by ar))irration. 

The Sind Shops and Establish mcvfs 
(Amendment) Act, No. IX of 1914 (t-4- | 
44 ) ;—To vest Provinciiil (lOv riiTncnt • 
with power to aftpoini a (’liicf Inspector 
and to make some minor anpiulmcnts. 

The Sind Stijipression of flur Out¬ 
rages iAmendment) Act, No. X of 1914 
{7-4-44] 'I’o extend the lihj of the A< t 
by one year. 

The Citij of Karachi Municipal 
(Amendment) Act, No. XI of 1944 {5 i- 
1944) :— To disconlinu^' for the pniod of 
war the iniblication of quotuly acc<)nnfs 
of the corpoiHtion in tiio otlicial Uaz'tte 
with a view to effcci; iconoiny in ])af>cr. 

The Bombay I'owai Planninq {Sind. ! 
Amendment) Act, A’o. XIJ of T941 {S-4- 
44 ) :— To remedy certain (!• f ets in the 
Bombay Town Plannirjjj!; Act, 1915, which 
came to notice in the workiii”; of the A -t. 

The Sind Dc.ti Lett {Amt ndment) Act, 
No. XIII of 1944 : —I'o remove ceriain 
defects which came to notice in the j 
workinjj; of the Act. I 

The Sind. Moncy-Jjc.nders Act, No. ! 
XIV 1944 {Assented, to f>y the Gorernor- 
Oencrol on 27‘.h-44) ; - I o ; emulate the trans¬ 
action of mftney-iendifi”: in the province j 
and to provide for tlie reiiistration of 
money-li iidcrs. 

The Hakim and V.iidyas Act, No. XV 
of 1944 (As.^enled to by the Gotwrnor- 
Oeneral on 5-7-41) : —I'o raise the Stan- . 

dard^ of pracn’c.t' in Indian systems of I 
medicine in tiie province by {^ivinji; j 
Hakims and Vaids ripccssary traittinp: on J 
modern liues and thereby raising liieir 
status. 

The Bombay Municipal Boroughs 
(Sind Amendment) Act No. XVI of 1944 

( 21 - 8 - 44 ) To abolish the systeiu of joint 


electorate introduced by Sind Act XV 
of 1940. 

The Bombay Local Boards and 
Bombay Municipal Boroughs {Sind Amend¬ 
ment) Act, No. XVII of 1944 (21 8-44) 
:—To amend the Municipal Act in order 
, to provide that only such persons as 
actually possess the appropriate qualifica¬ 
tions under the Assembly frunchise on 
ihe date with reference to the Municipal 
I or local Board roll is prepared should he 
included in the rolls. 

The Karachi Small Causes Court 
(Amendmnit) Aet. Ao. XVIII of 1944 
{24-><-44) :— To amend section 29 of the 
Karachi Small Causes Court Act and to 
state m »re clearly the ♦ixtent to which 
s.'ction 91 of the Civil Procedure Code 
shall he aoplicahle to that Court 

Bill No XI of 1944 To m ike better 
provisions for preventing]; the adultera¬ 
tion of foods and the sale of such foods. 
It is proposed to repeal the Bombay 
Prevention of Adulteration Act, 1925, and 
fo enact in its place a more coraprehen- 
Kive and eff ctive moiisurc. 

Government of Bombay 

The Arnohi Marriage. Validating Act, 
1943 {Bombay X of 1948) [2-12-1918) : - 

1 o validate the mania;.ie soh'mtnzed in 
LOiod faith but without authority between 
Albert Cloa’Ies Arnold and Ciwendoline 
E'.h^I Scanlon. 

The Bombay Betting Tax {Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1948 {Bombay XI of 1943) 
(12-12-19U)Vo provid" for the increase 
of a loialisa'or tax and a l>ettin^ tax to 
1»> T»er cent in esch case. 

The Bombay Weights and Mea.^urcs 
{.Arnendmeut) Art, 1948 'Bombay XII of 
1943) {1612-1948) : —I'o make it oblit:atory 
on traders to produce for Inspectors all 
wcifjhts or measures or weij^hinj; or 
measuring inst rumen Is kei -t on any 
pn*miscK used for trade whether such 
wciiihts ctf., are used (^r are in their 
possessioo for ihp for trade or not. 

The Bombay Entet tainments Duty 
(Am.cn fment) Act, 1913 {Bombay Xlll of 
1948) {28-12-1943) : —9'o increase the rates 
of dutieg miller the Bombay Kntertain- 
nients Duty Act, 1929. 

The Bombay Increase of Stomp DutifS 
Act. 1918 {Boinitay XTV Of 1943) {2S-12- 
1943) : - To inciease by a surcharm; of 50 
ftcr cent tin* st.-iinp duties leviable under 
the Indian Stamp Act, 1899. 

The Bombay Increase of Court Fees 
Act, 1913 {Bombay XV of 1943) {28-12- 
1943) To iuci' asc by a surcharge of 25 
oer cent t.'o fees leviable undei the Court 
I Fees Act, 

j The Bo.u! <!f Co-operative Societies 

j (Amendment) Act^ 1943 (Bombay XVI of 
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I94S) (I9‘18-i943) :—(a) 'To {;ive arbitra¬ 
tion awards or liquiduiuis' orders the 
BtatUH of a decree, and 

(I') U'o ]>rovidc' for a summary l)ro- 
Cfdure for seitlemenl and recovery of the 
defaulted iriBialmeiilB in respect of deben¬ 
tures guaranteed by (lOvernment of land 
mortgafio banks and to tak^^ ]>reeaiitionaiy 
measureB piu\id» d in (3haj>tpr XI of <he 
Bombay’Land Revenue Code, lb79, for 
the recovery of these (lues. 

The Bainhny J^ublic Conveyances 
{Aiucndmcnt) Act, 1943 {Bombay X\’I1- 
of 1U48) {11-1-1944) ;— 'To make the Act 
applit able to cycle riek-shaws. 

The Bombay Lcuialature Members iJie- 
movriL of iJisqyiiHficufions) {Anumhnrut) 
Act. ivll {Bombay I of lUU) (29 8-1944) 
:—Not to di quality a ptisoii tor ehcniii 
or contiimancc as a nicinbcr of cither 
Chamber of tbe Jhmibay Legislature by 
reason only that he liolds or accepts aiiv 
oflice in the sciviceof the Crown in India 
certifird by the (Government of Bombay 
to In an oflice created f(tr a purpose con¬ 
nected with the prostcntion of the war. 

The. Boitibay f.aiid Jmpravemevf Sche- 
mcK {Amnidnienl) Act, 1914 {Bombay 111 
of 1941) (8f^'-3-1944) (a) '1 o (inpower the 

Board to make regulations for canying 
out. the objects of tlie scheme ; 

(b) To piV'Fcribe a f)enalty in addition 
to the liability lor (he cost of inHinten- 
ance and repair of woiks so that cuBes of 
failure to maintain and rc'pair the woik 
should be as lew as possilile, 

(c) lo extend (lie scope of the exis¬ 
ting Section ‘Jf) (1) to cover sclumeh suh- 
sidizid by the provincial (h)\crnnieiit or 
by any trust and schemes necessary in 
the inUrcst. of membeiB of His MajesiyV 
forces, either serving or retiied and of 
their dependuits. 

The Bombay Finance {Amendment) 
Act, 1944 Bombay IV of 1944) {4-8-1944) 

'I'o extend the life of the Bombay 
Finance Act of ]9‘d2 by one more year. 

The Bombay Rent Restriction {Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1944 {Bombay V of l944) \24- 
31944) :— 'I'o extend the life of the 
Bombay Rent Act of 19d9 by one more year. 

The Bombay Non Urban Labour 
Housing, Sanitation and Provision Shops 
Act, 1944 {Bombay VI of 1944) {16 4- 
1944) 'Lo provide for the opening of 
pro^lBion shops for and regulating the 
housing and Banilary conditions of non- 
agricultural labour in areas outside the 
municipal and cantonment limits. 

2V/e Bombay Rents, Hotel Rates and 
Lodging House Rates [Control) Act, 1944 
{Bombay VII of 1944) (8-6 1944 ):—T:o 

regulatti the supply of accommodation 
whether lesidenlial or non-residential fur¬ 
nished or unfurnished and with or with¬ 


out board in eeitain areas in the Province 
and in particular to provide for controll¬ 
ing the rents or rates chargeable for such 
siip|>Iy of accommndalioii and for preven¬ 
ting in certain areas eviction from the 
accf'mmodation supplied. 

27/c Bond'uy Growth of Pood Crops 
Act 1944 {Bombay V111 of 1944) {80-6* 
1944) To provide ior regulating the 
ciiltiVHiion of crops with a view to grow¬ 
ing more food crops in the Province, 
j The City of Bombay Municipal Corpo* 

I ration (Kxttusum o1 Term) Act, 1944 
1 {Bombay IX of 1944) (9-6-1944):—To extend 
! ti c life of the Corporation for a further 
I pviind of two years i.c. till April 1, 1947. 

The Mussulman V'akf, Bombay Public 
Trusts Registration and I'ursi Public 
Trut 1 s Rcgi ah at ton A m en dnunt) Act, 
1944 (Bombay X of 1941) 01-7-1944):— 
'l»i dispinse with the publication in news- 
papeiH ol ti e lists and stutemeuts of sums 
siaiidii.g .0 the cndit of the trusts' 
udininiMtrnlion iunds to save paper and 
cost of publication. 

The Bombay VniversHy {Amendment) 
Act, 1914 (Born! ay Xl of 1944) {3-8- 
1944) To provide that casual vacancies 
bhali be iLbil only for the residue ol the 
term of oliice of the persons who have 
coastd lo he numbeiB and that the casual 
vacancy of an elected Pellow shall not 
behiled if it occurs within six months pre¬ 
ceding the date on which his term of 
odicc expires. 

The Bombay Irrigated Crop Regula¬ 
tion Act, 1944 {Bombay Xll of 1944) 
{88-8-1944) To provide for the maximum 
cultivation of and the maximum use of 
water in, lands under command of irri¬ 
gation works in the Province and for 
iiicieHscd cultivation of food ciops in 
such lands. 

Government of Madras 

The Maditis Local Boards (Second 
Amevdmcnl) Act, 1943 (Madras Act XIX 
of 1943) (6-10-1948) : —'I o }»rovide for the 
appointmtnt of cxtcuiive officers in pan- 
cl’Byats notified by the Government and to 
define the dutifs and powers of such officers. 

The Madras Co-operative Societies 
(Amendment) Act, 1943 {Madras Act XX 
oj 1943) {13 10-1948): —'Id amend the 
piiiici()Hl Act to lacilitate the recovery of 
sums due to co-o]'erative societies iu 
Orissa from members of such societies 
who are residing in this Presidency. 

The Madras Proprietory Estates* 
Village Service and Hereditary village* 
offices, {Amendments Act, 1943 {Madras 
Act XXI of 194S) {15-10-1948):—Ho 

allow a minor registered as heir to a 
village office under the two principal Acts, 
a period of live years from the termination 
of his war service to qualify for the office. 
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The Madras Prohibition (Svspensum) 
Act, 1943 {Madras Act XXXI of 1943) 
{3-1I-J943) :^lo provide for the Huspen- 
■ioD of the operation of certain proviaionB 
of the Madras Prohibition Act, 19!i7, in 
the districts in which it was in force and 
the revival of the Madras Abkari Act, 
1886. in those districts. 

The Madras Pawnbrokers Act, J94S 
{Madras Act XXlIl of 1943) {6 1J~ 
1948) :—To regulate and control the 
business of pawnbrokers in the Presidency 
by licensing pawnbrokers and fixing the 
maximum rate of inteiest chargeable by them 

The Tambaram Tuberculosis Sana¬ 
torium {Regulation of Buildings) Act 
1943 {Madras Act XXIV of 1943) {22- 
111943): —To provide for the control of 
the construction of buildings in the 
neighbourhood of the Government Tuber* 
culosis Sanatorium at Ismbaram, and for 
the exclusion, modification, or restriction 
of enactments relating to public health 
from or in such nfigbbourhood. 

The Andhra Vnivers ity {Amendmen /) 
Act, 1943 {Madras Act XXV of 1943) 
(3 12-1943) : —To remove the prohibition 
imposed by section 26 (c) of the Andhra 
University fji^ccond Amendment) Act, VM2, 
in the case of vacancies in seats on the iSyndi 
cate and the Finance Committee to which 
nominations are made, by the Chancellor 

The Andhra University (Second 
Amendment) Act, 1943 {Madras Ad 
XXVI of 1943> (3-12-1943) :-To omit the 
reference to Gan jam in the Andhra 
University Act, 1925. 

The Madras Chiiversify (Amcndnicvt) 
Act, 1943 (Madras Act XXVII oj 1943) 
(12-12-1943) To enable the Madras 
University to institute, maintain and 
manage colleges and laboratories of its 
Own outside the limits of the University 
and to confer degrees and other academic 
distinctions on students who have pur- 
sued approved courses of study in such 
colleges and laboratories and passed llie 
prescribed examinations. 

The Madras Klemeniary Education 
{Amendment) Act, 1943 (Madras Act 
XXVIII of 1943) (23-12-1943) 

amend section 34 (i) of the Klementary 
Education Act to make it clear that 
exemptions from the water and drainage, 
lighting or scavenging tax under the 
I^dras District Municipalities Act or the 
Madras City Municipal Act should not 
be taken into account when determining 
the education tax levied under that section. 

The Criminal Tribes (Madras Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1943 {Madras Act XXIX of 
1948) {23-12-1943) To substitute the 
expression ’’notified tribe’' for ‘'criminal 
tribe*’ in the criminal Tribes Act, 1924, 
to enable the Government to issue a | 


notification applying certain provislone 
of the main Act and not necessary all 
its provisions to persons sddietfd to the 
commission of non-boilable ofiVnees and 
also to amend the main Act in certain 
other respects. 

The Madras Restriction of Habitual 
Offenders Act, 1943 {Madras Act XXX 
of 1943) (23-12-1943) : —lo provide for the 
application of the provisions of the 
Criminal Tribes Act, 3924. to individual 
habitual ofiendtrs so that, where necessary, 
restrictions may be placed on the move¬ 
ments of such ofi'enders or a duty laid on 
them to notify their residences etc., as 
provided in that Act. 

The Madras hebt Concilinticn {Second 
Amendment) Act, 1943 (Madras Act 
XXXI of 1943) {31-12-1943) 

authorise the Government to direct (a) 
that a ]>ebt Conciliaiion Hoard should 
not receive fresh applications after a 
spiecified date and (b) that the applica¬ 
tions received after a s; ecified date and 
not disposed of before the date referred 
to in (a), should not be proceed! d with. 

The Madras Estates Land {Temporary 
Amnmment) Act, 1944 {Madras Act I of 
1944) {3-1-1944): —Jo ]>rovide for the 

temporary nKsigiiment subject to certain 
conditions, of ryoti land situoted in an 
estate and not nheady in the possession 
of a ryot or tenant, for periods ranging 
fmin 3 to 5 years for the pui]>OBe of raising 
food crops, during the presmt emeigency. 

The Madras Jjistncl Mviticipulines 
and Local Boards (Amoidmcnt) Act, 
11 41 {Madias Act 11 of tU44) {17-2-1944) 
'I o provide for the removal ol diflicul- 
tiee experienced in the adniinistrati()n of 
district nninicipalities and local hoards 
in casiB where the Cbnirman or Vue- 
('hairman or the Pieeident or the Vice- 
rresideiit u not liktlv to exeicise or dis- 
charce some or all of Ids ]>oweiB end duties. 

The Madras City Municipal and 
pi strict Municipalities { Amenamcrd) Act, 
l944 {Madras Act Ill of 1944) (23-2- 
-194-1: —9 o cm! lid the Madias City 
Municipal and District Muiiicifalities 
Acts so as to make it char that the 
deduction of ]() pei cent made from the 
gross anniiHl rent of lauds and build¬ 
ings. w Ilf II assessing them to property 
tax, should be allowed only in respect of 
the building and not in respect of the 
site on which it stands or the adjacent 
lands uccii])ird as an appurtenance thereto. 

The Madias Public Health (Amend* 
mevt) Act, i044 {Madias Act IV ol l944) 
{23-2-1044) To make sej'arate provision 
ill the principal Act for the treatment 
and control of leprosy which is now 
regulated along with other infectious 
ciiseases. 
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Tht Madras Hindu Religious Endow¬ 
ments {Amenament) Act, l944 {Madras 
Act V of 1944) (7-S-1944) : - 'J o provide 
lor ihe Hbohiiuii of Umple conimitteeH, 
the appoiiiimeot ul ABHiuiaut GommiB* 
ftiouera lo diBchart^e ceriaio diitieB mow 
periormt'd by 'leni\ile OonimitteeH and the 
graul ot adduiuoal powers to ihePre.sideat 
of the Board lo munove its woikinj;. 

The Madras Local Boards {Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1944 {Madras Act VI of 1944) 
{i!8‘3-lyJ4):—lo aniLMid seclion 8U (i> ot j 
the muiu Act lo empower district collect- | 
tors to nquue laiid-huldeis iti propru iary | 
eataUa to lunush lists ot the laials held ^ 
by them iii the fusli years Jii.'jU, 13;>1 aod 
iJoij lor the purpose of fixiiij' the reut 
value of such lauds for the trieuuium 
com prising lasli years IbD.l, and liioD. 

The Madras Commercial Crops . 
Markets (Amendment) Act, 1944 {Madras j 
Act VUot 1944) {^4-8-1914, I’o provide | 
lor the posipoiieraent ot the elections lo i 
market committees tor the iieiiod ot the | 
present ^at in view of the labour and 
expenditure involved in the prepaiatiou 
of elecioral lOlls and holding of elections 
and also of the present acute shortage of 

The Madras District ManiapaUtics 
{Amendment) Act, 1944. {Madras Act 

VIII 1944) {^7-31941) J'u enable the 
Govern men t to direct such of the munici¬ 
pal councils as arc levying the properly 
tax at comparatively low rales to raise 
the tax to a reasonable level. 

The Madras Regulation the Sale 
of Cloth (Repeal) Act, I9ll {Madras Act 

IX of 1944) C45-4-J944) lo repeal^ the 
Madras Kegulation of the t:?ale of Cloth 
Act, j 937, with efl'cet from April 1,1944, 
as the labour i’«volved in the adminisira- 
tiou of the I \a8 out of all proportion 
to the reven“T ■ ''\.yed from the licensing 
fees levi.d C »' 

The • cneral Sales Tax 

{Ameiidnu , 4. {Madras Act X 

oj 1944) » oVt^To amend the main 

Act (i) dealers whoae 

annual A tween Ks, 10,000 

and Ks. ‘13//t''>Id pay sales tax at 
the rate of Kstlifc^iier month and those 
whose turnovers are between Ks. 15,000 
and Rs. 20.000 should pay at the rate of 
Ks. 12 per month, and (li) to withdraw 
the exemption from tax, of sales of 
bullion and siiecie. 

The Andhra University {Amendment) 
Act, 1944 {Madras Act XI o* 1944) 
\1-1-1944) :—To amend section lb class 
ill, clause (4) of the main Act to enable 
the headquaners of recognised secondary 
schools in areas which originally formed 
part of the Ganjam district but were 
eransferred to the Vizagaptam district 
tonaeqaent on the formation of the Orissa 
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Province, to take part in the election of 
uo members to the Senate of the 
University. 

The Madras Tobacco Taxation of 
Sales and Licensing {Rtpeal) and General 
Sales Tux {Amendv<ent) Ait. 1944 (Madras 
Act Xll of 1944 {1-7‘1944) :-To repeal 
the Madias Tobacco ('I'axaiion of Sales 
and Ijctnsing; Act, 1950, and to exclude 
all forms of tobacco Irom the provisions 
of the Madias Gt neral Sales 'l ax Act, 1939. 

The Ti'>umulai-Tiru 2 >ati Devasthanams 
{Amendment) Act, 1944 {Madras Act, 
Kill of 1944 [3-7-19441—'lo amend 
seciiun bO oi the main Act to enable the 
Tinimaiui-'i 11 ii})ati Devasthanams Com- 
iijiiiee to establihh and maintain a first 
grade residential college at or near 
Tinipati. 

The Legal Practitioners {Madras 
Amendment) Act. 1944 {Madras Act, XIV 
of 1944) {14-7-1944) ;-- 'lo amend the main 
Act 10 provide for the constiiuiion, 
where nectssaiy, of a commitiee of legal 
practitioners (i) for any taluk at any 
place other than its headquarters or (ii) 
for two or more taluks. 

The Andhra University {Second 
Amendment) Act, 1941 {Madras Act XV 
of 1944) {1-9 1914) luameud the main 
Act to give the Maharujah ISaheb of 
Jeypore a right to nominate two members 
to the Benate and the Chancellor a right 
to nominate on the recommendation of the 
Maharajah two members to the Byndicate, 

The Andhra University {Third Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1944 {Madras Act XVI oi 
1941) (24-9-1944 )To Amend section 22 
(ii) of the iiiHiii Act so as to enable the 
Academic Council to co-opt luembers 
from the staff of University colleges also. 

The Perundurai Tuberculosis Sana¬ 
torium (Regulation of Buildings) Act, 
1944) {Madras Act XVIIoj 1944) (23 9- 
1944) :—'Jo provide for the control of the 
construclion of buildings in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ot the Tuberculosis Banatoiium 
at Perundurai and for the exclusion, 
modification or restriction of enactments 
relating to public health from or in such 
neighbourhood. 

The Madras Village Panchayats Bill, 
1940 To make better provision in a 
aeparate enactment for the administra¬ 
tion of village affairs by panchayats. 

The Madras Local Boards {Second 
Amendment) Bill, 1941 To remove 
panchayats from the scope of the Madras 
Local Boards Act. 1920, and confine the 
operation of the Act to District Boards 
and to make certain other amendments 
to the Act either for the purpose of 
removing certain difficulties eocountered 
ill working the Act or for the purpose 
of improviog the administration ol 
District Boards. 
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The Madras Industrial Disputes Bill, 
1942 :-~-'Vo niiikf* provirtiou for thp ])ro- 
luotion of peaceful and amicable eetile- 
mentof induHtrial disputes by couciliation 
and arbitration. 

The Annamalai Vniversity {St'cnnd 
Amendment) Bill, 194S :—'J o amend the 
principal Act so as to secure the more 
efficient working of the Act, the main 
changes being abolition of the Academic 
Council, alteration of the constitution of 
Senate so as to make it a more represen¬ 
tative body, grant of effective powers to 
the Vice Chancellor, etc. 

The Madras Forest [Amendment) Bill. 
1944: —To amend the Madras l orest Act 
to enable the (Tovcrnnient in cerlHin 
cases to place a private forest or waste 
land under the control and matnigenfu iit 
of an oftictr appointed by (he Govern¬ 
ment and to make provision for the sne- 
cessful preservation of gano* in r<’scrvcd 
forests and the regulation of ttie f. lling 
of standing trees on landd oiiiside 
reserved forests. 

The Madras City Improvement Trust 
Bill, 1944 :—To provide for (lie coiiMiitw- 
tion of a Board of 'rrustecs for thn 
improvement and expansion of tlic City 
of Madras by opening up congested areas, 
laying out or altering streciH and by 
framing and executing improvement 
schemes. 

The Madras Irrigation llmA-.s [Re¬ 
pairs, Improvement and (kmstruetion) 
[Amendment) Bill, 1944: —To amend tin. 
main Act (i) to make the landholder 
liable only for so much of tho c<‘st ol 
the irrigation work consl r nrUd l>> tin 
Government, on hie IhikIh, which is pro¬ 
portionate to the exieiit of tlie lands in 
his estate served hy the w«)rk and to 
limit his liahilily to an nmouiu which 
would yield a net return of 4 per cent, 
and (ii) to make provision for chhch where 
an irrigation work is inunded to serve 
partly lands situated in two or more 
estates and partly ryot war i lands. 

The Madras EstaUs Lund [Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, 1944 'J o ami nd section 3 
(2) (d) of the main Act so as to make ii 
clear that where a grant as an inam is 
expressed to be of a named village, the 
area which forms the subject matter of 
the grant should he deemed to be an j 
estate although it did not include certain 
lands in the village of that name which 
have already been granted on servh'e 
tenure or been reserved for communal 
purposes or the like. 

The Madras District Municivalities 
{Property Tax Validating) Bill, 1944 : ~ ^ 
To validate the levy which had already 
been made by municipal councils of pro¬ 
perty tax on lands used exclusively for 


i agri(MiltnrRl purposes in accordance with 
I the -provisions of sub-section (2) of section 
j 81 of the main A'*t instead of under sub- 
i section (4) of that se«‘fion. 

) The Madras General Sales Tax 
j [Second Amendment) Bill, 1944 :—'I'o 
. amend sei tion 14 of (he main Act so as 
to empower inspecting officers to enter 
the place of business of a dealer and 
seize aci'otints. registers and other docu* 
inents if necessary, and to aulliorise 
I gBzHed otliccrs specially empowered hy 
I the Govcinmmt to h-enich picmir-es other 
j than thohr* usiai for the eondm t. of l)u.T- 
! ncHS when* there is reason to believe 
iliut true account books etc. are secreted 
and to seize ttom. 

The <\l(tlab(ir levaueif [Ameruirueni) 
Bill, 1914: —io am*ml scetion ol ot the 
main Aci. to ih'line clearly the scope of 
that, section in ngard to rent or rnicfia- 
vararn payable in kind and to ptoviilefor 
a fair ami (qimaltic way of d«-'ermining 
the money equivalent ot the c onmodilica 
specified in the sec'ion, dining the 
fieiiod of t)«e war in view of the abnor¬ 
mal rise in tlieir piicrs 

The Ma Iras District MimieifKilities 
{Second Amendment'. Bill, 1944 \—To 
nrnend the muin Aci to provide that the 
governing body of a college maintained hy 
a niunieipal eonncil ami affiliated to a 
UnivtT-e.iy shall exeieisc in respeet v>f the 
n*»ciiing staff ami < slabiislmient oi ilie 
‘•o!h*ee. tlic pnwoTS of appointment, 
et.ntroi ami punishment. 

The Madf'as Irrigation CcSS {Amend¬ 
ment) Hill, 1914 : —'1 o amend the main 
Act HO ah to make it clear that me water 
(tens h vied under th** A' t is not a tax on 
land, but a ice levied for the water sup¬ 
plied or used for the irrigatif'n of land. 

The Madras Freventioi begging 
Hill, 1941 ; - Jo provide preven- 

I tioii of bc'.fgiiig in inolnsHipJS I.as and to 
j emu mil offbnderB in ccr to 

; workhouses or special hom^'^^'^^^'^ 

I ' ,f 

I Govt, of United P MsiiiCes 

I 'The United Provinces ^^n.cipalities 
; [Amendment Act, l9l4 [2'94H) :— 'To 
j avoid discrimination in rr UVd to security 
of appointment, and conditions of service 
I between cert.iin educational offhv rs of the 
Municipal Board and rtic other employees 
of the Board who enjoyed such security 
under section 68 of the lJi‘. Municipali¬ 
ties Act, IPlG. 

The United Trovinces Sugar Factories 
Control [Amendment) Act. 1943 [1-12- 
194ts 'To secure three main objects : (1) 
to extend the operation of the Sugar 
Factories Control Act, 1918, which was 
due to expire on June 30, 1944, upto 
June 30, 1947, (2) to set up a com- 
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mittee to advise the Government regard- 
inir the of the vaiiouH varieties 

of eane so as to hriri^ about an all rotiiid 
improvement in fluj^areane eiiltivaiion. 
(.■>) to provide that cane {.'I’own in the 
reserved area of a factory hIihII not lie 
Hold vvithout, the permiaHion of t!ie Cane 
(Joni)niasioner to unotlier fiuOory. 

I he Co ojH'rdf’tu* S()t'fr/i(‘N (U 
Prnrhicns) Ami'ndninU Art, PfI I {lS,i 
lt>4J\: - lo impose an obligation on i.i>; 
empl'typr to make dMlii-; i.)nH from tm 
salary of Iom enipl )yees wlio tuke loai'^ 
Irom ^ dary I '.arrt.^r’K (.hi-tpxrative SoeiiOit s. 

T'.c 'fhn'f-'d f^ronnn's 

■mrnt) Art, Phil 2ti 7 PJ tl) \\ o provid ■ 
lor ihi‘ |)ni:i^.tnnent ot vii'Idi .ld:n” of 
iner. ne iiis O” jif iinoiion on tlie Bnborili- 
nate ooli'*e, tor o. 

'J'hr Pinti‘t Prnrin(‘-i: Fire ^d r>'/c - 
AcfJUll {26-7-1944) ' To ;:iv‘‘ reejmn- 

Bii)ility t> J’ri-vineial i Jovernni' i.t for the 
ad.qoiey and elli-leney of th'* peace¬ 
time tiro fi^htinjj!: or^ani^iations ui the 
s (d Aiira. Allitothad, Ihotares, 
r'Ore and Lucknow ain! any oth'r 
1 -' wliieh the A t, may he aoplid 

T ■ /h',o'.b/cc.s Niij-.s'S, Mt’l- 

tt'iri,--, Arst.\f<n.f .Uit!irfrra and fleulfh 
Vi>:t r ’ Pi‘(pst’<jfi!>n {Ani>‘n4 m'nf) A<‘f, 
1914 {,{.1 7 P.)44) : —'L* uoi'rove ttn.' stfttna 
atid eomliiions of servi 'e of the nursinu 
fU’ivf* ro 1)11 and lo seenre fn* them widi-r 
rejin H> ntalioii in t)ic Nurr^ h and Midwi^'is 
Cmio-i!. 

'/\'ir Court (Fnited l^roi'incr-i 

Anovltnent Ad, 1941 i27 9d914 ):—liy 
^|(■Ilon -It) (1) of l)ie ihii'l seiiidnlc of t)»e 
rhitiation Act. 10iO, the. orcvPimm td 
the C )de of Civil rrocediire liad tieeo 
rcpealetl and thus the referenec to para 
pmpli 17 and L’O in Ariiide 18 of sefiedulc 
II of tlie O'Uirt Ft es Ael had iiecome 
irrehvant. IW fnis act the referenee lo 
par.ii^raph 17 and ‘3) 0 lh(’. has bet n 
pidi.-^tr nied by a r. fei enef* to the Arbitra¬ 
tion \cl. 10:0. 

7V;c United Provincru Town ImproT'*- 
rnent {Amendmen!) Act, 1941 \(i-J0-1944 
-d’o provide for h» itor reitrosentation of 
various interests in the Oavvnpoiv? 
Impiovement 'I'lnst. 

Central Province# and Berar 

The Central Frorinnm and Jlt’i'or 
Finance {Annual) Act, 1944 (/ of 1941) 
{ 26-3 44): —Toeoniiniie the operation of 
certain taxation Aets, and to provide for 
the levy a snrchaive on court fees 
and stamp duties and incrcii'^e in enter¬ 
tain men is <luty willi a view to spr-njc 
additional revenue to Die Pr .vince and 
to check rerid inflaiionary 

tendency. 

The Central Provinces and Betar 
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Regulation of Couching Act, 1944 {II nf 
1944) (26-3-44) :—'I'o prohibit tlie practice 
of coucliinti of cataract by persons who 
arc not rciristpred firactitioners or by 
persitnH who do not possess qualifications 
iiiiihnir them to he r^^ristered as eueh. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Motor Vehicles Tax(tfion (Amendment) 
Ad, 1914 (ITI of 1944) {29-3-44) 1 o 

'dian^o tiie basis of Pixatio i on ^oods 
vehicles partly to check inflationarv 
tendency and ).arily to m(‘» t c'lanjijed 
eonditioiiH. 

Th.e f*' 0 :trtil Prt,vincvs and Berar 
MunicipaliUi'^ (Amcnlmcni) Act, 1944 
{IV of 1944) [9-6 4-l):-A'o penalise 

I'lihli* )‘fci.'i'^ wiriiin the municipal 
limits and to ttnke it obligatory upon 
muni'dp'il commi-cfs to maintain poor- 
hon-tes. 

The Central I'rorinces and Rcrar Pro- 
itihifion {A mcndnical) Ad, 1944 (V (V 
1941) {7-8 44) :—do cmpo\%er Government 
to < \ liide a particular area from the 
opera*.on of the Central Provinces and 
IVrar Prohibition Af^t, 19 >8 'VIl of 1938). 

The Berar Land Revenue Code 
{Amendment) Ad, 1944 {VI of 1944) 
{-1-9 -14) :—To enhance the maximiim rate 
ot jiiilia and Maliar cess to enable 
G ivcrniTi' nf to recover the increase eane- 
tioned in the emoluments of ja^lias and 
Mahurs to meet the increased cost of 
living:. 

The Nagpur Iniprnrement Trust 
(Amend men 1) Bill, 1944 :—To remove 
eu'tain (loul)ts rt^ardinti; the powers of 
t.lie Nacpiir Improvement Trust to nnder- 
tfsk'^ sclH’mes for expansion and develop¬ 
ment within the rruinicipal limits ; to 
pnivide for powers in resopct of sewairc 
disptisHl, and to rcm(»ve defects revealed 
by the operation of the principal Act. 

Government of Bihar 

The Bihar Entertainments Duty (War 
Surcharge Amendment) Art. 1043 {Bihar 
Act Vlil of 1948) {3-11-1943). The Bihar 
Court-l'ees (War Surcharge Amendment) 
Act, 1943 {Bihar Act IX of 1943) {5-11- 
1943). The Bihar Stamp {War Surcharge 
Amendment) Act, 1913 {Pihar Act X nf 
1943) {15-1F194S) To combat inflation 
by imiiosing a snnharge not exceeding 
the amount of the tux payable under the 
Bihar Lntertainments Duty Aet, 1917. 
and of approxiiniiU ly 2o per cent on ail 
court-fi-ea and s’limp diHies leviable 
respectively under the Court Fere Act, 
1870, and the Indian 8tamp Act, 1899, 
RP in force in Bihar, and to increase the 
fund created to provide money for Post¬ 
war Reconstruction. 

The Bihar Local Sdf-Oovernment 
(Temporary Extension of Term of Oj^ce) 
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Act, 1044 (Bihar Act I of 1944) {3-2- 
1944) Tt) secure power to postpone for 
ilie duration of tfie war all general 
electiona in Difltriet Boards by extending 
the term of olfioe of members of iiiatrict 
and Local Boards. 

The Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 
1044 [Bihar Act II of 1044) (5-2-1944) 
lo iMiipower oHicers other than the Oollec- 
torrt of districts to dispose of appeals in 
rent commutation cases under the section | 
40 (0) of the Bihar Tenancy Act, 188.3. j 

The Jharia Water-Supply (Ament- j 
nient) Act 1944 (Bihar Act III of 1944) i 
ild-a-lOil) To repeal a provision of the ; 
Jharia Water-t^upply Act, 19U, which j 
experience has shown to be unnecesBary ■ 
and a source of uncertainty. , 

The. Bihar Agricultural Income-tax \ 
(Amendment) Act, 1944 (Bihar Act IV I 
of 1944) To fix a uniform I 

bisis for exempiioM from taxation under 
the Bihar Agriciiliiiral Income-Tax Act, 
r.)J8, by removing the existing })rovi8ion 
regarding exemption on acreage basis and 
to raise, in view of the high prices of 
food crops, the multiple of the rent or 
cess valuation on the basis of which the 
asMossce may have his income calculated. 

The Jharia Water-Supply (Second 
Amendment) 1944 (Bihar Act 1 of 

1944) To enable the Jharia 

Water Board to invest its suridus funds 
in Government securities or in other 
sccuriiies. 

The Bihar Sales Tax Act, 1944 (Bihar 
Act VI of 1941) (29-5-1941) :^To levy a 
tax on the retail sale of goods with a 
view to supplement the revenues of the 
province and to provide adequate funds 
for schemes of the nation-buildinf, depart 
roent which may be undertaken as a 
part of Post-War Recoiiatruc ii)n. 

The Bihar Municipal (Jlmendinent) 
Act. 1044 (Bihar Act VII of 1944) 
(27-6-1944) To empower municipuliuv.8 
to impose a tax on bicycles. 

The Bihar Provincialisation of Roads 
and Hospitals Act, 1944 (Bihar jAct VIll 
of 1044) (80-6-1044) Vo empower- 

Government to takeover and provincialise 
selected roads and hospitals now vested 
in local authorities for the efficient main¬ 
tenance of communications in the Pro¬ 
vince and for the provision of adtquate 
medical facilities to the peofile of the 
province. 

The Bihar Loial Self-Government and 
Cess (Amendment) Jet, 1944 (Bihar Act 
XI of 1944) (21-7-1944) To fix the rate 
of cess on annual profits at the present 
maximum rate of one anna on each 
rupee of such profits and to increase the 
cess income of District Boards by raising 


the rate of local cess on the annual value 
of lands to a minimum of one anna and 
six pies on each rupee which may be 
increased by the District Board or by the 
Provincial Government to two annas on 
each rupee and to empower Government 
to prescribe the minimum expenditure to 
1)0 incurred by District Boards on objects 
within their competence. 

The Patna University (Amendment) 
Jet 1044 (Bihar Act IX of 1944) (29-7- 
1944): —Vo make amendments in the 
Pallia University Act, 1017, rendered 
necessary by the enactment of the Utkal 
University Act and to make provision for 
the reieiition of the existing strength of 
the Senate and the Syndicate of the 
I'atna University. 

The Bihar Cooperative Societies 
(Amrndment) Act, 1944 (Bihar Act X 
ot 1914) (4-s'-J944) :—To introduce a 
Hrhcme extending the a(^tivilie8 of the 
Bihar Provincial Co-operative Bank on 
the lines adojited by the Credit Agricole 
d’ Egypt under which advances of 
improved seeds, manures, and implements 
and advaices, against the pledge of 
produce, will be made to cultivators 
on a large s -ale. 

The Bihar Local Self-Government 
Laws (Jmending) Jet, 1944 (Bihar Act 
Xll of 1944) (18-9-1944 ) :—To exclude toe 
application of local laws relating to local 
sell-government and the jurisdiction of 
local authorities from cantonments and 
at the same time enable such local self- 
government functions as may be desirable 
to bo carried on in those areas. 

The Bihar Tenancy (Second Amend¬ 
ment) Act. 1044 (Bihar Act Kill of 1944) 
(23 0-1044). The Chota Uagpar Tenancy 
(Amenhnent) Act, ]944 (Bihar Act XIV 
of 1944) (ib-9 1044) :~Vo encourage the 
landlords lO settle on temporary emer¬ 
gency wartime lease as much of surplus 
lands as possible by providing that occu¬ 
pancy and noii-occu|)aiicy rights shall 
not accrue therein bo as to promote the 
the Grow More Food Campaign. 

N.-W. F, Province 

The N,-W.F.P, Legislative Assembly 
(Members' Allowances) (Amendment) Act, 
1944, (26-3-1944): —To authorise the 

Parliamentary Secretaries to draw the 
daily allowance permissible to other 
M L.A.s during the session of the Legis¬ 
lative ABsembiy. 

The N.-W,F.P, Entertainments Duty 
(Amendment) Act, 1044 (25-3-1944) :— 

'lo provide for the withdrawal of the 
eoncesHioii of issuing duty-free compli¬ 
mentary tickets by the inanageineut a« 
well as by the lessor of the building. 



The Rajagopalachariar Formula 

Jinnah—Rajagopalachariar Correspondence 

The Muslim claim of self-determination was espoused by a pro¬ 
minent CongrcHS leader, ^Ir. C Rajagopalachariar and on the 10th of July 
IVllf ho published a formula which had been discussed with, and approved 
by, Mahatma (-andhi in March 1^4^ and which he had communicated to 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All India Muslim League, on the 8th of 
April JO'JI. The formula was intended to serve as a basis for settlement 
between the Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim League. 

Mr. Jinnah, while willing to place the formula before the Working 
Committee of the ]\Tuslim League, stated that he could not personally take 
responsibility “fur accepting or rejecting it." 

Mr. Rajagopalachariar, however, being of the view that it was futile 
to allow Mr. Jinnah, if he could not himself wholoheartodly back it, to put 
my proposal before' the Muslim League", the negotiations were closed. 

The following is the text of the exchange of correspondence between 
Mr. C. Eajagoi)alachari and Mr. Jinnah :— 

Letter from “C.R.” Dated New Delhi, April 8, 1944, 

Dear Mr. Jiimah, 

Here in iIm‘ haHis for a ficttlcmont which I diHciisKed with Gandhiji in Mnrch, 
llH'l arul of whirh t>r (XproHsed full approval. He then aiithoriBed me to Rij;nify 
bin approval of tNchc tcrniH should I be able to convince you of their being juBt and 
fair to all. Ah the (iovernment have refuBcd to relax any of the reBtrictions 
irapofled oti him to enable him to diecuBfi or negotiate terms of any Bettlement, 11 
write this to yrn on his behalf and ho])e that this will bring about a finae 
Bettlement of the most unfortunate impaase we are in. You are aware of the 
intenflity of my desire for a Hetllenient. 1 was very glad when 1 found it pOBfliblr 
to obtain Gandhiji’s approval of thcHe termfl. 1 hope that you will bestow youe 
fulleflt thought to the juBii(te and fairncHs of these proposals and help to terminate 
a condition of afairs which is steadily causing all round deterioration in the 
country. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) O. Rajagopalachari. 

Basis for Settlement 

Baflifl for terms of settlement between the Indian National Congress and the 
All-Tndia Muslim Lea^>uc to which Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah agree and 
which they will endeavour rcBpectively to get the Congress and the League to 
approve. 

(1) Subject to the terms set out below as regards the constitution for Free 
India, the Mufllim League endorses the Indian demand for independence and will 
co-operate with the Congress in the formation of a provisional interim Government 
for the traiiBitional period. 

(2) After the termination of the war, a commipsion shall be appointed for 
demarcating contiguous districts in the north-west and east of India, wherein the 
MuBlim population is in absolute majority. In the areas thus demarcated, a 
plebiscite of all the inhabitants held on the basis of adult suffrage or other practic¬ 
able franchise shall ultimately decide the issue of separation from Hindustan. If 
the raajoriiy decide in favour of forming a sovereign State separate from Hindustan, 
such decision shall be giv(n effect to, without prejudice to the right of districts on 
the border to choose to join either State. 

(3) It will be open to all parties to advocate their points of view before the 
plebiscite is held. 

(4) In the event of separation, mutual agreements shall be entered into for 
safeguarding defence, commerce and communications and for other essential 
purposes. 

17 
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(5) Any trauBfer of population ehall only be on an absolutely voluntary basis. 

(6; "J'beso terms shall be bindinf^ only in case of trausler by Britain of full 
power and responsibility for the governance of India. 

Letter From '*C.R.” Dated New Delhi, April 17. 1944. 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

**'1 he proposal I gave you in writing when we last met in Delhi must be still 
with you and perhaps you have read it over again and given further thought to it. 
I was mueh disappointed, as you are aware, at your inability to afiprove of the 
terms. But I hope you may perhaps reconsider your position. 1 sincerely believe 
that the proposals form a fair and satisfactory basis of settlement. 1 shall be 
grateful to hear from you as to whether you have reconsidered the mutter. 

Yours Hincerely, 

(Sd). C. Rajagopalachari.” 

Telegram from '*C. R from Poona Dated June 30, 1944. 

Qtiaid-e-Azara .liitiiHh, Guest House, 8riiiagar. 

“My letter dated 17th April toinldng matter personally disettssed on 8ih April 
remains yet unanswered. Hav* now met Gandhijt who still stands by formula 
presented to you by me. 1 would like nOw publish formula and your rejj-ction. 
This telegram is sent with Gandtoji’s H|>]troval. 1 would like you at this juncture 
to reconsider your reiHction. G. Rsjugojtalachari, “Dilkhuh-h,” ‘Panchgani.” 

Telegram from Mr. Jiunah to *C.R.” Dated July 2, 1944. 

Your request to luihlihh your formula. Your wrong version our talk that 1 
rejected your formttlH is unfair and surpiising. True facts are—I was willing place 
your forntula before Working Committee Muslim League, altlioiigh it was not open 
to any modification, but you did not agree allow me to do so. Hence no further 
step was taken. My reai tiou was that 1 could not personally take responsibility of 
accepting or rejecting it and my position remains same to-day. If Mr. (iandhi 
even now sends me direct his proposal, I am willing place it before Muslim League 
Working Committee.’J iu uah”. 

Telegram from C R.’’ from Panchgani Dated July 4, 1944. 

“Thanks telegram. My letter 17ih April showed how 1 felt over what I thought 
was rejection of formula so far as you were pcTsonally concerned 6ball be glad 
indeed if, as jour telegram suggests you did not reject it. Gandhiji, though not 
vested with representative or special authority in this mattir, difinitely approved 
my proposal and authorised me to approach you on the basis. jSow again, he 
reafiiriuB his assent. Weight of his opinion would most probably secure Crmgress 
acceptance. You were un-willing to place it before League Council. 1 think no 
purpose served by such proceduie so long as it does not have your own support.— 
0. Rajagopalachari.” 

Mr. JinnahTelegraphic Reply from Srinagar Dated July 5, 1944 

“Regret unable go beyond my telegram 2nd July.—Jinnah.*' 

“C.R.’s” Telegram Tro a Panchgani Dated July 8 

“Your telegram of 5ih received to-day (July 8.) With it private negotiation 
ends. It is necessary take public into confidence now. 1 am accuidiiigly releasing 
entire correspondence ending your wire 5th.—Hujagopalachari." 

RajagopaIachari!s Reply to Critics 

The publication of the Rajajt formula raised a furore of conflicting 
opinions in the country. In this article specially contributed, Rajaji 
answers his various critics—the British, the Hindu Sanghatanists, the 
Indian States and other Minorities. 

“Do you agree with inference drawn in England that you favour full entry 
of the free Indian Government into the war against Japan.’* 'I o this question }»ut 
to Gandbiji by the journal “Cavo/ca^fe” the answer was an unambiguous three letter 
word “Yea.” To a second question put to remove the apprebensions of Anglo- 
American capital, Gandhiji’s answer was equally clear. He said that bis advice 
would be to respect all such interests and to honour all agreements entered into. 
This sets at rest all stiecious excuses. 

The ''New Stateman" has well pointed out the two diatioguishing factors in 
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the present BituatioD. Oandhiji has met the central demand oI the Muslim League 
and tie advines Indian co-operation during the war-period. The journal rightly 
wains the British Government that this chance for friendship may not come again 
and that, if Bntan should ignore the present chance, it would confirm Indians in 
their distrust of British good faith. No wiser words were uttered. Let us hope 
that the intoxii ation of victory and good news in the war-zone may not cloud the 
intellect in the judgment of ttie no less important situation in Asia. 

The formula to which (Oandhiji has consented concedes the maximum content 

of the League resolution of J94U. It can hereafur only be a case of obstruction for 

obstruction’s sake. 'Jo make that kind of obstruction a juBiihcatiou for inaction 
is inconsistent with Britain’s claims of responsibility for India 'i'he League has 
asked fnr the right to separate for certain tracts, and this has been fully conceded. 
The limitations by way of lerritoiial re-adjustment with respect to compositiMn of 
inhabitants and the plebiscite are inherent in the very claim made by tlie Muslim 
League. We cannot create states in the twentieth century at the bidding of 
poliiictans without asking the people concerned. A refusal to accf'pt this offer 
because one cannot be sure of the result of a referendum is worse than IJlsterism 
and cannot be a ground for putting off an Indo-Biiiish settlement which is needed 
for the peace of the world. 

'Jheie is a chance now for the healing of all sores. My appeal to Britain, to 

the Munlim League and the people of India of all ciecds and coinnuinities is that 

we should not lose this opportunity. If we miss it again, we shall be where we are, 
which iKtw is a coilliiH'iu-wide hog of corruption and degradation of spiiit. Let us 
be practical and let us Jielj) one another. Not one of us can be happy or find our 
soul and our self-respect if we do not help one another now Mr. ir^avaikar has 
stated that it is the duty of every Hindu tSangliatanist to denounce my proposal. 
Mr. Bavarkar may thus dtfine the duty of his IJindii Banghaianists. But what 
about the duty of Indian ^anghatallistB whose aim is to be fne. and not only to 
organise against Muslims ? We see no alternative but violence and civil war if we 
do not support just seif-detennination. Civil war and vioUnce mjiy have a theoreti¬ 
cal place in evolution, but it will not be peimitteil by ibe Bniisb. They will 
prevent it as long as they have power aud hold Hindus and Muslims in full 
freehold. 

It is said that 1 am far away from the Punjab, and Bengal, and that I should 
leave it to the ]>eople of those parts. We are leaving it to them. That is the 
meaning of the plebiscite : And if 1 am far away, is (iandhiji also far away ? And 
is Biiiain nearer, on whom }Oii must depend, my brothers, if this controversy should 
be kejit unsolved ? Do you not realise that ail the horrors you associaied with 
Pakistan are already there ? Wh<>t we propose will reduce the scope of existing 
wrong. 

The argument of vivisection has been taken up by even some ministers of 
Indian Btates. Draw an outline map of India and insert all the Indian States on 
whose behalf these Ministers claim sovereign light and treaty obligations Lorn the 
British Crown. One can then understand the nieaning of ‘Vivisection’. 

We have all read the statement of the Chaniellor of Princes’ Chamber as 
well as the occasional contiibutions of esteemed ministers. ’Jhcre is nothing in 
these pronounctments beyond vague generalities. Theie is no offer in them on the 
main point nquired for Indian Fieedom and self-rule—the substitution of loyalty 
to Indian democracy for tlie ‘paramountcy’ of the British Parliament. When Bir 
btafford Cripps met the Princes, far from being responsive to national tendencies 
Or tailing into harmony with the national demand the Princes drove the eminent 
lawyer-ambassador to a tight corner by referring to the treaiv-rights they held as 
against the British Government rights which they proposed to requisition not 
against foreign enemies or tlie mutual attacks of one Prince against another, but 
against the movement of democracy in their own territories as if that were insur¬ 
rection 1 The use of terms like allegiance to the British Grown cannot alter the 
fait that it is the British Cabinet and Parliament that exercise paramountcy. 

One cannot but be amused at the use of the phrase 'treaty* when there is not 
a shred of independence on the side of these Princes but only subservience, as of 
subordinates, and terror of the Political Department of the Viceroy. Cannot the 
Princes see that it would be far more honourable and consistent with the dignity 
of (heir position to accept the true paramountcy of the Indian people, among v^om 
they live in cultural, moral and material unity ? The suzerainty of Indian 
democracy is the logical corollary of political progress. Burely, more consideration, 
more aympathy and more justice can be expected from the lepiesentatives of the 
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Indiao people than from the proud repreBentatives, of tbe mi^ht of Great Britain, 
from whom they are divided ae much in apirit and material intereatR ae in distance. 
The claim of the Indian Btates based on so-called treaties is not founded on any 
popular feeling in the Btates but is conceived only as a barbed-wire defence against 
democracy. Here is a continent-wide disturbing factor before which Pakistan pales 
into comparative insignificance. Every Indian State will, if this be granted, be an 
island under British suzerainty. No pronress towards democracy is possible if this 
attitude on the part of the l^iinces is adhered to. Let us hope and pray that the 
generalities occasionally indidged in by them will be converted into withdrawal of 
this anamoloufl claim, if only because of tbe irresistible trend of feeling among 
their subjects, that they should not be in a worse pusiliem than the people of 
British India to whom they are equal in every respect. 

Be this as it may, it does not lie in the mouth of those who stand for and 
press these so-called tieaty rights of IVinces to raise a discordant note in the name 
of unity and object to a scheme that ))laces tbe decision as to tbe Muslim League’s 
claim in tbe hands of the peoi>le and seeks to respect the ascertained wishes of the 
people in the areas concerned. 

'J'here are important minorities outside the Muslim and Hindu communities. 
They make no territorial or separatist claim. Their anxieties are in lesfject of equal 
civil and political rights with other citizens. This problem of just treatment of 
minorities is nothing new. It was threshed out at each stage of Indian constitu¬ 
tional reform. Let us not invent and exaggerate distrust, as those who seek to 
divide us may wish. Tjci not the new technique of atrocity reports tempt us. The 
ambition of Indian democracy will be to set an exain\)lc to the world on just 
government if not in Industries and Armaments. In this ancient laud of imme¬ 
morial culture, the Kings bowed before Dharma, and t\'e people of India will not 
be less noble than the ancient Kings. This is an assurance planted in the genius 
of the land and of hotter value than the overlordship of Britain or the terms of 
any paper charter .—(National Fress Sj/udicata), 

Opposition to Rajagopalachari Formula 

No pulilio man of oiir country or generation, certainly no public man 
of outstanding influence and authority, has ever found himself in a position 
of such extreme difficulty as that in which his association with what has 
come to be known as the Rajagopalachariar formula for a Congress-League 
settlement has placed Mahatma Gandhi. In spite of diPforences, Mahatma 
Gandhi has hitherto been held in universal regard and esteem, indeed 
commanded unbounded influence with all sections of the people of India, 
except those represented by the Muslim League. While the esteem and 
regard in which ho has hitherto been hold remain undiminishod and 
while his leadership for general political purposes is still unquestioned, in 
the vitally important matter of a Congress-League settlement based on Mr. 
Bajagopalachari’s formula, the Mahatma found himself at loggerheads with 
a large proportion of these sections if not indeed with most of them. It 
was not the case, as Mr. Rajagopalachari once tried to make out, that 
the opposition to his formula was confined only to the Uindu Mahasabha. 
The Sikhs in the Punjab was much and as openly up in arms against the 
formula as the Hindu Mahasabha while in the two major provinces that 
were directly and immediately affected by the formula a large rndjoriby of 
Congressmen, all in fact except those who instinctively support any and 
every action taken by the Mahatma, .had through their accredited 
spokesman publicly expressed their dissent from and their determination 
not to accept the formula. 

Next to the Congress the most important non-communal political 
party in India is the Liberal Party and the leaders of that party condemned 
the formula in scathing terms. Mr. Srinivas Sastri, than whom it U 
impossible to think of a statesman who is more singularly free from com* 
munal bias and whose relations with Mahatma Gandhi had always been 
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as friendly and cordial as those of any other non-party public man, 
•ubjected the formula to merciless criticism, though, of course, in bis usual 
oourteouB and dignified manner. 

Mr. Saatri Condemns the Formula 

“My motive is real union—not the union to-dny only to drive out the Britisher 
—but that kind of union which will austain and remain in the land and make each 
one regard the other as brotherly, as friendly and as conjoined in the pursuit of 
common tasks that devolve on statesmen and f>HtiiotB of a great country,” observed 
the Rt. Horri)le V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, making an exhaiiKlivo and critical analysis 
of Mr C. Rajagopalachari’s formula for a communal settlement at a largely atten¬ 
ded public meeting held on the 13th. August 1944 at the itarade Hall. Madras 
under the auspices of the Madras Nati nal Liberal I'arty. 

Mr. yastii Lit sure that a plebiscite conducted only in those areas where the 
Muslims were in “absolute majority” would resnlt iu favour of Pakistan and there 
was no doubt about it. 

At the outset, Mr. ^ read out the Pakistan resolution of the Muslim 
League and the formula ol Mr. KMjagopalachari for a communal settlement and 
said that the Pakistan resolution did not contrmolnte one single coherent I'akistan, 
and the words used in the resolution were in plural, namely, ’‘autonomous units.” 
It meant that, while in the north west there might be a Muslim pioMiice which was 
sovereign, in the north-east there might be another such ^lale and ihcso two were 
not inUndal, so fat oxs the icsolnthm went, lot one \)0\\uca\ sovertign i^tate. 
Sectmdly, there was also no corrid<»r mentioned In that lesoliitum. 'I'lie language nt 
the resolution seemed to imply that, while there wotild certainly be two Muslim 
States, there waS the i»os8ibility of a third or a fourth ^t.ate as well if ihe contiguous 
areas referred to were not so coniiguous as to foim one unit. 

Referring to the question of fdebiseite, Mr. Sastri said that it would be more 
or less, a pre-detormined matter. The plebiscite bad to be taken in the areas whore 
the Muslims were iu an 'absolute majority* and the expression ‘absolute majority’— 
in political matters meant majority over all other coinniuniiies put topetber ; thiB 
plebiscite b(*ing confined only to those areas, it would declare in favour of Pakistan 
and there was no doubt about it. 'I'hat was perhaps the reason why Mr. Rnjagopala- 
chari had been saying frtquentiy that there was no rise which the Mu^^lims need 
fear in giving to tin* minority the fairness of a plebiscite also, 

“Mr. Jinnah, so far as the formula goes, lias triumphed,” continued the 
speaker. He (Mr. Jinnah) has got the principle of l^akistan admitted l)y those who 
have the greatest inllnence with the Congress and with the country. He is a lucky 
man amongst the politicians. Four years ago he got from Lord Linlithgow a 
declaration in which it was eiufiliatically stated that no changes would be made in 
the future coiislilution of India unless beforehand the Muslim community had 
been consulted, and that community had also agreed to those changes. Mr. Jinnah 
can also ]>ride himself on that point. He has got two great points—one from tae 
regular Viceroy of India and the other from the ‘‘iin-ofiicial Viceroy” (laughter). 

There is a third thing which he has got: it is not so clear on the face of it; 
but we have to infer it. 'The Congress has always been claiming that the Muslim 
League is not the only representative of the Muslim community and in the latest 
Btei> taken, the Mahatma and Eajaji have, without using these words, it seems to me, 
accepted that position.” 

Adverting to the forthcoming Gandhi-Jinnah meeting, Mr. Bastri said : 
‘•Supposing Mr. Jinnah and Mahatma Gandhi come to an agreement, the Mahatma 
is going to talk to the Congress ant), through the Congress, to the country and Mr. 
Jinnah is going to talk to the League and the matter will be settleo for India. 
The Hindu Mabasabha is protesting strongly and the Bikhs are doing the same 
in the Punjab. If these two persons, Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah agree, however, 
what can the Hindu Mabasabha and the Sikhs do afterwards? Bo far as I can 
see, they are saying that they will make trouble, and if they make trouble, it is a 
curious position iu which we are landing ourselves. If there is a decision arrived 
at between the Congress and the League, and supposing the Government accept 
it, this decision will have to be enforced, and enforced against the bitter opposition 
of the Hindu community and the Sikh community, and these two great leaden, 
Mr. Jinnah and Mahatma Gandhi, should help the Government in putting down all 
the dissidents in the conn try.” 
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Mr. added that it was not ripht that any one community merely by 

putting ita fe«'t down and aaying “1 won^t. 1 won’t” nhoiild get its own wsy. 

‘^What are the steps that will be taken in order to enforce the agreement, if it 
txt^Yfived at ?** Mr. Sastri asked and said : * There will be no agreement at all, 
Rlt, if there is one, how will it be enforced ? First of all, iiaving agreed, Mr. 
Jinnah and the Mahatma, with their most important followers, have to ask the 
Viceroy for an interview, for, one of the conditions here, is that thia agreement 
Jannot take effect unless twe British Government agrees to transfer power to the 
Indian. Therefore, that r^oiiit must be secured and it cannot he secured until the 
matter has been submitted to the Muslim League and the Congress; it cannot 
be submitted to tlie Congress without its leaders being set tree. For that 
purpose and for tlie purpose of ascertaining the minds of the Briiisli Government 
regarding their readiness to transfer f>ower, these two people who have agreed 
should ask for an interview with the Viceroy. 

“What the Viceioy’s response would l>e it was highly problematical,” Mr. 
Sastri said. He felt that the Viceroy miglit say ‘ well, look here. IH) not come and 
ask for independence. We have already offer, d you the Ch i|)p8 scheme.” He went 
on : *T do not think, so far us human extends can be foretold, tliat there is u likeli¬ 
hood at all, or even a five per cent chance of the Government saying yes, you will 
have indepeiiden<-e.” 

Wlien a national Government was asked for, eonlinued the speaker, the Biitish, 
who were very cl. ver people, wuuhl raise fresh quesiions during the disciii-sion of 
which the w’ar would c.onp* to an end. (Ijanghter) iSupposing the British (iovernmeut 
did agree to the tleinand of the two leaders, they would liavc to go to the aieas to lie 
demarcated and begin demarcation. Before demarcation could take place ilieit- would 
be an interval during which the Hindus and the Mu^Iiiuh iliert—those woo were lor 
separation and tliose who were against it-could make their propaganda and they, 
as practical people, would have to consider whether that plebiscite would be 
conducted in a peaceful atmosfihere. If Mr. Jinnah and his party from B.)tnb.«y 
and other Fakistanites Irom the rest of India could go to those areas to lielp tlieir 
co-religionists, would not our Hindu friends tliere, already in hopeless minority, 
ask for help from the Mahatma and Rajajt, hccaiiHc both ot them had said that 
they did not want to give Pakistan, but ipcy were compelled to do so. “These 
people (Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Rajugopalachuri) ought to go there in my opinion, 
observed Mr. Sastri and addtsd : ‘‘But they dare not go, having agreed to the 
principle of Pakistan. It may not be quite proper for them to go.” 

Mr. fittstri added : “The princes in the liidujn {States would also have to bo 
consulted in such matters of great importance. They must have a guarantee of 
proteetioii which they were having from the paramount power.” He remarkui; ‘ if 
they are to look tor protection, are they to look tor ]>roteciion to Hindustan 
or to Pakistan, in the west or in the east?” The princes might, therefore, like 
India to he one and undivided. 

Mr. tSastri further observed : ‘‘The Government of India who do not want to 
part with power may say twenty things to frighten the princes. We do not know 
what lines the princes will take. Very probably they will oppose the new movement 
altogether.” 

“Whether the princes oppose it or not, there is one man in the centre who ia 
certain to oppose and say the worst things he con say and that is Dr. Ambedkar. 
He ia certain to make trouble” Mr. {Sastri continued. 

Mr. tSastri said that be had a shrewd idea that the British people were sin- 
oerely divided in their opinion as to Pakistan. Ihere were the Vicnoy and the 
Governors of provinces who were entrusted with tlie daily task of administration. 
The tremendous Bengal problem had taught them a very bitter and severe lesson. 
Unless they had the resources of the whole country in their own hands and 
managed them as occasions required their position would be made im|)Ossible. That 
was why Lord Linlithgow in the end quietly said: “i think India must be one, and 
Lord Wavell was obliged to make that declaration early enough. 

Mr. Sastri did not want that India should speak with lour or five competing, 
perhaps contesting, voices at the peace conference. He declared that that was the 
reason why he had been saying for some years now that they could never allow 
India to be broken up. At that conference there must be one who would be able 
to say “I represent the 4(X) millions of India. They all trust me. 1 am the Prime 
Minister of the dominion of India,” If he was able to say that be was sure that 
hit voice would prevail and general Smuts would hang down his bead. 

Mr. Sastri continued: dread this idea of division of India. I dread it 
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like poiBon. It is not Roinfj to bring you what yori want—the independence of 
India—even I may be willing to say ‘yes’, though 1 tbink it will be better for us 
to have one independent India instead of being four independent Indias quarreling 
with each other. However, such a thing is not going to happen ” 

Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Rajagopalachari st emed to think, Mr. Bastri said, 
that the British people professed to tight for freedmn of all and for the establish¬ 
ment of demncraiic principles and therefore when they asked for freedom it would 
not he ])OHHiblo f(U’ tiiem to say “no’*, ‘ it is no more tlian a slender string that 
will snap at the tirsl touch ot reali'y " and it has already snapped. Only when the 
present British Gov«inment was displaced and another Government like the 
Lahf)ur Gove.inment came they might ho|)e for something : but the Ijabour Govern¬ 
ment was not going to come in on its own merits”, he Hd<led. 

In conclusioji Mr. Basin said: “If we make mistake if a serious kind ir> the 
distribution ot the provinces and in their arrangements we will bo putting ourselves 
and nur clnldren into serious trouble and the mischief that we now do cminot be 
easily reciitied”. 

Ihe Gandhi—Jinnah Correspondence 

Since all the?-© were happoning Mr. Jinnah received a letter from 
Mahatma Gandhi dated July 17 and ho replbd to him on July 24. The 
follovt'iiig is the full text of the Gandlii-Jinnah corrospoudence released to 
the press on Wednesday Seiitember 29, 1944 :— 

Letter from Gaiidlii]i dated Panchgani. July 17. 

Brother Jinnah,- Iberc was a day when I could induce you to speak in the 
mother tongue. Today I take the courage to wiile to you in the same language. 
1 had invited you to inert me while 1 was in jail. 1 have not written to you 
since my release. But today my heart says that I should write to you. We will 
meet whenever you choose. Don’t regard me as the enemy of Islam or of the 
Muslims ()l Ltiis eoiintry. I am the friend and s(*rvnnt of not only yourself but of 
the whole world. Do not disappoint me. Your brother.—Bd. m. k. Gandhi. 

Letter from Mr. Jinnah dated Srinagar, July 24 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,—1 received your letter dattd July 17 here on July 22 and I 
thank you for it. 

I shall be glad to reedve you at my house in Bouilmy on iny return, which 
will prohahly be about the midtllc of August. By that lime I hope that you will 
have reeu])crBied your health fully and -ill be returning to Bombay, i would like 
to say noihi g more till we meet. 

1 urn very pleased to read in the press that you are making very good 
progress, and 1 hope that you will soou be alright. Yours sincerely,—Bd. m. A. 
JINNAH, 

The proposed Ganclhi—Jinnah meeting could not take place in 
August as achedult3d owing to Mr. Jinnah’s indisposition. It however 
took place at Mr. Jinnah’s residence in Bombay on the 9th. September 
and continued till the 29th. September. The talks between the leaders 
centred round the Rajagi palachari Formula. The following is the text of 
the correspondence released to the Press after the negotiations had broken 
down;— 

Letter from Mr Jinnah dated September 10 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,- With reference to oiir talk yesterday, September 9, I 
unders: Hid Irom you that you bad come to discuss the JJindu-.Muslim settiement 
with me in your individual caj>aeity and not in representative character or capacity 
on bobalf of the Hindus or the Uongress, nor had you any authority to do so. I 
naturally pointed out to you that there must be someone on the other side with 
autlioniy holding a reprcscntaiive status with whom 1 can negotiate and if possible 
come to a seUlement of the llindu-Miislim question ; that for the position you iiad 
adopted there was no precidint; and that this raises great difliculties in my way. 
As you ktiv w, I can only speak on behalf of the Muslim League, as the President 
of the organisation which 1 represent, and as such 1 am subject to, and governed 
by, its constitution, rules and regulations I think you realise and will admit that 
the settlement of the Hindu-Muslim question is the foremost and the major hurdle 
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and nnleAH the representatives of these two nations put their beads together, bow ie 
one to make any headway with it ? 

Points for Clarification 

Nevertheless, I explained to you the Lahore resolution of March 1940, and 
t ied to persuade you to accept llie b'lsio and fundamental principles embodied in 
that resolution, but you not. only rcfiiM'd to consider it l>ut emphawised your 
opposition to the basic demand indicated in that resolution and remarked that 
there was “an oceari between you and me.’* Wiien I asked you, what is then the 
alternative you HU{;gest ? you put forward the formula of Mr. Rajagogalachari, 
approved of by you. We diHeussed it, and as tlie Various maiters were vague and 
nebulous, ami some required clarification, 1 wanted to have a <*loar idea of what it 
really meant, an.l what w<Te its implications, and asked yf)u for explanation and 
clarification regarding the proposals end>o(lied in that formula. After some discus¬ 
sion, you requested me to forraiilate in writing the points that I thought required 
or called for explanatiosi and clarification, and to communicate with you and that 
you would reply in writing before onr next meeting on Monday t*^epteniber 11. I 
am therefore submitiing to you the following points which require clarification :— 

(11 With regard to the preamble, in what capacity will you be a consenting 
party if any agreement is rcaclod between you and me? 

(‘-0 Clause 1 : With regard to “the c-onatitntion for free India” referred to in 
this clause, I would like to know, first, what constitution do you refer to, wlio will 
frame it, and w!n*n it will come into being. 

Next, it is stated in the formula that “the MuHlim League endorsed the 
Indiiui dtmiind for independence.” Does it mean the ('longress demand for indepen¬ 
dence as formulated in ihe August resolution of 191J liy tlie All-Imlia Congress 
Committee in B^mibay or, if not. what is the significAiice of this term ?—for you 
know tiie .Muslim League has made it clear not only by its resolutions l)Uf also by 
its creed, which is embodied in ns constilulion, that we stand for the freedom and 
independence of the whole of this sub-continent, and that applies to Pakistan and 
Hindustan. 

Next, it is stated that the Muslim League “will co-operate with the Congress 
in its formation of a provisional interim Government for the transitional period.” 
1 would like to know the basis or the lines on which such a Government is to be set 
up or constituted. If you have a complete and definite scheme, please let me have it, 
(:i) Clause 2: Who will appoint the commission referred to in this clause 
and who will give effect to their findings ? What is the meaning of ‘‘absolute 
majority” referred to in it? Will the contemplated plebiscite be taken district-wise 
or, if not, on what basis ? Who will determine and decide whether such a plebis¬ 
cite should be based on adult franchise ? Who will give effect to the decision or 
verdict of the above-mentioneu plebiscite ? Would only the districts on the border, 
which are taken out from the boundries of the present provinces by delimitation, be 
entitled to choose to join either state or also those outside the present boundaries 
would have the right to choose to join either state ? 

(4) Clause 3 : Who are meant by “all parties” in this clause 7 
(b) Clause 4 : 1 would like to kr*ow between whom and through what machi¬ 

nery and agency will the “mutual agreenn^nts” referred to in this clause be entered 
into ? What is meant by “safeguarding defence and commerce and communicatioDS 
and for other essential purpose” ? Safeguarding against whom ? 

(6) Clause 6 : “These terms shall be binding only in case of transfer by 
Britain of full power and responsibility for the Government of India.” I would 
like to know to whom is this power to be transferred, through what machinery and 
agency, and when ? 

These are some of the important points that occur to me for the moment, 
which require explanation and clarification, and 1 hope that you will let me ha^e 
full details with regard to the various points that I have raised, in order that j 
may be better able to understand and judge your proposals before we can deal with 
satisfactorily. Yours sincerely,—Sd. M. A. jinnah. 

Gandhiji’s Demand 

Letter from GandhiJI dated September 11 ;— 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam,—I received your letter yesterday at 3-30 p. m. I was in the 
midst of appointments. I hasten to reply at the earliest opportunity. 

I have said in my letter to you that it is implied in the Rajaii formula and I 
have stated publicly, that 1 approached you as an individual. My life-mission has 
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been Hindii-Mualim unity, which I want for its own sake but which is not to be 
achieved without the foreij^n ruling power being ousted. Hence the first condition 
of the exercise of the right of self-determination is the achieving of independence by 
the joint action of all the parties and groups composing India. If such joint action 
is unfortunately impossible, then too I must fight with the assistance of such 
elements as can be brought together. 1 am glad therefore that you did not break 
off our talks when I refused to assume or accept representative capacity. Of course, 

I am pledged to use all the influence I may have with the (Jongress ro ratify my 
agreement with you. May I remind you that the llajaji formula was designed in 
the first instance for your acceptance and submission thereafter to the League ? 

It is true that 1 said an ocean B*^j»arated you and me in outlook. But that 
had no reference to the Lahore resolution of the L^guc. The Lahore resolution is 
indefinite. Kajaji has taken from it tiie substance and given it a shape. 

Now for the points raised by yon 

(I) 1 have already answered this in the foregoing. 

(J) The constitution will be framed by the provisional Oovernment contem¬ 
plated in the formula or an authority specially sot up by it after the British power 
is withdrawn. The indcpemlcnce contemplated is ()f the whole of India aa it 
stands. The basis for the formation of the provisional interim Government will 
have to be agreed to between the League and the Conj/ress. 

(3) The coramistBiou will bo appointed by the provisional Government. 
‘‘Absohue majority” means a clear majorii.y over no!i'.\'!us!!m elements as in iSind, 
Bidiichistau or the Frontier Province. Tlie form of liie plebiscite and the franchise 
must be a matter for disfuission. 

(4) “All parties” irican parties interested. 

(5) “Mutual agreement” means agreement between contracting parties. 
“Safeguarding defence, etc.,” means for me a central or joint board of control, 
t^afeguarding means safeguarding against all who may put the common interests 
in jeopardy. 

((i) The ]>ower is to be transferred to the nation, that is, to the provisional 
Government. The formula contemplates peaceful transfer by the British Govern¬ 
ment. bo far as T am, c «nccrned I would like the transfer to take place as early as 
possible. Yours Sincerely,—Sd. M. K. Gandhi. 

Muslim Leaciuk Stand 

Letter from Mr, Jinnah dated September 11 :— 

Dear Mr. Gandui,—I received your letter ot be[)tember 11 at 5 p. m. today. 

T note that you have approached me as an individual, and I have already expressed 
my views ai)Oul it PI-use do nt»t take that 1 acquiesce in the position that you 
have adopted, for which there is no precedent. Nevertheless, 1 proceeded to discuss 
matters with yon, natundly because I am anxious to convert you to my point of 
view, if possible. I urged on you that the only solution of India’s problem is to 
accept the division of India as Pakistan and Hindustan, as briefly laid down in the 
Lahore resolution of March, 1940, and proceed to settle the details forthwith. You 
say the Lahore resolution is indefinite. Yon never asked me for any clarification 
or exi)lanation of the terms of the resolution, but you really indicated your 
emphatic opposition to the very basis and the fundamental principles embodied in 
it. 1 would therefore like to know in what way or respect the Lahore resolution 
is indefinite. 1 cannot agree that llajaji has taken from it its substance and given 
it shape. On the contrary llajaji has not only put it out of shape but mutilated it, 
as 1 explained in ray speech which I delivered nt the meeting of the Council of 
the All-India Muslim League at Lahore on July .30, 1940. 

You say “the Iirst condition of the exercise of the right of Bolf-determination 
is the achieving of independence by the joint action of all the parties and groups 
composing India. If such joint action is unfortunately Impossible, then too I must 
fight with the assistance of such elements as can bo brought together.” This, in 
my opinion, is, ns I have lepeatedly said, putting the cart before the horse and is 
generally opposed to the poli«y and declarations of the All-India Muslim League. 
You are only holding on firmly to the August resolution of 1942. In order to 
achieve the freedom and independence of the people of India, it is esBential, in the 
first itistance, that there should be a Hindu-Muslim settlement. 

Of course, 1 am thankful to you when you say that you are pledged to use all 
the influence that you have with the Congress to ratify your agreement with me: 
but that is not enough in my judgment, although it will be a very valuable help 
Jio 
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I once more ask you pleafle to let me know what your conception of the 
basis for the formation of a provisional interim Cr vernment is. No doubt it will 
be subject to agreement between the League and the OongresB, but I think that 
in fairness, you should at least give me some rough idea or lines of your concep¬ 
tion, for you must have thought it out by now. I would like to know your propo¬ 
sals or scheme for the formation of a provisional interim (government, which can 
give mo some clour picture to understand it. 

You have omitted to answer my question as to who will give effect to the 
findings of the coinmishion. Also it is not clour to me what yon in.-fin by absolute 
majority when you say it means “a clear inajtnity over non-Muslim eh inents as in 
Sind, Baluchistan or tiie Fionlior Ihoviiice.” You have not cvi ii replied to my 
question as to who will decide the form of the j)lebiscite and the franchise 
contemplated by the formula. 

The answer dues not carry any clear idea when you say iiarties’ means 
^parties interested’. 

You say “ 'mutuftl agroeiiunt means agreement between eonirceting ]>articfl’.” 
Who are the coulraciing parties omre a provisional inicrirn (loveinmtMit of your 
conception is established ? Who wdil appoint the central or joint board of control, 
which will safeguard defence etc. ? And on vvtiat itrim iplc ? 'Through what 
machinery and agency ? And subject to whose control and orders will such a 
central or joint board be ? 

You say, “'fne power is lo be transferred to the naiion, that is, to the pro¬ 
visional Government”. That is ail the greater reason why 1 would like to know 
full details of the piovisional (h)vernmenr. as contempluteil by you and of your 
conception. Yours sincerely,-—8d. M. A. Jjnnah. 

Letter from Mr. Jlnnah dated September :— 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, -Wlien you arrived here on the morning of the Lith to 
resume our talks, you were good cuongii to inform me that you had not had time 
to attend to my letter oi fSeptember 11, which reached you tlie same day at lU-dO 
p, m. We met again to-day wiiboiu having received your reply, and I am still 
waiting for it. I’lease therelore let me have your reply as soon as possilile with 
regard to the various pomis meiitiontd in my letter to you oi bei^tcmber ll. Y^ours 
sincerely,—fc^d. M. A. Jinn ah. 

Letter from (landhiji dated September 14 :— 

Dear (^aid-i-Azam I have your letter ol the IJth inst. I understood from 
our talks that you were in no hurry for my answer. 1 was therefore taking the 
matter in a leisurely fashion, oven hop ng ihat, as our talks procecdtil and as 
cordiality increased, muiual clariticHlioii would come of itselt and that we would 
only have to record our final agreement. Jiiit 1 nndcrsrand and appreciate the 
Other viewpoint. We should take notidng tor gran Led. 1 should clarity your 
difficulties in underslunding the Kajaji formula and you slionid do likewise 
regarding yours, /. e,, the Muslim licague’s Jjahore resolution of LMO. 

With reference to the Lahore resoliuioa as agreed between ns, 1 shall deal with 
it in a separate letter. 

Perhaps, at the end of our diBeiission, we shall discover that Kajaji not only 
has not put the Lahore resolution out of shape and nuililuted it, but has given it 
substance and form. 

Indeed in view of your dislike of the Rajaji formula, I have at any rate for 
the moment, put it out of my mind, and J am now concentrating on the 
Lahore resolution in the hope of finding a ground for nuiiual agreement. 

So much for the first paragraph of your letter. 

As to the second, I do hold that unless we oust the third party we shall 
not be able to live at peace with one another. 'That does not mean that 1 may not 
make an effort to find ways and means to establishing a living peace between us. 

You ask for my conception of the basis lor a )>rovisional interim Government. 

I would have told you if 1 had any scheme in mind. I imagine that if we two 
can agree, it would be for us to consult the other parties. 1 can say this that any 
provisional Government, to iiiBjiiie confidence at the present moment, must represent 
all parties. When that moment arrives, J shall Itave been replaced by some 
authoritative person, though you will have me always at your beck and call when 
you have converted me or 1 you, or by mutual couversation we have become one 
mind functioniug through two bodies. 

As to the third point, the provisional Government being the appointing 
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authority, will fijive pffe<*t to the htidinge of the commieBion. This, I thought, was 
implied in my prcviouB answer. 

Kajaji tells me that “abnoliite majority” ia iiaed in his formula in the Bama 
Bense bb it ia used in ordinary legal parlance \\hcrever more than two groups are 
dealt with. I cling to my own anewer. But you will perhaps Buggest a third 
meaning and perBuade me to accept it. 

The form of the plehiflcite and franchiHe must be left to be decided by the 
proviBioual interim (lovernment iinlcBB we decide it now. I ehould say it Bhould be 
by adult Butlrage of all the inhabitantB of (he PakiHlnn area. 

Ab to the fourih, “all purticB” meaiiH (hat, yon and 1 and every one elfle holding 
views on the qucKtion at iBsue will and Hhonld seek by ])eKceful persuasion to 
influence public opinion as ie drme where democracy innctioiiB wholly or in part. 

Ar to fifth, Rup])OHiiig that (he reBiili of the ])lel>iBcite in in favour of partition, 
the proviHional Government will draft the treaty and agreements as regardfl the 
adminintration of ma(terB of common ii.iercHl, hut tlie Hame haB to he confirmed 
and ratified by the (lOvernmentH of the two (Slates. The machinery nqiiired for the 
settlement and administraiion of matp'ra of ctmimon iniercKt will, in the first 
instance, be }>lanned by the intciim Gc'vernmcnt. hut Hidisiqiicntiy will he a matter 
for Hetilement between the two GoverjirnentB acting through the agencies appointed 
by each for tiiat jiiirpone. 

Ah to sixth, 1 hope (he foregoing makes Hupeifinoua any further reply, Yours 
sincerely.—fSd. M. K. Ganuhi. 

Letter from Mr. Jinnah dated September 14 : — 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,—1 received yonr letter of {Sepicmhei 14 at 4-45 p.m. today 
in reply to my letJer of Sf'pttmlMr Jl, (and iit)( ol f^ei>tember 13, as you state, 
which BCcmB to h(‘ a njimakc), ai d 1 tliaiik you for it. 

Pleawe let me tiavc, as soon as you can, yonr inomiHcd letter indicating in what 
way or respect the liuhorc nBolulion is 'indcfiniic”. 

With regard to the puivision in the (h>ndhi-Bi.ji‘ji formula that “the Muslim 
League endoiBcs the Indian demand foi imlepuiddi* e,’’ I asked you, in my letter 
dated Septemlicr 10, ‘Dors it mian the Ctni^iioss demand for independence as 
formulattd ill ii\e Augurt lOl'J, resolutivui by the All India Congress Committee in 
Bombay or, if not. vGiut is the significance of this teim.” To this you replied by 
your letter ol f^eptemher 11. tliat “ihe independence <‘onUniplaUci is of the whole of 
India as it stands”, lleine, I m uin ask, does it mean on (ho basis of an united 
India ? 1 find that you have nut claiilied the point sulisfaclorily. 

As regaid the next pai t of this danse, the foimnla ] roet(d to lay down that 
‘‘the Muslim League will eo-Oj erale with the Congress to the formation of the 
provisional inteiim Goveniment lor the tiansiiional pmod ”. 1 itqucsted you, by my 
letter of l:>eptemh(’r 10, to let me know “the hasiB or the lines on which such a 
Government is to he sft up or constituted. If yon have a complete and definite 
scheme, ])lease let me have it”. T o this youre]ili«d. by your letter of September 11, 
under reply, that “the basis for the formation of the provisional inteiim Government 
will have to he agreed to between the League and the Congress.” But that is not 
meeting my request for darification or giving me at least the oulliues of such a 
Government, ami that is what I have been asking for. 1 hope that you do appreciate 
my point when I am requesting you to let me have rough outlines of the firoposed 
provisional interim Govtriimeut according to the loimulu, bo that I may have 
some idea. 

Of courBC, I can quite understand that such a iirovisional interim Government 
will represent all the parties and would be of a ebaraeter that will inspire confidence 
at the present moment, of all the parties. I ouii quite understand that, when the 
moment arrives, certain things may follow ; but betoie we can deal with this formula 
in a satisfactory manner, 1 repeat again that, as it is your formula you Bhould give 
me a rough idea of the provisional interim Government that you contemplate and 
of your conception. What I would like to know would be, what will be the powers 
of such a provisional interim Goveniment, how it will he formed, to whom it will 
be reBponsihle, what its composition will be, etc. You, being the sponsor of this 
Gandhi-Rajaji formula, should give me Bomo rough idea and picture of it. so that I 
may understund what this part of the formula means. 

In youT letter of September 14, in reply tc my letter of September ll. you 
inform me that you would have told me if you had any scheme in mind. ‘‘1 imagine 
that ii we two can agree it would be for us to consult the other partiea”. you say *, 
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but that is just the point. UnleRB I have some outlines or scheme, however rough, 
from you, what are we to discuBS in order to reach any agreement ? 

As regards the other matters which you have further explained, I have noted 
the explanation, and 1 do not think I need pnesyou further, although some of them 
are not quite satisfactory, Yours Bincerely.—iSd. M. A. Jinnoh. 

>Jo Reference to Pakistan 
L etter from Gandhi dated Sept. 15 :— 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam—'I'his is in terms of our talk of Wednesday, September 13, 

For the moment 1 have shunted the Rajaii tormula and, with your assistance, 
am applying my mind very seriously to the famous Lahore resolution of the Muslim 
League. 

You must admit that the resolution itself makes no reference to the two nations 
theory. In the course of our discuHsinns you have f>as8ionaiely pleaded that India 
contains two nations i.c., Hindus and MuRlims and that the latter have their home¬ 
land in India as the former have theiis. 1 he more our argument piogress the more 
alarming yonr picture appears to me. It would be alluring it it was true. But my 
fear is growing that it is wholly unreal. 1 find no parallei in history for a body of 
converts and their desctudaiuH claiming to be a nation apart fiom the parent stock. 

If India was one nation before the advent of Islam it must remain one in spite of 
the change of faith of a very large body of her children. 

You do not claim to be a eeparate nation by right of coi quest but by reason 
of acceptance of Islam. Will the iwo nations become one if the whole of India 
accepted Islam ? Will Bengalis, Oriyas, Andhras. Tamilians, Maliarashtria*^'^ 
Gujaratis, etc., cease to have their special characterihtics if all of them became o }iOu- 
verts to Islam ? 'I'hcse have all become one politicidly because they are subi .ect to 
one foreign control. 'Jbey are tiNing today to throw off that Hnl)j(ction. 

You seem to have introduced a new test of nationhood. If I accept it I would 
have to subscribe to many more claims and face an insoluble probbin. ihefle only real, 
though awful, test of our nationhood arises out of our common political lOtBubjection. 
If you and 1 throw off this subjection by our combined efforts, we shall born a 

politically free naiion out of our travail. If by then we have not Uaint toi f prize our 
freedom we may quarrel among ourselves and, fur want of a common mnstossr holding 
us together in nis iron grip, seek to split up into small groups or nai li-ionalilies. 
There will be nothing to prevent us from desceuding to that level, and we shall not 
have to go in search of a master. There are many claimants to the ll none that 
never remains vacant. ^ 

Ei.ucidation of Pakistan 

With this background 1 shall present you with my difliculty in accep^^ting your 
resolution. 

(1) Pakistan is not in the resolution. Docs it l)ear (he original i^j^neaning 

Punjab, Afghuiiisian, Kashmir, Bindh and Buluchistau, out of which the uan{tyie was 
mnemouically formed ? If not what is it ? kk 

(2) Is the goal of Pakistan Pan-Islam ? 

(3) AVhat IS it that cliotinguiBhes an Indian Muslim fiom every other Indiauvii 
if not his religion ? Is he different irom a lurk or an Aral) ? 

(4) What is the connotation of the word *^Muslim” in the resolution under 
dUcusBioD ? Does it mean the Muslims of the India of geography or of the 
Pakistan to be ? 

(5) Is the resolution addressed to the Muslims by way of education, or to the 
inhabitants of the whole of India by way of app>eal or to the foreign ruler as an 
ultimatum ? 

(6) Are the couBlitueiitB in the two zones to eoustitute ‘^independent {States*' 
an undefined number in each zone ? 

(7) Is the demarcation to take place during the pendency of British rule ? 

(8) If the answer to the last question is in the affirmative the proposal must 
be accepted first by Britain and then imposed upon India, not evolved fr m within by 
the freewill of the people of India I 

(9) Have you examined the position and satisfied yourself that these ‘'independent 
States’' will be materially and otherwise benefitud by being eplit up into fragments ? 

(10) PleaBe satisfy me that these independent Bovereign States will become a 
collection of poor States, a menace to tberoselves and to the rest of India. 

(11) Pray show me by facts and figures or otherwise how the independence 
and welfare of India as a whole can be brought about by the acceptance of the 
resolution ? 
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(12) How Me the Muslime under tbe Princes to be disposed of as a result of 
thii Bcbeme ? 

(13) What is your definition of “minorities” ? 

(14) Will you please define the “adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards 
for minorities referred to in the second part of the resolution ? 

(15) Do you not see that the Lahore resolution contains only a bare state¬ 
ment of the objective aud does not give any idea as to the means to be adopted 
for the execution of the idea and the concrete corrollaries ihcr»ol ? For instance:— 

(a) Are the people in the regions falling under the plan to have any voice 
in the matter of separation and, if so, how is it to be ascertained. 

(b) What is the provision for defence and similar matters of common 
concern contemplated in the Lahore resolution ? 

(c) There are many groups of Muslin s who have continuously expressed 
dissent from the policy of the League. While I am prejiared to accept tbe 
preponderating influence and position of the Leapue and have approached you 
for that very reason, is it not our joint duty to remove their doubts aud carry 
them with us by making them feel that they and tlieir supporters have not been 
practically disfranchised ? 

(d) Does not this lead again to placing the resolution of the League before 
the people of the zones concerned as a whole for acceptance ? 

As 1 write this letter and imagine the woiking of the resolution in practice, 
I see nothing but ruin for the whole of India. Believe me, I approach you as a 
seeker. Though 1 represent nobody but myself, 1 aspire to represent all the 
iuhabilants of India, for I realise in my own piersoii their misery and degradation 
which is their common lot irrespective of class, caste or creed. 1 know that you 
have acquired a unique hold on the Muslim masBes. 1 want you to use your 
influence for their total welfare, which must include the rest. 

Jn this hastily written letter 1 have only given an inkling of my difficulty. 
Yours sincerely,—(Sd.) m. k. gandhi. 

Freedom First-Plebiscite And Partition Afterwards 
Letter from GandhiJ1 dated September 15 " 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam,—I have yours of the 14lh inst. received at 9-40 a. m. I 
woke up at 3 a. m. today to finish my promised letter on the Lahore resolution. 
There is no mistake about the date, for 1 wrote iu answer to your reminder of the 
13th inst. 

Independence does mean as evisaged in the A.-l. C. C. resolution of 
1942. But it can not be on the basis of a united India. If we come to a 
settlement, assuming of course that it secures general acceptance in the country, 
the process will be somewhat like this. We reach by joint effort independence 
for India as it stands. India, become free, will proceed to demarcation, plebiscite 
and partition if the people concerned vote for partition. All this is implied in the 
Bajsji formula. 

As to the provisional interim Government, 1 am afraid 1 cannot carry my 
answer any further than 1 have done. Though I have no scheme for the provisional 
Government, if you have one in connection with the Lahore resolution, which also 
I presume requires an interim Government, we can discuss it. 

The formula was framed by Eajaji in good faith. The hope was that you 
would look at it with favour. We still think it to be the best in the circumstances. 
You and 1 have to put flesh on it, if we can. 1 have explained the process we 
have to go through. You have no objection to it. Perhaps you want to know how 
1 would form the provisional Government if 1 was invited thereto. If 1 was in 
that unenviable position, I would see all the claimants and endeavour to satisfy 
them. My co-opertion will be available in that task. 

I can give you full satisfaction about your inquiry, “What I would like to know 
would be: what will be the powers of such a provisional interim- Government ? 
How will it be formed ? To whom will it be responsible ?” The provisional 
interim Government will be responsible to the elected members of the present 
Assembly or a newly elected one. It will have all the powers less than that of the 
Gommmander-in-Chief during the war and full powers thereafter, it will be the 
authority to give effect to the agreement that may be arrived at between the League 
and tbe Congress and ratified by the other parties. Yours sincerely,—gd. M. K. 
Gandhi. 

Latter from Mr. JKmuih dated September 17 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,—I have your letter of Beptember 15, and I thank you for it* 
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I note that you have for the moment ehunted the Rajnji formula and are applying 
your mind very ReriouBly to the I^ahore rcBolution of the Muslim League. It is my 
duty to explain ihe Lnliurc reflolution to you today and persuade you to accept it, 
even though you are talking to me, as you have often made it clear, in your 
individual (•ai)aciiy. I have successfully converted non-Muslim Indians in no small 
number and also a large body of foreigntTS. and 1 can convert you, exeicising as 
you do ireniendoua influence over Jdindu India, it will be no small assistance to 
me, although we are not proceeding on the footing that you are carrying on these 
talks in yonr representative character or capacity, and my difficulties remain until 
you arc vested with a representative status and authority in order to negotiate and 
reach an agreement with you. 

You have stated in your letter dated Beptemher J1 that the Lahore resolution 
is ''indefinite.” 1 therefore naturally asked you please to let me know in what way 
or respect the Lahore resolution is indefinite. And now 1 have received your letter 
of Beptemher Id under reply. 

'I he tliird ^mragraph of your letter is not seeking clarification but is a 
dietlnisition and ex^uession of your views oii the point wheiher the Mussalmans are 
a nation. This matter can hardly bo disenssed by means of corres))ondence. There 
is a great deal of disenssjon ami literature on this )'oint which is available, and it 
is for you to judge fiimllv, when you have siudiKl this (piestion thoroughly, whether 
the Mussalmans and llnxlus are not two mujor nations in this suh continent. 
For the moment I would ref<‘r you to two imbiieuliotis. although there arc many 
more,— Dr. Ambcdlcar's bitok ami M. II. 'I'.’s J\ atiomiliayn in Conflict in India^ 
We maiiituiii and hold lluit Muslims and Hindus arc two major nations by any 
definitions or h st of a nation. We are a nation of a hundred million, and, wliat 
is more, we area nation with our own (listiuctive rulure and eivihsafion, language 
and literature, art, urehiteetnre, names and nomenclature, sense of value and 
proportion, legal laws ami moral cudes, eustoms and calendar, liistory and tradi¬ 
tions, aptitudes and amhitioiih—in short, we h.uve our own distinctive outlook on 
life and of lile. By all canons of inteniutional law we are a uatiou. Now I shall 
reply to yovtr various points 

, (1) Yes, the word “Pakistau” is not mentioned in the resolution, and it 
docs not bear the original lueauing, 'Ih.e word has now become synonymons with 
the Lahore resolution. 

(2) This })oinl does not arise, Iml still I reply that the question is a mere bogey. 

(d) Tnis point is covered by my answer that the Mussalmans of India are 

a nation. As to the last part of your query, it is hardly relevant to the matter of 
clarification of the resolution. 

(4) Burely you know what tlie word ‘ Musiims” means. 

(5) This point does not arise by way of clarification of the text of the 

Lahore resolution. 

(0) No, 'Ihcy will form unite of Pakistan. 

(7) As soon as the basis and the principles embodied in the Lahore resolution 
are accepted, the question of demarentinn will have to he taken up immediately. 

(8) In view of ray reply to (7) your qiicsiiun (8* has been answered. 

(9) Docs not relate to clailficaiioii. 

(10) My answer to (0) covers this 

(11) Docs not arise out of the clarification of the resolution. Surely this 
is not asking for clarification of the lesolutiou. 1 have, in numerous speeches of 
mine and the Muslim l..eague in its lesolu ions, ]>ointpcl out that this is the only 
solution of India’s problem and the road to achieve freedom and independence of 
the peoples of India* 

(Td) “Muslims under the Princes.*’ The Lahore resolution is only confined to 
British India. 'Ibis question docs not arise out of the clarilieation of the resolution. 

(13) The definition of ‘‘minorities”: You yourself have often said “minorities” 
means “accepted minorities.” 

(14) The adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards for minorities, referred 
to in the resolution, are a mutter for negotiation and settlement with the minorities 
in the respective Btates, viz. Pakistan and Hindustan. 

(15) It does give basic principles ^ when they are accepted, then the 

details will have to he worked out ' contracting parties. 

(a) Does not arise by wa; .aritication. 

(b) Does not arise...do...c.., 

(c) The Muslim League is the only authoritative and representative orga¬ 
nisation of Muslim India. 

(d) No ; see answer (c). 
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“You Represbnt only Hindus” 

Ab rep;ard8 your final parngrapb, before refeivintr elarificationB from me you 
have already passed your judgment and condemned the l>ah(iie resolution, when 
you say, ‘'As 1 write this letter and imagine the woikin^^ of the resolution in 
practice, I see nothing hut ruin for the whole of India”. 1 understand that you 
nave made clear to me that you re]>rf'Hent nobody but yourself, and I am trying to 
persuade you and to convert you that this is the roe.d wliich will lead us all to 
the achievenjeni of freedom and indqHiidence not only (>f the two nisjor nations, 
Hindus and Muslims, but of the rest of the penjdes of India ; but wlien you 
proceed to say that you aspire to rcpiesent all the inhabitantH of India, 1 regret 1 
cannot accept that statement of yours. 

It is quite clear th^t you represent nobody else hut the Hindus, and as long 
as you do not realise your true position and tlic realbics, it is very difficult for 
me to argue with you. and it becomes still more difficult tr^ persuade you, and 
hope to convert y<ui to the realities and the actual conditi(u,B prevailing in India 
today. 1 am pbi-.ding before you in the hope of convirting you, ns 1 have done 
with many others sncccssfu!ly. 

As 1 have said bclore, you are a great man and you exorcise enormous 
influence over the Hiruins, parti iibirly <hc incsstB r>y acce| ting trie road that 1 am 
pointing out to you, you are not preiudteing or luirining the inifrests (d lire ilindus 
or of the rninoriti'S. On the e(»niniry, Hindus will be t: e greater gainers I am 
convinced that the true wellarcMioi only of the Muslims but cd ilu; rest of India lies 
in the division of India as i ropohtd by the Laborc jesoliitiou. It is for you to 
consider whether it is not ymir poln-y and piograininc, in vvliic'h you have persisted, 
which lias been the principid lactur of the ‘ruin ot the vliob of India” and of the 
misery and degradation (rt the ]'eo]‘le to which you i(f<r and which 1 deplore no 
less than anyone else. And it is tor that vtry reason I am ]))eading before you all 
these days, although yon insiht that you arc having talks with me oidy in your 
individual ca)»acity, in tlio hope that, you may yet revise V'ur policy and programme, 
lours fSinccnly,—J^d. m. a, .iinnaii. 

Letter from Gandhiji dated September .9 : — 

Dear Qaid-i'Az m Many thonks for yours of ]7th inst. 

1 am sorry to have to say tliat your answers, omitting 3, 2 and 0, do not give 
satisfaction. 

It may be that all my qtiestions do not aiise from tl e view of mere clarification 
of the T/ahore resolution. Hut 1 contend that they are very relevant from the stand¬ 
point of a seiker that I am. V(*u cannot txpect any one lo agree to, or shoulder, 
the burden of the claim contained in tbe l.ahore lesolu ion without, for instance* 
answering my questions 35 'a) and 15 (b) which you brush aside as not arising by 
way of clariticaiion. 

Dr. Amhedkar’s thesis, while it Is ably written, has carried no conviction tome. 
The other book raentiomd by you, I am sorry tossy, I have not seen. 

Why can you not accept my statement that I aspire to represent all the 
Bections that compose the people o! India ? Do you not as])!re ? Should not every 
Indian ? That the aspiration may never be realised is beside the point. 

I am beholden to you, in spite of your opinion about me. for having patience 
with me. I hope you will never lose it, but will preserve in your effort to convert 
me. 1 ask you to take me with my strong views and even prcjiidices if J am guilty 
of any. 

As to your verdict on my policy and programme, we must agree to differ; for, 

I am wholly unrepentant. My purpose is, as a lover of communal uni»y, to place 
my services at your diTposal. ^ 

J hope you do not expect me to accept the Lahore resolution without under¬ 
standing its implications If your letter is the final word, time is little hope. Can 
we not agree to differ on the question of “two nations” and yet solve the problem 
on the basis of self-determination ? It is this basis that has brought me to you. 
If the regions holding Muslim majorities have to be separated according to the 
Lahore resolution, tbe grave step of sc)>nratiou shtuild he specifically placed before 
and approved by the people in that area. Y^ours sincerely,~-Sd. m. k. gandhi. 

Mk. Jinn ah Elucidates 

Letter from Mr Jfnnah dated September 21 :— 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,— I am in receipt of your letter of September 19 and I have 
already given you my anawers to all jour queationa relating to clarification of the 
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Lahore resolution or any part of it, and 1 am glad that you admit when you say it 
may be that ’all my questions do not arise from the view of mere clarification of the 
Lahore reBolution\ but yon particularly emphasise your points 15 (a) and 15 (b). 

I regret to say it has uo relation to the context of the resolution or any part 
thereof. You have brought so many matters into our correspondence which are 
entirely outside the matter requiring clarification, so I have perforce to deal with 
them. Let me first deal with your letter of September 11. 

You say : “My life-mission has been Hindu-Miislim unity which I want for its 
own sake but which is not to bo achieved without the foreign ruling power being 
ousted, hence the first condition of the exercise of the right of self-determination is 
the achieving of independence by the joint action of all the parties and groups 
composing India, If such joint action is unfortunately impossible, then too I must 
fight with the assistance of such elements as can he brought together,” 

The gist of your letters up to date is that you are wed led to this policy and will 
pursue it. In your next letter of 8ei)tember 14, while you were good enough to 
furnish me with the clarification of the (iaodhi-Rajuji formula, you were pleased to 
observe : “I have, at any rate for the moment, put it out of my mind and 1 am now 
concentrating on the Lahore resolution in the hope of finding a ground for mutual 
agreement”. 

“Inimical to League Ideals” 

In your letter of Septomhrr 15, you say : “Independence does mean as envisaged 
in the A. 1. C. C. rcKolntion of 194V’ It is therefore clear tlmt you are not prepared 
to revise your policy and that you adhere firmly to your policy and programme 
which you have persistiai iu atid which culminated in your demand, final policy, 
programme, and the method and sanction for enforcing it by resorting to mass civil 
disobedience in terms of the 8tli August, 1942, resolution, and you have made it more 
clear again by stating iu your letter of September 19 as follows :—“As to your 
verdict on my policy and programme, we must agree to dilFer, for I am wholly 
unrepentant”. You know that the August 1942 resolution is inimical to the ideals 
and demands of Muslim India. 

Then, again, in the course of our discussion of the Gandhi-Rajaji formula, you 
were pleased to say, by your letter of September 15, as follows:—“For the moment 
I have shunted the Rajaji formula and with your assistacce am applying my mind 
very seriously to the famous Lahore resolution of the Muslim Tifiague”. We discussed 
it in its various aspects, as you told me you were open to be persuaded and con¬ 
verted to our point of view. I discussed the resolution at great length with you 
and explained everything you wanted to understand, even though you have em¬ 
phasised more than once that you are having these talks with me in your personal 

capacity, and in your letter of September 15 you assured me in the following words 
with regard to the Lahore resolution : “believe me, I approach you as a seeker, 
though I represent nobody but myself”, and that you were open to conviction and 
conversion. 

You had informed me by your letter of September 11 as follows:—*Tt is true* 
that I said an ocean separated you and me in outlook. But that had no reference 

to the Lahore resolution of the League. T^ie League resolution is indefinite.” I 

naturally therefore proceed, in reply, to usk you by my letter of September 11 as 
follows :—“You say the Lahore resolution is indefinite. You never asked me for 
any clarification or explanation of tlie terms of the resolution ; but you really 
indicated your emphatic opposition to the very basis and fundamental principles 
6mi)odied tii it. I would, therefore, like to know in what way or respect the 
Lahore resolution is indefinite.” 1 sent you a reminder on September 13, to which 
you replied by your letter of September 15, not confining yourself really to matters 
of clarification, but introducing other extran. ms matters with some of which I had 
already dealt, in reply to this letter of \ urs of September 15, by my letter of 
September 17, and furnish you with all the clrtiifications, informing you that you had 
introduced several matters wliich could hardly be discussed iu a satisfactory manner 
by means of correspondence. 

9 Claim To Nationhood 

I have already you all the clarifications you require so far as the 

Lahore resolution goi ^ud its text is concerned. You again raise further argument'- 
reasona and grounds, and continue to persist in a disquisition on the p 
amongst others, whether Muslims of India are a nation, and then you * 
further to say : ”Can we not agree to differ on the question of two natlor 
solve the problem on the basis of self-determination.” 
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It seeme to me that you are labouring under some misconception of the re^ 
meaning of the word “self-determination.” Apart from the inconfiistcncies ana 
contradictions of the various positions that you have adopted in the course ot ^ur 
correspondence, as indicated above, can yon not appreciate our point of view tnat, 
we claim the right of self-detcnnination as a nation and not as a Muslini 
which is onr birthright ? Whereas you are lainiuring under the wrong idea tnat 
“self-detorminution” means only that of a “territorial unit”, \vl»ich, by the way, is 
neither demarcated nor dt fined yet, and there is no union or federal constitution of 
India in being, functioning as a sovereign central Govern men t, ours is a case of 
division and carving out two ind'-pendent sovereign States by way of settlement 
between two m-ijor natiotis, liiudns and IMuHliras, and not of severance of Or 
secession fioiu any existing union, which is ‘‘non est” in India. '^Ihe right of 
Bclf-detcrniinution, which we claim, postulates that we are a !\ation, and as such it 
would be the self-determination of the Mtisalinans, and liiey alone are entitled 
to exorcise that right. 

I hope you will now understand that your question ir>(a) docs not arise 
out of the L'lhore resolution or of any part thereof. As to 15(b), 
again, it does not aris^ as a matter of clarification, for it will be a matter 
for the constitution-making body chosen by Ihikistan to deal with and decide all 
matters as a sovereign body representing Pakistan “vis-a-vis” the constitution- 
making body of llindstan or any (Uher i>arty (iom-erned. There cannot be defence 
and similar matters of ‘common eonceni”, when it is acceiitcd that Pakistan and 
niiidustan will be two separate independent sovenign Htates. I hope X have now 
given all satisfactory explanations, over and above the mutter of clarification of the 
Lahore resolution, in the hope of converting you as an individual “seeker”. Yours 
sincerely,—tSd. m. a , jinnah. 

hotter from Gandhlj! d&tecl September *22 
Dear Qaid i-Azurii,— Vour letter of yeslerday (Jlst iiist.) so disturbed me that 
I thought 1 would jxiBtpono my reply till after ive had met at the usual time. 
'I'hougli I made no uilvance at our meeting, I think 1 see somcwliat clearly what 
you art 3 driving at. The more I think about too two-natioos iXieory the more 
alarming ii appeu's i,o me. The book recommended i^y you gives me no htdp. It 
contains half truths and its conclusions for inf« rcnccs are unwarranted. l am 
unable to accept the proposition that the Muslims of India are a nation 
distinct from the rest of llio inhabitants of India. Blcrc assertion is no proof. 
'J'he const’qiienco of accei»ting such a proponitioii are dangerous in cxticinc. Once 
the principle is admitted there would be no limit to claims for cutting up India into 
numerous divisions which would spell India’s ruin. I have therefore suggested a 
way out. Lot it bo a ])artition as botwceii two brothers, if a division there must be. 

You seem to bo averse to a plebiscite. In spite of the admitted importance 
of League, there must be clear ])roof that the peojilc affected desire partition. 
In my opinion, all the people inhabiting the area ought to express their opinion 
Bpecilicaly on this single issue of division. Adult suffrage is the best method, but 
1 would accept any other equivalent. 

You summarily reject the idea of common interest between the two arms. 

1 can be no willing party to division which does not provide fur simiiltaneouB 
safeguaiiling of common interests such as defence, foreign affairs and the like. 
There will bo no feeling of security by the people of India witiiout a recognition of 
the natural and mutual obligations arising out of physical contiguity. 

Your letter shows a wide divergence of opinion and outlook between us. ThuB 
you adhere to the opinion often expiTssed Iiy you that the August 1912 resolution 
is “inimical” to the ideas and demands of Muslim India.” There is no proof for 
this swo'-ping statement. 

Wc seem to be moving in a circle. I have made a suggestion. If \ye are bent 
on agreeing, as I hope we are, let us call in a third party or parties to guide or even 
arbitrate between us. You^s sincerely,— Sd. M. K. Gandhi, 

Letter from Mr. Jinnah Dated September 23:— 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,— 1 am in receipt of your letter of Ir^cptcmber 22. and I thank 
you for it. .1 am sorry that you think 1 have summarily rejected the idea of 
^mmon inicicst between two arms, and now you init it somewhat differently from 
\ when you say there will be no feeling of security by the people of India 
a recognition of the natural and mutual obligations arising out of physical 
®^^uity. My answer, already given, is that it will be for the constitution-making 
of Pakistan and that of Hindustan, or any other party concerned, to deal 
iuch matters on the footing of their being two independent States. 

X19 
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August Resolution and The League. 

I am really surprised when you say there is no proof of what you characterise as 
a BweepiiiK statement of mine, that the Au^^ust 1942 Resolution is inimical to the 
ideals and demands of Muslim India. The resolution in its essence is as 
follows 

(a) immediate ^rant of complete independence and setting up immediately 
of a Federal Central Government on the basis of a united democratic Government 
of India with federated units or provinces, which means establishment of a 
Hindu Raj. 

(b) that this National Government so set up will evolve a scheme for a 
constituent assembly, which will be chosen by adult franchise, which will prepare 
a constitution for the government of India, which means the constituent assembly 
chosen will be composed of an overwhelming majority of the Hindus, nearly 
75 per cent. 

(c) to enforce this demand of the Congress the August resolution decides on 
and sanctions a resort to mass civil disobedience at your command and when ordered 
by you as the sole dictator of the Congress. 

This demand is l)aHically and fundamentally opposed to the ideals and demands 
of Muslim India of Pakistan, as embodied in the Lahore resolution, and to enforce 
such a demand by means of resort to mass civil dis-obedience is inimical to the 
ideals and demands of Muslim India ; and if you succeed in realizing this demand, 
it would be a death-blow to Muslim fudia. I see from the correspondence and talks 
between you and me that you are still holdiug fast to tliis fateful resolulion. 

From the very first day of our talks you made it clear to me, and you have 
repeatedly said in the course of our correspondence and talk, that you have 
approached mo in your individual capacity, and you assured me that you were a 
seeker of light and knowledge and that you seriously and earnestly wanted to 
understand the Lahore resolution and were open io conviction and conversion. 
Therefore, in deference to your wishes,! made every efrort all these days and in the 
course of our prolonged talks and correspoiuleuce to convert you, but unfortunately, 
it seems, 1 have failed. And now you have made new suggestions and proi)OHal8 
by your letter under reply : 

(1! You say : “f have therefore suggested a way out. Let it be a partition 
as between two brothers, if a division there must be’’, I really do not know what 
this means, and I would like you to elaborate this proposal and give me some rough 
outlines of this new idea of yours as to how and when the division is to take place, 
and in what way it is dillbrent from the division envisaged by the Lahore 
resolution. 

(2) You say : “Let us call in a third party or parties to guide or even arbi¬ 
trate between us.” May I point out that you have repeatedly made clear to me 
that you arc having these talks as an individual seeker. How can any question of 
a third party or parties to guide or arbitrate between us arise ? Yours sincerely— 
h?d. M. A. JiNNAH. 

Letter from Oaudliiji dated September 23 :— 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam.—‘Last eveirng’s *alk has left a bad taste in the mouth. Our 
talks and our correspondence seem to run in parallel lines and never touch one 
another. We reached the breaking point last evening but, thank God, we were 
unwilling to part. We resumed discussion and suspended it in order to allow me 
to keep my time for the evening public prayer. 

In order that all possible chances of making any mistake in a matter of this 
great importance may be removed, 1 would like you to give me in writing what 
precisely on your part you would want me to put my signaiure to. 

I adhere to my suggestion that we may call in some outside assistance to help 
us at this stage. Yours sincerely,—ISd. m. k, gandih. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Appeal 
Letter from Mr. Jinnah dated September 23 :— 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,— 1 am in receipt of your letter of September 23. May I 
refer you to my letter of today's date which 1 sent to you in reply to yours of 
September 22? 1 have nothing new or fresh to add, but 1 may suy that it is nut a.‘^' 

case of your being asked to put your signature as representing anybody till yo 
clothe yourself with representative capacity and are vested with authoriiy. 
stand by, as 1 have already said, the basis and fuudamentul principles embodied ir 
Lahore resolution ot March. 194U. 1 appeal to you ouce more to revise you*- 


I 
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and programme, as the future of this sub-continent and the welfare of the peoples 
of India demand that you should face realities. Yours sincerely,—Bd. m. a. 
JINNAH. 

Letter from Gandhlji dated September 24 : 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam,— I have your two letters of Beptcmber 23 in reply to my 
letters of the 22nd and 23rd. 

With your assistance, 1 am exploring the possibilities of reaching an agreement, 
BO that the claim embodied in the Muslim League resolution of Lahore may be 
reasonably salisfied. You must therefore have no apprehenBions that the August 
resolution will stand in the way of our reaching an agreement. "Jliat resolution 
dealt with the question of India as against ilritairi and it cannot stand in the way 
of our settlement. 

I proceed on the assumption that India is not to be regarded as two or more 
nations but as one family consisting of many members of whom the Muslims living 
in the north-west zones, i. e., Baluchistan, Bindh, North-West PYontier Province and 
that part of the Pnnjah where they are in absolute majoiity over all the other 
elements and in pans of Bengal and Assam where they are in absolute majority, 
desire to live in separation from the rest of India. 

Differing from you on the general basis, I can yet recommend to the Congress 
and the country the acceptance of the claim for separation contained in the Muslim 
League resoliitiou of Lahore of 1010, on ray basis and on the following terms :— 

The areas should be demarcated by a Commission approved by the Congress 
add the League. The wishes of the inhahitants of the areas demarcated should be 
ascertained through the votes of the adult population of the areas or through some 
equivalent method. 

If the vote is in favour of separation it Bhali bo agreed that these areas shall 
form a separate rtate as soon as possible after India is free from foreign domination 
and can therefore be constituted into two sovereign independent Btates. 

There shall be a treaty of separation which shoiiM also provide for the eiQ&cient 
and satisfactory administration of foreign affairs, defence, internal communications, 
customs, commerce and the like, which must necessarily continue to be matters of 
common interest between the contracting parties. 

Tlie treaty shall also contain terms for safeguarding the rights of minorities in 
the two Btates. 

Immediately on the acceptance of this agreement by the Congress and the 
League the two shall decide upon a common course of action for the attainment of 
independence of India. 

I’he League will however be free to remain out of any direct action to which 
the Congiess may resort and in which the League may not be willing to 
participate. 

If you do not agree to these terms, could you let me know in precise terms 
what you would have me to acce])t in terms of the Ijahoro resolution and bind my¬ 
self to recomnunidto the Congress? If you could kindly do this, I shall be able to 
see, apart from the diderciiee in approach, what definite terms 1 can agree to. In 
your letter of (September, 23 you refer to ‘The basic and fundamental principles 
embodied in the Lahore roBolulion” and aek me to accept them. Burely this ia 
unnecessary when, as I feel, I have accepted the concrete consequence that should 
follow from such acceptance. Yours sincerely—Sd. m. k. gandhi. 

Points of Difference 
Letter from Mr. Jlnnah dated September 25 :— 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,—I am in receipt of your letter of Beptemper 24, and I thank 
you for it. You have already rejected the basis and fundamental principles of the 
Lahore resolution. 

You do not accept that the Mnssalmans of India are a nation. 

You do not accept that the Mussalmans have an inherent right of self- 
determination. 

You do not accept that they alone are entitled to exercise this right of theirs 
for self-determination. 

You do not accept that Pakistan is composed of two zones, North-West and 
North-East, comprising six provinces, namely Sindh, Baluchistan, North-West 
Frontier Province, the Punjab, Bengal and Assam, subject to territorial adjustments 
that may be agreed upon, as indicated in the Lahore resolution. The matter of 
demarcating and defining the territories can be taken up after the fundamentals 
»>"ot 
sucl 
19 
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above-mentioned are accepted, and for that purpose machinery may be set up by 

agreement, , t. , . t t i r 

You do not accept the proviBions cJubofiKd in the Lahore reBolution for Bate- 
guarding the minoritiefl, and yet in your letter under reply you Hay : “With your 
BBBiRtance, I am exploring the itosBibiliiies of reaching an agreeu'.cnt ho that the claim 
embodied in the Muelim Lcaiiuc rcBolution of Lahore may be reasonably Batisfied”, 
and proceed to eay “You must therefore have no ai'prehensioiiB that the AuguBt 
resolution will stand in the way of our rraching an agreement.’’ 

1 have already clearly explained to you that the August resolution, so lottg as 
it stands, is a bar for it is fundamentally opposed to the Lahore resolution, ^’ou 
then proceed to say: “That nieoliition dealt with the queRtion of India as agaiuHt 
L.itain, and it cannot stand in the way of our Bctllcnu nt.’’ 1 am not at ])rcRei»t 
concerned with Britain, but the Anguet resolntion, I have akady stated, iH 
BgainHt the ideals and demands of the Muslim League. Further, there is il)e 
resolution of Jagat Narayan lial, paeaed by the All-India CongresR Committee in 
May at Allahabad, which, in expresH terms, lays down as follows :— 

‘The A. I. 0. C. is of opinion that any ]ii* 0 ]) 0 Bftl to diHlintej.ratc Indo ])\ 
giving liberty to any comjHment fc^tate or territorial unit to sceide from the Li*i»an 
Union or Foderation will be highly detrimental to the best interests of the ])roj*lt3 
of tlIe different iSiates and ]>rovinc( s and the country as a whole at»d the Cor'gies*, 
therefore, cannot agree to any such pr posal.” 

These two rcBolutions. so long ns they stand, are a complete bar to any settle¬ 
ment on the basis of the division of India as Takistan and Hindustan. It is 0 |>en 
to the Congress to revise and modify them : but you are only speaking in your 
individual capacity, and even in that caj»acity you are holding fast to the August 
resolution, and yon have given no indication of your attitude regarding Jagat 
Narayan Lai’s resolution. I have repeatedly made it clear after we bad diflcussed 
the (landhi-Ilajaii formula, as you maintained that, to use your own language, 
“Rttiaji not only has not puit the Lahore resolution out of shape and mutilated it 
but has given it subfitance and form”, and proceeded to pay : 'Indeed in view of 
your dislike of the Uajuji formula, I have, at any rate for the moment, put it out 
of my mind and I am now concentrating on the Lahore resolution in the hope of 
finding a ground for mutual agreement”. 

When I asked for further clarification, which yon furnished me by your letter 
of Beptemher 15, you Eturted by saying : “I have Bhnnted the llajaji formula and 
with your assistance I am Hp])lying my mind very seriouHly to the famous Lahore 
resolntion of the Muslim League”, and thenceforward the Gandhi-Rajaii formula 
was not diBcuBsed any further, and the question of your representative character and 
authority, whv-h I had pointed out from the very eommcncemont, therefore did not 
arise, as you had giv^ n me the task of converting you to the fundamentals of the 
Lahore resolution, and ever eiiice we JiHcussed the Lahore resolution only at great 
length and examined the pros and cons, and finally you have rejected it. 

Nkw Buogebtion 

A a result of our correspondence and discuBsions I find that the question 
of the division of India as FakiHian and llindustan is only on your li])B and it 
does not come from your heart, and suddenly at the eleventh hour you put 
forward a new suggestion, consiHiiug only of two Bentences, by your letter of 
September 22, saying : ”1 have therefore suggested a way out. Let it be partition 
as between two broihers, if a divieion there must be.” J naturally asked you what 
this new suggestion of your means, and wanted you to give me rough outlines of 
this new idea of yours as to how and when the division ih to take place and in what 
way it is difTerent from the division envisaged in the Lahore resolution, and now 
you have been good enough to give me your amplification, in your letter of 
September 24 under reply, in which you say : “Liflering from you on the general 
basis I can yet recommend to the CongresB and the country the acceptance of the 
claim for separation contained in the MuBlim League resolution of LaOare 1940 on 
my basis and on following terms.” 'ihe torms clearly indicate that your basis 
is in vital conflict with, and is opposed to the Lahore resolution. How let me 
take your main terms i- 

(a) “I proceed on the asHurnption that India is to be regarded as two or 
more nations but as one family consisting of many members of whom the Muslims 
living in the north-west zones, i. e. Ralnchislan, l^indh, North-West Frontier 
rrovince and that part of the Punjab where they were in absolute majority over all 
the other elements and parts of Bengal and Assam where they are in absolute 
majority, desire to live in separation from the rest of India.” If this term were 
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accepted and given effect to, the present boundaries of the provinces would be 
maimed and mutilated beyond redemption and leave us only with the husk, and 
it is opposed to the Lahore resolution. 

(b) That even in those mutilated arccs so defined, the right of self-determina¬ 
tion will not be exercised by the Muslims but by the inhabitants of those areas 
so demarcated. This again is opposed to the fuudamenlalH of the Lahore 
resolution. 

(c) That if the vote is in favour of separation they shall he allowed to ‘form 
8 separate Htate as soon as possible after India is free from fori:ign domination.” 
Whereas we proiiose that we should come to a complete Bottlement of our 
own immediately, and by our united front and eirorts do everyLhing in onr power 
to Fccure tho freedom and independence of the peoples of India on the basis of 
Takistan and Hindustan. 

(d) Next yon say, there shall bo a treaty i*f sei>aration which should also 
provide for the ellicicnt and satisfactory adminisiration of foreign affairs, defence, 
internal coramnnications, customs, commerce, and the like, which must neeesparily 
continue to be matteiB of common intercHt helwcen the contracting ])arUes.” If 
these vital matleis are to be adminisicred by some central authority, you do not 
indicate what sort of authority or machiioTv will he sf t up to administer these 
matters, and how and to whom again that authoiiiy will he responsible. According 
to the Lahore resolution, as 1 have already explained to you, ail these matters, 
which are the iifeidood of iny State, caftuot be delegated to any central niitliority or 
Governnieut. The matter of security ol the two States and the natural and mutual 
obligations that may arise out of physical contiguity will be for the coustitiition- 
makiug body of J’.akistaii nnd that of lliiulustun or i>ther fiarty coiicerued, to deal 
with on the footing of tlmre being two ijidependcut .States. As regards the safe¬ 
guarding of rights of miuorities, I have alriady explained that this question of 
safeguarding the minorities is fully staled in the Ijubore resolutioti. 

You will therforo see that the entire basis of yoiir new proposal is funda¬ 
mentally oppo«ed to th(( Lahore resolution, and as I have already pointed out to 
^ou, both in oorrcspondcnce and in our discussion, it is very dilficult for me to 
entertain counter-proposals and negotiate and reach any agreement or settlement 
with you as an individual, unless they come from you iu your representative 
capacity, 'there was the same ditliculiy with regard to the Gandhi-Uajaji formula, 
and i made it. clear to you at the very outest, but the formula was discussed as 
you asseried that it met the Lahore resolution iu Bubstance : but, while you 
were furnishing me with the clarification of this formula, you shunted it and we 
confined ourHclves to the Lahore rcpolution, and hence the question of your 
representative capacity did not arise regarding this formula. But now you have, in 
your letter of ember 21, made a new proposal of your own ihi your own basis 
and the same difliculticH present themselves to me as before, and it is difficult to 
deal with it any further unless it comes from you in your representative capacity. 

I cannot agree with you when you finally wind up by saying : “In your letter 
of September 2ii, you refer to ‘the basis and fundamental principles embodied in 
the liahoro resolution' and ask me to accept them, hnrely this is unnecessary 
when, as I feel, 1 have acccihed the concrete consequence that should follow from 
such acceptance.” 'Jhis is obviously far from correct. Why not then accept the 
fundamentals of the Lahore resolution and proceed to settle the details ? Yours 
biucerely—(8d ) M. A. Jinnaii. 

Letter from Gaodhiji dated September 25 :— 

Dear (iaid-i-Azam,—Yesterday's talk leads me to inflict this letter on you 
which I trust you will not mind. 

Our conversations have come about as a result of your correspondence with 
Rajaji in July last over his formula and your cousultation with the League 
Working Committee thereon, and my own letter to you suggesting a meeting 
between you and me. My proposal of yesterday is an earnest effort to meet the 
essential rctiuirements of the Lahore resolution. 1 would like you therefore to 
think fifty time before throwing an offer which has been made entirely in the spirit 
of service in the cause of communal harmony. Do not take, I pray, the responsi¬ 
bility of rejec ting the offer. 'J'hrow it on your Council. Give me an opportunity 
of addressing them. If they feel like rejecting it, I would like to advise the 
Council to put it before the open sesBiori of the League. If you will accept my 
advice and permit me 1 would attend the open session and address it. 

You are too technical when you dismiss my proposal for arbitration or 
outside guidance over points of difference. If I have approached as an individual 
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and not In noy representative ca]>acity, it is because we believe that if I reach an 
agreement with you it will bo of material use in the process of securing a 
CongreHH'LcHgue Betllement and acee])tance of it by the country. Is it irrelevant 
or inudinisBible to supplement our efForts to convince each other with outside help, 
guidance, advice or even arbitration ? Yours sincerely,—Sd. m. k. gandhi. 

One-Sided Business 

Letter from Mr. Jinnah dated September 26 :— 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,—I am in receipt of your letter of September 135. It is entirely 
incorrect and has no foundation in fact for you to say that our conversations have 
come about as a result of my correspondence with Ivaiaji in July last over his 
formula. It is equally babclcss to say ‘'and your consultations with the League 
Working Committee thereon.” It was entirely in response to your letter of July 17, 
1944, which 1 received while I was at jSrinagar, with a fervent request on your part 
to meet you and you ended that letter by saying. “Do not diBa})j>oint me.” In my 
reply, again from ‘T^rinagar, dated .Inly, 21,1944, intimated to you that 1 would be 
glad to receive you at my house in Bombay on my return, which would probably 
be about the middle of August. This was long beloie the meetiitg of the 
Working Committee or that of the Council of the All-India Muslim League, and 
long before I reached Lahore, and when you arrived lierc and told me. that you 
were approaching me in your individual capacity, J at once made it clear to you 
and informed you, both in our talks and by my IctUr, that the position you had 
taken uj) had no precedent to it, and further that it was not possible to negotiate 
and reacli an agreement unless both the ])arlieB were fully repreBcnbd : for it is 
one-sided business, as it will i»ot be binding upon any organisation in any sense 
whatever, but you would as an individual only recommend it, if any agneineut is 
reached, to the Congress and the country, whereas it would be binding upon me as 
the ITesident of the Muslim League. 1 cannot accept this position. I hope you do 
see the unfairness and the great disadvantage to me, and it is so simple and elt- 
mentary for any one to understand. 

As regards your proposal of yesterday, which you have simplified in your leticr 
of September 24, 1 have already sent you my reply. 

With regard to your suggestion to be allowed to address the meeting of the 
Council, and if they feel like rejecting your “offer” the matter should be put before 
the open session, let me inform you that only a member or delegate is entitled to 
participate in the deliberations of the meetings of the Council or the open sossion, 
respectively. Besides it is a most extraordinary and unprecedented suggestion to 
make. Dowever, I thank you for your advice. 

As regards your proposal for arbitration and outside guidance, I have already 
replied to you, and it is not merely technical but a matter of substance. I fully 
reciprocate your desire to secure a Congress*League settlement. 

However, I regret 1 have failed to convince you and convert you, as I waa 
hopeful of doing so. Yours siucerejy,—Bd. m. a. jinn.^i. 

Letter from Gandhlji dated September 26 :— 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam,—In view of my letter to you of yesterday, left to myself, 
I would have refrained from dealing with your letter before our meeting today. 
But 1 have deferred to Kajaji’s advice to finish the chain of correspondence. 

I confess 1 am unable to understand your persistent refusal to ai)preciate the 
fact that the formula presented to yon by me in my letter of the 24, as well as 
the formula presented to you by Rajaji, give you virtually what is embodied in the 
Lahore resolution providing at the same time what is absolutely necessar> to make 
the arrangement acceptable to the country. You keep on saying that 1 should 
accept certain thesis which you call the basis and fundamental princiidcs of the 
Lahore resolution, while 1 have been contending that the best way for us who 
differ in our approach to the jiroblem is to give body to the demand as is stands 
in the resolution and work it out to our mutual satisfaction. It is on this plan 
that I understand liajaji’s formula to be conceived, and it is on the same plan 
that I have tried to work it out in the course of and as a result of our talks. I 
contend that either gives you the substance of the Lahore resolution. Unfortunately 
you reject both. And 1 cannot accept the Lahore resolution as you want me to, 
especially when you seek to introduce into its interpretation theories and claims 
which I cannot accept and W’hich I cannot ever hope to induce India to accept. 

Your constant references to my not being clothed with representative authority 
are really irrelevant. 1 have approached you so that, if you and 1 can agree upon 
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a common conrse of action, I may use iivbat influence I posBeBB for its acceptance 
by the CongreBs and the country. If yon break, it cannot be becaiipc 1 have no 
representative capacity or because 1 liave been iinwilliiij!; to give you Batisfaction in 
regard to the claim embodied in the liaborc rcBolution. YourB binceiely,—Sd. 
M. K. GANDDI. 

Gandhiji’s Contention 

Letter from Mr. Jinuah dated September 26 :— 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,—! have received your letter of September 26 and I note 
that you have written it with Kaiaji’B advice. (;)f couibc, it is for you to follow 
Buch advice as you many chooue to do, but 1 am only concerned for the moment 
with you. I note that at the last moment you have reHUirected the Gaiidhi-R tjaji 
formula, altliough it was ahunied all thie time, and you proceed to Bay that this 
formula gives me virtually what is enjbodied in the Lahore rpHolution. You further 
Bay that on the flame plan you have tried to formulate your letter of September 24, 
and you maintain that either gives me the Hubfitance of the Lahore rcBoliition. In 
your previouH letter you aRperted that your formula gives me the “eBsence” of the 
Lahore rcBolution. 1 see very chtse family rcpemblaiice between the two, and the 
BubBtunce of one or the otlu r ie })raciieally the hamc, only it is put in different 
language, and I have already exprBsed rny opinion that, in my judgment, they 
neither meet the pnl)Htance nor the essence ot tne I^ahore resolution. On the contrary, 
both are calculated completely to torpedo the! akistan demand of Mufllim India. 1 
have never asked you to accept certain theses, nor have I introduced any theories 
in the Lahore resolution. Theses and theories are matters for scholars to indulge in. 

J am very sorry 1 have to repeat, but I am compelled to do so, that I cannot 

agree with you that my references to your not being clothed with representative 

authority are really irrelevant. On the contrary, tb»y have an important bearing, as 
I have already explained to you more than once. You again repeat that if you and 
1 can agree upon a coiiimon course of action, you may use what influence you 
possess for its acceptance by the Congress and the coi ntiy. I have already stated 
from the veiy beginning that that is not enough, fur the reasons I have already 
given. Y^our represen^ailve capacity comes into play when you are making counter¬ 
proposals, and I cannot undcTfatand how you can say that it is irrelcvaiit. No 

rep])on8ibie organisation can mtertaii) any proposal from any individual, however 
great he may be, unless it is backed up with the auihority of a recognised organi¬ 
sation and comes from its fully accudited representative. However, I need not 
labour this point any more, as 1 have already exj/laincd it in our previous 

coiTes]>ondence. 

If a break comes, it will be because you have not satisfied me in regard to 
the essence of the claim embodied in the Lahore resolution. It is not a question of 
your being unwilling, but in fact it is so. If a break comes, it will be most un¬ 
fortunate. If one does not agree with you or difleis from you, you are always right 
and the other party is always wrong. 'J'hc next thing is that nuuiy are waiting 
prepared, in your circle, to pillory roe when the word goes ; but J must face all threats 
and conflfquences, and I can only act according to my judgment and coiiBcience.— 
Yours sincerely,—Sd. M. A. jinnah. 

Mahatma addresses prayer Meeting 

“Addressing a prayer meeting after the announctment of the breakdown of the 
negotiations, Gandbiji said he had hitherto told them that he was not without hope 
with regard to the outcome of the talks. He had now to confess that the result 
that he was hoping for had not materialipcd. But he had no Bensc of disappoint¬ 
ment cr dcBpoudcncy, He was convinced that even out of that breakdown good 
would result. ^ 

Gandbiji added that although the Quaid-i-Azam and he liad known each other 
fairly well in public life before, they had never come into Buch close perROnal contact. 
Their converBatione were carried on with friendlineBB and cordiality. He wanted all 
the conamunitieB to cultivate the same P])irit of friendlineBB and coidialiiy in <beir 
relations with one another. 'Jhey Bhould try to convert one another through it. 

They might aek, “Why was it then that he and the Qaid*i-Azam had failed to 
convert each other.” Bis reply was that he bad tried his level best to go as far as 
be could to meet the Qaid-i-Azam’s viewpoint. Be had taken incalculable points to 
understand him and to make himself understood. But he had failed. 

He had placed before the Qaid-i-Azam Bajaji’B foimula but that did not 
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commend itflolf to him. He had thereupon put forth another proposal of his own 

in its ?ilacc but even that had failed to secure Mr. Jinnah’s approval. In the same 
way, Mr. Jiniiah’s propoaalB had failed to commend thcmaelves to Oandhiji, If either 
of them had been weak, they would have possibly come to some sort of apreement, 
but as rcspoiiBible men they could not ullord to be weak. A helmsman had to be 
firm and un-waverinfj: or else the ship would fonder upon the rocks. Each one of 
them had tried lo convince the other. It was possible that both of them might be 

in the wrong. But so long as each felt himself to be in the right he could not let 

go his hold. 

The news of the breakdown, he knew, would cause griof to the friends of India 
and might give cause for jubilation to thrir enemies. He drew their attention to the 
last sentence in their statement in which he had said that it was not the final end 
of their efforts. 

Although they had been unable to appreciate each other’s viewpoint, the public 
could help tliem to do so. They should not lo.se h^-art. If there was any one who 
had reason to feel disapj)Oiutment. it was he. He had knocked at the (iaid-i- 
Azam’s door. But, as he had fdrendy observial, there was no despondency in him. 
It was not for a votary of truth and non-violence to feel des})ondent if his effort, 
at times, failed to yield the result aimed at. Failure should only serve as a spur 
to further effort. God alone knew what was best for them. It was not for them to 
question God’s w’ays. Tnerefore, instead of feeling dflHjioiidcnt they should regard the 
breakdown as a challenge to their faith and as an incentive for greater effort to 
establish true unity among the various communities. 

The Lahore Resolution of the League 

On the 26th of March, 1940, the All-India Muslim League resolved at 
Lahore that 

•It is the considered view of this Session that no c<)nBtitntional plan would bo 
workable in this country acceptable to the Muslims unless it is designed on the 
following basic principle, viz. that gcogra]>hicalIy eoutignniis units are demarcated 
into regions which should be so constituted, with such territorial re-adjustments as 
may be necessary, that the areas in which the Muslims are numerically in a majority 
as in the North-Western and Eastern zoiies of India, should he grouped to constitute 
“independent States” in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and 
sovereign . . 

The resolution proceeded to stress that: 

“Adequate, effeeiive and mandatory safeguards should bo specifically provided in 
the constitution for minorities in these units and in the regions for the protoction of 
their religions, cuUurnl, ccononic, political, administrative and other rights, and 
Interests in consultation with them. 

Conversely, it envisaged identical guarantees in -ui identic.al manner for Muslim 
minorities in other parts of India. 

Next, it authorized the Working Committee ‘to frame a scheme of constitution 
in accordance with these basic priuci*‘les providing for the assumption finally by 
the respective regions of all powers such as defence, external affairs, communication, 
customs and such other matters as may be necessary.’ No such scheme of consti- 
tion, however, has yet been published. 

Breakdown of Unity Talks 

Regret in Britain and America 

London—28lh September 1944 

Mr. Amery declined iu the Commons to-day to say anything about the break¬ 
down of the Gandhi-Jinuah diflcussions until the situation was cleared. He was 
replying to Mr. ReginaM Sorensen who asked, “What communications respecting 
the political isBues arrising from the Gandhi-Jinnah discussions had been alreadly 
conveyed by the Indian leaders to the Viceroy and whether the Viceroy and 
Governor-General will take Btei)B to confer with them on the termination of their 
discussion.” 

Mr. Amery, iu a written reply, said, “I am not aware that any communication 
has at present been addressed by either leader to the Vif^oroy in connection with the 
discussions. Members will have seen the report in to-day’s Press that the conversation 
has broken down. In the circumstances, I would prefer to say nothing more until 
the situation is cleared.” 
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Viceroy Urged to Take the Initiative 

Profound regret was expreased this after-noon by well-known sympathisers 
with India in Britain and Amcrioa at the news that the Gannhi-Jinnah talks had 
broken down, but there is a t^cncral hope that a way.would still be found out of 
the difficult situation. 

I'he Secretary of the India licaguc, Mr. Krishna Mcnon, said : “While it is 
imT)OBBible to form an opinion on the scant information available, there is little 
doubt that there is no finality about the present situation, and the leaders will 
undoubtedly find a way out.” 

Dr. Maud Hoyden said : “Like many people in this country I heard the news 
that the talks had broken down with consternation and keen disappointment. It 
is impossible not to hope tJiat they may be resumed, because, in s])ito of the fact 
that Mahatma Gandhi and J\Ir. Jinnah do not represent the whole of India, yet 
they undoubtedly represent the two j^reatest sections of the Indiyii })eople. Had 
they been able to reach an apn’eement, it would have j^iven an impetus to the other 
at^reement. Is it too mucJi to hope that the Viceroy may see his way now to 
take a hand ?” 

The political commentator, Mr. /7, N. Brailsford. stated : “Everybody regrets 
that the talks have failed, but until I know more as to the reason, I do not think 
I could give an opinion on the matter.” 

The well-known Labour M. P., Mr. Pethick Lawrence, said : ■'! feel sure I 

am voicing the sentiments of many ])eopIe in this country in expressing regret at 
the news that the two distinguished statesmen of India have not found it possible 
so far to rea<‘b an agreement. No details have been published and therefore, it is 
not possible to judge if tlie failure to reach an agreement is final and we can only 
hope some meaus will be found to make a new and more Bucccssfiil approach to 
the problem at issue. ’ 

Pearl Buck, interviewed in New York, said : If it is true that the lonversa- 
tions between Mahatma (huidhi and Mr. Jinnah are broken off. 1 consider it a tra¬ 
gedy not only for India and England but for all the United Nations who would 
find a new hope if India had now a definite prospect of fretdom. But my hope is 
always in the ])eople of the country rather than in individuals. 

Sardar J. J. Singh, President of the India League of Amfrica, said : Not 
knowing the details as to what caused the breakdown it is hard for me to 
comment. However, the Indian community in the United States and American 
friends of India are bound to be disappointed. We had all hoped that the talks 
would bring about an agreement which could have led to a resolution of the politi¬ 
cal deadlock at last. 

Gandhi.ii’s Offer Most Democratic 

“It is a pity,” said Mr. William JJohhic M.P., that Mr. Jinnah. should be the 
Leader of the Muslim lieague. Gandhiji had suggested the fairest means of resolv¬ 
ing the Indian deadlock by conceding to the Mnslims J’skistan. 

Gandhiji’s suggestion for bolding a plebiscite in provinces affected by Pakistan 
cannot be improved upon. I am convinced thaf this was the most democratic 
approach to the solution of the communal problem, which had vitiated the political 
situation in India for so Jong. 

Certainly, the time has come when the British Government who cannot plead 
innocence in this matter should courageously face the issues and tell frankly men 
like Mr. Jinnah that their claim to leadership cannot be acceptable if they are not 
prepared to abide by democratic methods and procedure. 

"The Times” Comments—Lonj>on-—29th. September 1944 

The failure of the Gandhi-Jiunah talks, says The Time to-day (Friday), 
throwB l.»ack in the melting pot the whole problem of Indian minoritieB. If the 
leaders of the two major political parties could have reached a common approach 
to the main question which in importance, out-rnnks all others in the Indian poli¬ 
tical strife to-day—‘the method by which an All-India Constitution is to be framed 
—the result would have been a forward step of some magnitude. An agreement 
on the broad principles of the now Constitution would have enabled an exploratory 
move to begin at once in accordance with I.iord Wavell’s expressed hope ; it would 
have paved the way for the co-operation of the main political parlies in the working 
of the tranBitional ConBtitution; and it would thus have tackled the present paralys¬ 
ing deadlock. 

In the second place it would have meant the final abandonment of the claim 
by Mr. Gandhi and, by implication by the Congrese Party to speak ex cathedra in 
20 
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the name of India. It appears from the published correspondence that neither 
Mr. Gandbi nor Mr. Jinnah was able to rid himself of bis communal pledges in 
a measure sudicient to enable them to face the problems of the present day with 
the iiecessary breadth of vision. Perhaps younger men, less conscious of party 
afliliations end more concerned with the great prospects open to their country, 
might have done—indeed, may yet do—better. It should have been impossible for 
Mr, Gandbi, especially as he insisted upon the personal as opposed to the represen¬ 
tative character of his activities in Bombay, to nave admitted in full Mr. Jinnah’s 
claim to Pakistan, should such prove essential for the security of Moslem communal 
interests. 

Mr. Jinnah’s statement indicates some slight hope of fresh conversations and 
Mr. Gandhi speaks of an ‘adjournment’. However, this may 1 h‘, there are other 
leaders; there are other parties. The practice of consultation and conference must 
be actively promoted by Government; and if this is done, the seed of agreement will 
certainly bo discovered. British policy towards India hinges on the assumption 
that the people of India can frame a succession Government. It is for Britain as 
well as India to see that this assumption is not belied. 

The breakdown in the Gandhi-Jinuah talks will cause no surprise to English 
observers, writes the Birmingham Post editorially to-day (rhursday.) ‘‘If there 
ever was any prospect of anything materially different, anything in any way more 
helpful to India in the existing circumstances, it arose from the circumstance that 
Mr. Gandhi talked as a free agent without responsibility. Mr. Jinnah, to be sure, 
already suggested otherwise—and it is perfectly true, as he now complains, that 
no ‘settlement’ could have been effectively negotiated by the two parlies, one of 
whom represented nobody but himselt. A settlement, however, at no time seemed 
])racticable; at. no time came into a cautious appraisal of possibilities. What was 
hoped optimistically perhai)H, but not unreasonably, was that Mr. Gandhi might 
be BO far (convinced of the fundamental reasonablenCHS of the Moslem case as to go 
away in a mood to recommend that case to the great predominantly Hindu organi¬ 
sations and to Hindu leaders. It is not known exactly how and why Mr. Jinnah 
failed. It may be that final disagreement arose over matters of detail rather than 
principles. But for the moment at any rate, Mr. Gandhi remains unconvinced, 
i’erhaps it is fair to add that nobody but congenital optimists expected him ever 
to accept Mr. Jinnah’s premises or look with favour u])on Mr. Jinnah’s demands.” 
Delhi Reactions-New Delhi-28th. Beptember 1944 

Official quarters generally express extreme regret at the breakdown of the 
Bombay talks but point out that the published correspondence shows that the 
attempt on either side was not so much to negotiate as to argue and try to get 
the other side to accept one’s own ]>oint of view. 

Official quarters repudiate the allegation that the Government was interested 
in, or made any attempt at f)uiltng strings in order to prevent the Buccess of 
the talks. 

Feeling in Bombay 

q'he outcome of the present series of Gandhi-Jinnah talks has been received 
with mixed feelings. Bir Ckimanlal Sitalvad and his school welcome the break¬ 
down as there will bo no partition of India. The Communists who were enthusias¬ 
tic about the negotiations feel that l)oth loaders spent all these three weeks discuss¬ 
ing abstract things not connected with the realities of the present day. League 
circles await a lead from Mr. ./trma/t. They feel disappointed that no agreement 
was reached between the leaders on this occasion but they are not attempting to 
apportion blame. European quarters also deplore the absence of agreement between 
Mr. Jinnah and Gandhiji bur. they lay the blame at Gandhiji’s door on the ground 
that he is still adhering to the August 8 Resolution. 

A noteworthy feature of the present talks is the spirit of cordiality and 
friendliness between Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah and the complete absence 
of invective as in the past. Both stick to their ideals. Gandhiji spoke with 
supreme confidence that the seemingly insolu'lile can be solved if the press, the 
public and the League Council ask Mr. Jinnah to revise his opinion. In other, 
words, Mr. Jinnah requires this persuasion and Gandhiji drops the hint that Mr. 
Jinnah would revise his views if the League and the Indian public urge him 
to do BO. 

Leaders’ Views 
Mr. N. K. Babkar 

Mr. N. R, Barker, ex-Member of the Viceroy's Executive Council, said : 

‘'It is difficult for me—and I think that is the case with most others—to say 
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whether I did or did not expect this result from the Gandhi-Jinnah talks. We 
all had our moments of optimism and our moments of pessimiflhi. But no one 
was prepared for the disclosure now made public that at no staf^e did the iiejifotiators 
get to grips with the proper issues. We could not help the feeling that the 

negotiations have not been [)roperly handled. And the tragedy of the situation is 
that there is no means now open to us of retrieving the position since the Congress 
cannot formally meet to consider the situation resulting from the failure of the 
talks. It would no doul)t be some help if Mr. .Tinnah would indicate how he envi¬ 
sages that the broken threads of negotiations will be picked up again.” 

Rt. Hon. V. S. 8. Sastei 

The Rt. lion. V. S. Srinh^asa Snstri said : 

True satyagrahis will not admit defeat but they arc few. The rest of us 
cannot help being depressed by the breakdown. The British Tories alone h^ive 

cause to rejoice. Does the breakdown restore the status gN(> ante ? Is the Gandhi 
—C. K. Formula killed once for all ? 1 woidd fain hope it was. But 8UpT)osing 

negotiations are to be resiimod, will the Congress he free to disown it utterly ? 
I have misgivings unless the rank and file who are now dumb compel the High 
Command to recognise the weight of public opinion we shall only plough the 
sands again. The Jagatnarain reSidution of the A. I. G. C.. no doubt, rei)re8ctit8 
the majority view, and it is likewise statesmanlike and safeguards the future of the 
country. The reviving vitality of our great political organisation must make itself 
felt in checking the growth of the League spirit, which would cut up and maim 
the country for ever. 

Gandhiji must free himself from the Pakistan obsession, if his future services 
to the Motherland are to maintain the qualities of wisdom and foresight. Mr. 

Jinnah shares the responsibility of those abortive talks with the Mahatma. He 

has not abated one jot of his demands or shown the least desire to see the other 
man’s point of view. This may he strength, but it is not the strength which will 
surmount difficulties or solve problems. It spells the ruin and perpetual Bt.ignatiou 
of the country. He rejected, out of hand, the suggestion of arbitration which is 
going to be the saviour of the world from the dangers of international strife. What 
has he to say on the merits of the questions. Is it open to him to make a 
demand and say to India and to the world, ’’Grant this or I will stop anything 
and everything.” 

Dr. P. Subbaroyan 

Dr. P. Subbaroyan, ex-Ministcr, said : 

I am sorry that the Gandhi-Jinnah negotiations have ended and there has 
been no settlement. I hope that the public would respond to the appeal of Mr. 
Jinnah not to feel embittered and to have hope as he has himself told us that this 
is not the final end of the effarts, Gandhiji has also asked us not to lose heart. 
Therefore, I am hoping that a new method of rapproachment between the two 
leaders will soon be found and 1 don’t propose to go into any particular point ou 
which the negotiations broke down. 

But it must be said that Gandhiji did make an offer specific in its terms by 
his letter of Hejitember 24 but this Mr. Jinnah unfortunately thought did not in 
any way meet the Lahore Resolution of the Muslim League. It would have been 
better if Mr. Jinnah had followed it with a counter-offer which he has not chosen 
to do. Gandhiji’s offer contaiued in this letter, therefore, stands and will be there 
to be modified and accepted by the Muslim League when they chose to do so. 
It is, therefore, the duty of GongreBsmen to popularise this offer among the people. 

Mr. Tamizuddin Khan 

'’I do entertain a sanguine hope that soon after the release of the members of 
the Congress Working Committee, which should on no account be further delayed, 
fresh negotiations will be initiated and God willing, results would be more satis¬ 
factory” observed Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Kducation Minister, Bengal. 

Paying a tribute to Mr. C. Rajagopalachari for his efforts he said, ‘T have 
every word of appreciation for the insight of Mr. Rajagopalachariar, for his patience 
and perseverence which have brought the country to this stage out of a seemingly 
hopeless position and I do hope he will rise to the situation now created by the 
failure of the talks aud will be able to give a fresh and more practical lead to the 
Congress and the country.” 

Proceeding he said, ’’The news of the breakdown of negotiations must have 
been received with profound sorrow by all well-wishers of the country both in India 
and abroad. It is quite apparent from the correspondence which passed between 
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the two leaders that the failure was inevitable. Mr. Jiiinah’s acceptance of the final 
terms offered by Gandhiji would have seriously jeopardised the demand of the 
Muslim nation for Pakistan. However, the whole of Muslim India is undoubtedly 
behind Mr. Jlnnah and fully supports the stand taken by him in the ne{j;otiationB. 
But the failure should not p:ive rise to peBsimism. As the principle of Pakistan 
has l)een recoj^nisod the time is not far off when it will be realised that all the 
facilities for the practical fruition of this scheme must be considered.” 

Mr. Gadqil 

Mr. 0(i(l(ftl, President of the Maharashtra Congress Committee, said : “It is 
a matter of regret, and this cannot be the end of it. It required two years for 
the two leaders to come together and discuss, it will only require another two 
months to see them together. The Hindu and Muslim masHcs care more for the 
substance than for the shadow. They are bound to bring pressure, for both love 
freedom, and both want it, here and now.” He added: “1 see nothing but hope, 
not in the far future, but in the immediate one, and hence it should be everybody’s 
duty to create conditions which will help the resumption of negotiations, the 
supreme need of the hour.” 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 

Sir C. P. Eamasiwami Aiyar^ Dewan of Travancore, said, ‘The correspondence 
between Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah that has been released clarifies an issue which 
never seems to have been in doubt from the outset. 

“Mr. Jinnah'f^ view has throughout been that Muhammadans wherever situated, 
lay claim to constitute a nation. His demand is not based on Pakistan being a 
territorial unit. His idea is that there can be not matters of common concern even 
with regard to defence, internal communications, foreign affairs, customs, etc. In 
his own words, Pakistan and Hindustan will be separate independent sovereign 
States (vide Mr. Jinnah’s letter dated September 21, 1944.) Each sovereign State is 
apparently to be composed of individuals situated in many territorial units and 
separated from each other by long distances, differences of language, origin and 
economic outlook. There can at no time be a compromise between those who make 
such a claim and those who hope to realise the unity of India as a territorial and 
administrative unit, while providing the amplest safeguards for minority rights. 
Even Mr. C. Rajagopalachari must admit that his hcle noire, the Indian States, have 
never asserted the possibility of an Indian constitution without Central authority in 
matters of common concern for the whole of India. 

“It is fervently hoped that no more attempts will be made to square the circle 
or reconcile the irreconcilable, and that all efforts be concentrated on bringing to¬ 
gether elements that are united by a common purpose and a common ideal, namely 
a strong and unified India. I venture to express this hope, although it must be 
observed that political parties and their leaders are often more inclined to negotiate 
with their oiiponcnts than with their potential friends.” 

Sir C. Betalvad and Bir V. Oiiandwarkar 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Bir Vithal Chandavarkar, in a joint statement, 

say; 

“Although we are as keen as Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Bajapopnlachari on solving 
the communal problem and to achieve the freedom of India from foreign domina¬ 
tion, we do not regret the breakdown of the negotiations between Mr. Gandhi and 
Mr. Jinnah, for the negotiations were based on the acceptance by Mr. (Gandhi of 
the vicious principle of the partition of India into IJindustan and Pakistan. We are 
sure that an appreciable number of the following of Mr. Gandhi must also be 
heaving a sigh of relief, because they too are against the partition of the country, 
although on account of their personal loyalty to Mr. Gandhi, they refrained from 
giving expression to their real feelings. Buch a pariitiou with different sovereign 
States, with no Central authority to control subjects of common interests like 
Defence, Foreign Relations, Communications, etc., must inevitably lead to friction 
between Hindustan and Pakistan, thus producing conditions, under which India 
must come again under foreign domination. 'J'he correspondence shows that Mr. 
Gandhi is alive to all these dangers, but his ovcrwht lming desire to achieve imme¬ 
diate independence impels him to grant the principle of separation. In one of his 
letters, he says to Mr. Jinnah : “Let us unite to get rid of the British, and then 
you can divide the country into as many parts as you like.” India, if so divided, 
is bound to be an easy prey to any foreign power. Let the Muslims and other sub¬ 
stantial minorities be reassured by the establishment of coalition ministries both 
in the Centre and in the Provinces and by the provision of statutory safeguards for 
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their special interests but we should never a^^ree to divide India into separate 
sovereign Utates, which must mean ruination to India and would be harmful to the 
Muslims themselves. 

Dr. N. B. Khaiie 

“I am j?lad that the failure of the lonj^drawn-out negotiations between Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. .Tinnuh has at last been announced and the }>ropoBal for the vivi¬ 
section of India has been buried—1 hope—for ever,” says Dr. N. B. Khaie, in a 
statement to the Associated Press. "No. rational being could have ever expected 
these negotiations to succeed, but Congrossmen were banking upon them too much 
although inwardly they did not like them. It ai)pearB from the published cor¬ 
respondence between the two august negotiators that there was not an inch of com¬ 
mon ground between them from the very start. It is surprising that they met at 
all, and it is still more surprising that they did carry on for a period of 13 long 
days. 

It is evident that Pakistan, as envisaged in the 1940 resolution of the Muslim 
League at Ijahore, cannot be obtained by negotiations ; if at all, it can be carved 
out only by the use of the sword. I hope that this failure will encourage all think¬ 
ing and reasonable people and communities to lessen their insistence on self-interest 
and to unite for the welfare and freedom of India and to give up all stans, schemes 
and schisms.’’ 

Allama Mahhkiqi 

Allama AJatiltriqi, the Khaksar leader, says : 

‘‘1 do not see any failure when both leaders have been in conference for nearly 
three weeks and departed. The real dilliculty is that neither Mahatma Gandhi nor 
Mr. Jinnah wishes to get out of the rut of dead theoretical politics, created round 
them by long years of cries for independence, on to the smooth road of living 
practical politics leading to immediate freedom. I must admit, however, that 
Quaid-i-Azam has realised this difliculty considerably more than Mr. Gandhi and 
that is what makes me more hopeful of an early settlement. Our next svep can 
only be to go on striving and I have now resolved to meet Mahatma Gandhi at the 
earliest opportunity available to me.” 

The Allama asks all Khaksars who had gone to Bombay to return quietly to 
their homes. 

Mr. M. N. Roy’s Suggestion to Mr. Jinnah 

Mr. M. N, Boy says: 

Any other result of Gandhi-Jinnah talks was a matter of wishful thinking. 
Therefore, the news of the breakdown is not unexpected for those who took a criti¬ 
cal and realistic view of the situation. 

The breakdown, however, is not a political calamity. A great illusion having 
been at last disiJclled, a more practical approach to the problem of India’s cons¬ 
titutional advance should now be attempted. But next to the British that would 
very largely depend on Mr. Jinnah. Jie has to give up the idea of coming to an 
agreement with Hindu India. He must now^ realise that Hindu India would never 
accept the Muslim demand of self-determination. 

All the questions raised by Mr. Jinnah during the protracted talks and evasively 
replied by Mr. Gandhi can be satisfactorily answered by a democratic coalition 
composed of the Radical Democratic Party, (scheduled Castes Federation, the Non- 
Brahmin organisation of Southern India and many other elements outside the two 
Plindu organisations and their allies and satellites. A democratic coalition will 
represent the non-Muslim toiling masses, constituting the overwhelming majority 
of the people. 

I appeal to Mr. Jinnah to take the initiative in convening a conference of the 
above popular bodies, which will agree about the future constitution and demand 
transfer of power to a Piovisional Government, based on a democratic coalition. 
The Biitish, however unwilling they may be to transfer power, will have no plau¬ 
sible excuse to resist the demand of a coalition representing a united front of the 
majority of the people belonging to all communities. Old parties and leaders have 
made a mess; let us open a new chapter if we want to get out of frustration and 
avoid a possible civil war. 

Mr. B. G. Khaparde 

Mr. B. G. Khajarde, Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, says that 
he is not in -he least sorry that the Gandhi-Jinnah conversations have broken down. 
He hopes that Mr. (Gandhi will yet take a lesson from what has transpired between 
him and Mr. Jinnah. The nation will watch further movements of Mr. Gandhi in 
this connection. Anyway Pakistan seems to have received its final blow.” 
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Breakdown of unity talks 

Mr. Siiahabuddin 

Mr. SlHjhahuthh'n, MiniHter, Beufial, Baid: “I am deeply shocked at the failure 
of the talks. In fact, all patriots in India and all sympathisers outside must have 
beetj nulfly shocked on the breakdown of nef^oliations.” Continuing;, he said : 
"While reading through the correspondence, it appeared that the main point on 
which the negotiations failed was that of plebiscite. In my opinion, this question 
should not have been pressed by Gandhiji. Once the principle of Pakistan has 
been accepted, there seems to be no justification for allowing non-Muslims in 
Pakistan areas to take part in plebiscite.** 

Concluding, he said : However, there is no reason to be pessimistic as, in the 
words of Mr. Jinnah, 'this is not the final end of our efiorts.* I do hope that 
Congress and non-Muslims will soon realise that Pakistan is the only solution of 
the political and communal problem of India.** 

Mr. L. G. Thatte 

Mr. L. O. Thatte, General Secretary of the All-India Anti-Pakistan Front, 
who led a batch of pickets at &>evagram before Mahatma Gandhi's departure for 
Bombay, in a statement says, "Mr. Gandhi, as he himself admits, has no right to 
speak on behalf of the Hindus.’* 

Mr. Thatte adds that it is necessary that Hindu youths from all provinces 
should carry on non-stop picketing for two months at Mahatma Gandhi's residence 
demanding that he should in future abstain from speaking on behalf of the 

Hindus. 

Malik Barkat Ali 

Malik Barkai Jilt, M. L. A. (Muslim League), says : ‘T am really dpc]>ly 
grieved to learn that the Gandhi-Jinnah talks for a settlement, to which the whole 
country was looking forward with profound hopes, have ended unsuccessfully. It is, 
however, a relief to learn from the two leaders that they look forward to the 

resumption of these talks. However, 1 am sure that every believer in the freedom 
of this country will view this result with the greatest disappointment.” 

Malik Barkat Ali adds : "I will not apportion blame at this stage. I w’snt 
the two leaders to continue as friends and agree to differ. May the t me soon 
come, when there will be a complete union of minds between the two leaders. 
The Mahatma says that he will continue to work for the freedom of his country 
with such elements as he can gather under his flag. With the Muslim outside that 
flag, such efforts are a vain hope and predetermined to meet defeat and disaHter.** 

Dr. B. S. Moonjb 

Giving his reactions to the failure of Gandhi-Jinnah talks, Dr. Moonje. said : “ I'he 
Hindu-Muslim problem has become more com])licated. It is not clear wbetlur 
Gaiidhiji has agreed to Pakistan or not. He speaks of separate sovereign Plates in 
one place and of one family in the other. How can the two be reconciled ? hither 

he treats Muslims as a se])nrate nation, in order to satisfy Mr. Jinnah, just like 

England, Fiance and Germany or he treats them as members of one common 
family divided into several Provinces under one Central Government. If it is the 
latter, then be and the Mahasabba agree. In that case, representation in Provin¬ 
cial or Central Government will be on the basis of population. I cannot under¬ 
stand Gandbiji when he says that the Centre will have no overbearing Hindu 
majority. Thus, the whole situation is at present quite complicated." 

Suggestion by Indian Christian Leaders 

Raja Pir Maharaj Bivgh, President, and Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram, General 
Secretary of the All-India Conference of Indian Christians, in a joint state¬ 
ment say : 

We greatly regret that the talks between Mahatma Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah 
have not met with the success for which many had hoped both in India and out¬ 
side. Never-the-lcss, they have been useful in clarifying the difference between the 
two leaders. Apart from other points, the talks really broke down on the very 
important question of the plebiscite necessary before any partition of India can be 
made. Mr. Gandhi desired a common plebiscite, while Mr. Jinnah wanted only 
Muslims to vote. Uo this point Indian Christians, though they prefer that there 
should not be any vivisection of India, consider the point of view of Mr. Gandhi 
to be more fair and more reasonable than that of Mr. Jinnah. The latter, however, 
was justified in thinking that a communal settlement should be arrived at before 
the third party left India. We consider that further efforts should be made to 
reach a settlement between Hindus and Muslims and are Of opinion that, before 
long a conference should be convened by Indian leaders containing representatives 
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not only of the two leading; political parties, but also of important minorities 
and interests/’ 

Indian Press Comments 

The ^Hindustan Times says : “Rightly or wrongly, it seems now that Mr. 
Jinnah has concluded that the Mufilim majority areas cannot stand on their own 
legs and he, therefore, makes the impossible claim that other areas with their 
predominantly non-Muslim populations should bo added thereto. The absurd form 
to which ho has now been compelled to reduce his claim and his refusal to accei)t 
Gandhiji’s pro)> 08 alH which were, in efTcct, the substance of the League’s demand, 
prove beyond doubt that the solution for the cominnnal distemper is not in any 
plan of partition,” 

Continuing, the paper observes : “The issue of the present negotiation clearly 
points to some form of Confederation as the true remedy. If this is sufficiently 
realised the talks will not have been held in vain. A Lonf.'.deialion of autonomous 
iinitfl with homogeneous populations will j>rovide for the satisfaction in the fullest 
degree of the natural desire for independent evolution of the component States as 
well as for the efficient administration of matters of common interest which arise 
out of the essential economic and cultural unity of India.” 

Despite the breakdown reported from Bombay, the Dawn regards the failure 
of the Bombay Talks "more as a stage of proceedings than the filling of an 
insolvency petition.” 

1'he paper stresses some lessons of the failure and concludes : “The lesson of 
the talks is that Mr. Rajagopalachari had not really succeeded in winning over Mr. 
Gandhi to the historical inevitability of self-determination for the iMuslime of 
India. Darkly the Mahatma refers to “other elements” on whose co-operation the 
Congress would depend. We do not know if any tactics are implied, but the Muslima 
as a whole have now a better inkling of the mind of the Mahatma and the value of 
fl lidarity in their ranks. Our earnest anticipation is that there will be greater efforts 
for mutual accommodation on the part of the Hindus dcs[>ite the door banged by Mr. 
Gandhi. Mr. Jinnah. it is clear from his letters, put the Muslim case with piecision 
and profound faith in his cause and Muslims are fortunate that iii him they have a 
leader, unselfish and farsighted, who is worthy of their coniideuee. Success has been 
described as the last phase of a aeries of failures.” 

The National Call points out that, “At no stage in the Bombay talks has 
Mahatma Gaudlii thought of himself as a Hindu. At all times he has put forward 
his case as au Indian. This may not have api)ealed to Mr. Jinnah, who, having 
painted himself thick in Muslim communal colours, cannot imagine that a person 
being born a Hindu can still aspire to represent all })eople and all communities.’’ 

Public Opinion Must Assert Itself 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika shares the optimism of Mahatma Gandhi that 
matters will not rest where they are and that negotiations will be resumed at no 
distant future. The leaders have done what they could. 11 is now for public 
opinion to assert itself. The ])rocedure adopted by Mr. Jinnah in the talks, the 
paper adds, smacked more of a law court than of a joint army headquarters. The 
lawyer in him got the bettor of Mr. Jinnah us a patriot. His approach to some of 
the important questions was more legalistic than practical. 'I'here can be no settle¬ 
ment or compromise unless the parties are equally earnest. The pajier pays tribute 
to Mahatma Gandhi’s “inexhaustible patience and supreme regard of personal 
prestige” in the talks. 

Thr. ^^tatesman says that the correspondence make it clear that the two men 
nevei or seldom got to grips. They talked across an interval and their letters at 
times appear to evade the points made by the one and the other. A serious diffi¬ 
culty was Mr. Gandhi’s peculiar position. Mr. Jinnah argued as a leader of a strong 
party, Mr. Gandhi as a leader of great influence but not representative of anyone 
and anxious to use his influence for the good of all. This enabled him at times to 
evade the pressure of argument. The talks broke down of themselves because there 
was no initial agreement about the basis of discussion, not because there was any 
external interference. The experiment may be renewed and then too everyone will 
give the pre'agonists every chance. 

Commenting on the Gandhi-Jinnah talks the Hindustan Standard says that 
it is not oppressed with any sense of disappointment at the failure, for it never 
expected that any negotiation on the present basis would succeed* As the separate 
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nation theory of Mr. Jinnah has been thoroiiKhly disposed of by Mahatma Gandhi, 
the proposal of Rajaji should not be persisted in. The journal sees no cause for 
despondency because it is confident that India will become independent at no dis¬ 
tant future, and also believes that it will not be necessary to wait for an agreement 
with Mr. Jinnah for this. 

Writing on the Qandhi-Jinnah correspondence the Star of India says : “It 
makes dismal reading. There is hardly anything in it to promote optimism. The 
only hope left is that the worst has not happened yet, and that this is not the final 
end of the two leaders’ efforts. The breakdown has been caused by difference on 
such primary questions as the representative scope of the Muslim League, the two- 
nation theory and the scope and machinery of the plebiscite and whether indepen¬ 
dence should precede self-determination or rice versa. The journal is most surprised 
at Mr. Qandhi’a insistence on his particular viewpoint with regard to the last. Mr. 
Gandhi has also unceremoniously reinidiated the two-nation theory, the bedrock of the 
Pakistan demand. In regard to the National Government, Mr. Jinuah’s acceptance 
of Mr. Gandhi’s clarification would have amounted to delivering the Muslim nation, 
hand and feet bound, to the dominant Hindu majority.” 

The Morning News is not prepared to accept the termination of the negotia¬ 
tions as a “failure’’ because a good deal of mutual understanding has gone forth 
from one side to the other. Mr. Jinnah wants a partition and Mr. Gandhi, not¬ 
withstanding his assertions to the contrary, has been converted to grant it. 

The People's Voice says that the failure of the talks should be a spur to fresh 
activities for the peoples’ cause. 

Britain Must Take the Initiative 

The Pioneer says that the breakdown of Qandhi-Jinnah talks cannot but cause 
the bitterest disapointment to the public. Both the leaders were indissolubly^wcdded 
to their respective party creeds—one to the ill-fated August Resolution of 1912 and 
the other to the vague but none the less uncompromising Lahore resolution of 1940. 

• Negotiations conducted in the proselytising spirit cannot possibly lead to a settle¬ 
ment. The hope of unity 'has proved to be a mirage. Hogged in frustration, the 
country is desperately looking for a lead. Will it come, and if so, from where? The 
initiative will have to be taken by the British Government. For better or for 
worse, she has to proceed “immediately upon the cessation of hostilities” to put 
India in charge of her own destiny. 

Describing the Qandhi-Jinnah talks as “a great dialectical combat” the Civil 
and Military Gazette says”, “The dialectical adventures of Mr. Jinnah and Mr. 
Gandhi have not been entirely fruitless however as they have clearly revealed the 
wide gulf which divides the Congress from the Muslim Tipaguo.’’ 

The pay)er adds : “Mr. Jinnah has emerged from the conferences in Bombay 
with his reputation as a dialectician enhanced by his resistance to yield to the 
Congress resolutions while Mr. Gandhi has only exposed the hopelessness of the 
tactics in trying to secure a solution of such great })robIpmB as now divide the 
Congress and the Muslim League on the one hand and the Hindus and Muslims 
on the other in his ‘individual capa(uty’. 

‘Tn the outcome of the Gandhi-Jinnah conferences in Bombay there is also a 
lesson for observers outside the Empire who hold the opinion that the serious con¬ 
flict between the political aspirations of the different communities in India is the 
result of British intrigue”. 



Mahatma Gandhi’s Letter to Viceroy 

Lord W.^.vell Refuses to entertain Mahatma’s request 

Evnr -inc.' Oariflhiji w;ia rolcaaerl, fcho oonnfery baa boon boaring from 
him mnnnriUis p);oi)OPala niarlo with tbo aiucoro objocfc of arriving at a 
satisfactory (•.(aninvimiso with tbo British Government and other parties. 
In tlic b’llfjwifig pages wo give tlio various statou-unts issnod Miid interviews 
granted Ijy ^^^abat.nlaji sinoo bis correspond (men with H. E the Viceroy on 
tbo I7lb. Juno HMo anc] ending with the liroaldng nj) of tbo negotiations 
with INIr. Vl A. Jinnal] on the basis of tbo Rajagopalachari formula on tbo 
2yth. Sept^n.bor J1J45. On tbo 17th Jiino,Mabatma;i Wi'oU; to tbo Viceroy 
from Nature Cure Clinic, Poona as follows :— 

Dear fiieiifl,—Ibit fi*r the fact that this letter is aloni! die lines of your pre- 
occaipatum, 1 h'lould not }i«ve troubh-d you wilh. any IrtUr from me. 

Though th!Te is liitle t'ausi^ far it, the whole country and even many from 
oulrtide exi)eet me to make soiot deeiaive cojitrihutioo to the g^*n<':al good. I am 
Sony tfi say my eouvaleHeenee ihieatcnB to he iaiily iiing. Even if 1 ^^a8 guile 
weli, 1 Could do Itttlc or notliing unlesH I knew the mind of the Working Com¬ 
mittee of the (too^rcHS. 1 t'icaded an a }»risoner for permission to see them. I 
]Jcail now as a free man for such perniisHion. If you will Bee me before deeiding, 
J shall gladly go wluTcver you watit me to, hh koou afl 1 am allowed by my nu'dical 
adviserH to i.nderlako l>uig-dist,anee travellitig. 

1 have eheiilated among friends for private ur»’ copit'B of the correspondence 
that pHSHcd In tween the authorities and me during deUntion. I do fe-1, however, 
tJiiat ill fairne’^s to me (iovcrnmeiit should ]>ernnf its ])ui)licaiiuu in the prcbs. 

My addu'Hs will be as above til) the 3()th. June. 

1 am, youiH sincerely, (Sd.i M. K. Gandhi. 

Viceroy’s Reply—New Delhi—22nd. June P.144 

The Viceroy Hcnt the following letter in reply : 

Bear Mr. GaiKlIii,—I have received your letter of June 17. In coDhideration 
of the radical diUbrcnccs in our points of view whieli u))pfared iij our recent 
correBpondence. I feel that a meiiiiig between us at present could have no value 
and could only raise hopes which would be disapjiointed. 

T am afraid that similar considerations apply »o your rtguesi to see the Work¬ 
ing Commiitec. You have recently made public your adherence to the ‘Quit India’ 
Kesoiution. which I am afraid I do not regard as a reasonable or pra' ti^al policy 
for the iinniidiaio tulitre. 

If after your convalescence and on further rcneclion you have a definite and 
construclive policy to propose for the furtherance of India’s wellaie, 1 shall be 
glad to consider it. 

l-^incc ytm have circulated, witlupit any reference to me, the eorrtsjioudeiice 
which pass.d bctv’ceu us and it has in coiiHetfiieuco apjX'arrd in the press, I have 
given iustrm tions lor the pu'ulictilioii of tiic whole of the [xJiucrti letters which 
were wrillcn during your tlciculioii. 

Yours lie; rely’ (rSd.) Wavell, 


National Government during War - 

Gicndhiji Explains demand 

Interview to Brithli Paper 

Mr. Gandhi in a thrcc-liour interview at PaiK-hgaui with Mr. Sluart Gelder^ 
the News Chronicle ypccial t^oriespondent, on the Jltli. July llMJ, stated that he 
was prepared to accept and advise the Congress to participate in a war-time 
National (Tovernrnent in full control of civil administration. Such a Government 
would give the military all railways, port and other communication facilities 
required. 

21 
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Mr. Giiiullii ie quoted by Mr, Gelder as Haying : “This would involve a declara¬ 
tion /low of Indian independence after the war and establiHhment of a new National 
Government. While rule by Ordinance would be siiperfieilcd by normal civil 
adminintration, the Viceroy’a poaition will be thus defined : ‘lie would remain and 
have complete control with the Oommaiider-in-Oldef over Rritish and Indian 
armies. In other aflairs he would be like the Kin*:: of England—guided by respon¬ 
sible Ministers.' With popular Governments automatii‘,ally restored in all Provinces, 
the National Government, with the defence portfolio in its hands, would be genuine¬ 
ly intercsied in the country’s defence. 

Mr. Odder says that Mr. Gandhi stressed that he had no authority to speak 
in the name of the Congress without consulting the VVorking Committee, but Mr. 
Gelder’s opinion is that there is no doubt that his views and the llindu-Muslim 
proposals as einlorsed by him, would be accepted by the Working Committee. 

In reply to a question whether, if the Working Oomniittce ineniherB were 
released and the Government felt unable to grant India’s wishes, Mr. Gandhi would 
restart civil disobedience, Mr. Gandhi said, **No I cannot take the country back 
to 1912. History cannot be repeated”. Mr. Gandhi’s opinion is that neither the 
food situation nor the suffering of the people can be ameliorated without the transfer 
of civil administration to Indian hands. 

Mr. Gcldcr\s opinion is that in view of Mr. Gandhi’s nneompromising paci¬ 
fism, he would cease to function as the adviser of the (.’oiigress after independence 
is gained. 

Mr. Gelder also saw Mr. Rajagopnlachari whom he quotes as saying: “It is 

quite possible that the British Government may make a friend of Gandhiji.It 

may not be necessary for the British war effort now to befriend him, but for future 
Indo-British relations.” 

Mr. ChurchUj/s Attitudk 

One interesting point is that Mr. Gelder says he laid before the Viceroy a 
complete report of both his Poona talk and now the Paiudigani talk. Mr. Gandhi 
felt that this was not of much use. He said: “It is common talk among us that 
whatever the Viceroy wishes personaly, he has no authority iu the ])OliticaI field. 
Mr. Churchill doesn’t want a settlement. He wants to crush me, if ho has been 
correctly reported. He never denied the report. The beauty of it for me—the pity 
of it for him—is that no one can crush a 8atyagrahi who offers his body in williug 
sacrifice, thus leaving the spirit free.” 

The News Chronicle's editorial states, “Mr. Gandhi’s latest gesture shows a 
way out of the deadlock. Obviously the pre-requisite must be successful negotia¬ 
tions between Moslems and Hindus,” {U, F. A.) 

No Dfsire to Embarrass Britain 

The United Preas of India adds: 

“I have no intention of offering civil dieobedieiice to-day. 1 cannot take the 
country back to 1942, History can never be respected. Even without the authority 
of the Congress, if I wanted to do it I could start Civil disobedience to-day on the 
strength of my supposed influence with raasBes but I would be doing so merely 
to embarrass the British Government. This cannot be my object.” Mahama Gandhi 
expressed himself in these words in an nnerviow to Mr, iStuart Gelder, Correspon¬ 
dent of the News Chronicle, the exclusive publication whereof in this country has 
been given to the Times of India. 

When it was pointed out that the Viceroy would want to know how Gandhiji 
would influence the Working Committee members before His Excellency would 
permit a meeting with them, Gandhiji replied that history did not rejieat itself. He 
said: “The whole situation has been reviewed anew. 'J'he point, therefore, for me 
to discuss with the Working Committee is to know how they react to the 
knowledge I have gained since my release. I have to take up the thread that was 
broken by the Government in 1942. I was first to negutiato and on failure to offer 
civil resistance if I thought necessary. I want to plead with the Viceroy. 1 can 
Only do so when I know the Working Conunilice's mind.” 

“NhWB CiiRONicui’s” Comment 

Only the Uews Chronicle to-day (J Ith. July) deals with the subject in the course of 
an editorial covering a column and draws attention to its correspondent, Mr. Htiiart 
Gelder’s interview and describes Gandhiji’s pronouncement as “of far-reacliiug 
significance.” The payier states that Gundhiji’s views go very close to the Gripps 
Offer. “This is an iinmistakablo and anportant advance. The difference between 
Mr. Gandhi’s and bir Stafford Gripps' proposals are so small that clearly tit offers 
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a new opportunity to seek an a^reemont. With reference to Gandhiji’s proposals 
to Mr. Jinnah, iho article decIarcH that the coniinnnal problem is the thorniest of 
all, “but the settlement of the iaeue is so f^reatly in the interests of Britain, India 
and world in general that we hope the Government of India will use their j^ood 
ofiices as actively as possible in helpin^j: to bring about the settlement. Mr. Gandhi’s 
latest gesture certainly shows away out of a prolonged deadlock towards practical 
fulfilment of India’s political aspirations.” 

It is diflicult on the basis of the re]>orts received thus for to ascertain the 
truth about Rajaji’s I’akistan proposal as endorsed by Gandhiji. Yesterday the 
Tmes’ Bombay Correspondent stated that the negotiations had ceased and Rajaji 
said that it was futile to place the scheme btfore the League Executive if Mr. 
Jinnah could not himself whole-heartedly support it. However, tlie Nr.ivs Chronicle 
to-day asserts that the scheme is at present under consideration of the League 
Working Committee. 

Reactionh in Britain 

Although public attention has been naturally-cnough focussed on Allied 
military Huccesses on the Eastern Front, Normandy and Italy and the ]>roblem8 
created by the frequent “Doodle Bug (llying-bomb) raids, the latest politicial news 
from India—Gandhiji’s overtures to the Muslim League and statementB on such 
questions as co-operation with the Allied war effort in the formation of a T^atioual 
Government—are reported in the last few days in (he British I’ress, in most papers 
briefly and at some length in the News Chronicle and the Manchester Guardian. 

PYiends of India consider these developements as highly encouraging but the‘ 
significance of tiiese has not yet been widely appreciated and certainly not 
commented upon. 

While British reactions to Gandhiji’s reported readiness to concede the prin¬ 
ciple of Pakistan cannot yet be said to have crystallised, the Timas* Delhi Cor¬ 
respondent’s meassage to-day painstakingly enumerates all the difliculties. Deserib- 
leg Gandhiji’s offer as “the Hindu offer to the Muslims”, the correspondent states 
that it would be a fair guess to assume that the Hindu sentiment is best pleased 
with the passages in Ivajauopalachari-Jinnah correspondence which assume that Mr, 
Jinnah has rejected the oiler and the negotiations have closed. The correspondent 
also suggests that the fa(*.t that Gandhiji is content to deal with Mr. Jinnah through 
an intermediary shows that the Hindus are not yet ready to deal with the Muslims 
on the basis ot equality. Moreover nothing was said in the Congress offer about 
the composition ot the proposed National Government. Aim st every point in the 
scheme is criticised adversely, the correspondent concluding by stating that Mr. 
Rajagopalachari said nothing about the constitutional status of the pToy)OBcd 
National Government. {F, O. S. C.) 

Statement on Talk with British Journalist 

Handing over to ITess representatives at Panehgani on the 12th. July 11)44 
two statements for publication, Mahatma Gandhi explained that they were two sets 
of notes prepared after discussion with an English journalist. Due statement, said 
Mahatma Gandhi, was intended for puliention after the journalist had coinrnuidcated 
his imprcBsions of Mahatma Gandhi to the Viceroy in J)elhi and the other 
Btatemeut contained notes of talks which the Mahatma gave to the journalist to 
discuss with anyone who cared to understand Mahatma Gandhi and how his 
mind was working, 

’fhe following is the w'rite-np, the publication of which Mahatma Gandhi 
agreed to under certain circumstancea. This write-up was written following an 
interview between Maba'ma (sandhi and a British journalist:— 

1 saw (randhi at Panehgani on the 4th .July. I told him “my editor is 
anxious to help in solving the political deadlock in India. 1 went to Delhi and I 
was disappointed. I hope you will not disappoint me.” 

I asked, “Hupposing you saw the Viceroy, what would you say to him ?” 

He immediately replied : “I would tell him that 1 sought the interview with 
a view to helping and not hindering the Allied war eft’ort. But 1 can do nothing 
without seeing the members of the Working Committee, for I believe that my 
authority under the August resolution ended witli my imprisonment, it was not 
revived by my release. You are not interested in my personal views, but you 
should be, if I spoke as a representative.” 

1 interrupted and said : “The Viceroy and everybody else is interested to 
know your mind because of your hold on the masses of India.” 
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He rej>!icd : “I am a democrat and 1 crtnnot (xploit that hold except through 
the orgaiiination in the building of which 1 had a liund.’’ 

lUit again I interrupted and eaid ; “Ih fore tlu) Vic.croy permits you to eeo 
the Committee, he would want to know how you would influence the members/’ 
‘T\)ND1TK>HS of ll)j2 DO NOT KxiBT TO DAY” 

He said : ‘'History does not repeat itaelf. The eonditions of Idl'd do not 
exist to-day. Ihe woiid has moved on during the last two years. I’ho whole 
situation lui'i to be reviewed de novo, d’he point therefore for me to (liscusB with 
the Working Committee is to know how they react to the knowledge Unit 1 gained 
since my releasii. 1 have to take up the thread that was IjK'kcn by the (iovern- 
ment in Jd4d. 1 was first to negotiate, and, on failure, to odor civil resistance 
if I thought it necessary. I want to plead with the Vi -eroy. I ean do so only 
when 1 know tlie Working Committee’s mind. But 1 tell you that the common 
talk among us is that whatever the Viceroy may wish personally, he has no 
authority in the political sphere. Mr. Churchill does not want any settlement, lie 
wants to crush me if he has been correctly reported. Jle has never denied the 
report, 'i'he beauty of it for me, and the pity of it for him, is that no one eau 
crush a Satyagrahi, for he offers his body as u willing sacTifice and this makes the 
spirit free.” 

Second Statement 

'fhe followic.g iti the second statement: 

”1 saw Mahatma tlandiil on July 4th at Panchgarii. 1 told him : “My Editor 
is anxious to h Ij) in solving the I'olitical deadlock in India. J went, to Delhi and 
I was disappoinred. 1 hope you will not disappoint me.” I asked him, “fc'Upposing 
you saw Lord Wavcll. how would you begin the talk ? What would you say 
to him 

He promptly replied that he would tell the Viceroy that he had sought the 
interview with n view to helping and not hindering the Allies, and it was to this 
end he had asked for permission to see the members of the Cloiigrcss Working 
Committee. He said he felt, he had no authority to act in the name of the Con¬ 
gress. Acconling to the canons of Satyngraha, when a civil resister was imprisoned, 
the authority vostpd in him atitomatically came to an end. Hence the need for 
him 10 sec the tceml)ers ol the Working Committee. 

I said : “Jtif Viceroy might feel, as you swear by the August resolution and 
by the weapon of civil iliHjbcdience, your meeting the Working Committee mem¬ 
bers may only icstilt in ih< ir re-in vesting yon with ruitliorify to carry on civil 
disobedience in tiie ni\me of the Congress and the result will be that when you came 
out of the interview, you will hold the pistol at the Viceroy’s head and say, ‘J>o 
this or I stair, civil disuhvdicnce.’ That would make thinp.s worse than they are 
to-day.” 

Gandhi replied : ‘‘At ihe back of that is utter distrust of my profossion that 
I am and have always 'oren a fricud of the. British, ’ hereforc, I can never use the 
weapon of civil disobedience during the war uiiIchh thcic was a very grave reason, 
as for inslancc the i.bwarting ot India's natural rights to freedom.” 

My next quesliou was : ‘ opposing the Working Uoinmitu.e w-r. !c‘ out of 

jail to-morrow and the Govorniiient refuses to give India what 'y waul,' would 
you start civil disobedience */ 

TjUN.‘rFER OF Power Eshentiai. 

Gandhi rcp-Iicd : ‘'If (lie Working Conimittee caiut' i i.uey would take 
stock of the siUiutio:» ioid diHcin-s things aimnig ihcmselvcB ana with me. 1 can 
tell you this, Ibaf I have no initiUion of uflering civil disobcdierice to-day. I can¬ 
not take the countiy back to 1912. History can never be repeated. Even without 
the autliority of the Congress, it I wanted lo do it, 1 could start civil disobedieuee 
to-day on the strength of my supposed influeuee with the masses. But 1 would be 
doing BO merely to embarrass the British tiovenirm ni. Phis cannot be my object. 
But the Working Committee would not sit still while tho people are suffering. It 
is my conviction that we cannot iinpiove the food sitiiatiou and alleviate the suffe¬ 
rings of tho people unless power and res|»oiisibili:.y are transferred from British 
into Indian hands. Without such transfer the ai'ciupi of Congressmen and others 
to alleviate the people’s sufferings are most likHy to lead to conflict with the 
Government.” 

1 interrupted and said : ‘‘Wilh things as they are, 1 cannot believe that they 
will transfer authority now. This (fovernnu.mt will not concede the demand for 
Independence while the war is on.” 
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“Will be Satisfied with Control op Civil Admn.” 

Gandhi replied that there was a difTercuee hijlvveen what lie wonjd ask to-day 
and what was asked in i94LJ. To day he would he suiisfied with a National^ Gov¬ 
ernment in full control of civil administration. It was not so in 1912. Such a 
Government would he comiKirtcd oi pcrHons chosen hy the elected memberB of the 
Central AsHemhly. “Jliis would mean, dcchiiation oit the Independence of India, 
qualified as above, durinj^ the war” 

1 thought it was a jrreat improvi rneiit on the 1912 poHiiion. J asked him If 
the military would control the radwuys and ports, etc. (i:in(Uii re|died that the 
Mational (Jovernrnent would let the military have all the facilities that the military 
mi^ht require. But the control would be that of the iSatioual Government. 
Ordinance rule would ^ive place to normal administration by the iNationaJ Govern¬ 
ment. 

‘ Will the Viceroy be there V* I asked. 

He said : Yes, but he will be like the Kin^ of England- -guided by respon¬ 
sible Ministers. l*opular Government will bn automatically restored in all the 
Provinces, ho that both the ITovincial and General Governments will he responsible 
to the people of India. So far as military oiierations are concerned, the Viceroy 
and the Commander-in-Chief will have complete contiol. But it must be possible 
for the National (Tovernmeut to offer advice and crjiicisms even in military matters. 
Thus the portfolio of Defence would be in the hands of ihc National Government 
which would be j^cnuinely interested in the defence of the country and may render 
j^reat assistance in the sliapiiifj; of policies. 'I'he Allied forces would be allowed to 
carry on their oiierntions on Indian soil. 1 realise that they cannot defeat Japan 
without that. 

Gandhi made it clear that the expenses of the Allied operation on the Indian 
soil should not be borne by India. 

CoNCJRicsa AND National Government 

‘ If a National Government is formed, would you advise the CongresB to parti¬ 
cipate in it ?” I asked. 

Gandhi replied in the allirmative. 

it moans that if a National Government ia formed, the Con^reBS will join 
and help the war effort. What would bo your position ?” 1 asked. 

Gandhi rcfiiied : I am a lover of peace throu^i;h and through. After Indepen¬ 
dence was assured, 1 would probably cease to function as adviser to the CongreBB 
and as an all-war resister I would have to stand aside, but 1 shall not offer any 
resistance against the National Government or the CongresH. My co-operation will 
be abstention from interfering with the even tenor of life in India. I shall work 
with the hope that my inflnciice will always be felt to keep India peace-minded 
and BO affect the world policy towards real peace and bioiheihood among all 
without the distinction of race and colour. 

{Supposing there is a con diet between the civil and military authorities, how 
would the dispute be settled ? If, for example, civil authorities wanted to use the 
railway to carry two thousand tons of food and the military authorities wanted it 
for carrying munitions, what would you advise i 1 next asked. 

Gandhi replied : As I suid before, I would not have lo advise on such mat¬ 
ters. But BuppoBMig I had to I can conceive the necessity of allowing precedence 
to the military. But sujipoBing the military wanted to blow off places or practise 
nianoeuvroB in disregard ol tiio lives of people, 1 would say hands off. Ttie thing 
is that with mutual trust such diliiculties would not arise and if they did, they 
would be easily adjusted. If there is no trust, 1 cannot work. 1 cannot work for 
Allied victory without trust. If they trusied, a settlement would be easy to achieve. 
Freedom for India will biing ho\>e to AsiaVn*. and other exploited nations. To-day 
there Is no hope for the Negiots, but Indian freedom will till them with hope. 

Finally I asked : What about the Hiiidu-Miislira differences ? 

Mr. Churchill’s Attitude 

Gandhi replied, if the British meant well there would be no diniculties. Gandhi 
said in conclusion, ‘ Most of us believe that whatever the Viceroy may wish perso¬ 
nally, he has not the authority in the ]»oliUcal sphere. Mr. Churcktll does not 
want a settlement, lie wants to crush me, if he has been correctly reported. He 
has never denied the rei>ort. The beauty of it for me, and the pity of it for him, 
is that no one can ernsh a iSntyagrahi for he offers his body as a willing eacrilice 
and thus makes the spirit free. 

lo the course of his explanatory statement, Mahatma Gandhi said that 
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thronghout liis talks with the Rritish journalist, he had emidiasiaed the fact that 
he was speaking: for himself and in no sense involving the Congress in what he 
said, lie added : “1 do not know how far to-day 1 represent the views of the 

members of the Working Committee. And about Hindu-Muslim formula which 
has nothing to do with these two .statements. I have not spoken as a Hindu. 
1 have spoken as an Indian first and an Indian last. My Hinduism is my own— 
I personally think it embraces all faiths. Therefore, I have no authority to speak 
as a representative of the Hindus. That I lespond to mass mind and the masses 
know me instinctively is a fact which cannot be gainsaid, but I have not built my 
case upon it. 

GANDinji Explains to Pressmen 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement explaining how ho came to make an 
important pronouncement on the present political situation to a British journalist. 
Characterising the publication as a “misfire.” Gandhiji apologised to the Indian 
Press and handed over to reporters two statements : 

‘T had not auihnrised publication of the interview, of even the substance. I 
had said that it should not be published unless 1 authorised its publication and in 
no case had I ever dreamt that the interview would be published with exclusive 
rights to any one i)aper. If it was to be published it should have been broadcast 
throughout India. 'I'her* fore, 1 had to offer that apology publicly in order to 
soothe myself and also to show to the Frees my ai)preciation that they have respected 
my desire to be left alone and also not to rei)ort anything which 1 had not autho¬ 
rised. 1 ki.ow that some things have appeared in the Press without authority but, 
generally speaking, 1 must confess the I’ress has obliged me by refraining trom 
reporting things that are not authorised. 

My object in seeing Press people is purely to advance the cause for which I 
am living, namely the freedom of India through truth and non-violence. 1 do not 
seek publicity for the sake of it and just now I feel I would serve the cause better 
by remaining in obscurity if such things were poasihle. Therefore, I had warned 
Gelder that he was not to pnl)lish anything from me unless I authorised it. He 
has published what he has, I have no doubt with the best of intentions but some¬ 
how or other T feel he has not Bor\cd the causH as well as he might have. 1 
passed nearly thno hours with him distribnud over three days in order that he 
might know the wliole of my mind. Ibeinvid him and still bolievo him, to be 
a well-wisher of India as he is a lover of his own country and J accepted his word 
entirely wherj he told me that he apprf)achc(l me not as a journalist jirincipally, but 
as one dosiriiig to sec that the political deadlock was resolved. Whilst J declared 
my views with absolute fK'cdoin, I to’d him that fus first husiness should be to 
go to Delhi and if he could rcuch the Viceregal throne he should see the Viceroy 
and give him what im])r« ssions lie had gathered. Having myself failed to get an 
interview with the Viceroy. 1 felt that Gelder l)eiiig a rej)orter of a prominent 
English daily, might be able to serve the cause. Even in houth Africa, where 1 was 
working in a hostile atmosfdure. 1 was fonunntc enough to get journalists and 
editors to lielj) me when tiiey beeame impressed by my earnest ness and the justice 
my cause. I was handling the diaabiliiies of Indians in Bonth Africa. 

Glaring Tnai^ouracieh 

The publication, therefore, at this siage of an abstract of two interviews seems 
to me to be misfired, 1, therefore, i)ro])OHo to givi- yon two notes prej^ared after 
discussion with Gelder one of which, namely, the shorter one, after his 
pilgrimage to Delhi he was free to send to Lis pajier and the other 
he could discuss ]irivately with anybody who cared to understand me or who 
Gelder thought shoukl know how my mind was working. You will see after you 
have read the two iioU’s that he lias coninresscd the two in the report piiblislicd 
by him. Y"ou will notice also that there are some glaring inaccuracies in the report 
as published. I want to guard myself against being understood as accusing Gelder 
of wilful distortion. But J have found it times without number during my public 
life covering a period of over fifty years that my statements do not admit of being 
easily abridged or paraphrasid. In 1807 I very nearly lost my life when Reuter 
sent an abridged suiumary of a pnmiddet I had written and dislriliuted in India in 
1806. The summary was, I have no doubt, an unconsciouB distortion of what I had 
written. Fortunately my life was spared when I was lynched and 1 was able to 
show that the case based against me on the strength of the summary was utteffy 
wrong. Here the abridgement has no such inischievous consequences. 1 recall the 
Bouth African incident in order to emphasise my point. 
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ArPEAL TO Journalists 

All my life I have handled what seemed to bo forlorn causes. I have been 
also a fairly successful iournalist but I did not embark upon that calling for a 
living. It was a veniure in order to advertise the cause 1 was handling and I give 
this long preface before handling the two statements to fellow-journalists in the 
hope that they would respond to my earnest wish that they would co-operate with 
me in dealing with the situation which, if ])ropely handled, may yield promising 
results for mankind, 

I was ill prepared for this ordeal that is in front of me. I am in Panchgani 
trying to rebuild a broken body. The desire not to see statements published at 
this stage was also prompted by regard for my health. 1 want to get well quickly 
and to be in full working order. ISinco things are so shaping themselves that I 
might not be able to carry out that wish, the Hlntement being before the public, I 
have to watch the reaction and deal with misunderstandings. 

1 have kept you, gentlemen, away from me and you have been very kind to me. 
You have waited in tht? hope that some day I would satisfy your natural inquisi> 
tivencfls. 1 am afraid that you will be ])erhaps oversatislied because if your chiefs 
still keep you here you will give me daily summary of reactions in the Press. I 
do not expect that I shall want to deal with them all, but in bo far as there is mis¬ 
understanding I will have to remove them if 1 possibly can. 

Discussing the statement Gandhiji said : Throughout this I have emphasised 
facts that I was speaking for myself and in no sense involving the Congress in 
what 1 said. I do not know how far to-day I represent the views of the members 
of the Working Committee. As regards the Hindu-Muslim formula which has 
nothiiig to do with these two statements, I have not spoken as a Hindu. I have 
spoken as an Indian first and an Indian last. My Hinduism is my own—I perso¬ 
nally think it embraces all faiths. Therefore, 1 have no authority to speak as a 
representative of the Plindus. 'Jhat I reBi)ond to the mass mind and the masses 
know mo instinctively is a fact which cannot be gain-said, but 1 have not buiU my 
c, sc upon it. As a representative of fc^atyagraha as I know it, I felt it my duty to 
pour out my heart to an Englishman who I thought and still think is a Rjmpa- 
thetic listener. I claim no further authority for my views. I stand by every word 
that appears in the two statements i have given to you but I speak on behalf of 
no one but myself. 

Gandhiji Explains Gelder Interview 

Mahatma Gandhi met the pressmen at Panchgani on the 13th, July 1944 and 
explained to them the Gelder interview recently jiuhlished in the Press. 

“J hold the ‘Quit India’ refioUition to be absolutely innocuous”, said the 
Mahatma. ‘‘The Gelder interview notes are in no way in conflict with tho ‘Quit 
India’ resolution as I have interpreted it.” 

“'J'he question before me”, added the Mahatma, ‘‘and before all India is how 
to implement the resolution at the present time, i.e., nearly two years after the 
liassing of the resolution. The Gelder interview notes show the way how it can be 
done in a ])eifectly honourable manner.” 

Explaining the difference between his and Cripps’ Proposals, Mahatma Gandhi 
said : ‘‘My proposal is wholly different. The Cripps” Proi>OKalH were unacceptable to 
me for the simple reason that they contemplated Rlmost T)erpetual vivisection of 
India and would have created an effective barrier against Indian Independence.” 

Mahatma Gandhi said : “Borne have aaid that I have admitted that the August 
repolution has lapsed. Not only have 1 never said it, on the contrary at Maharashtra 
workers’ meeting 1 made it clear to the friends, who had gathend around me at 
Poona, that no comma of that resolution could be altered by anybody except those 
who i assed it, namely, me Working Committee and finally the A. I. C. C. What 
1 have BP.id and what 1 re aftirm is that my authority under the resolution had 
undoubtedly lapsed according to my view of tho working of ‘Batyagraha’. 

“The premature publication of tho interview to Mr. Gelder has led to somci 
confusion in the minds of Congressmen. Let me make it clear that the lapsing 
of my authority has nothing to do with the normal activities of the Congrepp. What 
no one can do in the name of the Congress is mass civil disobedience, which was 
never started and which as I have said, I cannot at the present moment, even in 
my personal capacity, start. 

‘‘The ‘Quit India’ resolution, I hold to be absolutely innocuous. The Gelder 
interview notes now published are In no way in conflict with the ‘Quit India’ 
resolution, as I have interpreted it and as the joint author of it I have every right 
to interpret it. 
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“Tlie qiieBtioM before me and before all India ie how to implement the 
reFOlutioii at the pnHcnt lime, i.e., nearly two yeara after the pawHin^ of the 
reBoliition. The (lelder ifderview notes show the way how it eaii be dofic in a 

perfectly honourable manner. 'i'hoMc who approve ot the stand 1 have taken up 

will naturally Buj'i ort it. JVopIe iiuvin^' ditbeulty me to refer to iTn\ Vmt their 
approval of the Bland taken by me muFl not be inierpreied to mean suBpension 
of ti)e normal aciivilica of the ('oni;reBB, and if the (lovernment interfere with 
those aetiviilcs the inherent rip:ht of individual civil (hBobedience is in no way 
BUBpended under the filalement refcrreil to I'y me. The statements eouHii'.ute my 
individual peiHonal ellort to eiul ilie [ireMcnt dentil >ek. 'Diey ar(3 more addressed 
to the powers that be than to the }»eople. If there is a hearty lespoiiBe, liiere will 

be no occasion for civil ciisnbedione.e, ii.dividually or nut.” 

Whou.y ]>ir™;E!ST kuom (-ruts’ Propo^alr 
Answering a qinbiitm put by a i(q>ori*^r, vvliellH-i ilie Oripps’ Proposals could 
be compared with liis recent Htatemcrit, Mahatma (landlii said : “My prupoRal is 
wholly dilferent. 'i'lie (’ri])pH I'rop.'Bals were unaeeopi.ablo to me for t)ie siraido 
reason that they eon temp) n(ed almost perpetual viviseeiiou of India and ’ 

have created an (fIVe.tive barrier aiirdnst Jndiaii independence. I want to 
without the slipibiCBt disrespect lo Sir Stallord Ori}>pH. lie still remain tt 
same friend that he ciaimed to be when he wan liert?. For me friendBl. - . 

in spit- of political diirerenccB. 

“One fuiidatiienlal element in my atlitudc is that I shall never I 
to the sale of the rit^hts of the j'eople of the States for the sake of f 

the yieople of HritiBh India. At the same lime 1 am no enemy of the 1’ I 

eonsider myself to be their friend, if any liody eares to understand. I dte 

prepared to suji^eBl a solution at once honourable to them and to the peoj 
“Publication of Intervikw : A Misfire” 

Mahatma Cfandhi issiud a Htaicmrnt cxplainiiur how he came make 

on important pronouncement on the jiresent jKdiiicai fiituation to a uitiBh 
journalist. d'iiiH statement was isBued by Mahatma (hitidhi on his own 
initiative. The following;' is the stalciiunt :— 

CharacLcrisiii^j; the publication as a “misfire”, Gaudhiji apologised to the 
Indian press and handed over to reimrters two siatemeuts. 

“I had not authoriHcd ])ubiiealion of the interview, of even the subBtanee. 
I had said that it should not bo publiHbed uniess I authorised its publication and 
in no case had I ever dreamt that the interview w’ouhl be )»uhliBhcd with excluHive 
rights to any one pa]»cr. If it woh to be published with exitluHivc rights, it sboiild 
have been broadruBt throughout India. 'Iherefore, I bad to otlcr that apology 

publicly ill order to soothe myscM and abo to show to the ]upbb my appn elation 
that they have respected my desire to be left alone and also not to report anything 
which 1 had not authorised. I know that Home thinus have apifearcAl in the press 
witliout authority, but generidly speaking 1 iiuiHt eo.ifcHB the press has obliged me 
by refraining from reporting tliingH that are not nutliotiKed. 

“My object in seeing preas ]>eopIe is purely to advance the cause for 

which 1 am living namely, ‘he fTedora of India through truth and non¬ 
violence. I do not Beck publicity for the sake of it and just now I feel 

1 would serve the cause betPr by remaining in obscurity, if such things were 

possible. 

Not AuTHORit’Ei) 

“Therefore, I had warned Odder that he was not to publish anything from 
me uiiIeBs I authorised it. lie has pulilished what he has, I nave no doubt, with 
the best of intentions, be. somehow or oifjer I feel be has not served the cause as 
well as he might ha>'e. I passed nearly three hours with him distributed over 
three days in order Unit be might know the whole of my mind. J believed him 
and still believe him to be a vul) wisher of India as he is a lover of his own 
country and 1 accepted his word entirely when he told me that he ap])roRclied me 
not as a jonrnaliBt ])rincipally, but as one desiring to see that the political (biadloek 
was resolved. Whilst ] dedaied my views with abKiluto freedom, 1 told him that 
his first business should be lo po to Ddlii ami if he could reach the Viceregal 
throne he should see the Viceroy and give Idru what impressions be had gotbered. 
Having himself failed to get an iniervi*^w with the Viceroy, I felt that Udder 
being a reporter of a prominent Knglieh daily might be able to sever the cuuhc. 

“Even in Houth Africa where 1 was working in a hostile atmosphere, 1 was 
fortunate enough to get journalists and editors to help me when they became im- 
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Urrpprd by my oarncfitnesfl aucltho jiifltice of my cause. I was Landliug Uie 
disabilitipH of JniliaiiB in South Africa. The I'liblication, therefore, at this stage of 
ail abBtiact of tvo interviewp prems to me to be mipfiird. I, therefore, propose 
to give you t\Nu uotcK tueiiand after discuspioiiB with Geldcr, one of which, namely 
the phorlci one, v.hith altci hip |i]giiirage to I’tlbi be was fice to send to hia 
] alter and the other lie could disc upb ]>iivately with anybody who cared to under- 
Maud me or who CJelder ihonpht should know how' my mind was working. 
liANDj.Eo Forlorn Caubeb 

“You will P(e that he has comprcPBcd the two in the report published by 
him. You will notice also that there are some glaring inaccuracieH in the ri port 
as puhlis) ed. J want to j-’iiard myKelf ai-'ainst being understood as accusing Gelder 
of wilful distortion. Ihit J have found it times without number during my pubbe 
life cov(‘iing a pciiod of over hO years that my statemeiils do not admit of being 
ea^i)\ abridged or paraplirased. In 1907 I very nearly lost my life when Reuter sent 
I'll abridged Biimmaiy of a pam]>hlct 1 had written and disnibuted in India in 
19l0. 'J'he sumnuiiy was, 1 have no doubt, an nnconsciouR distortion of what I had 
viittcn. Foriunaicly my life was spared when I waB lynched and I was able to 
i-}iow that th('. cas(? banid against me on the streupth ol the summaiy was utterly 
\\?oiig. Here tlio abiidgcinent huB no such initchicvouH cuiipcciueiices. 1 recall 
t)/(- SiuOb African incident in order to emphasise my point. All my life I have 
h.Mulhd v.liat, seemed to be forlorn causes. I have been also a fairly successful 
juuiualiit, but I did no!, embark upon that calling for a living. 

‘Jt Was a veiiturc in order to udveitise the cause f was handling and I gave 
this long preface befo’C l.andling the two statements to fellow jouinalistB in the 
hope that they would rcHpond to my earnest wish that they would co-0])erate with 
me in dealing* with the situation wl'.i<h if iTojicrly handled may yield promising 
resultB for mankind. 

Speaking in Personal Capacity 

“I was ill prei'ared for this oichal that is in front of me. I am in Ponchgani 
tiying to rebuild broken body. 'Hie dcbire not to see Btatenieiits published at this 
stage was also promoted liy regard for my health. J want to get well quickly and 
to be in full working o.der. bince things are so Bba])ii.g tbemselvcB that I might 
not be aide to cany out that wish, the slatimeiit being before the public 1 have to 
watcli tin reaction and dcu) with misuiiderstandiiigB. 

‘1 liave kept you, peuilemcu, away from me and you have been very kind 
to me. You have waitid in the 1 ope that some day 1 would Batisfy your natural 
iiKluisitiveness. I am afraid that vou will be perhai^s oversaliattd because if your 
( lin ts still kcej) >ou here, you will give me daily summary of reactions in the press, 
i do not expect that I shall want to deal with them all. but in so far as there is 
misui dcrstaiiding 1 will have to remove them if I iioesibly can. 

“1 stand by every word that appeared in the two Btatements 1 have given to 
>')n, but 1 speak oil behalf of no one but myself, 

Britain UBing Jinnah as a Cloak 

“I live for a (ause and if I perish, it is for the cause,” declared Mahatma 
Gandhi, in an inioiTnal chat, reiterating his faith in the destiny of a Free India. 

A re]iorter sug^ Ud that it might be that His Majesty’s tdovemment do not, 
for the duialion ol an- war, inteitain any idea for the tiansfereDce of power and 
it was feared that Mr. Jtrijiuh would not be agreeable to accept l^jahoima QandhVa 
suggiHiion, because a National Goverrment might, in hiB 0 ]di)icn, conBOlidate the 
] osition of the HindiiB in the ( entre. Mahatma Gandhi cxclaimfd : “If Mr. Jinnah 
does not accc]it my suggeGion or if the poweiB that be do not, I would consider it 
most unfortunate. ^Jhat would show that neither of tlum wautB India to be really 
tree at this jiiiictuiT and give India a full shaie in winning the war for freedom 
and ddiiocrncy. I myself fed firmly that IMr. Jinnah deep not block the way, but 
the Rritish Government do not want a just settlement of the Indian claim for 
inde]irndrnce which is overdue and they are using Mr. Jinnah as a cloak for de¬ 
nying freedom to India. J have uttered my warning in the talk I gave to Mr. 
btuart Gddcr.” 

Mahatma Gandhi paid that it must be the duty of all fair-minded people to 
break wliat he called “ilie diabolical conspiracy to Btiflc India’s aspirationB.” 

I have the firmest faith, he deelared, that they may win the war in the trial 
of 1)1 nte strength, because brute strength whtii Rp]'li(d to limilhsB financea will 
natuially be supreme, but it will bis only axhyBieai victory and lead to another 
world war. This is the outpouring; of a laceiaticl Fiart. 

22 
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fPANCHQANI— 


Amery Refrarii« from Commeitt 

Edon Announces Debate in Commons 

Mr. Ameiy. repljin^^ to qinBtioiiB hy the Lhboiir MrmherB, Mr, Sorensen and 
Mr. IJarvey id^oiit Mr. (iandhi’H rec<iit»i)roi:Ouiu'enn u th, m'uI in ihe roniinonB on the 
13th. July iy44 : 1 imvrHKH Pkhb airountB of it jtmn nirnlH made lei-ently by 

Mr. Rnjtt^opalachari and an interview with Air. Cianubi 1-y u corrcbpondent of the 
News Chronicle. 'J’he former appareiuly referred to proposals for a Ilindu-AIiislini 
Rettlenient which Mr. Rajagopalachari (liscusBtd wilh Mr. (landbi in March IP'lB. 
These i^ropoBals were recently communicated to Air. Jinnnh. 'J be present position 
is obscure and 1 would prefer to refrain irom commuit until the situation is 
clearer. 1 would naturally welcome any cfTcctive move towards a settlement 
between the two major communities. 

Mr. ASorensen : Do 1 understatid it is quite possilde that in the very near 
future Air. Amery will seize this opportunity to K^^ume nej^otiations or piovide 
facilities for fresh consideration of the whole matter, especially in view of the 
statement yesterday by Rir Firoz Khan Noon ? 

Mr. Amery : I understood from Rir Firoz Khan Noon that there was 
understanding in the Press and Rir F'lrozKbun Noon’s statement refer 
settlement after the war and not the lucsent position. Any settlement at a 
matter for the two commniiitics to agree upon between tbcinselves. 

EarL Wintrrton (Conscrvaiive): Will Air. Amery pivc an assurance i 
any lugotiations to which tlie Government of India is party, equal ri| 
given to the Aluslim League ns to the pndominantly Hindu Congress Wi 
unalterably opi>OHed to the views of the Muslim League and the great majo 
Aluslims in India. 

Mr. Amery ; U’here will be no question of the Government of India ex< ig 
one-sided influence on these discussions in any maniicr. 

Rlr Herbert Williams (Conservative) : Will .hO million people, descrih as 
uu tone babies, have some consideration as well as Mr. Gnudlii ? 

Air. Amery : They do not enter into these present negotiations, if i^idetd 
negotiations are in progress. 

Mr. Eden, the Leader of the House, indicated that the Commons would 
discuss India shortly. Air. Sorenseii asked : In view of tlic recent developments 
in India, will an opportunity be given in the very near future for the House to 
have a discussion on India- certainly before we rise for the summer recess ? 

Air. Eden : I have received a request for this and 1 think it may be possible 
to nrriingc it before the House rises, 

Mahatma Gandhi Replies to his Critics 

Asserting that there was no conflict between the luinciplcs enunciated in 
the August resolution and what he had suggested in Uic recent interview, Mahatma 
(rHudlii in talk with pressmen at Pauebgaui on the 14tli. July 1944 said : “1 
have received bitter criticism of my view^s ev})reHH8d in the Gelder 
int('ivio’w. Borne of my correspoudentfl say that under the influence of 

Moderates and moneyed men 1 have betrayed tlio*irniu8e of our country. 

If for nothing else for dealing with such critics, 1 urn it » of the premature 
publication of the iuierview. -uiity, 

"I do not want to sail under false colours. The co .y as well as the Gov¬ 
ernment should know mo exactly as 1 am, I have new. concealed the fact tliut I 
am a friend of everybody, moderates, momyed men, Englishmen, Americans or 
any otlier, irrespective of caste, colour or persuasion. Aly belief and practice aie 
directly derived from my non-violence. My non-co-opcraiion is non-co-operation 
with evil, not with the evil doer. Underneath my non-co-operation 

is my earnest desire to wean the evil-door from the evil or 

harm he is doing, so that I can give him hearty co-operation. 
Again, if 1 associate with so-called Alodeiates or with moneyed men, I 
do so to seek their co-operation in the cause I am handling. But 1 approach 
them with an open mind so tliat 1 correct myself wluro 1 find myself in the 
wrong. I have known of no cause that I have espoused that has suflered because 
of such association. 

“I See no Conflict” 

“Rome critics have suggested that by my present attitude I am lending moral 
weight to the Allied cause. They forget that my ofier, such as it is, is subject to the 
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condition that the Allies, in this case the British Government, should recOKnise 
full independence, qualified dnriiit^ the pendency of tlic war. [ see, therefore, no 
conflict between the principles enunciated in tfie August Kcsolution and what 1 
have now suggested. May I suggest to critics that they sliould wait till the British 
Government have spoke.;. 'J'he siatemcnts made by me were meant in the first 
instance for the Government. Mr. Gcldcr sprung a surprise. He has done so with 
the best of motives. After all there is a higher power ruling all the actions of 
human beings.” 


General Approval in America 

Mr. Gandhi\s new progrumrnc evoked the keenest interest among poli ical 
observers. In some responsible quarters it is considered an encouraging move 
from the United Nations’ viewpoint, while the autlioritics slress, it is a move in 
the right direction but opined that .a full unilcrstanding of its signiflciincc nquired- 
the closest study of Mr. Ganohi’H iilirascology tlic text of Mr. Gandhi’s 
offer is so far not available hero. One competent observer said that in 
the midst of war the British might find it difliciilt to yield 
on such a matter as fuittiiig military control in the hands of National Government 
even under the Viceroy. 

'I'he Chiairman of the House of Uepresentatives P'orcign Aflairs Committee, 
Mr. f:?ol Bloom, said; ‘It is a step in the right direction.” 

Mr. Millard 'l ydingH, Chairman of the .Senate’s 'i'erritories Committee, said : 
“It looks like progress towards a solution of the Indian problem”. 

The Republican Senator, Mr. Gerald Nye, said. “It is gratifying to see the 
possibility to get togetlier on a issue which is threatening to become the most 
embarrassing”. 

'I'he Democratic Senator, Mr. Dcmih Chavpii, said: "11 is the Indian nation’s 
problem and 1 am willing to go along any solution they disire. If ih^y want to 
co-operate with the British, that is fine. If they want to be anti-British I would 
not criticise. Nations should be allowed to decide their destinies.” 

“Nkw York Spn” 

After ]ioiiiJing out that both the CongreRS and Muslim League 
have been irreconcilable, the paper says on the 14th. July "0. K. 

and Tcj Bahadur Saprii and other moderates in the Hindu Party 
have not become discouraged and now say they have obtained Mr. 

Clandhi’s assent to the formula which is certainly a great advance .... The 
proposed agreement is obviously less simple than it sounds. Moslem and Hindu 
populations overlap many geographical sections but, if agreement can be consoli¬ 
dated on the basis of Mr. Gandhi’s formula, other things can surely be worked out 
in time. To make it possible, even this reported enneession by Mr. Gandhi, a great 
deal of change must have been going on in India,’’ 

“Herald Trirune” 

The Herald Tribune, in a leader on Mr. Gandhi says: ‘"fhe concessions on Mr. 
Gandhi’s part hold out the prospect of a candid consideration of the real basis of 
Indian self-government while the war continues and orderly progress towards some 
kind of settlement which will jiermit the British pledge to Indians to take effect 
at the proper time with the minimum strife and friction. One may wonder after 
the failure of the civil disobedience campaign whether Mr. Gandhi still has prestige 
and authority to influence the course of events. Although Mr. Gandlii’s con¬ 
ciliatory attitude probably reflects the Heniimenfs of the great mass of Indian 
people, One wonders whether his ])a8t errors will not prove a bar to present leader¬ 
ship. In any case, advances are welcome, as the utmost co-operation and most 
enlightened stateHmanship will be needed to solve the problem of India.” 

Anxiety to end Deadlock 

A iournaUBt suggested to Mahatma Gandhi at Panchgani on the 19th July 
that it had been said by a large section of the overseas Press that he (Gandhiji) had 
revised his attitude because of the favourable war situation and also because the Con¬ 
gress suffered a heavy defeat and that his latest stand was considered as a climb down. 

Mahatma Gandhi, replying, said : 1 am glad you have put the question 
exactly as you have seen it in the critical press. I tionfess that I am not able to 
go through all press criticisms and therefore, I And myself at a disadvantage. 
Your question, therefore, is doubly helpful to me. 
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Let me remind eriticB at the ontnet. that piihlieity of the interview (to Mr. 
Stuart (lelder of the News Chronicle) wkh not of my Heekinj::. As I have already 
remarked, it was meant for the ]) 0 Wi*rR Unit he. J nok for a difl])HHHioiiate exami¬ 
nation of my i>ro])OBalB on their meiiiH. T alioiild not mind n climb down if it 
reBulted in the attainment of Indian Inde))endcnce. 1 may Bay tlial the favourable 
war situation had nottjin^: to do with my i)roi>')Mil. if only*for the Hiin])le reason 
that, in the hush of a]>]uoa( l'.in^ victory, my )•rol)o^al was not likely even to receive 
a hearing. Rut as a lover of peace, not merely in India, but p.eaci; amon^:; all man¬ 
kind, I could not but make a ])ro]mB:il for what it in uorth. Alter all, there is 
such a thiui:; as world o|)inion, ainirt from the ojunion of authoriticH. 

“A united, enlightened, powerful opinion of the wo-hl is bound to allect 
those who are to-day wieldin;: what appeiirK to 1)0 .''-hKcduto })Ower lu waging the 
war and experience has taiiglit me that one hhould not he airaid of being misun¬ 
derstood or of reje dion of one’s proi>oflai, if it is souml in ithelf. 

“Ihc heavy defeat of the OongrcHS 1 do not feel at all, ] Imve i>ot a shadow 
of doubt tliat thifl jmsHage through fire and suffering by tiiouhitnds of Congressmen 
and Congress sympatliiscis iuis raised the status, of India and the stnngth of the 
pco[)le. 'i'hroughoul all my long i)u!)lic. lile I have noi expericncMl a’ Bensc of 
defeat, heavy or otherwise. I know many ('longrcssmen arc lul)on!ing under a 
sense of fnistnition. Poor men, they do not know the value of seU suHetlng. Rut 
even that frustration is only momentary. Victory, that is IndepimU-nce of* India 
as a whole, is a c'.ertainty. That it may not come in my life-time is a matter of 
indifforence to me. I can but work for it till tlio end of my life. Viettny will 
come w’hen Cfod wills it. 


Pjcoplk’s IIkiioism and Saciufjce 

'•Only to-day T wrote to a friend who wanted to know the difTn-tDee between 
now ami August 1942. From it ! quote relevant sentences. I have said the 
difference ‘between now and August ’dJ is that at that time I had no knowledge 
,of the response the peuilie, both |>r(»-Ch)ngresH and anti-Congre‘!s. would make. 
Now I know the kind ol resiamse they made. The heroism, siiffcring. and self- 
sacrifice of those who took i»art in this struggle arc beyond ])raiB(.'. hut weighed in 
the scale of truth and non-violence tlure aie glaring defects in the poimlar 
demonstration. And I can only say that India failed to'reach her nalnrnl goal at 
the time hec*ansc of these defects. Whatever may he true of other nations, J have 
no doubt that India can come to her own fully by truth and non-violent means. 
In the taec of sahotago and the like, rulers have as usual lost their heads and 
resorted to rcjoisals unlieard of before. 1 wiit»^ this nnd(r correction, J have 
asked for an im)>artial tribunal for the iiivesligation of charges against the Congress 
and my countercharges against ihf (huo'rnment. Unless I 'am convincc'd to the 
contraiy, 1 shall continue, to hc-lii ve tluit tic molehill of popular violence has been 
shown on behalf of (h)v<’rnmrut to have been a mountain and the Himalayan 
violence of tlie authorities Ims been gciurally dcfcmled en no more lhau necessary 
for the occasion. 1 must, llundore, refuse to jmige po]Mi!nr action by the footrule 
of truth and non-violence unlcHS ] tan aj.ply the same measuro for Government 
action. This is one difrcrcnce. 'Ihe second difference is the teirible ])rogrcHBivo 
starvation of the pen])Ie. Whether it is due to wrath of (F.d or im;om])eUmco of 
the rulers, or universal pressure of war is not relevant to the elucidation of my 
reply. I hold that tiuse two ciuiscs mark decisive difi'erenc.cB between now and 
August ’42, J would be unworthy of my creed if T fail(d to make ubc of all the 
resources of head and heart that God has vondjsafed to me for discovering a 
solution of the deadlock. What is that solution is sulunitted by me. It is nothing 
less than the present declaration of frccih.m of India, limited diirini: the war period 
by the exigencies of the war. ^liis limitation you know. If the offer is accepted 
then I would be criminally guilty If I did not advise the Congress to accept it,' /u 

“if my proposal reaches full fruition, what is to-day a war of brute 8frenp>i,fl 
would be turned into a war for the liherution of the exploited ]'eoples of 
world. Then it would be a war between predominantly moral strength, ])lu8 mn 
minimum of brute strength, matched against ])ure brute strength which is I 
used for the exploitation of China and the weaker Stales of Europe. / 

“Rajaii’s offer has seen the light of day only now, but I had personals old 
scribed to it when 1 was fasling in prison camp. It is now sixteen mont myself 
For the rest of the offer, I must carry out the contract between Rajaji and^r, ^ 

Ho IB to bear the brunt of all criticism that might be made about that t 
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MUTFIAL 8LAU<iIlTER MUST END 

“Finftlly, T would say to my critics to enter with me into the Bufferings, not 
only of the ])Coi)le of India, hut of those whether engaged in the war or not, of 
the whole world. I cannot look at this butehciy going on in the world with 
indifference, I have an unehangcahle faith that it is beneath the dignity of men 
to resort to mutual sbuii hJer. 1 have no doubt that there is a way^ out. I am 
vain enough to think that my maiaria was (lod-Bcnt, and He used Government as 
His instrument for discharging me. 

“I should be never re-*oneilcd to myself if, for fear of hostile criticism or 
wrath of impatient Gongriissmcn or even ])OHHil»le displeasure of members of^ the 
Working Committee, I did nut express personal oinnion, the acceptance of which 1 
hold must resnlt in bringing peace to the world, even out of the present turmoil.’ 

Gandhiji’s Call to Allied Nations 

The Ilritish news magazine Cavulradc sent four questions to Mahatma Gandlii 
soniewhcro in July V.)-14. The fourth question staled : “Will you outline your 
conception of the role of a free India in the post-war world with special relations to 
the peoples of the Thitish C Common wealth and the United {states of America ?” 

Gandhiji replied : “If I have any say in post war policy, a free National 
(Jovernment of India will promote a Commonw*;alth of ali World States naturally 
including the Untish Commoiiweiiith and America and also if possible belligerent 
States BO as to reduce to the minimum the possibiliiy of armed conflict between 
different States.” 

Amfilifying his reply in the course of a talk with journalists at Panchgani on 
the 2l8l. July, Gundliiji said : I have answered the question as a confirmed war 
resister and'if I beciimo a party to the August Uesolmion aud if 1 now suggest 
what 1 eonsider to be ]tci’fectly honouralile solution, it is because thereby 1 expect 
to promote the war resistance effort. I dream of a world where there will be no 
Bt’de between nations and nations. It is ]>ofiHibIo only if Great Britain, Arneriea 
and Uussia cont’.mplate such world peace, deliberately omit China for, unfortuiiately 
Cliit»a is not able, like Kussia, Britain or America to stand alone, though mueh 
bigger than all these three powerful nations and more ancient. China is still 
mciinecd by Japan and needs all the assistance that she can get before she can rise 
to her full height, 1 see no chance for tlie groaning world uiilcss the three States 
now denionatrate to the world that they have one mind, that they are not ])utling' 
forth the effort they are doing for any selfish design but that they are truly fighting 
for all dcrnocraeics on the face of the earth. 

“My pro])OBal is an acid test and I have no shadow of doubt that its hearty 
acceptance by I'ritain will immediately turn the scales aud ensure the defeat of 
the belligerent powers and fill exjiloiled nations of the earth with hope. You see 
that I am therefore fighting for no smell stake.” 

The following are the tliree ollur questions : 

(iuestion : Do yon agree with inferences being drawn in London following 
the imblieation of yoilr interview that you favour full entry of free Indian Govern¬ 
ment in the war against Japan ? 

Answer : Yes. 

tiiiestion : Kegnrding Pakistan, there is a tendency here to interpret your 
last contact with Mr. .tiniiah as indicating your acceptance of Pakistan. Is 
this BO ? 

Answer ; Mr. Lajagopalachari’s formula indicates my way of meeting the 
communal difiiculty. 1 am indifferent whether it is called Pakistan or not. 

(Question : In the event of free Indian Government taking control of finance, 
whfit policy will you advise regarding Anglo-American capital interests in 
India ? 

Answer : My advice would be to respect Anglo-American capital interest, 
which in the absence of agreement, is not considered by an impartial tribunal 
inconsistout with Indian national interests. 

British Journal Answered by Mr. Gelder 

A scurrilous personal attack on Mr. Gandhi by "'Great Britain arid the EastV 
which has been cabled from London to India by Reuter, has deeply offended both 
Lnglishmen and Indians here who are ho])eful that the Mahatma's approval of the 
Hsjagupalachari's proposals and the siatements to me may pave the way to a 
spiilement of the deadlock,” writes Mr. iStiiart Gelder, “News Chronicle” correspon¬ 
dent in the '"Times of India from Bombay on the 22ud. July 1944: 
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“It will interent your rcnclerfl, contiiinefl Mr. Gelder, to know that the British 
MiniBtry of Information reprcBcntativc in Chunjj;king approached me early this year 
and aBked if I would write a monthly article for this journal. He intormed me 
that (lie Miniatry was •‘fathering” the publication and that they took a deep 
interest in it. 1 informed the re])rcHentative that I could not undertake to write 
anything or to express any views which 1 was not prepared to write or express 
in my own paper. On this condition I wrote an article on the Chinese financial 
situation, which was not passed by the Chinese censor. I told the British Ministry 
of Information representative that I could not alter any thing I had written and 
that he had better found someone who was prepared to trim his views. I was not 
asked to write again, and had I been asked J should have declined. 

“May I recall the editorial from the journal which appears in your columns 
to-day ? The writer states : ‘‘An Indian observer says, truly enough, that the 
country is sick to death of the impasse Into which Mr. Gandhi has led it. Readers 
arc entitled to ask : What is the name of this observer ? When and from where 
did he make (his obscivation ? 1'he journal continues : “There are signs evident 
enough in the rnovcmcfits of various parties to get away from the deadlock, but a 
very old and ill man sits tight and atlirmH he cannot change his attitude and no 
considerable secliun of his own i»arty dares chullengc his authority. 

A Lie 

“This is a lie. T helieve that I am the only journalist with whom Mr. Gandhi 
has been gencrons enough lo discuHS the poliiical situation in detail. He stated 
Bpecificttlly in my interview that ho spoke only as an individual, and he has 
repeated time and again not only to me but to the Viceroy, that he can make no 
constructive move without the authority of the Working Committee from whom 
he is Bej'aratcd. The whole ]>oint of the interview was that he was prepared to 
move with a clianging woild that he would not now offer civil disobedience and 
that he was ])rrpared to accept a national civil government with limited imwers if 
its establishimlit were aceonijianiid now by a sjiccitic ])romiso of Indian inde}iendence 
after the war. 'I'liut this is regarded as a change of attitude and a most con¬ 
ciliatory gesture, is luoved by the entire Indian press which has devoted columns 
of discussion to his i)roi>osal8 outlined to me, and is still discussing them. 

Terbonal Attack 

“Finally comes the p'ersonal attack. 'Great Britain and the East' says : ‘India 
is certainly not without men who tliink for themselves (a gratuitous tribute for 
which Indians will be ]irofoundly grateful ), and the result of their thought is 
the growing convict inn that Mr. Gandhi must not be allowed to block the way'. 
Of course, the result of tluir thought is nothing of the kind. It is, on the 
contrary, a very deep and widespread conviction that the Bnlish Government must 
allow Mr. Gandhi to pave the way. 

“'Ihe journal continues : ‘Mr. Gandhi himself must be aware of a decline of 
him iullueiice. He has shown himself eager for interviews at his present retreat 
but newspaper correspondents no longer flock to his feet. American correspondents, 
in particular, are fighting shy of a man whose jumbled creed they have more 
difficulty in understanding. Me found them easy game in their search for piquant 
copy, but for them the politician who remains static in opinion in the changing 
circumstances has lost much of his value.’ This is a tisbuc of malicious distortion 
and an insult to every journalist now working in India. 1 did not waste Mr. 
Gandhi's time or my own by asking him wluthcr be was aware of a decline in his 
influence. ’J'he Indian preKs, inclinliiig hiich a moderate organ of opinion as the 
'^Times of India'' which asked permission to publish my cable to the Nctes Chro¬ 
nicle' in full, does not appear to be aware of it, nor do leading industrialists who 
issued a statement on fSunday nor any informed person in this country outside a 
home. 

“The facts about the attitude of journalists to Mr. Gandhi are clear and 
irrefutable. There was not a newspaper in India which would not have gladly 
printed an interview with Mr. Gandhi at any lime he cared to give it. il'he Times 
of India had (and still has) a reporter near his residence every day since his 
release from the prison. M'hcn he was at Juhu the chiefs of the Associated Press 
of America and the American United Press and the representative of ''Life and 
Time" travelled 800 miles from Delhi on their own initiative to seek an interview. 
When I was in Delhi recently the representative of one of the most important 
journals in America, with one of the largest circulations in the world approached 
me and asked if 1 thought Mr. Gandhi would give an interview now, as this 
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journal was most anxious to print his views. Another well-known journalist, whose 
articles are read by millions of Americans and Kn;;liHhraen, submitted a list of 
questions to Mr. Gandhi many weeks Jt was rxi>lairjed to all these people 

that Mr. Gandhi’s illness made it undesirahlo for him to s e them. It is a 
libel to BUjij^est that he has been waiting for interviewers who would not conn;. 
Mr. Gandhi did not ask to see mo. “I can testify to the fact that ho saw me with 
some reluctance, but he believed that my paper, which has always tried to present 
the Indian case with scrupulous fairness, might bo able to help in solving this 
deadlock. I told Mr. Gandhi that I was anxious for this not only £oi the sake of 
India, hut for the sake of the peaceful future of my own country and for the 
future of my children and all English children who, I hope, will grow to adult 
life in a saner, happier world. My only excuse for imposing a strain on a sick 
man w'as tliat 1 might be able to contribute to this end, and I wish to emphasise 
that it was entirely my imposition to which Mr. Gandhi responded with such 
kindness. 

This kind of ill-informed intervention by an obscure English journal at a time 
when all men of good-will are trying to find an honourable solutiun, is dei)Iorjthlc 
and can do much harm. Both c.s an Englishman and a journalist I am ashamed of 
it. If tliere is any truih in the suggestion that any British or American journalist is 
not interested in the views of Mr. Gandhi at this time, it has a reflection on British 
and American journalism and noton Mr. Gandhi. 

Now, we may ask :—“Who is the correspondent in India of 'Orcal Britain (ni I 
the When did he go to Delhi, or .Tuhii or Panchgani, to observe tiu; 

reluctance of the newspapcrnicn to see Mr. Gandhi and his frustrated eagerness lo 
see them ? What is the prei ise nature of support given by the Britisli Ministry of 
Information to this journal ? Why is it being ‘fathered’ in the Ear East ? These 
questions demand an answer.” 

British Rejection of Offer 

Gandhiji Pained and Amazed 

Mahatma Qandhi, in an interview to the Press at Panchgani on the 30th. July 
on the House of Commons debate, with particular refereiu'e to the consensus of 
opinion exfiressed in the Commons that tlio economic development of India was of 
greater importance than the solution of the political deadlock, said : 

“T have noticed this. It has caused me pain as also amazement that the represen¬ 
tatives of the British nation, who have a long and distinguished record of heroic 
tight for political freedom, should divorce the economic develo]>nieut of India from 
political subjection and give the former jtrefercuce over the latter. To me it looks 
like putting the cart before the horse, and 1 have not yet seen any ihorse perform¬ 
ing the trick of pushing the cart with its nose. It was, therefore, a pleasure to 
find two noted induHtrialiftts, Mr. J. 11. 1). Tata and Sir PTomi Modi, summarily 
rejecting the idea i)iit forth in the House of Commons and holding out, I sup]jose 
fioiii bitter experience, that the economic development of India was dependent upon 
tl»e solution of the political deadlock, in other words a proper National Governnient 
functioning at the Centre. 1 suiipose they had in mind the gigantic concessions that 
have been made during recent years to British monopolists. They must have had 
in mind also the strangling of Indian enterprise. What can be, therefore, happi'u 
without a National Governnont is not the economic development of India, but 
its exploitation and degradaiion. 

‘‘Members of the House of Commons, not knowing the realities in India, may 
idiiloHophise and talk of the imandiato importance of economic development. I 
wish they can see \vi:at is going on to-day in India. I have a shadow of doubt in 
my raind that the Bengal hmiiiie, as also faroines in other j arts of India, were 
man-made and not God-madc. I need not impugn the honesty of the rulers who 
have been sent out to India from Britain. 

“Quit India” Resolution no Hasty Chy 

“I hold that in spite ot all the honesty that the British rulers can siimmon 
to their assistance, it is impossible for them to get behind the Indian skin and 
know the real disease. 'I'he consensus of opinion in the House of Commons, 
therefore, is for me a terrible pointer. It confirms me, in my opinion, that the 
|Quit India’ resolution was no hasty cry, conceived in anger. To put the same 
in parliamentary language, it demands that India must be now governed by 
Indians chosen by her own people—not a coterie but the whole mass of people 
without distinction of race, creed or colour. It is unfortunate that the House 
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of Commons has oik*c more mi-'Rorl ihn opi>ortiinity of oiakinu; the issue beween 
the Allied powers and t.hc Axis ]>o^\ors a real ismo of Democra'*y versus 
Autocracy, or the exiiloitntiou of or nations hy a clasa or a nation armed 

to the teeth. My oilier ])rertcnrcd ibat issue in the cliMrest possible language 

that I could command. It was presented on behalf of all tins exploited nations 
and races of the earth. It is a great pity that the Ijords and the Commons 

have turned down my offer. The A Mies will have their victory, but the cxploiteil 

races will not feel the glow of it. They will know tliat the seeds of another 
and deadlier war will be sown by that v:’ry vi<*i()r. I ask mystli the question, 

‘’Must rivers of blood How for such an enipiy victory?’ 

Suits Amkuy’s Convk:nJi:nc:e ro Huusii Abide Offer 

“Mr. Amery knows better, but it is convmiient f( r him to brush aside my 
offer by saying that the formula is not even the stalling point,” said Mahatni i 
Gandhi in an inter\ iew to the repreHcntative of the Nnrs Cln-oiiicU^ London, in 
reply to Mr. Amery’s statenouit that Giindhiji’s fHiuiila is “not even th : 
starting point.’’ 

Gandhiji added : “Had it not ))een tlie Blni iing !> 'int, there would not liavc 
been all the diseusHion about my tornuila that lias tak Ji pi wee in the press.” 

Asked if be sinir-'d the fcGin;.! iiial the Ibiiisji «Piv\ i n meni is ])hinning 1o 
by-pass the ])olitical proble.rn by {odu'^ing pui li- uitiiilion on econoini • 

iHHiies. Gatulhiji said: “Imagine ib.e economic rc-:t nerali.m of England if bIi.- 

is politically subjected to an extraiie>U' power. I c!.i; un.Prstand ilic rutlihs'i 
exploitation of the economic rtsoiiiiu’^- •<; Imiia hy a ])i5VMr that has held her in 
bondage for over IpU years, but veil 'lof lie e'Om nne, ]'ros]>('rity for India. 

It will spell economic dojeeiion ami iKilirnml <h!.radatii‘r. 1 am amazed that Uriiisb 
Btatefimen who happen to he ruling Jnditi to-day an; not saiislicd with the imie 
e jection of a plan conceived in all lionn iy hut ihst. tb<y stniuld even suggoBt th- t 
the political queation should bo ehelvid during the war and llmt attention shouKl 
be concentrated on India’s eeoriomic salvution.” 

Gandhi Rep/Iies to Criticc 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an inhivicvv, at Rombay on the ’ nd. August replied i,; 
a number of qucHlitiiH put by a correspondeiit of the J.ondoii iutily Marker, 

The first qnestitm be a^ked wkf : ‘‘You ju-omise all aid to ibo Allit d war effoi t. 
How concretely will the cbaracier uiuJ <{u»mijy ul llu var iffoit in India and oiin i 
countries be changed ihiough the et.tnidibi imnt of a National (Government in 
India ?” 

Mahalma Gandhi rei>lird tliat the question Kquiiect a detailed answir, v.lierea.- 
the basis of his offer was to give a moral weight to tlu' Allied cauhc. 'Jhis tic 
cause lacked at iiresent. 

Asked to ex])lai]) what he meant by ‘j.dding’^ mural v.i ight’ to the Allied cause, 
Mahatma Gandhi said: “dhe Ailiis arc ti'-day iiuiking" hniNo (hclaralions about 
democracy and liberty which to me. or, to juit it plainly, to the exploited nations, 
mean nothing. Mere (leclaratioiib jncUhing to ihe ear can gi\e no Batisfaetion to tlm 
sufferers. By the ‘ex})loilcd nations' J iman the AsiaticH and Atricans. If the Alliis 
are fighting for the democracy, ihcii uemociacy should include all the exploitid 
races of the earth. Facts, as I sec tlunu, ).rovo the oontiaiy. Almost all, if not 
all, jiarties agree that India w'as never so mucli undtr foreign domination as it is 
to day. 

]F India’s Demand is Accei'tej) 

“A clear acceptance of the Indian dimand for lud(*pendencc and consequent 
establishment of a national responsihle Goveiiuuent subject to the limitatioiiR I liaM^ 
mentioned, would immediately change the cheiacier of the Allitd cause. It will ho 
immediately differentiated from the cmipc of the Axis Rowers, if the latter’s figlit 
can be described aw a cause. 

Question: “What material gain will accrue to the Allies from the reengnition 
of India as an Independent country, sulrject lo the proviso acce|>ted by you ?” 

Reply; “1 must refuse to descend from the platform 1 occupy. Surely, if the 
character of the Allied cuime is to be rndicully altered, as 1 claim it must be by 
the acceptance of my offer, all else must follow as a matter of course. But whetlu r 
it does or not, I want the acceptance of my offer to be on the unadulterated moral 
basis. It should be enough for the AlRee to havi> the guprautce that their military 
operations will not, in any way, be adversely affcetecl by India being counted as aii 
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independent nation, not merely in word but in fact. I hold that the efiect of the 
declaration of Indians Independence, accompanied by eimultaneous sincere action, 
should by itself take the wind out of the sails of the Axis Powers. And I should 
be surprised if they do not capitulate almost immediately on the declaration. 

‘‘Suppose England was under foreign rule to-day under India, and the ruling 
power was engaged in wai with some other nations and involved England willy- 
nilly in that war: suppose further, that the foreign power suddenly declared England 
independent without the later having put up an armed fight for freedom, would not 
every Englishman enthusiastically support the erstwhile foreign ruler, now turned 
a friendly power ? You can now understand what will happen to India if, when 
Britain is in eight of victory, she were to declare the independence of India. 

“Having said all this to elucidate my answer. I wish to suggest that my offer 
furnisheH a basis for honourable negotiation and release of members of the Congr ss 
Working Committee. A discussion of details and filling in the gaps, deliberately 
left in my offer, must follow a matter of course. 

“Quit India*’ Resolution 

The correspondent then told him that the Tory Press in Britain confuses the 
people by stating that “Gandhi still adheres to the ‘Quit India’ resolution.” They 
exploit the fact that the British people are unaware of the burning anti-Fascist and 
patriotic content of the resolution. The correspondent asked him to clarify his 
statement that the resolution was innocuous. 

Mahatma Gandhi replied: “The whole of the resolution is a noble document. 
The ‘Quit India’ slogan is an innocuous and natural cry. The sting was in the 
sanction clause of the resolution, authorising me to offer mass civil disobedience in 
the event of the rejection of the ^lational Demand. As I have said, my authority 
has lapsed and even if it has not, 1 cannot organise mass civil disobedience at the 
present moment. 

“Therefore the resolution should be read without the sanction clause, and I 
challenge anybody to take exception to a single word in that resolution. ‘Quit India’ 
read together with the Congress offer, that the Allied operations on the Indian soil 
might continue, means nothing more and nothing less than that British rule should 
end in its entirety, even while the war is going on—if the war is merely for the 
deliverance of the exploited nations of the earth.” 

The correspondent next reminded him of his statement that the Cripps offer 
contemplated almost ])erpetual vivisection of India and asked him what it meant. 
Mahatma Gandhi smiled and said: “Surely, it can mean only one thing: the Cripps 
offer divided India into Princely India and Democratic India. Is not that 
vivisection ?” 

Protection of Minorities 

The correspondent told him that a lot of propaganda was being made in reaction¬ 
ary circles in England, particularly by the Tory Press to the effect that if Gandhiji’s 
demand was granted, the minorities would suffer. 

Mahatma Gandhi replied: “That is a function belonging to the Eajaji formula. 
I can only say that the lormiila contemplates the fullest protection to the smallest 
minority. If there are any gaps left in it, they will bo fflled in at the time of 
mutual discussion that must precede a final settlement” 

Prof. Cantlin’s Suggestion 

The suggestion that the issue of political sovereignty and Independence in 
India should be separated from the issue of military security is made by Professor 
George Cantlin, a writer and philosopher, in a letter to the News Chronicle^ 
London on the 2nd. August. He says: “The plan so successfully adopted in Egypt 
should be reproduced in India. In Egypt, as in India, there were acute communal 
differences. The Congress has certainly never shown itself more hostile to Britain 
than tbe Wafd did at one stage or the negotiations less promising. But a new 
policy was inaugurated and it was so successful that the recent North African 
campaign was able to achieve its goal precisely because of it. That Egyptian 
policy was what it is now popular to call ‘functional distinction'—an issue of 
political sovereignty and independence as aeparated from the issue of military 
Becurity in which the British Commonwealth then, as the United Nations in India 
now, had a vital interest.” 

Labour M. P. on Need For Settlement 

Mr. Philip Price, M. P. who is an impQ^ti^n^ member of the Labour Party’s 
23 
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Empire Committee, intorviewed at London on the 2ad. Aui^nat said that a political 
settlement was nreossary, but even “if a political s.'Ltlemeiit comes, an economic 
Bottlement will l>o dilHvuilt I)ecau9e the Congress and the Muslim League, as at 
present run, will not get down to this question.” 

lieferring to Mr. Amery’s speech in the Commons, Mr. Price said it was “better 
than those he had heard tor long time” though he was sorry Mr. Aincry did not 
deal with the question ot land and rural indebtedness. 

Mr, Price admitted that the release of imprisoned leaders “would certainly help 
to clear the air” but he denied the right of Gandliiji to “speak for all India.” He 
agreed with Gandhiji’s rcjeciing a division of India and Impctl -Mr. Jinnah’s 
Pakistan was “only a bargaining counter”. On the banis of his four years* 
experience in Russia as the Manchester Guardian correspondent, Mr. Price 
suggested the “Kiissian model of autonomous States as the id"a of India. 

Discussing the forthcoming Jiiinah-Gandld meeting, Mr. Price expressed the 
belief that a “big Hindii-Muslim capitalist combination myy agree together to 
exi)luit the workers and peasants of India.” 

Regarding Mr. Clement Davies’ proposals for settlejnent, ]\Ir. Price thought 
them “worth exploring”, especially the inclusion of India under the tSouth-East Asia 
Command and also welcomed anything making for India’s participation in the 
United Nations* war effort “with equal prestige.” 

In contrast to Mr. Price, Mr. Sorensen M. P. considered Mr. Ameiy’s speech 
as having dismally failed to seize the opportunity presented.” 

BiiiTisn Airmen’s Appeal To Go\”r. 

An appeal to His Majesty's Government to end the !»te' 3 ont politit^al deadlock in 
India was made by members of the Royal Air Force at Ijondon on the 2nd. August. 

“We cannot but deplore the ignoring of Mr. Candhiji’s recent iiroposal for 
a National Government in India which could mobilise India’s millions for real war 
eflbrt along with the other United Nations.” The above extract from a letter to the 
Laihj Worker signed by forty-one members of the Loyal Air Force shows how 
strong is the feeling in the forcce at the continued deadlock in India, 

‘''flio spec-tre of famine is again beginning to haunt the iniich-tricd ])Pople of 
India,” the letter goes on. “because of this we in the armod forces regard the failure 
to establish representative government in India as a grave handicap to the over¬ 
throw of Japanese fascism.” 

Gandhiji To Perform ‘Symbolic Act’ On August 9 

Mali of ma Gandhi issued the following statcniput to the press from Sewagrara 
on the Bth. August ill connection with the forthcoming 9th of August:—“Many 
Congressmen ask me how to celebrate the forth-.oming 9i.h of August. 'Jha't 
date waH a turning point in India’s fight for freedom. I had intended to spend 
0th August 1942 in peaceful introspection and to inaugurate uegotiations for a 
settlement. But the Government or fate had decided otherwise. The Government 
went mad, so did some people. Sabotage and the like were resorted to and many 
things were done in the Congress name or in my uaine. I am aware that I do not 
represent the Congress mind always. Many Congressmen lejiudiatc niy non¬ 
violence. 'i’bo Working Committee is the only hotly which can legitimately and 
truly represent the Congress. 

“As an old servant of the country, however, I can advise and CongrcBsmcn are 
at liberty to treat my advice as instructions. I have already snid that mass civil 
disobedience cannot be offered now but mass civil disobedience is one thing and 
individind atudon in the sense of self-respect and liberty is wholly anolJier. it is a 
universal duty for all time, the discharge of which requires no sanction save that of 
one’s own conscience. 

“In a previous note I have pointed out when and where the duty arises. But 
the forthcoming 9th is a special occasion. 'J'here has arisen miicdi misunderstanding 
about (Congress purpose and mine. 1 must avoid all avoidahl^ risks. I'lierefore, in 
all places txcei>t in Bombay ray advice is not to disrcguid H])ccial police ])rohibitions 
for that day. For Bombay 1 have already given advice through tlie Mayor of 
Bombay, i need not reiterate the advice bore. 1 have selected Bombay as the most 
suitable place for the simple reason that it is most easily accrssible to me and is 
the place where the diistoric meeting of August 1942 was held. Whatever it is to 
be, it will be a symbolic act. Curiosity is natural and pardonabblo, but I plead 
for restraint. The self-imposed curb will be good for the country. My work will 
be finished if I succeed iii carrying convictiou to the human family that every man 
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or woman, however weak in body, is the Ruerdian of his or her self-respect snd 
liberty. This defence avails thoujeh the whole world may be aj^ainst the individual 
resister. I have BU^'p;rBted the present symbolic procedure to see whether those 
who organise the d( luonstration have co-operation from the local public. Freedom 
of 400 miilion people throu^^h imrcly non-violent efibrt is not to be gained without 
learning the virliio of iron (liscipline not imiiosed from without but sprung natu¬ 
rally from within. Without the requisite discipline non-violence can only be a 
veneer. . . . 

•*Tho second thing that I should like done on the forthcoming 0th August is 
for those who have gone underground to discover themselves. They can do so by 
informing the authorities of their movements and whereabouts or by simply and 
naturally doing their woik in the open without any attempt to evade or elude the 
police. To go underground is to elude the police. 'Ihercfore real discovery is ^ to 
discover oneself to the parry eluded. Nothing should be done unless the conviction 
has gone homo that a parti'-nlar action is essential for the ^^-ousc. In the absence 
of such a conviftioii those wlio see this note may ignore it and should follow what 
they consider best for the country. What everyone should do on the 9th whether 
they have conviction as to nor*-violence or not or whether they are Congress men 
or not is to carry out on tlie 9r.h the whole or any part of the fourteen-fold pro¬ 
gramme reiterated in my recent note, jnst for example, everyone should spin. 
Communities should tind ways of giving expression to mutual understanding and 
brotherhood. Hindus and iVnislims may organise joint programmes of prayers. God 
may bless the Qaid-c-Azam and me with wisdom to reach a common understanding 
in the interest of India, Hindus should visit Harijans and render them the service 
they may need. U’lio spirit of service and helplulness should pervade the atmos¬ 
phere everywhere. 1 have experienced friendliness from Englishmen and Americans 
wherever 1 have met them, whether officials or laymen. 1 invite their co-operation 
especially on the 9th. Let them realise that the August resoUitioii was not 
conceived in hatred. It was an unvarnished statement of the natural right of 
the people of this land. To those who share my faith I would advise fasting 
and prayers on the auspicious day. This must not be a mechanical act. It must 
be done without ostentation for self-piirincation and penance. Its uplifting power 
is capable of being tested by every individual for himself. If the demonstration 
is carried out in the p])irit in which I have conceived it, 1 have no doubt that will 
lead to an early end of the misery of the masses.” 

Congress—League Settlement 

“Sikh Friends are Unnecessarily Perturbed” 

“I would urge critics not to mind my inconsistencies, so-called or real. Let 
them examine the question on merits and bless the effort if they can,” observed 
Gandhiji in an exclusive interview to the ^'United Press'* special representative 
on the 8th. August when the latter sought clarification on bis statement issued from 
ranchgani wherein he stated ‘All my recent declarations are quite consistent with 
all my previous declarations on the communal problem.^ 

iffic special reprcsenfnlive quoted Gandbiji’s writings from *BartJa?i' from 
1940 to 1942 wherein Gandhiji cr/tieised the partition of India as a sin and unpatent 
truth etc., and asked if those declarations were consistent with his support to Idr. 
Kajagopalaehari’s formula which envisages partition of India. 

Gandhiji said : “'J’hough I would avoid answering all questions on the subject 
before the forthcoming meeting between the Quaid-i-Azam and me, I must not 
postpone answering yours. 1 know my present attitude has puzzled and pained 
many people. .1 have not revised the opinion quoted by you. At the same time 
that 1 made the state merit you refer to, J was also party to the self-determination 
resolution of the A-1. 0. 0. 1 hold that Hajaji’s formula gives effect to that reso- 
hilion. I would however urge critics not to mind my inconsisteneies so-called or 
real. Let them examine the question on merits and bless the effort if they can.” 

Answering another question whether in the event of failure of the Gandhi- 
Jinnah talks he would withdraw his support to Kainji’s formula or would the 
formula stand, Gandhiji said. “I do not believe in dying before my death. I do 
not a|iproach the forthcoming visit with the expectation of failure. I always hope 
for the best and prei are for the worst. I would therefore ask you not to anticipate 
failure. Ask me when failure stares you and me in the face.” 

Keferring to the apprehension ot the Sikhs expressed in the recent All-Parties 
Sikh Conference that Gandhiji would make further surrender to the Muslim League, 
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Gandhiji said : “My Sikh frienda are unneceBSarily perturbed. I cau settle nothing 
for anybody but myself. The Congress resolution is a sacred trust and I have no 
doubt that it will be discharged fully. Brave people are never frightened by bogeys. 
Let the Sikh friends examine the proposal on merits. And if they find an evident 
flaw in it I shall correct it and so I am sure will the Quaid-i-Azam if he is satisfied 
that there is flaw.” 


Gandhi’s Reply to Bengal Deputation 

The group of Bengal Congressmen led by Mr. Kiron Sankar Roy, leader of the 
Bengal Assembly Congress Party, discussed with Gandhiji at Wardha on the 11th. Au¬ 
gust Rajaji’s formula for communal settlement and explained to him how people in 
Bengal viewed the formula. There was a frank exchange of views and the Bengal 
leaders were relieved that they had been able to af^prise Gandhiji of the real feeling 
in Bengal over the formula and that Gandhiji would bear in mind the position of 
Bengal in his talks with Mr. Jinnah. 

The application of the formula to Bengal on district-wide basis, it appears, 
would have the result of cutting up the province into two areas, one of which will 
comprise three-fourths of Bengal with a total population of 50 millions, Muslims 
forming about 70 per cent. Economically this area Is rich and the t»opiilation of 
Hindus in this area will be considerably more than even the total population of 
Hindu Bengal that would be left behind. Economic considerations would nece¬ 
ssitate the tacking of Hindu Bengal to neighbouring provinces like Orissa and 
Bihar, and if the formula is to be given effect to, it is pointed out that the process 
of dismemberment of Bengal would be complete. Bengal leaders are emphatic that 
it would be very diflicuU for the people of Bengal who had struggled with good 
results against the Ourzoniau partition three decades ago, to yield to any kind of 
partition now or in the future as Bengal, situated as at present, is culturally and 
linguistically one single homogeneous unit, perhaps the largest in India. It is, 
however, aflirmed that Bengal accepted the principle of self-determination, but it 
should be applied on the linguistic and cultural basis as embodied in the Congress 
resolution. 

The main criticism against Rajaji’s formula is based on sentiment and the 
reply may be that sentimental grounds can be advanced by both sides and Muslims 
may tqually well insist that their sentiment demands separate existence. If the 
establishment of a State based on violence is to be ruled out, it is asked, and if 
foreign rule is to be ended, what is the alternative before the country ? It is 
pointed out that critics of the formula have not yet suggested any alternative 
means of advancing the cause of Indian independence. There is the other criticism 
that even if Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah came to an agreement, there is nothing to 
indicate that the British Government is in any mood to transfer power. No one 
in Congress circles here is under any illusion that the moment Gandhiji and Mr, 
Jinnah produce au agreed demand, independence will be ushered in. 

Gandhiji told a number of his interviewers that they may assume that inde¬ 
pendence would not come within his life-time. If Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah came 
to an agreement on the communal question, it is believed that it will have remo¬ 
ved the greatest obstacle in the way of Indian freedom and if other and new 
obstacles are raised by the power-that be, they will have to be dealt with by 
them. 

League and Independence ibsue 

The position that clearly emerges from the talks which many leaders has with 
Gandhiji in recent weeks is that Independence will be a necessary preliminary to 
the application of the right of self-deiermination. It is essential that the League 
must flrst agree to throw in its lot with the Congress in demanding the transfer of 
power from Britain and there should be active co-operation, not merely silent sym¬ 
pathy. The right of self-determination may be conceded but details must neces¬ 
sarily await the achievement of Independence. If the coming Bombay talks produce 
good results on these preliminary points, one may expect a conference of all in- 
tersts affected by the concession of the right of self-determination to be convened 
for considering details. All details such as the protection to be afforded to the 
minorities and the structure of the machinery for the administration of common 
subjects will await the conclusion of the Bombay talks and the achievement of 
Independence. 

It was understood that Gandhiji informed Bengal Congress leaders that 
they were at liberty to express their opinion on the merits of Rajeji’s formula. 
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Mr. K. S. Roy on Talks with Gandhijl 

Mr. Kiron Sankar Roy, the Bengal CongrcpB leader, iepued a Btatement 
on the interview that be and aix other jiromineut CongreeBinen from Bengal had 
with Mahatma Gandhi recently on the Kajagopalachari Foimiila at Sewagram. 
“We submitted to Mahatmnji that, this being a matter which concerned Bengal 
vitally, nothing ahould have been done and nothing should be done in future without 
consulting the Provinces concerned. We arc glad to state that Mahatmaji has 
agreed not to make anything final without consulting the Provinces concerned.” 

Mr. Roy adds : "We also pointed out to him that, in view of his blessing 
given to Ivajaji’s scheme, it was ditllcult for the public in general and Congressmen 
in particular to judge the scheme on its merit. We have not the slightest doubt 
that, if there had not been this blessing of Mahatmaji, the scheme would have 
been summarily rejected by the nation. But to-day any adverse criticism of it may 
bo interpreted as want of confidence in Mahatmaji. As no Congressman would 
like to be misunderstood in that fashion, he hcsitutes to discuss the scheme freely 
and frankly or even to express his honest opinion to Gandhiji himself. Gandhiji 
said that honest, hona fide criticism does not embarrass him, but helps him in 
guiding the country to its proper goal, lie expressed himself very strongly on the 
subject and further said that Congressmen would be failing in their duty if they 
did not express their views freely and fearlessly even though his name was asso¬ 
ciated with it. We therefore hope that no Congressman will hesitate to express 
his honest opinion to Mahatmaji.” 

Of the C. K. formula itself, Mr. Bo//says that it means, fnfer alia, the partition 
of Bengal into Hindu Bengal and Muslim Bengal, the former being a part of Eastern 
Pakistan and the latter a part of Hindustan. It involves the admission of the two- 
nation theory, and also goes against the Congress resolution inasmuch as it envi¬ 
sages the formation of units on religious and communal basis. 

Viceroy Rejects Gandhi’s Offer 

No National Govt During War 

Mahalwn Gandhi in a letter to the Viceroy said that he was prepared 
to advise the Congress Working Committee to declare that in view of the changed 
conditions mass civil disobedience, envisaged by the resolution of 1942, could not 
be offered and that full co-operation in the war eftort should be given by the Con¬ 
gress, if a declaration of immediate Indian independence was made and a National 
Government responsible to the Central Legislature was formed. 

The Viceroy in his reply rejected this offer and observed that it was impos¬ 
sible during the period of hostilities to bring about any change in the constitution 
by which means alone a National Government, such as Gandhiji suggested, could 
be made responsible to the Central Assembly. He added that until the war was 
over, responsibility for defence and military operations could not be divided from 
the other responsibilities of Government and until hostilities ceased and the new 
constitution was in operation, Ilis Majesty's Government and the Governor-General 
must retain their responsibility over the entire field. 

The Viceroy also referred to the conditions, the fulfilment of which was neces¬ 
sary for the bestowal of freedom on India after the war. The object of these 
conditions, he said, was to ensure the fulfilment of the duty of His Majesty's Gov¬ 
ernment to safeguard the interests of the racial and religious minorities and of the 
depressed classes and their treaty obligations to the Indian States. 

The following correspondence passed between H.E. the. Viceroy and Mr, Gandhi:_ 

Mahatmajifl Letter—-Dilkusha, Panchgani, 15th July, 1944 

Dear friend, 

You have no doubt seen the authentic copies, now published in the Indian 
press, of the statements given by me to Mr. Geldcr of the "News Chronicle.” As 
I have said to the press, they were meant primarily to be shown to you. But Mr 
Geider, no doubt with the best of motives, gave the interview premature publicity* 

I am sorry. The publication will nevertheless be a blessing in disguise if thn 
intf vview enables you to grant at least one of my requests contained in mv letter 
ITth June, 1944. 

I am, yours etc. (Sd.) M. K. Gandhi. 

His Excellency the Viceroy. 

Viceroy's Camp. 
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Viceroy’s Reply—Now Delhi. 22nd July, 1944 

Dear Mr. Gaudlii. 

'Jhfiiik you for your Irtler of 15th July. I have seen the stalementB yon made 
to Mr. (it’Idtr, and your subuqueiit explanation of them. 1 do not think 1 can 
uBefulIy comment at preseiit, except to repeat what I said in my laat letter that if 
you will Bubmit to me a definite and conetructive policy 1 Bhall be ^lad to consider 
it. 

Yours sincerely, (Sd.) Wavell. 

Gandhi’s Second Letter 

As at Ashram Sevagram, Camp Panchgani 27th July, 1944. 

Dear friend, 

I must admit my diaup»pointment over your letter of the 22nd instant. But I 
am used to work in the face of dipappoinlmcnl. Here is my concrete propoBala. 

1 am prepared to advise the Working CommitUc to declare that in view of 
changed conditions mass civil disobedience envisaged by the resoluiion of August 
1942 cannot be offered and that full co-operation in the war eflbrt should be given 
by the CongnsB, if a declaration of immediate Indian indej endence is made and a 
National Government rppjioiiHiblc to the Central Assembly be foinud suiqcet 
to the proviso that during the pendency of the war the military oi^eraiions sliould 
continue as at. present but without involving any financial burden on India. If there 
is a desire on the ]'art of the British Govoinmcnt lor a settlement, liiendiy talks 
Bhould take the ])iace of corrcspc/iidcnce. But 1 am in your hands. I sliall continue 
to kiJO(rk so long as tlierc is the least hope of an honourable settlement. 

After the foregoing was written I saw Lord Munster's sj>ee(4i in ilic House of 
Lords. The summary given by him in the House of Lords faiily rcpieseuts my 
proposal. This summary may Bervo as a haeiB for mutual friendly discuBsidi. 

Yours Sincerly, (Sd) M. K. Gandlii 

Viceroy’s Reply—New Delhi—15th. August 1944 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

Thank you for your letter of 27th July. Your proposals are il) that you 
Bhoiikl undertake to advise the Working Committee (a) “that in view of chairgecl 
conditions ninss civil disobedience envisaged by the resolution of August B)42 
cannot be offered and \h) “that full co-operation in the war eflort should i»e given 
by the Cougriss” ]>rovided (ii) that Hie Majesty’s Government (a) declare imme¬ 
diate Indian independence and (b) form a “National Government" responsible to 
the Central Assembly “subject to the proviso that during the pendency of the war 
the military operations should continue as at preeent but without involving any 
financia) burden on India.” 

2. Ilis Majesty’s Government remain most anxious that a settlement of the 
Indian })ioblcm should be reached. But pro]»OHals siicn as those put forward by 
you are quite unnccp})tablc to His Majesiy’a Government, as a basis for discussion 
and you must realise this if you have read Mr. Amery’s statement in the House of 
Commons on July 2Sth last. 4hey arj, :..d.cd, very similar to the proposals made 
by Moulana Abul Kalam Aznd to Bir Stafford Giipps in A]'ril 1942 and His Majesty's 
Government’s reasons for rejecting them are same as they wire then. 

3. Without recapitulating all these reasons in detail, I should remind you 
that His Majesty’s Government at that time made it clear (a) that their offer of 
unqualified freedom after the cessation of the hostilities was made conditional upon 
the framing of a constitution agreed by the main elements of India's national life 
and the negotiation of the necessary treaty arrangements with His Majesty’s 
Government, (b) that it is imposBible during the period of hostilities to bring about 
any change in the constitution by whuli means alone a “national Government’’ 
Buch as you BuggeBt, could be made respoiibible to the Central Assembly. 

The object of these conditions was to enanre the fulfilment of their duty to 
safeguard the intcreslB of the racial and religious minorities and of the deprefised 
claBses and their treaty obligations to the Indian Btates. 

4. It was u)On the aliove conditions that His Majesty’s Government 
invited Indian leaders to take post in an interim Government which 
would operate under tl^e existing constitution. I must make it quite clear that until 
the war is over, responeibility for defence and military operations cannot be 
divided from the other responsibilieB of government and that until hofitilities ccaBes 
and the new constitution is in operation, Hie Majesty’s Government and the 
Govern or-General xnuBt retain their respODsibility over the entire field. Bo far as 
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tho question of India’s share of the cost of the war is concerned this is essentially 
a matter for settlement between His Majesty’s Government on the one band and 
the Government of India on the other hand and the existinj^ financial arrangements 

can only be re-opened at tho instance of one or the other. 

It is clear in these ciivumstances that no purpose would be served by 
discussion on the basis which you suggest. If, however, the leaders of the Hindus, 
the MuslirnH and tho important minorities were willing to co operate in a transition¬ 
al governnieut established and working within tho present constitution, I believe 
good progress might be made. For such a transitional government to succeed 
there must, before it is formed, bo agreement in principle between Hindus and 

Muslims all important elements as to the method by which the now constitution 

should be framed. Tho agreement is a matter for Indians themselves. Until the 
IiidiHu leaders heivc come closer together than they are now, 1 doubt if I myself 
can do anyihing to help. Let me remind you loo that minority problems are not 
easy. 'Ihey arc real and can bo solved only by mutual comi>romiso and tolerance. 

C). The i)eriod after the termination of hostilities for which the transidonal 
governnKwit would last would depend on the speed with wdiicdi the new constitution 
should be framed. I see no reason why preliminary work on that constitution 
shoidd not begin as soon as tho Indian leaders are prepared to co-operate to that end. 
If they can arrive at a genuine agreement as to the method of framing the 
constitnt’On. no unnecessary time need be spent after the war in reaching final 
concluBions and in agreeing to treaty arrangements with His Majesty’s Government 
There again the i)rimary responsibility rests on the Indian loaders. 

Yours sincerely 

(Sd.) Wavell. 


British Govt, not to part with Power 

Interviewed by the “Associated Press” on the Viceroy’s reply Mahatma Gandhi said 
'Ui the ISih August:—“The published correspondence shows iliat 1 left no stone untur¬ 
ned to confirm to the Viceregal requirements. The final Government reply is positive 
proof that the British Government have no intention of winning ])ublic support. 
I do not confine myself to the Congress, since its main demand has been backed by 
almost all fxditieal parlies. So far as tho technical w’inning of the war is concerned, 
they have evidently no need for such support, Moral support they seem to despise. 
Boiled down, the Viceroy’s proposition means that unless all tho main parties agree 
as to the constituiioii of the future, and there is agreement between the British 
Government and the main parties, there is to be no change in the constitutional 
position, and tho Government of India, as at present, is to be carried on. 
The names of parties given in the Government reply are illustrative oidy. 1 have 
no doubt that on due occasions more will be exhibited as from a conjurer’s bag and 
who knows how and when the hxH,ish Government will agree to surrender control. It 
is as clear as crystal that the British Government do not propose to give up the 
power they possess over the 400 millions, unless the later develoj I's strength enough 
to wrest it from them. J shall never lose hope that India will do so by purely 
moral means. 

“The problem of food meanwhile remains unsolved. Only a National Govern¬ 
ment, envisaged by mo, can provide a genuine solution. Any othtr will be a mirage. 
It is most unfortunate that at the critical juncture the Quid-i-Azam has fallen ill 
and under medical advise cannot see me till ho is free from his illness. A T>roper 
heart ngreement between us can induce a revision of the firm refusal of the British 
Government us conveyed through His Excellency’s letter. Let us all pray that the 
(^)aid-i-Azam may b(3 soon restored enough to see me and that God may bo domi¬ 
nate our hearts as to lead us to a right solution. 

1 would like to assuie all parties to be affected by our solution that 
we will not come to any terms which will compromise or ignore a singlcj 
interest. The Rajuji formula is capable of being amended. If it is found to 
contain Huts as many as Hindu and Sikh friends have suggested it does, 
DO solution is likely to last iiulcBs, on the face of it, it is right and is accept¬ 
able to the i->eop!e of India as a whole.” 



All India Spinners* Association 

Gandhiji^s Appeal 

The following; is a of Mahatma GaudhVa speeches at the meetings 
of the All-Iiidia Spinners’ Association held at Sevagrara in September 1944: 

Mahatma Gandhi said he had learnt something of what the country had gone 
through during the last two years. Kvents of an age seemed to have been crowded 
in those two years. When tlie whole country was ])assing through untold suffering, 
the Charkha Sangh could not escape unscathed. They could not shirk their duty 
for fear of Government repression. jSrich fi thing would have surprised him _ and 
pained him deeply. He had deliberately kei)t the Charkha Sangh a non-political 
organisation and had hoped that, whatever huppened in the country, the Charkha 
Bangh would not be affected by it. But his hopes had been falsified, Charkha 
Sangh had come in for a heavy hand from the (.lovernment. 

The Charkha Sangh was born of the deci> conviction that, if India was to live 
aa anon-violent State, it (;ould do so only through the spinning wheel and all it 
meant. If India could win independence througa non-violence, i.e., through the 
spinning wheel, it would augur good for the whole world. But he could not make 
India believe in Charkha as a means for independence by iust talking about it 
Therefore, in order to give his ideas a practical garb, he had established tl 
Charkha Sangh. Through the Sangh he had hoped to carry the message of t' 
spinning wheel to every village and every homo and thus demonstrate to the wo; 
how the Charkha could become the basis of a non-violent society. But in view 
the happenings of the last two years, he could not help feeling that the Charkha 
Sangh had fallen short of that object. 

All these things had made him think intensely as to why the Sangh had failed 
and what changes it should undergo in order to make a new beginning and attain 
its ideal in the quickest time possible. If it had penetrated every home in the 
7t0,000 villages of India who could crush it. q'he Government could not imprisou 
forty crores of men and women, nor could it shout down all of them. 

Had the Sangh succeeded as it ought to have in realising its object, that by 
itself would have brought us Swaraj. If the Sangh had succeeded in its mission, 
it would have generated the requisite non-violent strength and guided the popular 
enthusiasm in the right channel. Instead of despair and frustration there would have 
been a new hope in every Indian heart. 

Mahatma Gandhi said he had presented the Congress with the message of the 
Charkha years ago. The Congress took it up but half-heartedly. Congressmen 
perhaps felt that they needed his services, and so they Ti'»t up with the spinning 
wheel as one of his fads. They mechanically repeated ihe formula that {Swaraj hung 
on the spinner’s thread. If the Chaika ^^angh had succeeded in demonstiating the 
power of the wheel, it would have enabled them to have a living faith in non¬ 
violence. Congressmen would have sought the help and guidance of the Sangh in 
order to carry the message of the Congress to the villagers. Instead he had been 
faced with the painful spectacle of the Sangh looking up to the Congress for help. 
He had told them often enough that they should forget politics and concentrate 
on the wheel with all its implications. 'Jhat and that alone, ho considered, to be 
true politics, Satvic politics. Every village that assimilated the message of the 
wheel would begin to feel the glow of t ,dependence. Other village industries 
would automatically follow in ihe wake oi the wheel and so would basic education 
and serve as a means of quickening tbo intelligence of the villagers. The whole 
conception of the Basic Education »Schcme was the utilisation of all the bodily 
faculties in order to quicken the intelligence. All his latest discoveries, e.g., the 
discovery of village industries, basic education, etc,, had come to him through the 
contemplation of the spinning wheel. To him the wheel represented a philosophy 
of life, a living symbol of Ahimsa. It meant the creation of a society based on 
non-violence, free from exploitation of any kind. If they could succeed in bringing 
that awakening to the 700,000 villages, it would mean Independence for the whole 
of India. To-day the so-called Gandbites were charp;ed with being wooden, dull 
and ignorant as a rule. He bad been told that Gandhism could not stand before 
Communism and similar pbilosophirs that bad captured the imagination of the 
West. In fact Gandhism has become a term of reproach. But the very term 
Gandhism was a misnomer. However he would say this that tboee who believed 
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in the cult of the Charkha should be able to convert others to their view by dint 
of their knowledge of the science of the Charkha and reasoning. 

“Demonstration of Ahimsa in Action” 

Many of them had taken to the Cha/kha because of their faith in him. Faith 
was good, But he wanted them to combine it with knowledge, so that they could hold 
their own agaiuht sceptics. If the Charkha Sangh was to fulfil its expectations, its 
members should be living examf)le8 of non-violence. Their whole life should be a 
demonsiruticn of Ahimsa in action, tluy should have healthy boflies and healthy 
minds. If they bad been wbat they should be, the villagers would have taken to 
the Charkha most enthusiastically. The problems of comnmnal disharmony and 
untouchability, etc., would have vanished like dew before morning sun. JHe knew 
that it was a difficult job. lie himself had not been able to master the art satisfac¬ 
torily. He had lived in f^evagram for more than six years. 'I'he AKhram offered 
the villagers some economic relief, rendered to them every kind of service that it 
could, and yet it had not succeeded in introducing the wheel in every borne. Why 
was it BO? Was bis faith in the power of the wheel unwarranted ? JJe did not 
tliink 80. His faith remained undimined ; if they had failed in translating it into 
action, it was due to his and his associates’ iiiiperlections. ft was in order to 
enable the Hangh to attain what it had failed to attain so far that he had suggested 
breaking it up into its component parts. He would suggest distributing the 
money that the Hangh possessed among able workt'is who should go to the villages 
with the determination of devoting thoir lives to the spread of the wheel. 

To-day, the Charkha ISangb was a highly centralisid institution. 'fo-morrow 
it would become com]<letely decentralised. All the workers who^ would go to the 
villages would run their independent centres. The central ofl'icc would inB])ec-t 
their work and give them necessary guidance so that the principles for which the 
ISangh stood did not suffer neglect. 

Main Wokk lies in Villacjks 

Klucidating his idea, Mahatma Cfandhi said : “The whole conception of the 
wheel has its roots in the villages and the consummation of the JSangh’s existeni’e 
would he in its diffusion in the innumerable villugcs in India. In order to attain 
that end, the h^angh should make the following changes in its mode of work : (A) 
As many workers as are ready and whom the Sangh may select should be sent to 
the villages to take up independent work : (fO The activities of the ISangh in re¬ 
gard to }>rodnction centres and sales bhandavs for the towns should be limited ; 
(C) The scope of the training centres should he extended and the course of studies 
made more comprehensive; and (I>) if a province or a district wishes to become 
independent of the central office, it should be allowed to do so,” 

Mahatma Gandhi indicated that a worker should enter the life of the villagers 
ill all its aspects, serve them, help them and guide them in every way, so that he 
could win their confidence and mould their lives in such a way as to lay down the 
basis of a non-violent society. 

A joint board of Charkha Sangh, Gram Ildyog Sangh and ’i'alimi Sangha 
should be formed and it should issue uecessary directions from time to time for 
giving effect to the new policy. They shoiiM consider themselveB jointly responsible 
for the full evolution of Ahimsa. Its full evolution would mean complete indepen¬ 
dence. These three organisations should so perfect themselves in knowledge and 
technical equipment that the country’s political thought should depend on them 
instead of their depending on the changing i^olitics ot the orthodox type. This 
should be self-evident to them. 

In short, concluded Gandhiji, the workers of these three organisations should 
be models of Ahimsa in action in every respect. If this is not possible, we should 
tone down our ideal. The present state of affairs is, to say the least, most 
anomalous.’ 

“Chinese Effort Pales into Insignificance” 

His object, he pointed out, was not to find fault but to bring home to them 
the reality of the situation, A proper appreciation of the reality was the hallmark 
of wisdom. There was no doubt that the Baugh had done tremendous amount of 
philanthropic work. It was the biggest co-operative organisation in the world. He 
had read the hook on China’s Co-operatives that Pt. Jawaharlal had sent to him. 
The Chinese efl^ort in bis opinion paled into insignificance before the Charkha Sangh*. 
He did not wish to belittle the Chinese effort. It had produced great results. The* 
Sangh had a much wider horizon. It bad distributed ciores of rupees among 
24 
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the poor with a capital of 25 lakhs. But that was not enough. He expected of it 
something much greater, much higher. And in that the Bangh had failed. Why 
was it BO ? They did not lack self-sacrificing workers. In fact, it gladdened his 
heart to see so many willing self-sacrificing men and women who were ready to lay 
down their all at the feet of the Motherland. A country which could produce such 
men and women, could never come to grief. He knew that independence was 
coming and coming fast, but the question was what part would the Baugh have 
played in bringing it about ? 

Exhortation to Workers 

A discussion followed in which some of the members pointed out that the 
Charkha had beeti introduced as an economic measure in the first place. Though 
they had heard Gandhiji associate it with Ahimsa, they had not understood that it 
could by itself create a non-violent social oder. 

Oani/hiji explained to them that the wheel could be a symbol of violence or 
non-violence. After all the wheel was there during the reign of the Moghul Em¬ 
perors. and the spinners and weavers were none the better for having taken up the 
wheel and the loom. 

From ancient but historical times the wheel had been a symbol of the slavery 
of women and the arrogance of the rulers. The spinners and weavers were subjec¬ 
ted to untold suflering. He had taken up the wheel as a symbol of non-violence 
and deliverance (d the masses through it. It dawned on him that the same wheel 
could be made the means of ending exploitation and misery of the poor. It could 
be used to infuse new life in the 7,00.00U villages of India. The same knife that 
took away life in the hands of a butcher could become the means of saving life in 
the bands of a surgeon. 

If they were truly non-violent, there would be no mutual bickerings, no fear 
in their hearts. They would become flauntless and truthful. “Even the best of us 
are often afraid to speak out the whole truth. Why should it be so ? We should 
he courteous but firm and clear in speaking out the truth.” 

He confessed that he had not laid as much emphasis as ho should have on the 
Charka as a symbol of non-violence in the past. But it was never too late to 
mend. He had now suggested the remedy. But he did not want them to adopt 
it unless it appealed to both their head and heart. He did not want to proceed 
unless he could carry them with him fully. He was not going to look up for new 
co-workers. He could not create a new world like Vishwamitra. But this much 
he would make clear that he could not contemplate a highly industrialised and 
independent India with equanimity. That independence could not bring peace and 
hap]>ines8 to the forty crores of Indians masses. In that society, the ]>rosperity of 
the few would be purchased at the expense of the exploitation and misery of many. 
It would mean the old law of the jungle. 

His mind had been trained to think differently. He would like to take with 
him the weak, tho lame and the halting as well and if by doing so his progress was 
slowed down he would not mind it. The Independence which could bring relief 
and happiness to the lowliest and the could only come through Ahimsa, that 
IS to say, through tne wheel. Therefore, if they could make the Bangh serve that 
purpose, they would have all his co-operatiou. If not, they could continue as a 
mere philanthropic organisation but that would not be enough for him. In that 
case they must leave him to plough his lonely furrow. 



The All India Muslim League 

Working Committee—Lahore—29th. July 1944 

Proceedings & Hesolutlons 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League met at Lahore on the 
29th. July 1944 at the Mamdot villa where the League Piesident Mr. Jinnah was 
staying with the Nawab of Mamdot, President of the Punjab Provincial Muslim 
League. 

Of the 21 members of the Working Committee all excepting two viz. Pegum 
Mohd. Ali Miiba and Mr. Ijatif-ul-Rehman attended the meeting. In view of the 
important niiture of the matters, whicli were expected to come up for diseussion 
before the Working Committee the members made it a point to come up to Jiahore. 
'riie inernhers w'cre very uneommunic.ative and even the most vocal among them 
resisted all attempts of the waiting Pressmen to say even a word about their own 
views regarding tlic matters which were to come up before them before the meeting 
started. The members became even more uncommunicative after the meeting. 

Mr. .Tinnah, on coming out of the meeting, was surrounded by the waiting 
journalists, iiicluding two Australian War Correspondents. 

Replying to the question asked by the journalists as to what transpired at the 
Working Committee meeting he said : “Gentlemen you must wait till to-morrow.” 
He added that he would say nothing more. 

A Press representative asked the League President if he had received any 
communication from (Jandhiji asking him to nlaee the “C.K,” fornoila before 
the Working Committee as had been broadcast by the All-India Radio. Mr. 
Jinnah was evasive in his reply and remarked : “Do you want to convey that 
information to me ?” 

It appeared the members of the Working Committee were administered 
special oath of secrecy before the proceedings started. 

Tne League Working Committee re-assembled after lunch and rose after a 
couple of hours’ deliberation. 

It is learnt that Mr. Jinnah was the main speaker or perhaps the only speaker 
because he reviewed the whole political situation as it had developed ever since the 
last meeting of the committee. Mr. Jinnah, it is learnt, placed before the Working 
Committee Mahatma Gandhi’s letter regarding ‘‘C.R.V’ formula and his request 
tor meeting him. 

It is learnt that this unexpected development changed the whole 
trend of events and the Working Committee itself was left with very little 
to do. 

The Nawabzada, unlike his Chief, admitted to the journalists that a letter 
had been received from Mahatma Gandhi but he seemed to think that Gandhiji 
was responsible for having revealed the information about It, as the information had 
emanated from Bombay. 

The impression created by his remark was that the Nawabzada a})peared to 
think that the revealing of the information was rather inopportune. 

Apart from this the members of the League Working Committee were jubilant 
over what they regarded as a “victory” for their chief. 

Mr. Jiimah is expected to make a statement before the League Council where 
be would place all these matters. 

The Working Committee is expected to meet after the council’s meeting. 
In vic^w of these developments provincial autonomy is bound to recede 
though it is stated that Provincial Leaguers are bent upon having the Unionists 
punished. 

’J'hc ppplication of the local representative of the Hindustan Times'' lor 
attending the meeting of the League Council for reporting its proceedings tomorrow 
was rejected by the League oflice and even on the intervention of local journalists 
the General Secretary of the All-India Muslim League, after referring to the old 
Delhi iii<'i *ent, said that he could not against the Working Committee’s resolu¬ 
tion which had decided not to issue a pass to the '^Hindustan Times'' 
representative. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, Premier of Sind was closeted with the 
League President for a long time today. 
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THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 

Council Meeting—Lahore—30th. July 1944 

Mr. Jianah’s Criticism of the Formula 

The half-yearly Beseion of the Council opened that Barkat Ali Hall, Lahore on 
the 30th. July in the morninji; under the presidentship of Mr. M. A. Jinnah. Be- 
eides the rremiers of Bengal, Sind and N. W. F. JTovince, members of the Work¬ 
ing Committee and representutiveB from all parts of the country, including a large 
number of women, were present, ^’he hall was packed to overflow and the public- 
outside were restrained with great difficulty at the entrance of the hall. 

The proceedings conimeneed with the recitation from the Holy Quran. Mr. 
Jinnah then rose to make his statement on Mr. Itaiagopalachari’s formula, which 
was frecjuently ])unciuated with cheers. It look him full one hour to read llie 
statement, which had been ajiproved by the Working Committee at its meeting 
yesterday. 

Reviewing the politifal developments in India with particular reference to 
Mr. Rajagopalachari’fl formula Mr. Jinnah said: f^iiicc the release of Mr. (iandhi 
there has been a flood of statements, press reports and comments, and 1 imve tried 
to follow all these os carefully as it is possible for me to do so. particularly with 
reference to what is called by Mr. Rajagopalachari as his formula for Hindu- 
MusUm settlement, and for the moment, 1 wish to deal with the matter. 
Burying the past and starting from that point, let us examine the position. 

On May 1^, 1941, Mr. Gar«dhi’s letter to me from prison on May 4, 1919, was 
released because, it was slated Dawn had asked for its ])uhlicatiou and thai il was 
owing to the ]»ublic that the letter should see the light of day. Hence the release 
of the letter under Mr. C4an(lhi's instruction. In that letter, Mr. Gandhi says: 
“1 have followed the ])iOeeedings of the League as reported in the Dawn columns. 
I noted your invitation to me (o write to you. Hence this letter. 1 welcome your 
invitation. I suggest our meeting face to face rather than talking thrcuigh 
correspondence. But I am in your hands. I hope that this hMtcr will be sent to 
you, and if you agree to my proposal, that the Government will let you visit me. 
One thing 1 better mention. 'I’here seems to be an ‘if’ about your invitation. Do you 
say 1 should write only if 1 have changed my heart ? God alone knows men’s 
hearts. 1 would like you to take me as 1 am.” 

I knew the substance of this letter because the Government had furnished me 
with it at the tinu*, and in my statement 1 pointed out that it was not the kind of 
letter that 1 expected from Mr. Gandhi in response to the ap])eal which 1 made in 
my speech in April 1949, in my presidential address to the Muslim League. It has 
now fully boriu! out witliout a siiudow ot doul>t that Mr. (hindhi understood that 
there was an ‘if’ about my invitation, which was evaded, but nevertheless, as nsuul, 
the entire C-ongress press accused me of having gone ba<k on my word, and did 
everything in their power to misrepresent, vilify and mutilate my speech. That 
*if’ still remains and the lettir still remains undelivered to me. 
While Mr. Gandbi was busy and there had been a ])lethora of correspondence 
between him, from the Aga Khan’s I’alace at Boona, ana the Viceroy, aud since 
his release, he has been well enough to see numerous prominent men from day to 
day and carry on correspondence with the Vitreroy and others, he has not, 
however, thought it proper to send me even a cot>y of the letter, being the addressee 
of the original, but thought fit to release it to the press. 

Then comes the next chapter. After all his effort had failed to establish 
contact with Loid Linlithgow to negotiate with him over the head of the Muslim 
League completely ignoring and by-passing it. He sought an interview with Lord 
Wavell, his dear friend, conveying to him tidnauaeam that he was a friend of 
British nation and a loyal son of tho British Empire and that he should be allowed 
to meet the members of the Working Committee in prison or they should be 
released, and for that purpose he said: ‘‘1 plead uow^ as a free man for such 
permission. If you will see me before deciding, I shall gludly go wherever you 
want me to.” This request of his was refused by the Viceroy by his letter of 
June This “No” to Mr. Gandhi, it was reported, cast gloom at Poona. But 
even the final effort of Mr. Gandhi through the British Journalist, Mr. Gelder, as 
a go-between to link him up with Lord Wavell was misfire. 

C. R.’s Move 

At this psychological moment, Mr. Raiagopalachari was at Poona, and sud¬ 
denly I received a telegram from him on June HO, us another go-between, complain¬ 
ing without any reason that his letter of April 8, remained unanswered, although 
he knew perfectly well that it nquiiedno auawer, ae the answer waB already given 
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to him, and threatening me that he would like to publish the formula and my 
rejection. He said he had sent the telegram with Mr. Gandhi’s approval, and 
further warned me that he would like me at this juneture to reconsider my 
rejection. In my reply, I pointed out to him that his version that I had rejected 
the formula was wrong and I am glad that he does not contradict the true facts 
as stated by me but confirms them. The correspondence was, however, abruptly 
released to the press, so that 1 should stand on my trial before the bar of the public 
opinion of the world, and of India and especially of the Mnsalrnans. Immediately 
the word had passed, and the Cont^ress press had framed various grave charges 
against me. To give a few instances in some of the so called responsible news¬ 
papers: “Irresi)onHil)le and ill-considered reply from one who edaims to speak for 
his community is nothing short of a betrayal of his community and the country 
at large. Jt is now up to the Muslim community to judge the offer on its merits 

and find the leader or leaders who will play the game.” There were chargee like 

“intoxicated with ego and vanity”, “uncompromising attitude”, “a block in the way 
of freedom of India.” It was urged that I should be sacked or made to retire by 

Muslim India and so on and so forth. It is surprising that even Mr. Gandhi, at 

this juncture, liad encouraged this ])ropaganda both in this country and abroad by 
the enemies of the Muslim League by stating iti his interview on July 13, that the 
British (Tovernment is using mo as a cloak, and that this “diabolical conspiracy to 
Btillo India’s as])irationB must be brokan.” This is the background of the so-called 
negotiations for a llindu-Muslira settlement started by Mr. Rajagopalachari with the 
aiiproval of Mr. Gandhi and from the mass of varying statements and contradictions 
to-day only one essential issue emerges, namely tliat 1 am put on my trial and 
that 1 have now’ tc defend myself. Thus the private negotiations ended. My only 
sin was that I recpiested Mr, Rajagopalachari to allow me to place his proposal before 
my Working Committee and that as Mr. Gandhi was no longer in prison, I 
reipiested that he should directly comraunicato to me whatever proposals he may 
choose to put forward, assuring him that I would place them before my Working 
Committee. What was the objection to such a course ? I failed to appreciate the 
line adopted by Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Rajagopalachari, and 1 am willing to face the 
verdict of the Muslim League aud any other independent and impartial men in 
India or abrord. 

Form of the Formula 

This is so far as the procedure adopted is concerned. Now we come to the 
form of the formula. These proposals were not open to any discussion or modifi¬ 
cation. It was on the basis of “take it or leave it”. It seems that the Oongreaa 
philosophy goes on better than British Imperialism. Even the Cripps proposals 
had the sanction behind them of His Majesty’s Government, and His Majesty’s 
Government sent one of the members of the Cabinet all the way to India to perso¬ 
nally approach the (/ongress and the Muslim League. Not only that. Sir Stafford 
CrippH was closeted with the Congress leaders and the Working Committee for 
more than two weeks in explaining and clarifying whatever points were raised by 
the Congress and the Muslim League. True, there also was that rigidity, that the 
fundamentals of the Cripps proposals were not open to any modification, aad that 
was the reason why he failed. But Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Rajagopalachari are oiit- 
Heroding Herod. This is pure and simple dictation and not a sincere desire to 
negotiate. In the first place, Mr. Rajagopalachari is an expelled member of the 
Congress. Whatever individual efforts he may have made were by virtue of the 
approval of Mr. Gandhi to his proposals during Mr. Gandhi’s incarceration. But 
once Mr. Gandhi is released and is a free man, it is up to Mr. Gandhi personally 
to deal with this gruve problem of the settlement of the Hindu-Muslim question, 
and there is no need of any go-between. But Mr. Gandhi is too ill and in his 
recent interview, when any question was put to him, he directed the questioner to 
Mr, Rajagopalachari and the press representatives have been told that he had perso¬ 
nally subscribed to Rajaji’s oflcr when he was fasting in the prison camp. “It is 
now sixteen months old. For the rest lof the ofier, I must carry out the contract 
between Rajaji and myself. He is to bear the brunt of all criticism that might be 
made about that offer.” It is a pity that he gave no indication of this in his 
famous letter dated May 4, 1943, which still remains undelivered to me, and it has 
got a new name now, it is not a “formula” but an “offer’'. 

As regards Mr. Gandhi, who says he has subscribed to this offer, but according 
to Mr. Rajagopalachari, it is “a joint, contribution” and “formula”, the queation 
arises, in what capacity can Mr. Gaudbi’s association be urged, for he also lia not 
even a iour-anua member of the Congress. He has not ao many capacitiea** hie 
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perBonal capacity, bis capacity as the dictator of the Con^reeB, aud above all, hie 
Mabatniic divine authority, which is {^uided by his inner voice, and he is a eatya* 
grahi and the Bole interpreter of what it mcniiH and Htands for. He is not a 
Hindu but a “Sanataniet,” and he follows a Hinduism of bis own. It is rather 
diflicult to know as to what capacity Mr. Gandhi will use at a pven time. Mr. 
Gandhi, 1 hope, will be good enough to etudy-the conBtitution, rules and regulations 
of the All-India Muslim League and then he will understand better my position as 
the President of a really well-organised and democratic body, viz., the All-India 
Muslim League. I remember when Mr. Gandhi met Lord Linlithgow in September 
1939, after the outbreak of the war and he broke down and tears rolled down from 
his eyes when he visualised the possible destruction by bombing of the Westminster 
Abbey and the Houses of Parliament and said: “What was the use of Indian free¬ 
dom if England and France were defeated?”, and in a statement, declared his whole¬ 
hearted and most enthusiastic support for the prosecution of the war. ibit hardly a 
week afterwards, the Congress Working Committtee decided to non-co-operate if their 
demand for immediate independence etc., was not met, and as a first stc]), the 
Congress members of the Central Assembly were ordered to withdraw, Mr. Gandhi 
turned round and said they were right. He was only in a minority of one, and 
advised Lord Linlithgow to come to terms with the Congiess approving of their 
decision. 

Meritb of the Proposal 

Now we come to the merits of the ])roposal. In this case we are told by 
Mr. Kajagopalachari to quote his own words of the series of telegrams which 
were released by him: 

**Mr. Gandhi, though not vested with representative or special capacity 
in this matter, definitely apfToved of my proposal and authoriHcd me to 
approach you on that basis. The weight of his ojunion would most luobably 
secure Congress acceptance.” 

Mr. Kajagopalachari, in his statement of July ]G, from Panchgani, starts 
with an absolutely untrue and misleading statement, lie says that “it is now two 
years since I started work, even though 1 had secured Gandhiji's unqualified 
support to the scheme, and it conceded all that the Muslim Leage had ever demand¬ 
ed in its resolution of 1910.” If this is so, why not say we accept the League 
resolution of 1910 ? His formula is a parody, a negation of, and intended to 
torpedo, the Muslim League’s resolution of March 1940, and when he says that his 
formula concedes all that the Muslim League had ever demanded by its resolution, 
it is the grossest travesty. First of all, where does be find any mention of 
“plebiscite” of any kind in that resolution ? Then why this ridiculous proposal of a 
plebiscite districtwise ? But let me take clause by clause some important points of 
Mr. Kajagopalachari’s formula. 

First take the preamble, the basis of the terms which, if accepted, will com¬ 
pletely bind the Muslim League, whereas tlie Mahatma may withdraw bis blessings 
as he is not speaking, according to Mr. Bajayopulachari, wMh the authority of the 
Congress or in his retuesentative capacity, whaiever that may mean. Then, we 
come to the first clause, “subject to the terms set out below as regartis the constitu¬ 
tion.” I do not see “the constitution” ju ihis formula ; which constitution does he 
refer to ? Then comes the demand for our endorsing the Indian dcniuud for In¬ 
dependence. It implies that we are against ihe independence of the peoples of 
India and both Mr. Oandhi and Mr. Kajagopalecbari know that it is an un called 
for insinuation to make, and they are casting an unwarranted reflection upon the 
Muslim League. 

Plebiscite Profobal 

Next comes the condition that we should co-operate with the Congress in the 
formation of a Provisional Interim Government for the transitional period, thereby 
arrogating to the Congress a dominant and superior position and requiring our co¬ 
operation as a subordinate body with this leading organisation and as to the kind of 
provisional interim Government for the transitional period that is to be formed, no 
indication is given as to its powers, etc. After the termination of the war, a Com¬ 
mission shall be appointed for demarcating contiguous districts in the north-west 
and east of India, and a plebiscite of all the inhabitants would bo held district- 
wise, where the Muslim population is in absolute majority. It is not stated who 
will appoint this Commission, what will be its personnel and its powers, and who 
will enforce its findings, lieally, how can Mr. l^ajagopalachari stand unabashed 
and make a public statement that his formula concedes all that the Muslim 
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Leap;iie*8 reBolutiou of March 1940 demands. It would be open to all parties to 
advocate their ])Oint of view before a plebiscite is held, althoiij^h this agreement is 
intended to be only between the Congress and the League. Next, in the event of 
separation, mutual agreements shall be entered into for safeguarding defence, com¬ 
merce, and communications and for other essential purposes. The question arises, 
safeguarding these maters from whom, and what does it mean ? These mutual 
agreements are made obligatory and it is not very easy to understand the sig¬ 
nificance of this clause. 9 hen comes the last clause which is the height of ingenuity. 
These terms shall be binding only in ease of transfer by Britain of full power and 
reBT)onBibility for the Government of India. But it does not say to whom, how 
and when. 

Muslims and August Resolution 

Accorduig to the latest statement by Mr. Gandhi, the August Resolution is 
“absolutely inuocuous.” and that while his authority has lapsed, the August Resolu¬ 
tion has ”not lapsed. Let it now collapse, for the Muslims do not regard it as 
innocuous, as both the demand and the sanction for it to force this demand arc 
inimical to the Muslim ideals and demands. Let Mr. Gandhi join hands with the 
Muslim lieaguc on the basis of Pakistan in plain and unequivocal language and we 
shall be nearer the independence of the peoples of India, which is so dear to the 
heart of not only Mr. Gandhi hut of millions in this country. Mr. Gandhi and Mr. 
Rajagopalachuri are putting the cart before the horse when they say that all thesj 
clauses can have any value or can become effective only if Great Britain transfers 
])o\ver to India, save and except acting on his latest seven points and immediately 
establishing a National Government of Mr. Gandlii’s conception. There is no 
chance of it unless the TIindus and Muslims come to a settlement and unite and 
thus by means of a united front wring out our freedom from the unwilling hands 
of the rulers of Great Britain. 

1 am sorry if f)y exi>ioH8ing my views honestly and freely and in self-defence, 
I have hurt anybody’s feelings. 1 purt)OBely did not wish to say anything when 
Mr. Gandhi was good enough to release to the i^ress his famous letter to me dated 
May 4, 194!L 1 refused to say a single word throughout the ])eriod commencing 
from the release of Mr. Gandhi uplo date. 1 refused to say anything when abruptly 
the c,orreB])ondeuce was closid and released to the press by Mr. Hajagopalachari. I 
had cxiiectcd, along with miHiotis of people in this country, that Mr. Gandhi would 
review and revise the cutire situation and give a correct lead, having regard to the 
realities and conditions prevailii g in India. But 1 think, in fairness to the Muslim 
League and to myself, I must now put our case before the bar of world opinion, 
and parti<-ularly, the ]>ublic opinion of Hindus and Muslims in this land, as by the 
tactics of Mr. Rajagopalachari and a]>proved by Mr. Gandhi I am forced to do so. 
But out of evil cometh good. I do not mind all the viliheation and mis-representa- 
tioii and the base cami)aign that is carried on against me. But at last, and it is to 
the good and conducive to further progress that Mr. Gandhi has, at any rate in his 
))erHonal cai)acity, accei)ted the principle of j)artition or division of India. What 
remains now is the question of how and W'hen this has got to be carried out. Mr. 
Gandlii knows and understands the position better than any living man, for in one 
of his arliclesin the Ilarijan he puls the question of Pakistan demand in a nut¬ 
shell. 9’1uh was what he said : ‘T hope the Quaid-e-Azam does not represent the 
considered o])inion even of his colleagues. Pakistan, according to him in a nutshell, 
is a demand for curving out of India a portion to be wholly treated as an indepen¬ 
dent and sovereign State.” 

I am glad that Mr. Gandhi realises that 1944 is not 1942. It is in more senses 
than one and he may further take into consideration that 1939-40-41 is not 1944. 

I hope I have made it clear that the procedure and method adopted is hardly 
conducive to friendly negotiations and the form is pure dictation as it is not open 
to any modification. This is not calculated to lead to fruitful results, or a solution 
and settleniant of the problem which conceriis the destiny of a nation of hundred 
millions of Muslims and their fiosterity and as regards the merits of the proposal, 
Mr. Gandhi is ofi'ering a shadow and a husk, maimed, mutilated and moth-eaten 
Pakistan and thus trying to pass off having met our Pakistan scheme and Muslim 
demand. 

Gandhi’s Letter to Mr. Jinnah 

But since all these happenings I have received a letter from Mr. Gandhi dated 
July 17 and I have already replied to him on July 24 from Srinagar before my 
departure, They are as follows. Let us, therefore, wait and see, hoping for the best. 
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LAHORE— 


THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 


Mr. Jinnah then read out the Enf^lish traiifllation of Mr. Gandhi’s letter 
written in Gnjerathi. ’I'he followirif^ is the text of the letter : 

“Dilkiish” 

Panchgani, July 17 


Ilrother Jinnah, 

There was a day when I could iudiice you to speak in the mother-tongue. 
1’o-day I take c.oura{;e to write to you in the same lnn^u«^e. T had invited you to 
meet me while I was in jail. I have not written to you since my release. Put to¬ 
day my heart says that I should write to you. We will meet whenever you choose* 
Don’t regard me as the enemy of Islam or of ihe JMuslims of this country. I am 
the friend and servant of not only yoursdf hut of the whole world. Do not 
disappoint me. 

i am enclosing herewith a translation of this letter in Urdu. 

Your Drother, 
Gandhi. 

Meeting in Middle Gf Augd.st 


The Ijeague President then procci.ded to read his own reply which is as 
follows ; 

II. IL “iiiieen Elizabeth” 
Sniiai^mr, Kashmir, 

L'lth July 1941. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

1 received your letter dated July 17 hero on .July L’2 and I thank you for it. 

I shall he jiilad to receive you at my house in Bombay on my return, which 
will probably be about the middle of August. By llmt time, 1 hope that you will 
have recujierated your health fully and will be returninji: lo Bombay. 1 would like 
to say nothinij; more till we meet. 

1 am very ]leased to read in the press that you are making; very pood propress, 
and 1 hope that you will soon be all ripht. 

Y^ours Sincerely, 

M* A. Jinnah. 


Resolutions 


The Council adopted a resolution of condolence on the death of Maiilvi 
Bahadur Klian Nawab Bahadur Yar Juii[ Piesident of the All-India States Muslim 
Leapue, Mr, Jinnah desenbed his de.iUi s a “terntic blow to Muslim India’’ and 
l)uid a tribute to his qualities. 

The council next passed unaninuniHly a resolution moved by Maulana Karam 
All urpinp the Government of India to make arranpvments for ‘Haj’’ pilprimape. 
’J’he resolution expressed llie view that the i)retext.B ol insecurity of the voyape were 
absolutely unacceptahle in view of Allied victories. 

The Council decided to observe a “JJaj Day” thionphont the country to voice 
their demand. 

Myed Zakir Ali then moved the tcsulntion recommendinp the collection of 
“Zakat” (charity) from Muslims ilironph the apency of the Leapue. After a heated 
discussion in wliich Nawab Mohammed iHinuil, C-haudhri Khaliquzaman, Maulana 
Abdul Mamid Badayuni and Maulana Karam Ali participated, the resolution was 
not pressed to a vote, as Mr. Jinnah pave an assuranco that the matter would 
receive the attention of the Workinp Committee. 

The Council authorised Mr. Jinnah to fix the dates and venue of the next 
annual session of the All-India Muslim League and adjourned for lunch. 

The Council concluded its session at 8 o’clock in the eveninp after adopting two 
resolutions relating to recent developments in the Punjab. 

Demand For Kecalling Punjab Governor 

Maulana Abdul Hamid Badayuni (U. P.) moved the following resolution : 

“This meeting of the Council of the All India Muslim League declares that 
the Governor of the Punjab has, by bis improper interference in the case of Sardar 
Shaukat Hyat Khan Kahib and by dismissing him from Ministership without 
obtaining his reply in regard to the charges levelled against Hardar Sahib, acted 
in contravention of the basic principles of Democratic Government and has severely 
injured the feelings of the Mussalmans of India.” 

Mr. Chundrigar (Bombay) moved the following substitute resolution, which 
was accepted by the mover and unanimously passed by the Council : ‘ This meeting 
of the Council of the All-India Muslim League condemns the action of the Governor 
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of the Punjab in dismissing Sardar Shaukat Hyot Khan, as apart from the question 
of his power ‘.to dismiss an individual Minister i)v virtue of the power conferred 
upon him under section 51 of the Government of India Act, he never furnished the 
particulars of allegations or charges against him, nor did )»e allow him any 
opportunity to give his explanation or defence, v\hic]i is the inlierent right of every 
citizen, accoidiiig to the rules of natural justice before dibinissing him. thereby 
casting grave nflections on his honour and in spite of repeated demands calling 
ui)on him to place the full facts of the case, the Gov-rnor has dc('lined to do so. 

“I'his (Council, therefore, culls upon the Government of India and the British 
Government; to recall the Governor as he is no longer qiialifi'd to hold this o/lice 
of great responsibility and has been guilty of aouBing his extraordinary and 
reserve ])ow< rH vested in him by the coustituiion embodied in the Governmeiit of 
India Act, I'Job. 

Moving: the resolution, Mauiana Abdul liainid Br.-’.jyuni scid that the 
dismissal oi Sardar tShaukat IIyat Khan hud rtdcuiiec; new forces in the 
Ihinjab and had roused the Mussalmaus of the runjub to v* iogii ])ilch of political 
couHciousnesH. 'Ihc iTaolutioii ]iUl in a jdca lor the retail ot tiie Governor as he 
had i)rov(’d himself incapable of holding this high rn'ice. 'J’hc siinnker said that it 
uas Hni 7 )riHing that tTihankat Dyat Khat» was no? given any chargt nlicet. nor was any 
cxi'Ianation asked. The Governor, he said, did nut even c-msidtr it. fit to make a 
slcjvv of justic.c in this ease. 

Nawab S. Jl. JsitKiil (Bihar) said that SJntulat Ihjni Khun had been dismissed 
primarily bccjiuse he was loyal to the .Muslin* Le.igue. Even The S/u/n-yrndUt he 
added, had commented against J^ir Bcrlrinid Ul'ijici/s action and had ask<d him to 
give reuBoiiB for the dismissal. The speek(r asked for the intervention of the Vice¬ 
roy and the British (iovt.rnment in the matter. 

Ihc resolutiuii was adopted. 

ExPOLSION of I'DNJAli PllFMIKR 

f^yed Abdul Uaharnan (Bangalou.) then moved the following re'^olution : 

‘ Ihis C?(tuiuil of the all-India Muslim licogaic ivj>proveH and endorfies the action 
taken by die Gojnrnitli'.e of the Action in expelling jMcdik Knizr llyat Klian, Premier 
of the Punjab, from the Muslim TiCague for his iitti r dihreg:ftrd of the wishes of the 
Muslims ot India in general and the Muslims of ihelin jabin particular, and for having 
acted in contruveiuion of the rules, aims ami obie -is of tlie All-Jndia Muslim League 
and also contrary to tlie decision of the League autiiorilies that a Member of the Muslim 
League cannot owe uilegiance to two ]H.Ut:cal p.arties and notes with contempt that 
Mr. Khizr Plyat Kliau had not even cared to place, his case before the Council of the 
All-India Muslim .League, which is the highest national tribunal, consisting of 
several able and ctnincnL judges, and instead, desires to refer liis case to a judge 
outside the Natiunu! Oi'umii, which evidently mcaiia that he is ashamed of facing the 
Muslim nation on this issue and take its verdici.” 

The mover said that the cxyiulBioii of Mtilik Khi/.r ITyat Khan was due to his 
acts of gross indi.siijdiue and felt that ti.o intercBle of the MuBalmaiiB of the Panjab 
were not safe in his hands, lie added that the Punjah ITcmier had taken shelter 
behind the so-called Jiiinah-Hikundar Pact, whicJi had no oflicial recognition from 
the all-India Muslim laaigue. lie asked wiiethcr there could ever bo a pact 
between an oresuisation and one single nicinlier ol the organisation and declared that 
Malik Khizr llyat Khan had joined the League not out of coiiviciiou but for his own 
personal convenience. The speaker concluded by saying that Unionism must be 
conqiletely wipe<l out from the soil of the Punjab. 

Kaja Gliazanfar Ali, ex-Pniiiamentary t^ecrclary, Punjab, seconding the resolu- 
tion, said that he was one of those who tried his best until the last moment to avoid 
this unpleasant episode in the Punjab. If Malik Khi/.r DyatKhan had been a real 
well-wisher of the Musalmans, he would not but have accepted Mr. Jinnah’s 
orders. 

The speaker said iiiat Malik Khizr Flyat Khan’s professioa of loyalty to 
Pakistan was an absurd attempt to befool the Musalmaus. Fie and all his supporters 
would not be able to stem the rising of League forces in the Province. The 
Musalmam-. of the Punjab were behind the Quaid-o-Azam and were prepared 
to make ail s.acrihces. 

9'he resolution was unanimously carried. 

Winding up the proceedings, Mr. Jinnah thanked the members of the Council 
for having travelled long distances to attend the Council sessioii and expressed bis 
gratitude to them for their support, 'Tosha Allah: Pakistan is coming,” he 
concluded. 



The Sind Provincial Muslim League 

Working Committee—Karachi—7th. July 1944 

Mlnistera Asked to Resign 

The Working Committee of the Bind rrovincial Muslim League, at its meeting 
held at Karacthi on the 7th. .liily 1944, passed a resolution calling on the Sind 
Ministry as at ])re8eiit composed to resign from ollice forthwith. Promier Sir 
Ghulani Uasaein Ilid'iyatullah was present at the meeting. 

The resolution adds that the Muslim Ijeagiio accepted otUco as an experimental 
raeasuro to see how far and to what extent il is able to safeguard and promote the 
interests of the masses of t:^ind. The experiment has gone on for a year and three- 
quarters and nothing substantial has been done in the constructive field. The 
Working Committee has before it a long list of the misdeeds of some of the 
Ministers. The following is the full text of the resolution passed by a majority of 
23 against 2 : 

“Faced with the alternatives of having Bind ruled either under Section 93 of 
the OoiiBtitiition Act or under a Council of Ministers enjoying t)Opular support, the 
Muslim League accepted ofRce in October 3944. as an experimental measure to see 
how far and to what extent it was able to safeguard and promote the interests of 
the masses of Bind. For years prior to this crisis, the Muslims of Bind had 
groaned under the regime of unstable Ministries, which had no constructive policy 
or programme for the betterment of the masses, and, one of the primary reasons 
that moved the League to choose the Treasury ilcnches was to free the Muslims of 
Bind from this nightmare. A new hope was born and ail over the villages and 
towns of Sind the Muslims looked forward to their Ministers to inaugurate a 
regime that could be broadbased on the co-operation of tlm people, and inspired by 
a zeal for their welfare and to carry out the Muslim Ivcogue programme. 

“The experiment has gone on for a year and three quarters and nothing 
substantial has been done in the constructive field. Corruption has become the 
order of the day. 3'he Working Committee has i^eforo it a long list of the mis¬ 
deeds of some of the Ministers. It is unnecessary to draw a detailed indictment, 
but the Committee cannot helf) putting on record ihe unsatisfactory character of 
the foodgrain policy of this Ministry. After enhancing land assessment by 200 
to 300 p. c. and giving no return of the same to the )»ooi>Ie in the shape of nation¬ 
building activities the Ministry has brought in 

operations have rorrhed the cultivators of their^les. One of the most unfortunate 
results of this policy has" jj^ST^Musliin agriculturists are compelled 

to sell their wheat at Rs. 7 per maund, in spite of the control price being Rs, 
9-8 per maund. 

“What justification will the Muslin: I oague have for its existence if it will not 
actively and energetically advance the cause of the Hari—the Bindhi cultivator—who 
is the backbone of our ITovince and whose welfare is the first charge on the Muslim 
League ? The Ministry, by adopting delaying tactics, has so far enacted no tenancy 
laws. Not only that, but they intend to introduce raodificatious in the Jaigirdari Act, 
which is boiincl to prove of little benefit to several thousands of poor Muslim cultivators. 
The only honourable course therefore, for the Working Committee of the Sind Provin¬ 
cial Muslim League is to record its definite findings that it is in the interests of the 
Province and the Muslims of Sind that the Council of Ministers, as at present com¬ 
posed, should resign. The Working Committee accordingly urges the President to 
ensure that the above resolution is implemented and to take all the consequential 
steps.’’ 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Working Committee—New Delhi—9th July 1944 

Text of Resolutions 

The Workinp: Committee of the All India Hindu Mahafiabha at Its meeting at 
New Delhi on the 9th July 1944 adopted a resolution rcquestin^^ that as 92 per cent of 
the population of Jai])ur ^tate are Hindi-speakiiif^ and as the rest of the Rajp’itana 
ytales have Hindi as their Court lan^nnj^e, the Maharaja should adopt Hindi as 
Court lar?^na^e in the Jaipur State to the exclusion of Urdu. 

The Committee urges that oHicials who were not conversant with Hindi be 
ordered to pick up the script and language within a year and pass an examination 
in Hindi. 

The Committee requests His Highness to appoint a Hindu Prime Minister. 

A further resolution condemned the Jaipur f^tate ban on the entry of Mr. V. 
(t. Deshimndc, Secretary, AlNIndia Hindu MahaBal)ha. 

T’he meeting congratulated Hindu f^anghatauists in Maharasthra on their 
action in attending the pilgrimage at Pandharpur in spite of the ban imposed by 
Government, 

“In view of the reports received about the working of the Muslim League 
Ministries in diflereiit provinces that not only legitimate rights and interesig of the 
ilinduB and otlier minorities have suffered, but sueh administration has proved 
generally detrinionlal to the interests of the ])rovinccs as a whole, the Working 
Committee calls upon the Hindus and other non-Muslim members of the Provincial 
legislatures to withdraw their co-operation with the Muslim League. 

•q^bc Working Oomraittoc feels convinced that so long as the present ideo¬ 
logy of the Muslim i.eague of vivisecting India and establishing Pakistan is not 
given up, there is no common ground for co-operation between the Muslim League 
and the llinclu Mahusahlia. With a view, however, to avoiding a constitutional 
deadlock in provinces, the All-India Hindu Mahasabha will favour the formation of 
Coalition Ministers where such co-operation may he pcssible between Hindus and 
other political parties other than the Muslim League on the basis of an agreed 
programme, suitable to the needs of the provinces concerned.” 

In another resolution on P)8ngal Ministry, the Committee says: 

“This mectirg of the Working Committee of All-Tndia Hindu Mahasabha 
view with concern the siination in Pengal and the attempts of the Muslim League 
Ministry in that province to pass, in the teeth of Hindu opposition, the Secondary 
Education Bill which is primarily designed to facilitate the establishment of a 
regime of Pakistan and strike at the root of the cultural life of the Hindus of the 
province. The Committee notes with surprise that though the opposition to the 
Bill has been almongst unanimous amongst the Hindus both inside and outside the 
Legislature, the League Ministry should have iHTsisted in rushing it through the 
Assembly. Jhe Committee finds that tlio Hindu iViinisters who are supjiorting the 
Bill, have no following whatsoever inside the l.egislature and have ceased to 
represent Hindu opinion in the country and that their continuance in the Council 
of the Ministers as representatives of the great Hindu community of the province 
is helping to create the false impression that the present Bengal Ministry is being 
run with the suppor*; of the representative Hindus. The Committee demands in view 
of the specific provisions in the instrument of InslructionB that the Governor should 
call for the resignation of these unrepresentative Hindu Ministers and reconstitute 
the Council of Ministers with Hindus who have the support of the Hindu members 
of the Tjegislature.” 

The Committee in another resolution, condemns ‘’the communal policy” of the 
Sind Government and calls upon all Hindus of the province to unite under the 
Hindu Mahasabha's banner and present a united front to'this aggressive and 
communal policy.* 

The meeting approved of the Sind Provincial Hindu Sabha’s decision with¬ 
drawing its support from the present Ministry and requested the Governor of Sind 
to protect the rights of Hindus in the province as his special reBponsibility, 

The Committee demanded that Hindu religious books should be exemptedi 
from the operation of the Paper Control Order. 
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A dele^alion had oiime from tho Bind I'rovincial Sabhn and explained in 
detail the move of ,'Sir Dnlam IJiiRHain Midayafiillali to rrHhidlle tho composition 
of the ministry keopin^^ out Khan Uahadnr Xhnro at^aiimt whom a motion of 
no-confidcnce has been tabled. Am regards ihc North-West Frontier Province 
there is n fK'spihilily of Sardar A jit Sinph repionin^ in view of the undertaking; 
given by ttie Jhndn memberp that they would not covet, Beats in the iMinislry. 
In nengal, according to c(njverPBiionB in the Mahasabba circlcF, Mr. Capey, 
Governor, will piimmon a pcpsion of the Apsembly in Angupt. IntercHtin^ dcvt lop- 
ments are cxpecicd, rppecially becaupe of tlie precorioiiP popifinn of the Minihiry. 
I’o what extent the Ihmgal Governor’s talk with liie Viceroy vill relate to pub- 
seqiient developmcntfi in tloit province, cannot be anticipnteo. Itom the I’unjab 
Mr. Brijlal, Bccrein’y of the flindn Vigilance Committee, iiad come lo rejujil. on 
the position of the Matiaprihlni Working Committee. 

Working Committee—New Delhi—6th Ociober 1944 
Text of Resolutions 

The following (•om]ire}»enpive resoliiiion wap pnpped at the imcling of the 
Working Commiitet of liic All-India Hindu Mahapablia at Delhi on the tiih Oct. JbH. 

I. In view of the faetp— 

(1) That the PVPiem of excluded and partially excluded portiouB of India was 
devised by the GowrrnneiU with ihc object as set forth in tho Bimoii CommisBion 
Keport of— 

(a) PreBo;ving L^r timm iJ/o pimnle form of ndminiptralion of imtrlarchal 
dispenpation whid'j i.« indijicnonp to the al)i>riginal tribcp. 

(b) Keoi'in;.- tfifUi aloof from rompetitioji, with wliat are dcpcriltcd poiha]'P in 
a ppirit of derocniion as “fc-ubtlcr minds of the Aijan llaccs” and from ilm “wiles 
of tho money-lender,” so (ht.t tiny may not be made Iklplcsp subjects of 
'exploitation’. 

(c) Boeing that ‘'thrsc racep” remain, up they arc, ‘amongst tlic most picturesque 
in the world’ aud that ih- ir cnorgicp arc not sapped by contacd, with civilisation and 
that th(>y remain auio/i^ot llm ivi{».st lio-Id.-hear ted and virile. 

(d) Maintaining t'oir fci,p<* of “innate sclf-reppccl” and ‘ cMi/iilrncc in their 
war-like t>ro\uPH,'’ ilicir “Polief in their tribal Gods” and thefr “niifcttct(d enjoy¬ 
ment in tlu ir iianiarclnd or matiiarchal customs” and the freedom in the pursuit 
of their trnditione.! moliiodH of livelihood. 

(e) Giving tlnni! “piotecdon from economic Biibjiigation by their ncighboniH ; 

and 

(f) Giving them ‘‘sri ntity of land and tenure” and “good adminisiration” 
on which, ‘ the ^iro^rcse aiiu ]»rotfciion of the inhabiJaiitP of these excluded areas 
almost entirely ih p»nd 

L’. 'that, notwilhrte.nding, the above objects of the ^lovernmenl, “the greater 
part of the tn ekilhd l»h( nr at the InduMirial CentrcB--Jharia and .lamshcdpur 
Tata Iron—are allov^iu to he drav.n fiom the locaia borigiiifil tjilxs who also form an 
important n'crniting ground fe.r labour o»' 'I'ea Estatefl in Apsani,” tliiis allovving 
them to set sail on the wide ocean of human cjvilipation. good or hud ; 

3. That tlu' (hiverniiKnt is not firepnied to aspume the Imrdon of edncniing 
them so tliat th.eie pioj-lcinav etami on their ow’n feet, as envisaged by the Bimoii 
Commission ; ami 

4, Tiiut. Cb.ri^tian Missionaries of varioe.s denominations have been allowed 
and helixd financmliy and vvilli Covcrnnnnt prtptige to work amongst them 
unfettered with their nsna! v.ihs in proselytisation ; po that more than two lacs 
eighty ihoupand ot them of Chho a Nagpur as mentioned by the Bimon Commission 
Keport, have already been eonverted to Christianity •, 

The Hindu MahaPahha strongiy urges on the Government: 

(1) The need of doing away with this sysPin of excluded and partially 
excluded areas and of incorporating them into the non-excliidcd part of the 
Province, so that tho peopde ot the province be enabled constitutionally to look 
after their interests. 

(2) That for reaBOns mentioned above, all help, moral and material, that is 
being given to the mipsionaius should forlhwiib be withdrawn, and that whatever 
help Government bo prepand to give to start schools for them, should be given to 
Hindu agencies Fueh as the Hindu Mahasabha, Arya-Bamaj, Arya Hindu Dharma- 
Bewa-Bangha of Bhriman Bheth Jugal Kishore Birla, the Hindu Mission of Bengal 
and BO on; for the animism which these tribal tiibee profees is part and parcel of 
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HindiiiBm and Christianity is quite contrary and even antagonistic to both animism 
and Hinduism. 

(3) That if Government were in fact to desire to make provision, in the spirit 
of his Imperial Majesty’s Instniment of Instruction for the protection of their 
religion and culture, proselytisation in the case should be made a crime under the 
Indian Penal Code. 

(4) That money-lending by the. Missionaries should be stopped. 

(5) That if (Tovernment be not ])n pared to f ncutiragc the Hindu agencies to 
undertake their education, all schooU PB<»bliHhcd by tlio .Missionaries, should be 
acquired by the Government and they should no conducted by the Educational 
Department of the Government. 

11. 'rhe Hiiidn Maliasabha c.alls upon all Hindus and the Hindu Associatio.is 
to concentrate their attention aiul energies on counter-acting the proselytising 
activities of these misoionarics and to release th^sc hibai tribes from their clutches. 

The Hindu Mahasabha has noWl with great pain and resentment that in the 
Census lieporc of 1011, the Aboriginal 1Vd)es \vhi{h were till then included in the 
Hindus as in the Census Report of 10;U and were shown separately as amounting 
to only 7,611,801 in lO.’.l, have now been taken away and shown separately from 
the Hindus as amounting lo 35,141,180- 


The Open Session of the Sabha 

26th. Session—Bilaspur—24th, lo 26th December 1944 

Tne L’Oth annual session of the Ail-India Hindji Mahasabha met at Bilaspur 
on the 34lh. December 1944 under the presidency of Dr. Shi/anm Pnmid Mookerjee. 

T’he biggest gathering ever absemblcd in Pulaspur attended the session. Over 
fifty thonsand persons [)resent included prominent Hindus from all over 
India. 

After the arrival of Dr. Mukherjcc, and Mr, Sararkur, amidst deafening cries 
of ‘jais’ the gathering sang “Bandrmatarr.m”, all stundifjg. 

Mr, Snrarka?', inaugurating the session, said he was glad that Hindus were 
no longer discarding their emblems to please Muslims. Even the national song 
comi)()Bcd l)y U’agf re was dropf>ed and that composed by Iqbal was accepted by the 
Hindus. ’Jhe more they tried to please the Muslims, tne more the demands of the 
latter increased. He was glad that among Hindus the spirit of regeneration was 
developing. At present there were at least one crore of Hindus who took pride in 
being called Hindus. ’Ibis syurit would show best results among their sons. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. F. C. Hose, President of the Jubbnlpore Municipality and Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, welcoming the delegates, suj^ported the fundamental right 
which democracy gave to each and every citizen of the nation. It was beyond his 
comiuehension why any i)articular minority should be ]mTni>ered with special yuivi- 
leges and rights in excess of what that minority was entitled on the basis of 
numerical strcuglh. Moreover, it was really a unique feature in the annals ot 
woild liistoiy to advocate the existence oi a new nation within the parent nation 
simply on the, ground of religion and funuticism. Mr. Bose condemned the banning 
of the Eourteenth Clmpter of “Batyarth Biakash” by the Bind Government and 
urged the Hindus to undo the mischief. 

Referring to the move for codification of Hindu Law, Mr. Bose said i ‘‘This 
is not the lime to discuss ihe two sides of the picture, but it is my contention that 
a proper and \ more favoureble time ought to have been chosen for amending the 
Hindu law- The present structure of Hindu society has been evolved and perfected 
after the experiences of countless centuries. ’Ihe Hindu outlook and traditions are 
not static. They are always liberal and receptive to the progressive ideas and truth. But 
the legislatorh, who are out to amend the Hindu law, forget in the moment of their 
enthusiasm that they are not the sole custodians of the Hindu religion and that 
social reforms are not the creation of a day. The Central Legislative Assembly U 
not a real representative body of the people of this country. The country is being 
goveined by the v^ar time reactionary elements who repreBent none but themselvee. 
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Under these circumstances, it is practically impossible to secure the true verdict 
of the country on the proposed amendments to the Hindu laws.’’ 

Mr. Bose drew the attention of the public to yet another grave problem 
threatening the Central rrovinces in the shape of an organised agitatioi* launched 
by the Muslims for the restoration of Berar, the richest ])nrt of the rDvince pre¬ 
dominantly inhabited by the Hindus to the Nizam of Hyderabad. He said: “It 
would bo a political blunder of the first magnitude to hand over the millions of 
Hindus without taking their referendum to an alien ruler. Jf Berar were restored 
to the Nizam, it would make a Sind Province of a worse type in the C. P. This 
move must be opposed most vigorously.” 

Presidential Address 

Dr. Moonje proposed Dr. Mukcijce to preside over the session. He was the 
fit person to create mass awakening among Hindus. After the proposal was 
seconded and supjwtcd, l>r. Mnkheijce sat on the silver chair amidst eries of “jais". 

Dr. Mookerjee then delivered his address in course of which he said :— 

“India’s voice must bo beared at the Pence Conference, not through hired 
Indian agents of BritisJi Imperialism hi?t through Iier cbos n spokesmen. It is for 
this reason that J ieel it urgent that there shonhi be a cessation of hostilities among 
the Indian political })arties tiicmselvcs. It will be an act of Bii]ircme statesmanship 
if tO'day there can be a cornhiiuiiion of all the nationalist elements in tlie public 
life of opposition to the continuance of the imi)eriaIiBtic designs of 
Britain.” 

He challenged the Viceroy to prove bis hona files by releasing all political 
prisoners and allowing a board of disintereBied representativpR of America. RuBsia 
and China to settle the Indian problem in conriiltation with Britain and India. 

At the outset, I>r. Mookerjee paid a tribute to the Hcrvices of Mr. Savaikar 
who had been the President belore him. Dr. i\!ook( rjee said: “i'o be (tailed u}>on 
at any period of time to occMp^y the Proidciivship ot the Mahissabha is a sacred trust 
and a privilege, whicdi are all the more enhanced when one bu(.ccc(Ih a President so 
patriotic, so <icvotcd and fcailc«.“ .as our leader. Veer bavarkar. His dynamie perso¬ 
nality and his career of snticring and sacrifice gave a new life and vigour to the 
Hindu MahaBabha and indeed to the entire nation. W'liilc he brought into relief 
the peculiarly diflicuU i)roblcmB concerning India, he filh-d the country with a new 
message of hoi*c and aspiration. If he sie}>s aside from the formal headship of the 
organisation, he remains our leader, ever ready to give us and the country the 
benefit of his advice and guidance.” 

Dr. Mookerjee then went on to traec the history of BritiBh exploitation of 
India and said that India’s cconcini^* slavery was due lo her ]>olitical Bubjiigation 
and l^waraj was the first and eshential remedy for Indiuij poverty. 

Dr. Mookerjee continued: “Mr. Cliun hiil p«}h to Hitler, ‘llandH off Britain”, 

we airpreciated it. Itut if we say to I’.ritnin, ‘llandH oil India’ we become guilty of 

treason. If Burma and Cc}k)n demand, ‘HbjuIb oil* our counlricB’, Mr. Churchill 
will pose as the Cod-gified trustee mj -hMse hands alone power innst rest. But it 
is not the Asiatic peoide only that need ibn continued ]u*otcction of Britain’s self- 
constituted guardianship. AhyRsinia may free herself from Mussolini but must 

surrender to Churchill. Libciatfid Cr»ecc, Italy, and France miiBt also pay their 

price to Britain, J^et us say unhesitatingly iiiat, should British policy continue as 
it is, even if the war is won, the ]icace will be lost and a tlrird World War will 
become inevitable. It is for the British public to assert itself, to avoid the disaster 
and declare if its pOBt-w'ar rcconstrnefioii will be based on the Churchillian theory 
of imperial dominatione and exploitation. The tr«>atin<'nt meted out to Indians in 
Bouth Africa is another glaring exanrj'le of racial anogauce that Btili (ills the minds 
of Bhort-sighted jrartners within the bo called British Commonwealth of friendly 
nations. India’s claim for freedom cannot he challenged at the bar of world opinion. 
How can the world be safe if one-fiftl: of the total human ])opulation is denied its 
freedom which is its birth-right ? India is not and cannot be the private afiairs of 
Britain. Indian freedom is the acid lest of the Bim-erity of })urpOHe of America and 
EuBsia aB well. 

Conspiracy to Harm Hindus’ Rioiits 

“A Burvey of the constitutional diangep that have come from time to time will 
disclose how the powers given to the people of the country have been limited by 
reBtrictioiiB so that, in the case of an ultimate claBh between British and Indian 
interoBtB, the former may prevail at the will of British rcpresentativcB. Further, a 
deliberate policy hae been puremd by Government to weaken and cripple the Hindus 
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because it is they, more than anybody else, who have raised their standard of revolt 
a^uiiist foreipjn rule. The interest of Hindus are identical with those of the nation it- 
Fr If. Hindus want that their country should be politically free. They recojxnise taat their 
(•( untry has been the home of many accts and reliLcions and they are anxious that there 
should bo a t;ommon ri^;ht of citizenship for one and all. U’hey stand for one 
undivided India. Government knows that if Hindus can be crippled and divided, 
India’s national strength will he weakened considerably. Our enemies attack us as 
Hindus but wo have not the realism and courii‘^ie to defend ourselves as such, and 
thus allow the base of our natitjual life to be shat'oicd to pieces.” 

Oiiiicisine; the Congress policy as ‘barren noM-cO'Oi>eration’ at all Btaj>;eB, Dr 
Mookerjee said ‘‘In the Indian Frovinces where Hindus are in a majority, the 
CongjresB hy ils ilelibj'rate action in has hecn responsiljle for arbitrary 

burcancijitic rule under flection 93 of t,! c Government of Lnlia l of 1935. In the 
iTovinces where Hindus arc in a minoriry, predi'ininanily Muslim Ministries are 
funcl^onin^^ maijily with the support of Fiiropeun vt)tcn and other reactionary 
elements. It is reniarkahlo tlnst in almt>Ht all the I'jovinccs there is an unconcealed 
conspiracy to i:nriy out the ndinlmstralion in a mauner whi(!}i is specially harmful 
to the legitimate ri‘;hts anti tntcrcBia of the Hindus. 3 resh fetters are hein^ forced 
to weaken ihtri in evt ry h| here of life uitd their ]) 0 \vcr of resist,ance is being 
systemaiically cm tied.” 

►Stating that he did not. for a moment suggest that ncci'ptancc f>f olUce under 
the present constitution could ' r he the hc-all and end-alt of any p(»litical orga¬ 
nisation, the Mahnsahha Fit suKut said: “Ncvei ihch sh a hoyt'OU. of the constitu- 
ti(»nal machinery is sometimes more harmful to the inteKsts of the j'COplo than its 
utilisHlion as a weapon for I'iL'htinr, leiclimmry fc.rcis and for prei-aring the field 
for wresting larger pown is. M e lousl <*airy (ij* ou.r h'nuggle botli inside and outside 
the Lcgislatme. Im- ly seat e. f pi-Acr has to he eapturctl and the whole machinery 
worked in a team spirit haekcc by pot nlar su!'| ort so as to prevent avoidable 
r is'diicf and to advance tlu* got d or ll*e ])i:ople whenever possible,” 

T^\K FAKit?rAN i>KMAN!) 

Referring to the Muslim League dtmand, I)r. Mookerjee said: “l^akistan can 
never be won hy thr JMiiHiim League hy its own slringth, nor does its leader expect 
that it will. He counts cn Lnii'^li sr.] j'Oit lo divide iiniia. If Fiitish sword is to 
be perpetuated for defending rakistan, it heconu's n c dossal hoax and a badge of 
uiibiokcn slavery. If Ihidhh rid< is v.ith-drawn after a lorcihle division of India 
who will pnvent the free stale of Hindustan from re-establishing its authority over 
the entire Tndiaii territory ? (liiibns rtguivl this country as their sacred and holy 
land. Irreh])ective of provincial harriers ol the diversity in faiths and languages, 
there exists a lernaikublc ecoiioimc and cultural unity and intor-dej>endence which 
cannot he destroy!<1 at the will of pirsoiiH and parties who think it beneath their 
dignity to regard India as thuir niothcrlnnd. 'I'he provincial hoiinduries must be 
reilistrihuted ; powers, given to provincial units may he enlarged ; hut there must 
always remain a strong central government in ciiarge of those essential departments 
on whose ellicioncy will ihj>eu(l the safety, inogress ami welfare of India ns a whole.. 
Internationally India will cease to exist once she is broken up into small indepen¬ 
dent groups and fragments. Our past history has shown that whenever disruptive 
tendencies developed in dilferent ])artB of India, her liberty disai>pearcd and her 
gates were thrown open to foreign invaders. 

SoLurioN Foil Minority Problem 

‘‘3'hc constitutiim of die coimiiy will provide for ample safeguaids to ]>rotect 
the i"ligiouB and ciiltnrai rights of minorities wherever nfcessaiy. Fullest p.ossible 
facilities will be given lo all backward sectioiis of the Indian ptople iriesjiective of 
caste, creed or community so that they may attain a higher standard of thought 
and living. Our attitude towards Muslinis as such is not one of hostility or 
domination. Mdicn wo attack the policy of tlie Muslim League we do so because 
it is actuated by considcialions hardly beneficial to the wcl-farc of India, One can 
understand the natural anxiety of any imiiortant community to have its rights duly 
protected and to demand that it will be given full equal chance in every sphere of 
public servi-Indeed the Midinsabha asks for no special privilege for Biudus in 
any part of the country. It demands that the constitution should be based on 
adult Buifrage and on national electorates with reservation of seats for such 
minorities as may ask for it. Each community and class must be prepared to 
surrender some of its narrow individual claims, if the welfare of the country as a 
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Ba( 5 rifice will pave the way for fuller understanding and consolidation in the interest 
of the entire nation. Pakistan is no solution of the coinmunal problem. It will 
make them more pronounced and can only end in civil war. Let us not delude 
ourselves by ignoring the fact that the urge fur Pakisthan is to see Islam re- 
estHblished in India as the sovereign power. lo ])lucate it is to let loose the worst 
tyy>e of fanatical zeal. 'Jhe Congress soniCliines duies not speak out the truth lest 
it should be dubbed as }»ro-Hindu and coinmunal in outlook. 'I'ho Mahasabha, on 
the other band, can afford to point its linger li'wardH the history of India and of 
the world and organise juihlic opinion throo^liont the country to oi>pcse ruthlessly 
any scheme that may lead to the dismen Ix rnicnl id the Indian nation. 'Jhree 
hundred millions of ])CO]ilc are not a ncgjigihlc nrinbfr and if even a quarter of 
them can be roused and trail ed, if tluir n.inds ore inovid by a ])as8ionate longing 
for tearing ofT tlic sliackles of sirvihi}, if they have the collect statc-consciousnesB 
-raatra-chetana —in ac< (adai'.ce willi the sucrid traditiuuB of Hinduism, no y^ower 
On earth can ever stand in ihc wny of (uir hoi luhicvin;ci;t. What is needed is a 
revolution in the working of the Hindu mind wf-ich wiiJ uproot all sense of de¬ 
featism and instil a now faith and an iii;dyiiig vigour batv.d on the grim realities of 
the political situation of the country. 

’^I’llli: A'J’TITUDE of TJU; CoMMUNl.-rr: 

“It has hecoine tlu' fanhion and tdidcncy of a section of Indians, the majority 
of them being Hiniltis, to bring (heir gui ling iiiHj>irati<'n from foreign countries, 
specially Russia. It is suicidal to Huggcsi Ihat we should remain in complete 
isolation and refuse to he niov d liy ttu- currents r.iid cross-currents of the modern 
age. But there is one fuudamenta! cm.ditiim w-hich we niusL never ignore. Our 
society and State must he based on an Indian ])i.ltcrn and on the rich heritage 
that we yiroudly claim to be ours. A nation iiMist exist ai.d freely function as sucdi 
with dignity and self-respect before it cjm participaU in any real internationalism 
We have much to learn from the tioroie cxemplc. id Kussia. Her amazing strciig^' - 
and vitality, her power of assimilation of diverse intertsfs, her gigangic ytreparatii 
for fighting illiteracy and disease, her a diicvemcnts in ntilising her inexlianslil 
raw material and in equuliHif‘g tlie rigiiis of her ci.izt-ns cannot but invoke 1 ’ 

admiration of the whole woilel fc-he has no' howeecr nm afler internationalism 
minimising or discarding any inqiortuuL Rin-sian in.crest nor has she failed 
recognise the importance of Htimulating tt.c culture and civilization of the Kussi. 
l>eny)le. She is iutensidy realistic in hei attifude low’ards yTohlcms which may alle t 
either her own inlercsl or that of her puriners. I he ideology of one single party 
dominates her afTairs and she tolcrati s no rival. It is clear therefore that every (‘oiin- 
try must settle its attitiule towards ti e wur and oltu r nations yuimarily in relation to 
its own problems and interests. And yet we have a parly in India whiih swears 
in the name of Russian commuuism tlm*. eKpt-.ie us ti believe that the present war 
is people’s war sim}>ly because llussia b vs taken pari, in it d’o us tiic first and 
foremost coiisideratiou must be how iur this wuir hcljvs the cause of India’s 
liberation. If India remains sidjuj at'd agaiusr. her will in respect of much 
vaunted Allied war aims and peace uims, me war has but little significance 
for US. 

Ban On ‘Satyaki iia Pjiakasu. 

Dr. Mookerjeo referred toccitain acts of op}>ression of Hindus in Provinces 
where League-Ministers were in y*owcr. In Assam, a Hindu-majority yuoviiice, the 
recent immigration policy of the prt*.(nt League filinislry was calculated to convert 
the province into the eastern zone of 1 rldr.tan. In Bengal, the Ministry which 
had practicaily no support from the Hindus, and dependent on the European block 
and on a carefully planned distribntton of j'alTonnge to its Bui>portiug members, 
interference with religions rights contniued unabated and, recently, worship with 
music even inside a private house had been prohibited on the ground of its proxi¬ 
mity to a mosque. The ban on a portion of th.e, ‘ Salyarlha Prakash” under the 
i). O. I. Rule was an outrageous act and a chalhinge not only to Sind, hut to the 
whole of India. It was a matter of deep regn t. that, when the ban was discussed 
in the Central Assembly, the Congress members with a few exceptions remained 
neutral. Dr. Mookerjee also referred to nearly two crores of tribal population being 
entered in the last census as a separate entity and not as Hindus as in previous 
censuses. “Was it to facilitate further disruption in Hindu society and indirectly 
encourage Christian proselytisation ?” Dr. Mookerjee asked. 

Dr. Mookerjee wanted that the caste system should go, and that all Hindus 
should enjoy equal status. He wanted the Mahasabha to make mass contact, 
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especially with Labour and Kisans. He commended Sir M. Visweswarayya’s scheme 
towards the solution of the nation’s economic backwardness. Dr. Mookerjee stress¬ 
ed the main principle of nationalisation of the major industries of the country. He 
also called attention to the cattle position in the country, which was }j;cttin^ worse 
because of si ai}j;hter for military purposes. He stressed the iinportanco of Hindi as 
tlie iiaU.)nul hu)p:na{^e and condemned the anti-1 Lndu policy of the All-India 
Ra<h‘o. He wanted the Mahasabha to examine the draft ifindu Oodc on its merits 
and make consiructive proposals. He advised the Mahasabha to train whole-time 
workers to undertake the Mahasabha’s programme. 

Wavell’s ‘Quack’ liKMEDY 

Alludin'^: to Lord Wavell’s recent address at the Associated Chambers 
Ooniincrcc in c’alcutta, the Mahasabha President saic!: “I’he KoJ(iji;r-poct Viceroy 
wants to ashumc the role of a medical adviser for curiuL', the ;oliti al ailments of 
India. Ihit lie forjicts that any sufferinp; pi\tient, houever huinnh', has the inherent 
rif^hi lo -'hooHC Ins own medical adviser, or to decide vvhef,h= j- In* meds any advice at 
all. 'I'lie Ihitinh qua-'k, instead of curiiifi; the Indian paut ct, has already loaded him 
with dant-'c.'OUH maladies and has charp;ed fees wlii- h arc hlccdio}^' the patient to 
dcnih. What India snflers from is a slow hut drcudfiil poisonintr and the doctor 
thrives oc the ]>aticnt’H misfortune. I a^^ree with Jyud Wavcll that the i)aticnt needs 
fresh air. hut that air must be pure and free, 'lo prove his boim let him first 

tac kle the prison-houses which often load to slow dcalh. \Viiy should not a 
('oiiHultativc hvh>rd of disinterested medical advisers from America. liussia and 
(’hina two of whom at least have saved the collaijsin^ of the Uritisli patiemt liimself, 
))c' calhd in immediately? If they sit alonj!; with the Indian patient and the biinp;!- 
in^ r*riiiHh doctor and proceed with their task (»n the basis oi ihe four Freedom 
piHsciipiio'iH. tht^ Indian patient will immediately recover and he a p;ood and 
stronj; ails. Lord Wavell is right when ho says that India needs a fait;i cure, 
i.ui lioH miuu bo faith in her Own capacity to rii^o and recover her lost liber y and 
not a faith to lean eternally on the charity of others, specially those who have 
already been guilty of numerous broaches of faith with liim*” 

“Totalitarian Viceroy’’ 

Analysing the Viceroy’s comments, Dr. Mookerjee says that His E.xccllency 
was not f)r«.q)ared to have any modification of the present constitution during the 
wa’- ; this meant that. India’s destiny must completely remain in the liands of the 
“toialiiMihui Viceroy and Governor-General.” If formal changes arc not 
pos^ii>lo, why can he not create a convention and trust a national cabinet consisting 
of rc]»rcHentative Indians whose services will be readily available for organising 
Urtlioinit defence with the willing co-operation of the i>eo])le and for the economic; 
regenmation of the country ?” 

Ut'ferring to the Cripps scheme. Dr. Mookerjee said ‘‘that portion in the 
Cripps Oiler referring to a possible partition of India should be withdrawn immo- 
diat. ly and, as he himself says, there will be other means of sedving the cominuual 
prolil ’in. 'i'hc Gri]>p8 Hcdieme, thus amended, may well form a basis for ludo- 
liriiiah scLtlcmcnt so far as the future constitution is concerued. But the impasse 
during the war will even then remain unRo’ved. 'I’lie British Government is the 
parly timt ludds in its hand the power that it lias to part with and deliver to 
India. Fhe Viceroy, therefore, cannot take shelter upon the plea that two previous 
olfers have been rcje<rt(d by India. Complete communal unity on the main political 
issnes i^^ imiui^^sihle so long as the British Governmeut docs not undo the mischief 
ii J’.as itRi lf en ated. It itiative for a setllcment must, therefore, coino from Britain 
and ft lailnrc in the direction will be nothing but a breach of faith and a regrettable 
shirking of respoiisdiility and duty.” 

“In the course of the next two or three years”, ho said, “great changes ara 
likely to bo made affecting ths future of India. It is no use our merely blaming 
otlu rs for o.ir own backwardness and unpreparedness. Jf there is an Indo-British 
settlement' by peaceful meaiiB, steps for framing schemes for the future constitu¬ 
tion i.f India will he taken and the Hindu Mahasabha is the only poUdcal organisa¬ 
tion whi.b\ can and will see to it that such constitution is not built on the ashes 
of the Iliiicius. On the other hand, if no peaceful settlement can be achieved, a 
political struggle ou a gigantic scale improving the fate of millions of our country¬ 
men will become inevitable. No party or nation ever plunges into a struggle 
without the fullest possible preparation. That preparation must be the result of 
active and ceaseless organisation consolidating the disruptive factors that are breaking 
the unity of Hindus to-day. If an occasion conies for undergoing saciificeB and 
26 
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on a nation-wide scale for upholding the ])olitiiral or religiouB rights 
of the Hindus, the Mahasabba will not lag behind but will take its proper place in 
such a struggle. 

Indian Pot.itioai. Parties Should Unite 

“Meanwhile,” l>r. Monkerjee continued, *‘niy apj)eai is for unity amongst all 
ranks and amongst as many Indian political parties as porisible. (landlnji committed 
a fresh Himalayan blunder by trying to ])lacate Mr. .linnah who is out to destroy 
the very soul of India. Our sup'erne task is to wrest |)Ower from the imwilling 
hands of our British masters and that power is to come ikjI to tlds community or 
that, hut to India as a whole and for the ultimate good of all ^dasHes and conditions 
of 400 millions of her children. Why should it he impossible for all political 
parties who are united iii the national demand to i)ut aside, for the time being, 
their other difrerenees and to concentrate in a spirit of harmonious co-operation for 
Btrengthening the will power of the Indian people?” 

“Let us not forget that much as we may demand that the Indian deadlock 
ehould be immediately brought to an end, the British Government will not transftT 
power easily. But the more the repression, the greater the resistance of the people. 
We have demanded the immediate release of all political ])risonerH, Our riders 
ignore the unprecedented distrust and hitterncHS that are huining in the minds of 
all patriotii', Indians against the oppression that they are subjected to”. 

Dr. Mookorjee said: “One of the reasons why wc have demanvied immediate 
transfer of power is that wc want that at the Peace Oonft'ience when the destinies 
of all tlie countries of the woild will he determinecl, Inilia’s voice luiiHt be heard 
not through the hired Indian agents of British 1 m])iTirtlism Imt through her 
chosen spokesmen. If this does not hap])en, then the real voice of India must 
remain sufliciently mobilised and made know'ii to the world with as much iinaiii- 
mity as possible. It is for this reason that I feel it urgent that there should be a 
ceassaion of the hostilities among the Indian political parlies themselves, 

“Present a Common Demand” 

“Let us meet on a common platform and present a common demand on the 
most fundamental problems of Indian liberty and reconstruction. Let us })ave the 
way for educating the m^tsses of India on mutually accepted lines of national re¬ 
construction. It may be that the Muslim l^eague will not join in such a demand 
but there will be other MuslimB who have been stabbed in the back by the C. K. 
formula who are prepared to stand for Indian Naiionalism with rights of minorities 
duly protected. It will be an act of the finest Indian stalemanship, if to-dry there 
can be a corabination of all the nationalist clcinents in the public life of India for 
the preparation of an invulnerable national opposition to the continuance of the 
imperialist designs of Britain.” 

DKAFT CONSTITUTION FOU INDIA 

Apart from fifteen resolutions which will come up Indore the Huhjccls (’om- 
inittee of the Himlii Mahasahha the e :h a sixty-five-jntirc book (Containing “OoiiHti- 
tution of Hindusfchan Free State”, riiis constitution lias boon draft(;d by the 
Bliopatkar Salkar Nidhi, a Gominittoo a!>pointcd by the Bhopatkar Mandal, an 
iustitntion which holds primarily a sum oi Kx. Jl.OdO which the public of Maha¬ 
rashtra gave to Mr. L. B. Bho})a(k:ir in recognition of his public servmeH. In the 
foreward it is explained that, before the war ends, there must he an agreed cons¬ 
titution which should be placed immediately in the iuoids of Cjc framers of fitdia’is 
future. 

The Committee, in which Mr. L, B. Bhoji.itkar himself is a member and Mr. 
D. V. Gokhale of Poona, is the Chninnun, lia.< framed a (^mHtitution on the 
following basis: — The name of India be llindustlian. India should be a free State 
and no servant meml)er or even partner to any otlier Slute or commonwealth hut 
could enter into a defensive or ottVnsivo alliance with Pritain or any other free 
State in the world. Hindustan should remain an indivisihh? entity. The form of 
Government bo a democratic repuh/ic and federal one with residuary |)Ower at the 
Centre. The legislature should he bi-camcral both at the Centre and in the 
Provinces. The executive will be responsible to the legislature and both are to be 
responsible to the people. People should have the rigiit of calling a referendum on 
any subject. Even if the ITesident of India dificrod irom the legislature on any 
matter, he could also ask the people for a referendum. And lastly, the constitution 
has a provision regarding training in thq fti’ipy, and airforag without difttiuc-* 

Uou of maitial and uou-mactial races. * « • 
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Resolutions—2nd Day—Bllaspnr—25th. December 1944 
AMENDING OF CRIPPS’ PLAN 

Reflolutions diflcuHsed at the forenoon sittinj^ of the 8iibjeots Committee, were 
considered when the first husiness session of the Hindu Mahasabha opened at 3 
p.m. to-day with Dr. Shyaina Prnsad Miikerjee in the chair. 

MessajiiPH wishing success to the session were received amon^ others from Mr. 
.Tamnadas Mehta, Kumar OaniJ:anand Hiiiha, Mr. Anandial I'oddar, Mr. N. 0. 
Keikar and Hhai rarinanand. 

A condolence resolution on the death of Mr. C. Vijayaraghavachariar, Bir 
P. C. Ray, Mr. IS. K. Banerjee, Mr. Manindranath Mitter, ilaja of Tirwa, Mr. V. 
Kale of Bilaspnr, Rao Haliil) Deshmukh of Ellichpiir and Major Prannath Narang, 
Maharaja of Mymenstngh, Mr. N. N. (’hakrabarti. Dr. Tejiirikar and Mr. Jyotirmay 
Ghosal was moved hy the chair and was passed. 

Mr. O. Khaparde moved the next resolution which expressed the opinion that 
the "spirit of comiiromise and co-operation” demanded fioni Hindnstan and the 
condition of prodnetion of an agreed scheme of reforms wliich would solve her 
political problems and ])reseiit a united front were the iiretexts which were being 
put forward by British iioliticiHus to ennide Britain to defeat Hindustan’s claim to 
freedom in the interests of Jhitish Imperialism. The resolution authoritatively 
declared that "a major surgical operation like i’akistan’' was not in the best interests 
of Hindnstan and the liindu-Mahasabha without prejudice to its demands for 
complete independence and rights to frame its constitution calls upon the Brilish 
Government to jirove their hana fidea hy taking immediate steps to implement 
the Oripps Scheme shorn of clauses giving power of seceRsion to provinces and to 
dissolve without delay the present legislatures as the first step to the direct forma¬ 
tion of a Constituent Assembly, holding elections not on the basis of the Communal 
Award but on the basis of joint electorate with reservation of scats where necessary.” 

Mr. Khaparde said that the British Government repeated persistently their 
promises to give India freedom but the promise was not being im})Iemented. In 
order, therefore, lo create trust in onr mind the British Government should at least 
make a beginning towards the grant of Self-Government. 

Mr. B. II, Apte said that if Britain did not give freedom it would be wrested 

out of iheir bauds. In one breath, Britain said they were pledged to the Oripps 

Troposal and in another, they said a major surgical operation of India was not 
right. 'J'hat diplomacy was not correct. Britain should tell Indians in a straight¬ 
forward manner what their intentions were.” 

Mr. Adfdosh. Lahiii, who was introduced as ‘‘an old revolutionary who had 
lived in Andamans with rarmannnd”, observed that Indians acce])ted the Oripps 

Ofler because it gave them the right of severance from the British Empire but 
Teje<*ied the offer because it had the germ of 1‘nkistan in it. He explained that they 
were ready to accept the Oripps Offer minus Pakistan for the duration of the war, 
only keeping intact their demand made in an earlier resolution of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

Mr. Eama Rao Pavhilu said that they must oppose the division of India, 
otherwise India would have the same fate as the Europe of to-day. Kunwar 

Ouninarain, supporting the resolution, said that Muslims had no primary interest in 
India and if they said that they did not want Hawraj that could not be the view of 
Indians. Mr. Pindi Das characterised the Atlantic Oharter as a great hoax ever 
committed on subject nations. Mr. Bamnarain Bingh also supported the resoluliou 
which was passed unanimously. 

Resolutions—3rd day—Bllaspnr—26th. December 1944 
PRINCIPLES FOR FUTURE CONSTITUTION 

The Mahasabha adopted to-day the resolution of a Free India and the funda¬ 
mental rights of citizens as passed hy the Subjects Committee. Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mukherjee presided. The Committee’s resolution on the constitution of future Free 
India cnuiciated following principles:— 

•‘Hindustan shall be a free State and her constitution bo styled “The Consti¬ 
tution of Hindustan Free State.” Historically, politically, ethnologically and 
culturally Hindustan is one whole and indivisible and so shall she remain. The 
form of Coverament shall be democratic and federal. The federal legislature shaU 
be bi-cameral in structure. Elections to legislatures, whether federal or provincial, 
shall be on the basis of adult franchise and of one man one vote. The federal’ 
governmeut shall be distributed between the central and provincial legislatures in a 
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manner to f.>:ive a measure of autonomy to the provinces adequate with the residuary 
powers at the Centre. 

“Tile power of the government, whether federal or provincial, shall be divided 
into lepslative. executive and judicial, with the executive responsible to the le‘UBla- 
tiire and both rcHitonsible to tiie people and with tlie judiciary independent ot the 
executive. Distinction between martial and non martial races shall no lon^ier exist 
and the military strcn”;th ot llind isthan Free ir^tate shall, as far as ])()HBibIc, ho 
etpially-halamred ainon^Ht its various jirovinccs, consistently with its standard of 
discipline and officicticy. 

“The Htates should ho !)rou>j;ht into the Federation of Hindusthan. Resjionsiblo 
government should be intruduced on principles stated above. 

‘‘The resolution lays down the fundamental rights of a free Htale, namely, that 
all citizens dnmicib’d in Jiindusthaii shall in general enjoy rights and privileges aioi 
be 8ubj'*ct to the obligations of citizenship and shall in i)articular enjoy fnjidumenial 
rights as under ; 

“Citizens sliall be rqual before the law'and shall enjoy equal eivif. riglits. 'Idicrc 
shall he no law’ of a disfuirrdutitivr nature. All citizens shall enjoy the fruits (.»f 
their toil and sludi be eutnl?d to the necessaritss of life without ex])loifa!ion oi man 
by man. q'he Slate sluili make sr.ilAbic law for the maintenance of health and 
and fitness for work ed all ei:i/e:»a. for securing a living wage for every worker, 
prot,ecti,ni of the U' '*U,rr, w'lfare of ebildreii and provision against the c. onomic 
ConBC(picncOfl of old age, infirinity anti unemployment. All citizens shall have (ho 
rights of free elcuuntry (drc*ation. All citizens shall have the right to keeyi and 
bear arms in accf.rd.aneo witli rigillations made. 

“No citizen si;:.I) by riason of colour, easto or creed be prejudiced in any way 
in regard to yuibbc cmi loyiutnt., (dllce or yiower or honour or exercise of any pro¬ 
fession. sf(piPBtered or <'Oiih'^CHl.’(l save in accordance with law. 

“No citizen shall be depri\cd of bis or her liberty of person except in due pro¬ 
cess of law. All citizens shall enjoy the right of free expression of opinion ns also 
the right of assembly ]»c}v cfi!lly and to form asBociatious or unions for tnirposes 
not opyioscd (o ]uibli(^ ordu- or to indilic morality. All citizens shall be siiliject to 
public order or morality, «i j-iy fntdom of conscience and free profession and yirac- 
tice of religion and protection of cuitnre and language and no law shall be made 
either directly or indirectly to endow any religion or prohibit or restrict free exer¬ 
cise thereof or gi^e miy iucfciTiice or impose any disability on account of religious 
belief or religious si a'ns. 

“Tlic tuovinecH ot Iliudusthan may, where necessary, be redistributed on a 
linguistic basiii. IMicion, Uingiinge and ciiltme of the minorities shall be reBj»ecled 
and guaranteed. 

“ I'he l^resM shall be free and no measures shall bo taken to hinder puhlit^ation, 
sale and distributior'. ot any writing or news-iiaper subject to the rules of morality 
and public order.’’ 

When the open sr.; siou begaJi to-day, Mr. Shyarna Prasad S7ias/ri moved a 
resolution which infer alia uigcd the Working Committee to appoint a sub¬ 
committee for the ])ro|uigatit»ii of Irr gi %•'' in Devanagri script and to counteract 
the activities of other iiisl/tiitions ngainst Hindi. 'The resolution condemned the 
action of Governmont using Urdu on the All-India Radio and B.B.C. He said, in 
order to preserve and yuotrcA the Hindu religion and culture it was essential to 
protect the Hindi lartguagc, 

Piofessor Shrimati Likshviifxn of Aryakanya Pathshala, Baroda, said that 
Hindi was built on tSansknt, a language in which Hindu scriptures were written. 
Therefore it was the duty of every Hindu to ytropagate Hindi. 

'The resolution was passed. 

fc^KTTLEMKNT OF MUHLTMS IN AsSAM 

Mr. K, C. Chaudhury moved a rosolutioii about “dumping of unwanted Mus¬ 
lim population of Eastern Bengal districts on the com]>aintively virgin soil of Assam 
with a view to converting that Province into a Muslim majority province.” Moving 
the resolution, Mr. Chaudhury said that Assam was a Hindu majority province but 
to help the creation of Pakistan, the League Ministry was importing hoards of 
Muslims from Eastern Bengal in order to make ^ssam a Muslim majority province. 
In this the present League Ministry of Bettgal bad an unholy allianco with the 
League Ministry of Assam. This policy was already proving disastrous to the 
economic well-being of the peo])]e of Assam. 

Mr. N, Ohose^ Indrakumar Putt supported the reflolution which was passed. 
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Ban On "Satyartha TRAKAsn” “1 

The reBoliition rej^jirdinp; the Sind Governmciit B bun on the fourteenth chnpter 
of “Satyartha rrakash” was moved by Caplain Shekhar Cliand, The resolution 
charackTiHed the ban as a j^rosH abupe of ihe Dcfenre of India Kiiles to serve some 
ulterior motive. It said, the Mahasabha was convinc ed that the Bind Muslim League 
Governmeiii'H order amounted to religious iiersceution and was a foretaste of their 
conce]>tion of Pakistan and urged the Hindu Miuipb is and m. l. a.’s of Sind to 
exon their utmost to see that the ban was removed. Governn«out has a serious 
renponsibility in the matter and they must not ])crmit tlieir policy of allowing 
religious liberty to be abused in this way.” The Muhasablia strongly urged the 
Governor of Bind and the Viceroy to see that this \vn>ng was righted before it was 
too late. The resolulion also eondemned the actum ol those m. l. a.’s (Central) 
who did not vote in favour of the re.^^olution for Kmovrd of the ban. Finally, the 
resolution authorised the Working C(»mmitieo to take all nccesBary action for the 
removal of the ban. The resohition was passed lOi.atiimuusly. 

froj. Ghosh said that the policy of the (Government of designating 

certain territories as ‘tribal’ and cIuBsifyijig ttuin as “Kxcluded and Partially 
excluded areas”, followed by tribal {niiincrntjon in the Census of 1941, had resulted 
iu an nnwarranted decrease in the niimlur of ilind is to tlm extent Of 1.75,00,0(X). 
Uhis would cause far reaching rcpereiiBeions u])on t.he future solution of political 
oom])lexitiefl. He also advocated sending Jliiidu mifisionurios to tribal areas. Mr, 
Kamnath Kalla supported the resolution in this connection which was adopted. 

Missionary Activity in Manim.a District 

Mr. K. Shnsiri moved the next rescduliun which expressed alarm at the 
conversion activities of foreign missioiiftiies chjMcitdly in xMandla District. The 
icBolution ex])reBsed the view that these large-scsle. conversions were bound to 
create political problems which would introduce tension in the political, fabric of 
Hindustan in general and this province in ]mrticular. The resolution recommended 
the arrest of the further growth of missionhiy activities and the reconversion of 
such of them as were willing to come back to Hinduism and setting up of agencies 
for this purpose. The resolution authcrised the Working Coinmiuee to deal with 
this lu’obioni. The resolution was jiassed. 

Opposition to Drapt Hindu Code 

Mr. liahindraiiath Mookerjee's resolution, opposing precipitate enactment of the 
Draft Hindu Code, stated that the Hindu Mahusabha was not for the maintenance 
of the status quo and blind adherence to existing rnks, laws and traditions and 
that it. always welcomed suitable changes which promoted the welfare of IlinduB. 
But the present Legislature which had liecn kept, in ollice for K) years was not 
leiireHenta’ivc of Hindu oi>ini()n and should not deal with this measure. A really 
representative Legislature in the demncraiic constitution could frame the Hindu 
Code in consultation willi a board of Hindu jt.nsts, tiie resolution said. 

Mr. V. V. Kalikar, supporting the resolution, said that the Coilc made many 
encroachments on the rights of the Hindus. Die icsoliition was jiassed unanimously. 

On a motion from Mohanl Naindas, the Conference adopted a reBolutioii 
declaring that Batnamists were Hindus and denying that they followed the tenetB 
of Islam. 


Bethoc^esaion of Berar Opposed 

“In view of the impending visit of the heir-apparent to the Nizam of 
Hyderabad to Berar and the possihility of the visit being utilised for strengthening 
the demand for retroeeBsion of Berar to the Nizam,” Mr, B, G. Khapardes reBolu* 
tion on Berar said, “This seBsion reiterates its firm resolulion that Berar eball not 
be ceded to the Nizam, but remain part of British India, and that nothing should 
be done against the wishes of ihe peoide of Berar,” 

Mr. Khaperde said the resolution was not against the person of the Nizam or 
his Hek-apparent, but was moved in order to maintain the lights of the people of 
Berar. They did not want to siifler the same cliBahiliiiesin Ceded Berar as the Hindus 
in the Nizam’s Dominion were suffering at present. 

Dr. />. S. Moonje said that the people of Berar should not boycott the visit. 

The Conference passed the resolution, which had proved the most controversial 
in the Bubjeets Committee, when some speakers mode allegations regarding the 
distribution of monies among institutions. 
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Economic Plan for India 

Mr. Bhopatkar then moved a long reftolution eniinfiating an economic plan for 
India. Among other principles the plan advocated h^tate ownership or control of 
key industries and protection of nascent industry and market by tariff walls or 
preferental treatment. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

For want of time, the remaining resolutions were moved by the Chair and 
accepted. One resolution requested the Viceroy to exorcise his prerogative of 
clemency in respect of political prisoners sentenced to death and particularly, in the 
cases of the accused sentenced to death in the Ohimur and Ashti cases in the 
Central Provinces, 

A second resolution urged the repeal of the Criminal Act. Another resolution 
decided to appoint a committee of renowned historians for writing the history of 
Hindustan from the point of view of the Hindus. 

President’s Closing Remarks 

In the course of his closing remarks, Dr. Shyama Prasad Moolr'rjrc thanked 
every-one for making the session a success and especially Mr. V. D. Savarkar, the 
retiring President, for the great work he had done. He had been a source of great 
inspiration to millions of Hindus, including Dr. Mookerjee himself. 

Referring to the resolutions of the Hindu Mahasabha, Dr. Mookerjee said that 
the Mahasabha placed before the country a programme wbi(*h could worthily ))e 
pursued by any organisation. I'hose who dubbed the Mahasabha as a coninmnal 
body would get their answer in the resolutions passed lo-day. The plan and 
programme laid before the country were, however, subject to u very impoitan 
condition. “We have asked Hindus to be prepared to make some sacrifice, but that 
sacrifice is to be made on the supreme condition that it will lead to complete 
liberation of the motherland.’* He advised the Hindus not to be dei)reHsed if 
success did not come immediately, for success would come in the long run, 

Mr. Savarkar’s attack on Gandhiji 

The following statement was issued to the Press from Bombay on Iho 
14th. August 1944 by Mr, Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasablia : — 

The Gandhiflts have observed a day of repentance. 1 have deliberately used 
the word ‘Gandhists’ instead of the word ‘Congressites’ as the Congress eainj> is 
at its sixes and sevens and influential sections there are reported to be 
enouncing Gandhiji’s latest metamorphosis. 

But. for what political ‘errors’,—which in Gandhiji’s vocabulary mean 'sins’ — 
committed by them have the Gandhists observed this day of re\ientaucc or self- 
purification ? 

The Congress has really committed political errors, that is, sins of siu l. a 
magnitude that the Congressites deserve to go in sackclotlv and ashes, q'akiin* into 
account even the war-period alone, the notable Congressite leaders, Clnndinji, 1'audit 
Nehru and others were guilty of the ‘sin’ of declaring at the very outuft ol the war 
that the Allied powers were out to fight for restoring democracy all over tiie world, 
for liberating the enslaved and that, therefore, it was the duty of the Congress to 
help unconditionally the Allied cause. The second 'sin' eommitlfd by Gandhiji 
was the melodramatic interview which he had wiih the Viceroy where he, on his 
own confession, wept over the fancied destruction of the, Westminsier Abbey and 
assured the Government, to quote his own words, “1 am not thinking of India’s 
deliverance now, what is the worth of the freedom of India, if England and Franco 
were to fall victims to brute force.” The third sin which was committeil by the 
Gongressites all put together, inspite of the warning of the Hindu Mahasabha to the 
contrary and rejecting the most patriotic, just, democratic and statesmanlike terms 
proposed by the Mahasabha’s accredited leader, was when they imsscd the most un¬ 
timely, muddled, Self-contradictory and ill-fated resolution on the 8th August, IDll? 
and launched a movement which they styled in a spirit of bravado ‘an oj)en revolt’ 
against that very British power whom, in the same breath, they requested to keep 
the British Army in India to save her from alien invasion. Had they stopped 
there, one could have admired them for their highly patriotic motives, though their 
foresight would have remained as questionable as ever. But on that very eve, 
Gandhiji in the name of Congress and as its dictator wrote a letter to Mr. Jinnah 
‘assuring him in all sincerity’ that Congress wished that even a cent per cent 
transfer of power might be made to the Moslems by the British. The high-spirited 
men in their camp took the revolt in its real sense as it was understood all over the 
world aad started the struggle, as they had been instructed to do after the arrest of 
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their leaders, by all the means within their reach at the discretion of their indi¬ 
vidual or {^roup conpcience. But, while the movement was going on outside, 
Gaudhiji, hardly within a month of his incarceration, began to carry on the most 
biuniliuting (•orrespondence with that very Viceroy whom he wanted to “quit India” 
— boij, and baiAgagc’. When the Viceroy condescended, to reply a letter of his, 
Gandiiiji felt so flattered that he wrote back to the Viceroy how delighted he was 
to HOC ihut ho had not fallen so much from the grace of His Excellency as not to 
receive even a reply to his letters. Then he wrote to the Viceroy expressing his view 
most emphatically that Mr. Jinnah should be called upon to take charge of the 
whole Indian Government including Indian India i.e. even the Indian States and 
HO form his own Government. The Congress, he assured in that letter, will not 
only H('(inieHco but support such a cent per cent Muslim Government. Mono- 
muuifical 1)1 can hardly go further, nor a sin could be darker. But the blackest 
sin of vivisecting our Motherland and holy land is still going to crown his 
jiolitiral career. 

But it was not to repent for these most grievous political errors that the 
iiandlkisis observed tlie day of penace and prayers. For they still pursue the same 
l-aili and luok upon it as a glorified mission. The naked truth must therefore be 
phduly told that tins day of repentance was observed with the only motive of 
throw uig the whole Ikbime for the miserable fiasco in which the Gandhist “Quit 
Inuiu'’ slogan has ended on those very men who alone carried on the movement 
at the risk of tiicir lives and victimise them to save the Gandhist group to secure 
(dwHlbiji s freedom to enable him to regain the confidence of the powers that be, as 
the hic-long friend of the British, and to pursue his anti-national and anti-Hindu 
fad (il bringing about Hiudii-Muslim unity even at the most revolting cost of vivi- 
Hcciing our ]\luthciland and only land,—all this in the name of non-violence, truth 
anvi (d-d. The Prince of evil is reported to say to himself : 

“With a smile and a nod: 

“The best way to work my will 

‘Ts to call it the will of God.” 


The All Parties Hindu Conference 

Lahore—13th August 1944 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

A resolution declnring emphatic opposition to the Rajagopalachari formula was 
passi'd by the All Parries Hindu Conference held in Bhupendra Hall, Lahore on the 
null. August, 1944. 'file rcHoliitioii was moved by R. B. Durga Das, Advocate. 

U. B. Itam Haran Das, Member, Council of State, presided over the conference 
wlii' h was ationled by over “00 Hindus from all over the province representing 
vurinus sections among the Hindus. The Congress was of course not represented 
In .'itUhkj almost every Congressman who counts in the Congress circles in the Punjab 
and ouiaide j il is restricted and is not allowed to participate in any meeting. 

IBiiSbages received from t^ir Chhotu Ram, Sir Manohar Lai, Sir Tek Chand, 
and olUers were read out by Lula Brij Lai, Secretary, Hindu Vigilance Board. 
Among these mcHsages was one from Lala Duni Chand, M. L. A, (Congress) who 
luui Btdd that vivisection of India should not be tolerated under any circumstances 
In cause it would create eondilion like those in Balkans and would lead to perpetual 
foreign domination. Partition of India into independent sovereign State would be as 
equal an evil as the luesent subiugation of India. He further wrote that he was 
Vie\>iacel t, give an honouraVAe position to the Muslims in India as equal partners 
with ttil the blessings ot ireo India but be could not be a party to the rights ol 
majority being denied to them if communalism was to remain. 

Am . ;: those present at the conference were R. B. Dnrga Das, Mahashey 
Rattan Chand, Mr. Keshab Chander, Prof. D. C. Sharma, Thakur Ripudaman 
Singh, M.L.A. Oh. Sumer Singh, M.L.A., R. B. Ganga Barau, L. Kudan Lai Vij, 
Captain A. N, Bali, Malik Arjan Das, L, Kudan Lai Lamba and LaU Hari 
Chand Puri. 
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Goswami Ganesh Diitt rend a letter from Mahashey Krishna who was one of 
the conveners but was iirmblo to attend bein^ under restrictions. Mahashey 
Krishna warned the Hindus against the coming; communal strife which was bound 
to result from the vivisection of India and would make the freedom of India au 
unrealised dream for ever. 

Fandit liardatt Shorina read out the “G. R.’s” formula and the opinions of 
the various T>rominent ])ublic lenders. 

Lala Brij Lai quoted facts and fij>;ures to show the implications of the 
“C.R.V’ formula. 

Lala Farahottaiti Lai, Joint Secretary of the Zamiridara League and a 
former President of the Hindu Habhn, Khanewnl wanted to move a resolution 
BUfT^estin^; theit no opinion should In? ex}>reHHed unti! the (inndhi-Jimiah meetini^, 
because nothing should be done which might mar the prospect of the comiiig 
meeting of the communal settlement. His resolution, however, had no objection 
to the expression of the opinion by ihe Hindus. Lala Ihirshottani Lai wus hooted 
and there W(3re protests against Hiich a pn)posnl being allowed because they had ))een 
invited to protest against the “C. R/s formula. The president had already disallowed 
the resoliitioii and the mover lesnined his scut. 

At this stage Mr. Kd.'::fiah Chandcr asked the press representatives to 
show their reports before tie imblicution to Ht)mt‘one authorised by the 
conveners. 

The press representatives intimated Mr. Keshnb Chander that they were not 
prefiared to submit their reports to new ‘•censorship” bei^auBe the conference was 
Open to the jness. What press roprehentatives ve e t>re]>ared to do was to go 
away and let the conference be held in "camera'’ and then the authorities of the 
conlerence could issue any statement th<‘y liked. 

The suggestion made was atonco withdrawn. 

After this R. D. .Lala Funja moved the main rf’solution which was 

Beconded and supported among oshcis, by 1.. Kuudaii Lai Lamba, Mr. Nanak 
Chand Pandit, Ch. Humor Hingh, M. L. A., De wan Harab Dyal, Bar-at-Law 
Gujranwala, Dewan Inder J^al, Advocate, President Hargodha Municipal Committee* 
Malik Devi Dyal, Advocate of Jhang, L. Bhagat Rum .1'leader. Julluudur. Mr Ruma 
Nath, Pleader. Shoikhupura. “ 

Lala Brij Lai, while explaining the implicalioiiR of the ‘C. R.'s. formula said 
that the formula had two cllecls, one that concerned the present, and the other that 
concerned the future. The present related to the conditions which had been laid 
that the League would suhscrilic to the ideal of Imlependence and side with iht) 
Congress in its struggle for independence of India. There wore some other 
conditions which related to the future and they were with regard to the eommission 
to be aripointed for demnrentinn irr.n.« ♦v.™* - 


. ■ . .J_/IVlHIOnH 

.. ... 1 ->1 .Vi ixi:i^piing Amritsar where non-Muslims 

were in a majority. Of course there was ihc Gnrdaspur district where Muslims vsere 
in majority of about 24,nt)0. qV.kcn altogcUmr the pomilation of the Piinial^ ia 
2,84,18,819 of whom 1,02,17,242 are Muslinm, 8141,176 Hindus and 37,57,401 Hikhs 
Of these in the 17 contigiions districts wliudi would pass into Pakistan the total’ 
])Opiilalioii would be 1.68.70,2(1) of whom 1,23,6:1669 will be Muslims; 28 23 ”76 
Hindus and 16,83,955 Hikhs and likewiric in the 12 districts where Muslims are Vic 
in a majority the population would he 1,15,47,919 and of these 3R .53 503 wilf ) 
Muslims, 56,20.800 Hindus and 20,7:1516 Sikhs, ’ ^ 

In the whole area including 17 districts of the Punjab, N, W.F. Province nnrl 
Sind the total population would he 2,14,4:1,975 and of these 1,33,60,791 will be Muslim 
and 60,84,184 non-Muslims giving a percentage 75.2®/o to the Muslim and 24 18®/ to 
the non-Muslims. “ * ^ 


It was irapoBsible to conceive, said Mr. Brij Lai, that 24.i8% would be able to 
persuade 75.20% or any majority from among thorn to vote with the non-Muslims. 

He further stated that more of canal irrigated land would pass into western 
(Pakistan) Punjab. The total land under canal irrigation was 1,14,57098 acres of 
which 17 districts would possess 88,80,740 acres and only 25,25,052* acres would bo 
with the Eastern Punjab. ’ ^ 
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Vivisection of India Condemned 

Mr. Keshah Chander and Mr. Deshpande, General Secretary and Secretary of the 
All-Iudia Hindu Mahasabha addressed the conference and spoke in condemnation 
of the '0. K.’ formula* 

R, B, Durga Das, Advocate, moved the following resolution 

“The representative conference of the Hindus of the Punjab records its strong 
and emphatic protest against the vivisection of India as entemptated in the formula 
of Mr, Rajagopalachari. 

“The conference is definitely of opinion that since the eonforcement of the 
communal Award the political situation in the country has immensely deteriorated. 

“This conference is, therefore, convinced that the solution of the present 
political or communal deadlock in the country does not lie in yielding to the evcr- 
increasing demands of Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League but in boldly and 
strongly resisting it by all available constitutional means. 

“I’his conference further believes that the political salvation of India can only 
be achieved by freeing its future constitution from the virus of separation and 
communalism and basing it on truly democratic principles. 

It further declares that Mr. Rajagopalachari’s formula strikes at the root of 
the fundamental geographical culture and historical oneness, national integrity and 
administrative unity of India by proposing the dismemberment and vivisection of 
the country. The said formula, by virtually accepting the two-nation theory of 
Mr. Jinnah on the basis of religion, tends^ to destroy the noble afdiievements 
towards the evolution of one common Indian Nation on the basis of racial identity, 
historical tradition and patriotic sentiments. 

“The offer of Mr. Rajagopalachari is wholly tin-authorised, moat inopportune 
and absolutely unjust, adversely affecting the cultural, economic and political life 
of Hindus. The conference declares that no body has the right to barter* away the 
rights of the Punjab Plindus, and declares that any such proposal shaii be ctiicily 
resisted.” 

Tn moving the resolution R. B, D%irga Das made a vigorous speech and said 
that Rajuji’s formula was bad in principle and it should not be accepted, even if it 
had the support of the biggest man in the country. He regretted that men 
who had made immeasurable sacrifices for the freedom of their country had 
choosen a wrong path. He had no objection to the Muslims getting everything on 
grounds of some principle. The Hiiiaus did not want any favours but looked for 
sheer justice. He maintained that the Hindus were being crushed under communal¬ 
ism which had played havoc in the Punjab. He asked if any other country knew 
of such disgraceful form of communalism under which admission to the educational 
institutions, even the Medical College and Engineering College, were not made on 
any merits hut on grounds of religions. 

He pointed out how Hindus were creaking under communalism. He said that 
a society or any administration based on communalism could not live for long. 
He had no hesitation in saying that they were already living in Pakistan. 

Lain Kundan Lai Lamha, who seconded the resolution, asked the people not 
to show any disrespect towards Gaudhiji or Rajagopalachari. He wanted them to do 
something constructive in order to prevent the establishment of Pakistan. The 
present border line was beyond the N.W.F. Province and they could not afford to 
bring that line near about Amritsar which would mean perpetual danger. 

Mr. Nanak Chand Pandit, Bar-at-Law, in supporting the resolution, maintained 
that unless Hindu leadership would be prepared to suffer and sacrifice, they would 
not be able to forge ahead. Gaudhiji and the Congress were great because they were 
always found willing to suffer and sacrifice. He had no doubt that even if an 
agreement was reached between Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah, there would be no swaraj 
BO long as communalism remained. He suggested the need of sending out 
deputations to America, Britain and Europe lor representing the Hindu point of 
view to the people of those countries. He also suggested the formation of a 
committee to study the whole situation arising out of the *C.R. Proposal. 

Ch. Sumer Singh, M.L.A., (of Bir Chhotu Ram’s group), in supporting the 
resolution, warned the Hindus against being frightened by the Mahatma's 
fast. He asked that they must put up a strong and stout opposition to 
the C. K. formula. 

The resolution was further supported by Mr. Amrit Lai, Pleader, Municipal 
Commissioner. Multan, Mr.. Inder Lai, Advocate, President* Municipal Committee, 
Bargodha, L. Bbagat Rapa, Pleader, Jullundur, Dewan Barab Dyal, Bar-at-Law, 
27 
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Municipal CommiHsioner, Gujranwala, Malik Devi Dyal, Pleader, Jhang, L. Amar 
Nath, Advocate, Daeka and L. Gy an Chand, Advocate, Amritear. 

The main theme of the epeechea was that India ehail not be allowed to be 
cut into pieces and thus weakened. The speakers generally expressed their sorrow 
over Jinnah having been given a fresh lease of life by Gaudhiji when the League 
leader had come to the beginning of his decline. 

There was some excitement and unpleaeantness when one gentleman Mr. 
Earn Nath of Moga wanted to speak in opposition but be was not allowed on the 
ground that he had not come as a representative of any organisation. He asserted 
that he had a right to speak as a Hindu. 

Mr. Prem Prakash, Pleader, Lahore, opposed the resolution. 

When Mr. Phaggo Mai, B.A., LL.B.. wanted to speak in opposition there was 
some noise and disturbance also but he was allowed to speak for a few minutes 
ultimately. 

The resolution was adopted by the conference, a few voices dissenting. 

The conf<>rence also decided to depute L. Brij Lai and Mr. Keshab Chauder to 
go to Gandhiji tO represent the Hindu view-point to him. 

Mr. Keshab Ghander, however, changed his mind and would not be going to 
see Gandhiji. The Hindu Vigilance Board was requested to take up the movement 
and give a lead to oposition movement. 

The coiifirence adopted a resolution moved from the chair asking the authori¬ 
ties to change the rtoute for carrying beef in front of the Durgiana 'I'emple. 
It further demanded the release of Pandit Prakash Deveshvvar who had been detained 
under the Defence of India Hales. 

Goswami Ganef'h Diitt gave his blessiugs to the movement, and while condem¬ 
ning the growing tide of conimunalism in the Punjab, a^ked the Hindus to uni^e 
Was'^otltt? danger that awaited them and let no one divide their country. He 
Jinnah=B dy'^ini; KOodiieBS had been iDBlrumenlal iii reviviui; 

sit quUt ‘l>»t would not 

sgaiast the 'CJS.’ tovIuSir‘"7i*n7j 

da, said 
fir that 


The Sikh Polity 

The All Parties Sikh Conference 
Working Committee—AmriUar— A 
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^ we bikh community 
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to initiate and carry on a country-wide and effective agitation for the rejection of 
the formula." 

The Working Committee adopted another resolution by which it was decided 
to approach Master Tara tSirig who retired from active politics to come back and lead 
the Sikh community in its struggle. 

By another resolution the Working Committee expreased concern at the proposed 
share to be given to the Sikhs from out of the share fixed for smaller minorities in 
tlie services under the Central Government as reported in the *'Tribune*^ and 
demanded that at least five per cent share in the services under th. Central Govern¬ 
ment; be reserved for the Sikhs. 

Some prominent Sikh leaders, including Sardar Baldev Singh, Development 
Minister, S. li. Sardar Wasakha Singh, S. Surjit Singh, S, Santokh Singh, M. L. A., 
S. Mangal Singh, M. L. A. (Central), S. Pritam Singh Sidhu, M. L. A., S. Ta»’a 
Singh. ML.A., S. Uttam Singh Duggal, M.L.A., Gyani Kartar Singh, M.L.A., Sardar 
Kajiur Singh, M. L. A., S. Sher Singh. M. L. A. S. Sampuran Singh, M. L. A., 
Sodhi llarnam Singh, M. L. A., S. Kaghbir Singh, S. B. Prabh Singh Ohawla, S. 
Harnam Singh, Advocate, S. Basant Singh Moga, issued the following statement:— 
Wo declare that Sjt. Rajagopalachari’s formula for communal setilement which has 
been approved by Mahatma Gandhi is manifestly unfair, inequitable and detrimental 
to the best interests of the country in general and the Sikhs, in jiarticular. Any 
communal settlement without the expressed consent of the Sikh community shall 
not be binding on them and we expect that the Sikhs will oppose with all their 
might any such arrangement. 


The All Parties Sikh Conference ^ 

Amritsar—20th. August 1944 ''' 

Sikh Demand for Independent State 

A representative Sikh gathering was held at the 'I'eja Singh Hall, Amritsar, 
the headquarter of the Sharomani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee and the 
Sharomani Akali Dal on the 20th August 1944. 

Master Tara Sivgh, who convened this conference, did not want it to be des¬ 
cribed as the Sikh All Parties Conference. He asserted that to the conference had 
been invited every individual and every organisation that had anything to do with 
Sikhism. Maaterji was cheered when he declared that he had even approached his 
bitter opponents—the Central Akali Dal—without any hesitation and he went per¬ 
sonally to the Acting ITeaident of the Central Akali Dal, S. Amar Singh of the 
Sher-i-Punjab, in spite of the long-standing differences, and requested him to bring 
any number of the people to the conference he and his friends liked. He was sorry 
that the Central Akali Dal decided not to attend it for reason best known to 
them. He had no hesitation in saying that for obvious reasons he did not have the 
courage or the heart to go to Baba Kbarak Singh or send him an invitation because 
he was afraid lest Baba Sahib should feel insulted by his invitatioir Of course, no 
invitation had been sent to any Communist because, he declared, with the approval 
of the conference he did not regard Sikh Communists to be Sikhs. That, he 
said, was because of the declaration made by the Sikh Communists which showed 
utter lack of faith in the tenets of Sikhism and their Gurus. 

Apart from that, Master Tara Singh, in the course of his speech, while propos¬ 
ing the name of Sardar Mohan Singh, Jathedar of Akal Takhat Sahib—the most 
authoritative seat among the Sikhs from where orders could be issued to the Sikhs, 
said that every body had been invited and he was glad there had been a generous 
response. 

Of the 741 invitations issued 561 Sikh individuals and representatives of various 
Sikh organisations including members of the Sharomani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee, Singh Sabhas, Sharomani Akali Dal, Chief Khalsa Dewan, the Sikh 
Defence of India League, Sikh M. L. A. ’s, Sikh moderates, Hirmalas, Namdharis 
had responded to the invitation. 

Among those present at the conference, which started at 12 noon, were S. 
Baldev Singh, Minister of Development, Punjab, S. Ajit Singh, Minister N.-W, F. 
Province, ir^ardar Buta Singh, Member of the Council of State, 8. Sampuran Singh, 
S. Ujjail Singh. S. Mangal Singh, M. L. A. (Central), Gyani Kartar Singh, S. Kapur 
Singh, S. Jogendra Singh Man. S. Tara Singh, S. Gurbaksh Singh, 8. Lai Singh, S, 
Mula Singh, S. Inder Singh, M. L. As, S. Kartar Singh, Campbellpur, 
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The c inference, which continued for more than five hours, adopted five reeolu- 
tions which were moved by various Sikh leaders and were adopted unanimously 
excepting the main resolution where there was just one diseenting vote. As the 
gentleman was given opportunity to speak sometime after the resolution had been 
passed, he expressed his views, which the organisers took ae being the views which 
showed that he had withdrawn his opposition. 

A walk-out was staged by the 8ikh representatives from the Kawalpitidi Singh 
Babha as they thought that the meeting was not representative of the Paiith as only 
prO'Akali peoj)le had mostly been invited. 'J’beir objection was that the conference 
not being Panthic could not invest all powers in Master Tara Singh. An invitation 
for such a conforenco where someone was to be empowered on behalf of the Panth 
should have been issued from the Akal Takhut Sahib and then if Baba Kharak 
Singh had not come he could be blamed. No notice was, however, taken of the 
walk-out. 

The following resolutions were passed by the conference :— 

'J’he Panthic gathering emphatically condemns the Gandhiji-Rajaji formula for 
communal settlement and rejects it because as a result of its enforcement, tiio Sikhs 
will be divided into two Heciions to bo held in perpetual bondage. Further this 
formula which would vivisect the country will undermine the unity and combine 
strengh of the country and create conditions of permanent disunity and anarchy i,. 
this land. This Panthic gathering fniLhor declares, that no communal settleinenL 
reached without the previous consultation with and without the consent of the Sikhs 
will be binding on them. 

The second resolution ordered Master Tara Singh to lead the Sikh commmi.ty 
in order to Ofipose the 0. Jt. formula and authorised him to formulate a programme 
and appoint a sub-committee for the execution of the programme and carry on 
negotiations with various organisations in the country so as to safeguard the claims 
and rights of the Sikh community. 

The third resolution expressed the opinion that the present political dead-lock 
is highly detrimental to the interests of the country ana should be resolved by 
releasing unconditionally all political prisoners any by the establishment of a 
National Government. The resohuiou declared that the Sikhs were always ready 
for an honourable settlement. 

There was another resolution moved by Sardar Mangal Singh, M. L. A., 
(Central) which declared the Sikh opposition to the division of India but wanted the 
creation of a position wherein the Sikhs would remain neither under the domination 
of the Muslim majority nor the Hindu majority and that they would get the same 
rights in all the i)rovincew as had been given to other minorities. 

By an amendment which was moved in the resolution, a demand was made 
for the creation of an independent Bikh State. 

On a further amend inent being moved by S. B. Ujjal Singh, who was 
supported by Gyani Bher tsingh the whole matter related with the demand for the 
establishment of a Sikh independent State, its schcine, etc., was left to the committee 
which is to be appointed by Master Tara Singh. The committee was asked to 
enquire into the matter and with the com ullation of all Sikh interests evolve a 
scheme for the establishment of an independent Sikh State in case India was to be 
divided among the Hindus and the Mussalmans. 

Master Tara Singh appealed for greater unity among the Sikhs and asked 
them to shed of! their personal prejudices and create a Pantic feeling within the* 
selves and learn to sacrifice everything for the Panth. If they were united dis¬ 
ciplined they would be able to make themselves heard by those including llahatma 
Gandhi who were refusing to listen to them or even care for them. 

The “C. Rs.” formula, said Master Tara Singh, was not acceptable them as 
it would result in dividing the Punjab by putting 17 districts in the Pakistan and 
12 districts with Hiiidustan. This would place the Sikhs under perpet'^«l slavery of 
the two, namely the Hindus and the Mussalmans. That, he asserted, ths Sikhs did 
not want. The Sikhs also wanted political power. The Hindns did n*® want division 
of India because it suited them to maintain their power in the Jinnah 

was now trying to placate the Sikhs by ofifering them what he described “better 
terms”. The Sikhs would refuse to live on anybody's charity. 

Master Tara Singh declared that the Sikhs were already tirPd of the Muslim 
Raj in the Punjab. They were not fighting against it because of the circumstances 
due to war as the British Government would not tolerate any agitation to-day. The 
present Premier was slightly better than the late Premier who was'i^firy clever. But 
the Sikhs were tired of the Muslim Raj in the Punjab. They were only waiting for 
AO opportunity and they may have to give a fight very Boon^ 
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Explaining his attitude towards Sikh recruitment, Master Tara Singh said that 
he wanted the Sikhs to join the army for the sake of the Pauth as the Sikhs in the 
army would be their great support. Moreover, when the struggle came they would be 
able to get moral support from a section of the Military officers as they got during 
the Gurdwara movement. 

Master Tara Singh revealed that while he had almost despaired of receiving a 
reply from Mahatma Gandhi to his letter, he received one from him to-day in which 
Mahatma Gandhi explained how the letter which was posted at Amritsar on August 
5 reached him on August 10 and he could not reply before August 15. The letter 
however assured Masterji that Gandhiji would be glad to know any flaw. But 
Musterji sai l that Gaudhiji having given his offier to Mr. Jiunah would .not be able 
to go back from it, even though their offer was given contrary to the assurance which 
was given to the Sikhs at the Lahore Oongress. He added that he would not mind 
if Gandhiji did not fulfil his pledged word to the Sikhs. The Sikhs, said Masterji, 
must now learn to stand on their own legs and leak up to no one. He wanted them 
to formulate their own demand and let not the history of 1917 be repeated when 
settlement was arrived at between the Hindus and the Muslims without any refer¬ 
ence being made to the Sikhs. The Sikhs were a nation and they wanted to live in 
this country as honourable people and if there was to be a division they must not be 
made slaves of a Pakistan and Hindustan. 

Gyani Sher Singh moved the first resolution condemning C. R. formula and 
rejecting it, The mover said it was significant that no Sikh had supported the O. R. 
formula. Under the scheme in the area consisting of 6 districts of the N. W. F. P. 

8 districts of Sind and 17 districts of the Pan jab the Muslim population would be 76 
per cent and the remaining 24 percent non-Muslims, mostly in rural areas, would be 
under the thumb of the 76 per cent Muslims. His apprehetmion was that if the 
border line districts or talukas or tehsils were to be allowed Amritsar might also go 
into Pakistan because depressed classes may join with 46 per cent Muslims in the two 
disLrict Tehsils of Ajnala, Nakodar, Zsra, Batala, Shakargraph would also go into 
Pakistan because of the Muslim majority This would result in giving away two- 
thirds of Punjab to Pakistan. 

He declared that Sikhs must have equal rights, like brothers and they could be 
placed under nobody’s domination. If a common rule of all the communities was 
not possible in India the Sikhs would also like to see their own flag flying some 
where in their own territory. Before the British rule the Sikhs were rulers of the 
Punjab and they did not want to be put under perpetual subjugation of any commu¬ 
nity after the British go away. 

Sardar Santokh Singh^ Leader of the Opposition in the Punjab Assembly, 
seconding the resolution said that the Sikhs would fight to the last man against the 
establishment of Pakistan. The Sikhs had always stood for nationalism and suffered 
for India’s freedom. But no one, not even ten Gandhis, had a right to barter 
away the Sikhs. He regretted it most that Gandhiji came to the lescne ol Mr. 
Jinnah when he was drowning after his defeat at the hands of the Unionists. 
Pakistan meant Muslim majority Raj and they could not tolerate it. 

S. B. Sardar Ujjal Singh, supporting the resolution, said that the brave 
Sikhs were no stumbling block in the way of freedom-loving people. They were 
not selfish but they did not want to live in perpetual slavery. He envisaged a 
constitution for India where no one community would dominate over others and 
suggested composite cabinet of all communities. The right of self-determination 
was given to a uatiou only for, otherwise, in a country like India it would lead 
to its complete vivisection. If Mr. Jinoah’s demand was conceded, he wouldthen ask for 
a corridor after India becomes like Balkans and for the defence of that corridor 
perhaps British soldier might be required. Did the Muslims want to lose If 
crores of the pensions of the military men who would go into Pakistan. He 
maintained that Sikhs had more financial interests in the districts of Lahore, even 
though the M ulims were in majority. Out of 18 lakhs of revenue the Muslims paid 
only Rs. 6,16.193, The minority problem always remains. He therefore did not want to 
appease Mr. Jinnah for nothing. Sardar Baaant Singh, Moga, a member of the 
A,-l, C. 0., supported the resolution as a Cougrossman and said Gandhiji should 
not ignore the Oongress resolution of May 1942. 

S. Kapoor Singh, m. l. A. (Oongress), speaking in his individual capacity, 
wanted Sikhs to wait and not give their verdict before placing their point of view 
before Gandhiji to whom they should represent their case. He stood for unity of 
India and said that they must arrive at some settlement to get rid ol foreign rule« 
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There were interruptions while S. Kapoor SioRh spoke. Gyani Kartar Singh opinised 
S. Kapoor Singh and expressed the apprehension that Gandhiji may do his best 
for arriving at a settlement and the only thing that could avert such a catastrophe 
was their united opposition which he wanted the Sikhs to carry on strongly. If 
an agreement was reached, the formula would become worse. 

He said that the Sikhs favoured the division of India in order to save the 
Panth only, but others wanted a division to crush and finish the Sikhs. While in the 
12 districts there wouW be 33,38,327 Muslims and 18,40,112 Sikhs, in all being 
51,78,439 wherers the Hindus would be 55,12,435 thus giving them majority in those 
districts also. The Sikhs were prepared to agree to division only out of compulsion. 
If Pakistan was to come of compulsion because^r. Jinnah’s demand could not be 
resisted, why not give an independent State to the Sikhs also. He asked that no 
appeals should be made in the name of the country as henceforth there would be no 
India after division. If the Sikhs did not oppose the establishment of I’akistan 
now they would never be able to fight it out. The Sikhs had forced the last citadel 
on the Indian border to be the Jamrud fort. They did not want the border, but to 
be in Amritsar. He had no objection in going to Gandhiji but beggar, he said, 
cannot be chooser. The Sikhs had been reduced to the present state of helpless¬ 
ness because they always went with folded hands to Gandhiji. It appeared that Gandhiji 
was thinking of appeasing only Mr. Jiniiah. The result.of begging again and again 
could be nothing but what they had seen in connection with Gandhiji’s 
correspondence with the Viceroy. 

Oyani Kart nr Singh thought that the Viceroy’s reply had been an eye 
opener to Gandhiji and it was on that account that he had thought of writing to the 
Sikhs that he would like to know of any flaw ; otherwise he might not have cared 
for them at all. The resolution was passed, only one Dr. Oour Saran Singh 
dissenting. 

Sardar\Kartar Singh Campbellpuri, Advocate moved the second resolution 
regarding the establishment of National Government. 

The resolution was seconded and supported by S. Har Charan Singh and S. 
Balwant Singh. The resolution was passed. 

The resolution regarding the “order” of the Panth to Master Tara Singh to 
assume the I leadership for carrying on the agitation against “C. K.” formula was 
moved by 8. H. Jjjal Singh M. L. A., and seconded by S. Mangal Singh, M. D. A., 
(Central), S. Jaimal Singh (Jhelum) and 8. Prem Singh Sodhbans. 

Tributes were paid to Masterji and he was described as the most incor¬ 
ruptible man. 

The speakers asked Masterji to lead them to victory and they wanted the people to 
know that Masterji’s voice was the voice of the Panth. 8. Mangal Singh asked the Sikhs 
to remember that on them would fall the responsibility of protecting the Hindus 
and they would be duty bound to do so. 

By a resolution moved by S. Pritham Singh (.Tathedar, Sharomani A kali Dal) 
it was decided to observe September 3 to voice the Panth’s i>rotest against the C. 
K. formula. 

Sardar Mangal Singh, M.L.A., (Central) in moving his resolution, regretted 
that by Gandhiji’s blessing the C. K. formula and his agreeing to appease Mr. Jitinab, 
his (Sardar Mangal Singh’s) conception of India and her freedom for which so 
much sacrifice had been made had received a rude shock. Muslims wanted to have 
a territory from Constantinople to Delhi and it was pity that Gandhiji was trying 
to appease Mr. Jinnah. Countries and territories could not be given on paper, he 
said. He added that Swaraj could not be won by correspondence. He complained 
that a cultured man like Mr. Kajagopalachari had asked if the Punjabee Hindus 
and Sikhs wanted Mr. Amery to decide for them their matters and rule over India. 
He reported by saying: “Does Kajaji want to force the Punjabee Hindus and the 
Sikhs to agree to Pakistan with the help of Amery’s bayonet”. He did not want 
Punjab to become another Poland. He suggested that Gandhiji should declare 
that he would not agree to any communal settlement unless the Sikhs accepted 
it also. 

S Mohindra Singh moved an amendment asking for an independent Sikh State. 

Master Tara Singh, in course of his concluding remarks, while accepting the 
order of the Panth said: ‘T have decided to obey you because my heart is in the 
work which you have entrusted to me,” He regretted that Hindus were not 
realists and declared that he had nowhere said that Hindus and Sikhs could not 
unite in their opposition to the O R. formula. Of course^ for a common cause 
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bein^ made by the Hindue and the Sikhs the time had not yet come. He, however, 
declared that the Sikhs would not a^ree to any such division of India—among the 
Hindus and the Muslims. If Muslims could not be prevailed upon to remain in a 
united India, the Sikhs could not be forced to go out of a United India—into 
rakistau”. 

Central Akali Dal’s Statement 

Baba Kharak Sincfh, President, ^Central Akali Dal, issued the following 
statement to the press on the aOth. August:— 

The so called All Parties Sikh Conference, which is being held at Amritsar 
to-day, on the invitation of Master Tara Singh, is almisnomer, because in fact it is 
only a meeting of the Akali party, to which some others, who are expected to say 
yes to the A kalis, have also been invited. The Central Akali Dal decided yesterday 
not to participate in the said meeting, I also understand that tlie Chief Khalsa 
Diwaii and many other influential Sikh societies and organisations have also like¬ 
wise boycotted this meeting. It is (dear from this that the said meeting cannot by 
any stretch of language he called “All-Parties Conference.” nor can the decisions 
arrived at this meeting he called the voice of the Panth. 

Idle Secretary of the Central Akali Dal wrote : 

A rc^presenlaiive meeting of loading Sikhs from all over the Punjab and the 
N. W. F. P. was held at Lahore on Sunday under the auspices of Central Akali 
i>al. B(tha Kharak Bingh. presided. 

The meeting adopted a lengthy resolution rejecting the Gandhi-C R.” formula 
and deedaring that the SikliH would not accept any scheme of India’s vivisection and 
will oppose Pakistan tooth and nail. Sard-ir Amar Singh the “Sher-i-Punjab moved 
the resolution which was seconded by Sardar Pritam Singh, Bedi Gurcharaii Singh 
of Campbelli)()rc and others. 

The meeting also passed same other resolutions including one for the immediate 
reh iBc of political prisoners. 

The Sikh Commumsts’ Conference 

Amiritsar—llth. September 1944 

Faith in Gandhi’s Leadership 

Support to Gandhijee in his efforts at bringing about a settlement of the 
communal tangle was voiced by a conference of Sinks held near the Queen Victoria 
Statue at Amritsar on the llth September 1944, This meeting had been invited by 
iWiha Wasukha Singh, Baba Sohan Singh Bhakua, both communist leaders, and 
Sardar Sarmukh Singh Jhahul, a Sikh Congress leader. About 250 Sikh workers 
belonging to various parties among the Sikhs responded to the invitation. The 
communistB were predominant and there were present some Congressmen who were 
free to come and representatives of the Central Sikh Youth League, Progressive 
Akali Party, and Malwa Khalsa Durbar. Entrance to the shamiaua where the 
meeting was held was regulated and none excepting those invited were allowed to 
go in. I'he Akalis were prominent by their absence and so was the Central 
Akali Dal. 

At the conference the name of S, Amar Singh Jhabal was proposed by S, 
Jagit Singh for the chair. 

Bahu Dan Singh opposed the proposal but he did not pross his proposal and 
ultimately S. Amar Siugli was voted to the chair. 

SiKHAS Born to Suffer 

Sa)(1ar Arnar Singh Jhabal, in the course of his opening remarks, said that 
it was a pity that those who bad no hesitation in declaring their faith in Amery’s 
assurances did not want to accept the assuraiices given to them by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Otherwise there was no reason why a storm should have been raised in 
the name of Sikhism. Master Tara Singh, by asking the Sikhs to unite against the 
Congress, was merely strengthpiiing the foot-hold of British imperialism in India. 
Ot>poHitioii to Gamihijee’s effort at setting the Hindu-Muslim differeiuies was 
nothing short of betrayal of the country and the rights of her people. He con¬ 
demned the action of those Sikhs who oeld a demonstration in Bombay against 
Gandhijee. These Sikhs had not raised the name of Sikhism by doing that. The 
speaker said that he hung his head in shame at the doing of those Sikhs. 

Continuing Sardar Amar Singh Jhabal maintained that the Sikhs were born to 
suffer and do sacrifice for the freedom of India and the protection of the poor and 
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down -trodden. It was nothing abort of treachery to aak the Sikhs to keep away 
from the freedom movement. It waa cowardice to frighten the Sikha in the name 
of Sikhiem and division of their homeland. What of lakha even if one Sikh waa 
left in the Pakistan he would remain secure there because every true Sikh knows 
how to protect himself. Attempts were being made to mislead the Sikha once again 
and barter them away for loaves and fiah.s of offices instead of freedom of India 
which was nearest to the heart of every Sikh. He warned the Sikhs against being 
once again thrown at the feet of British imperialism which h ad 
been holding India faat now for years. 

Faith in Gandhijek 

S. A mar Singh declared that they had gathered to give a lie to the propaganda 
which was being carried on against the Punjab Sikhs that none of them was with 
the Congress and had no faith in Gandhijee’s leadership and support his efforts at 
bringing about a communal settlement. 

S. Amar Singh Jhabal, maintained that they would not be frightened by the 
“Hiiknamas” issued by Master Tara Singh and others against the nationalist Sikhs 
and they did not care if they were called atheists or non-Sikhs. 

'Jhe messages received from many Sikh workers who could not attend were 
read out. 

Several workers coming from various districts delivered messages which they 
had brought from workers who could not come having been restricted. Many of 
these restricted workers were old workers who had suffered imprisonments in the 
Gurdwara movement. In their messages these old workers, some of whom made 
touching references to the days when they suffered imprisonments in the Akali 
movement, had declared their full support to Gandhijee in his efforts for achieving 
Hindu-Muslim unity and the ‘C.R.’ formula. 

A number of workers presented documents with thumb impressions of villagers 
signifying support to Mahatma Gandhi and faith in his leadership. 

It was announced that a letter had been sent to Gandhijee bearing Bigiintures 
and thumb impressions of Sikh ladies expressing faith in his leadership. 

Sardar Sarmukh Swgh Jhabal, moving the main resolution, expressing faith 
in Gandhijee’s leadership, said that to-day the Sikhs were faced again with a critical 
situation. Outwardly alluring terms were being offered to keep away the Sikhs from 
doing the right thing and supporting the freedom movement. Those in power in 
the Akali Party were behaving just in the manner in which the chief Khalsa 
Dewanwalas behaved in 1914 in declaring patriots as being non-Sikhs. Efforts were 
being made to keep away the nationalist Sikhs from the Shiromoni Gurdwara 
Prabaudhak Committee with the official help on Imne excuses. The name of 
religion waa being exploited, religiun which was like nectar was now being exploited 
to lull people into slumber. That is why religion te-day was being described as 
opium. The Blkhs need not bo frightened away by the name of Pakistan, he added. 
Sardar Sarmukh Singh Jhabal asked the Sikhs to declare their faith in the leader¬ 
ship of Gandhijee who was the only leader who would lead them to victory. He 
said, Let us win freedom for the sake of freedom.” 

Safeouarding Gaddies 

S. Autar Sirigh Daler, President Central Sikh Youth League, seconding the 
resolution said that Mr. Savarkar and Master Tara Singh were conspiring together 
to keep the British hold on India. They were creating a new block in the way of 
forces of freedom in India. They were only looking for safeguarding their 
“‘gaddies'’. The Akalis were already co-operating with the League in the N. W. F. 
Province to remain in power. They were doing the same thing in the Punjab. 
Was not that exploitation ? 

Sardar Hira Singh Na^li, supporting the reBolution further said that the 
anti-nationalist forces among the Sikhs were raising their head and those who till 
yesterday were nationalists were doing the same things as their predecessors Chief 
Khalsa Dewanwalas did. He felt that by (iandhijee’s present move nationalist 
cause would certainly be strengthened. If Mr. Jinnah would not settle he would be 
exposed and the nationalist Muslims would be once again in the forefront. But 
if agreement was reached and British Government would refuse to concede the 
national demand they would be exposed also. He criticised the Hindu Babhaits also. 

Sardar Teja Singh Swatantra M.L.A. supporting the resolution said that 
to-day the League ideology has come to stay and there was hardly a Muslim who 
did not have faith in that. He declared that there could not be unity without 
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CBtablishment of Pakistan. Sardar Teja Singh criticising the Sikh leadership said 
that they had given no right lead to the Sikhs. 

He had no doubt that the Akalis were sitting on the fence and were playing 
that game-to retain power in the Punjab and in the Centre. If Gandhi-Jinnab talks 
succeed the Akalis might jump back among the nationalists and would declare that 
they were with them. 

Sardar Durlah Singh, General Secretary of the Progressive Akali Party moved 
an amendment requesting Gandhijee to consult nationalist Sikhs before making any 
final commitment. Sardar Durlab Singh said that Akalis got a Ministership in the 
Punjab on the promise to help in the recruitment. To-day the Akali leadership 
was Huuported by knights and titled gentry. 

Sardar Duleej) Sinyh supported the resolution. He regretted that the Akalis 
were bargaining everywhere and were acrlficing principles for small gnins. 

Sardar Surinuhh Sinyh Jhahal accepted the amendment adding tl.nt Mahatma 
(iandhi had already given an assurance that he was willing to hear everyone and 
he would sec that justice would be done to every community. 

’Hie following resolution as amended was unanimously adopted amidst 
repeated shouts of “Sat Sri Aknl”. 

•‘This meeting welcomes Gandiji’s efforts to end the political deadlock through 
(_>ongiTBB-Lengue unity, and wishes that his efforts be crowned with success at the 
earliest. , , , , 

“The Gandhi-Wavell correspondence makes it absolutely clear that the Govern¬ 
ment IS neither jirepared to release national leaders nor to end the political deadlock 
and grant national Government to India, 'i'he basis of this unbending attitude of 
imperialism lies in the disunity among Hindus, Sikhs and Muslnns. Only by 
accruing the right of self-determination of Sikhs and Muslims, can this disniiity be 
litpiidnred. Therefore, a Congress-Leagne-Sikh agreement is the only way to 
liquidate disunity, to end the deadlock and advance towards National (Tovernment. 

‘This meeiiijg has full faith in Mahatmaji’s assurance to the Sikhs. 
Maiiatniaji has given a lead to end the deadlock by accepting the principle of the 
right of self-determination for the Muslims, 

“The conference declares its full faith in Gandhijee’s leadership and requests 
him to consult nationalist Sikh opinion before committing himself to any final 
settlement. 

“This meeting appeals to all Sikhs to side with the forces of freedom and 
to participate in the freedom movement.” 

S. Amur Singh Jhabal, in the course of his concluding remarks about the 
Indian army said that men would be forthcoming to join the army to fight 
India’s battle for her defence from any external aggression, when India has her 
own Government. 

Sardar (Babu) Dan Singh Wacchoa moved a resolution condemning the Punjab 
Government’s attitude in keeping many detenus in jails and imposing restrictions 
oil those who were released and demanding the release of all political prisoners and 
the removal of all restrictions on them. The mover said that it was for the 
Government to decide whether it wanted to befriend the nationalist sections or 
continue bitterness by continuing to detain workers and restrict them. 

S. Deva Singh seconded the resolution and said that the patriots who suffered 
for freedom’s sake deserved all praise. 

S, Sohan Sinyh Josh supported the resolution and said that there were 
Severn! detenus in jail who were in jail before even the war started. 

The Unionist Government was not releasing those patriots in the Gujrat jail 
hecauHc it waK afraid that they would give strength to the nationalist forces. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Another resolution was moved by Baba Sher Singh advising that in public 
speeches no strong words should be used in criticising either religion or individuals. 
The resolution was, however, not pressed when an objection was raised and it was 
Bujigested thFt only a circular should be isBued to that effect. 

The conference then adjourne<i» 



The All India Akali Conference 

Fifth Session—Lahore—14th. October 1944 

Presidential Address 

*'The 8ikhs are oj)poBed to the establishment of Pakistan and they cannot 
tolerate India’s vivisection. But if India is to be divided and cut into pieces, the 
Sikhs must have a State and they must be f^iven a homeland on the basis of the 
land now in their possession and their political importance,” said Sardar l^ritain 
Singh, President (Jathedar) of the Shiromani Akali Dal, in the course of bis 
presidential address at the 5th All-India Akali.Conference, which opened in I^ahore on 
the 14th. October 1944. 

The conference was held in a hnf!;e pandal, the entrance to which was thronpjh 
Gyani Hber Sin^rh Gate undenieath which was han^inj*: a motto: ‘‘Beware of the 
Russian agents.” 

The ITesident-clcct and some important Akali leaders, including those released 
during the last two or throe days, were accorded a warm reception at the Badami 
Bagh railway station and were conducled in a procession to the T'andal in the 
Miiito Park. There were scores of Akali .Tathas in their blue turbans and the 
Akalis carried Nishan Sahibs. 

Before the conference opened, Mufitcr Tara Singh unfurled the f^ikh flag, 
amidst the tunes of the bamls and shouts of Sat Sri Akal. Masterjee, while 
unfurling the flag, said that the Sikhs at ])rosent were threatened with two very 
groat dangers. One danger, ho said, were Iho communists and the other danger 
was from Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. .linnah. Masterjee asked his community 
to beware of both the daugers which he described as “strong .storms blowing 
against us.” 

Master Tara Singh, while declaring that the Sikhs were not prepared to suder 
the British, who had denied them their freedom, they were Kpially unprepared to 
suffer the doings of tyrants like (Mahatma) Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah both of whom 
wanted to ini])Ose Hindu and Muslim majorities on the Sikhs by dividing India. 
He made an appeal to the Sikhs to he united under the Sikh flag which was a 
symbol of self-respect. It was for the Sikhs to maintain their self-rcspetT and 
refrain from being led astray. 

There was a general sense of pleasure expuessed by those who addressed the 
conference and attended it on the release of patriotic Akali leaders like Sardar 
Ishar Singh Majhale, President oi the Darhar Sahib Committee, Amritsar, S. Ddham 
Singh Magoke, H. Darshan Singh Pherumnn, and S. Sohan Singh, Julal Osman, 
who came to liahore to-day. 

They were all greeted by the Akali workers and a hearty welcome was extend- 
tended to them by the I’resident and the other speakers at the conference. 

Hope was expressed that those ioft behind in jail would also be released 

soon. 

References were made to the sad death of Gyani Slier Singh by the President 
and other speakers and tributes were paid fo him. 

Gandhiji mostly, the communists and Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Rajagopalacbariar 
to some extent, were the main targets of the main speaker, after the 1’resident at 
the conference and one or two T)OctB. The “C. R.” formula was the basis of all the 
severe condemnation, (^yani Kurtar Singh was credited willi having exciIUd Mr. 
Jinnah in his attempt to ridicule Gandhijee and throw mud on him and Icveiliiig 
charges on the Congress Ministers in some of the ? roviners ard accusing them of 
the “injustice” done to the Sikhs. His speech looked likij an im})cachmeiit of 
Gandhijee and he employed some of the strongest e|iithctB ‘‘to express resentment at 
what great sin Gaiuiliijee has committed” by what he described as “going back from 
his word given to the Sikhs” who he said “have never been treated with any such 
disrespect and discourtesy during the past one hundred years by any political 
leader.” 

Gyani Kartar Singh also described Mr, dinnah as iho “political enemy of the 
Sikhs,” who, he said, “if succeeds in his j*lan, would ruin the Sikhs.” 41 o, however, 
paid a tribute to Mr. .linnah’s political sagacity. He di'scribed the idea of demo¬ 
cracy as foreign and unHcceptabJe to him. Jli-cnndcnincd coiniminists also. 

Jaihedar Fritam Singh, in the course ot bis speech, while making an appeal 
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to the Sikhs to stand united, in view of the daiif^ers confronting them, condemned 
the ComnuiniHtH aa being the immediate danger to Sikhs, He described the 
Communists as weather cocks, wIjo were playing a double game. Voicing the Sikh 
opposition to tljc vivisection of India, Sardar Pritam Sing said that the Sikhs 
were opposed to Pakistan and they would not tolerate the slavery of the Hindu 
majority or the Muslim majority. If India was to be cut into pieces, the Jathedar 
demanded a State for ths Sikhs who, ho said, it Pakistan was to be established, 
must get a homeland on the basis of tbdr importance and the land which they held 
in the Punjab. The Hindu or Muslim majority, he pointed out, could not be foisted 
upon the Sikhs either by the combination of Hindus or Muslims or by the British 
bayonet. He hoped that Ihe British would not lend the support of their bayonet for, if 
they did, it would not bo the reward of the services the Sikhs were now rendering 
in the war*/ 'J'ho British took the Punjab from the Sikhs and they must not make 
them slaves of others. Numbers, he said, did not matter for when the Sikhs ruled 
the Punjab they were only bO.OOO. 

The I'residcnt complained that Gandhijee had not consulted the Sikhs and there¬ 
fore not kept his word given to the Sikhs in J921). Gandhijee, he said, did not seem to 
care for the Sikhs who he thought were non-existent. Gandhijee wanted to sell the 
Sikhs to Mr. Jinnah. Congress, said Mr. Pritam Singh, could ill afford to sacri¬ 
fice the Muslims and therefore it was prcp.ared to saciifice the Sikhs. In ]9ir)*16 
the Sikhs were in the pocket of the British and they used them and now Gandhijee 
thought that the Sikhs were in his pocket and wanted to use them. The Sikhs, 
he said, have refused to be used. 

The President criticised the Sikh States whom he aciuised of not giving fair 
treatment to the Sikhs. He said that time was coming when the Sikh masses 
would make some of the rulers feel that they must adhere to Sikhism. More Sikhs 
should be employed in the Sikh States. He also complained of injustice being done 
to the Sikhs in the nou-Sikh States. 


Rc8olutions-~2nd Day—Lahore—15lh. October 1944 

Ihe Sikh demand for an independent vSikh State was not pressed at the 
second open session of the Conference. Master Tara Singh, who was the mover 
of the main resolution, declared that, though the Sikhs wanted an independent 
Sikh State for themsclveB, the demand was not being pressed and was being held 
back in order to keep the door oi>en for negotiations. 

S. Mangal Singh, who supported Master Tara Singh, in an equally forceful 
speci’b, referred to the decision not to press the demand to remain what he called 
“licxible”, in order that it may fit in anywhere if and when an attempt was made 
to do justice to the Sikhs, 

The Sikh yiosition, as explained by all the existing “big guns” of the Akali 
Party, on the same main resolution, was that the Sikhs were prepared for any kind 
of settlement but they would in no case tolerate division of India or the establish¬ 
ment of Pakistan. 

In case the Hindus and Muslims were to part as brothers and share the 
country, the Sikhs, as youngest of the three brothers, would also ask for their share, 
said Principal Ganga Singh, who had no hesitation in saying that he would like 
the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs to remain together as one man in a free India. 
Pakistan, in the very candid opinion of these Sikh leaders, would benefit the Mus¬ 
lims and, to some extent, the Hindus but it w^ould prove ruinous to the Sikhs. 

Master Tara Singh, while maintaining that India should not be divided, said 
that if division was to t-^ke place, then they would have no objection if the 
Mussalmans, who were now asking for 50 per cent in the centre, would give to the 
Sikhs 50 [icr cent in the Pakisfan or even agree to give 33 per cent to each one of 
the three communities living in the Punjab viz., the Hindus, the Muslims and the 
Sikhs. 

Sanlnr Mangal Singh, M.L.A. (Central), who has always been credited with 
holding balanced views, while claiming to apeak as a Congress Sikh, said that there 
was hardly a Sikh who had greater respect for Gandhiji, but in their opposition to 
the establishment of Pakistan the Sikhs would resist all attempts, including the 
British bayonets by all weapons. He added, “But let it be understood that now 
the Sikhs would not employ the weapon of non-violence but use all weapons which 
our great Guru Gobind Singh had given to us.” 

The general tone of the speeches at the conference, though expressive of Sikh 
annoyance at Gandhijee’s alleged breaking of the promise held out to thorn in 1929, 
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provided a healthy contrast to the tone of the main speaker at the opening; session 
last ni^ht. Masterjee’s speech even though punctuated with one or two ‘‘harsh” 
words—hesitatingly uttered—was undoubtedly conciliatory. 

The Communists, especially the Sikh communists, were greatly criticisfd and 
every speaker asked the Sikhs to beware of them. They were described as Muslims. 

Master Tara Singh moved the following resolution :— 

1 (a) This session of the All-India Akali Conference is of the opinion that 
the last eight years’ working of the Provincial Autonomy set up under the scheme 
of the Government of India Act 1935, with an unalterable stalutory Muslim 
majority as a result of the Communal Award, has adversely affected the vital Sikh 
interest and has seriously injured the Sikh community. 'Jhe Sikh interests have 
suffered greatly in economic, political, religious and cultural spheres. Even the 
reserved powers of the Governor given to him under the constitution have failed to 
protect them. It is for the first time after the annexation of the Punjab by the 
British that the Sikhs have been reminded that their liome-lands are being again 
passed over to the Muslims under the protection of the British bayonet. 9'he Sikh 
masses feel very keenly that they have been sacrificed at the altar of ])olitical 
expediency to appease the Muslims. 

(b) Mahatma Gandhi’s offer of Pakistan to Mr. Jinnah and subsequent talks 

for communal settlement without taking the Sikhs into confidence notwiihstnnding 
the assurance given to the Sikhs by the Congress in its resolution of have 

greatly perturbed them. 'When the proposal to vivisect their very home-lnndH is 
under active oonsidcralion, it is an undeniable fact that in this matter the Sikhs 
are the most vitally affected community in India. They should, therefore, be 
treated as major party in the negotiations, but they are nowhere in the picture, 
Neither in his offer to Mr. Jinnah, nor in bis long correspondence wilh the Muslim 
League leader, any reference has been made to the Sikhs. U’hus they have been 
completely ignored. Mabalma Gandhi has also followed the policy of Muslim 
appeasement at the expense of the Sikh community. 

(c) As regards the communal settlement this session of the All-India Conference 
wishes to umquivocally declare on bejhalf of the Sikh Panth that the Sikhs are 
prepared and willing to support any scheme of communal settbment which 
provides for them ample scope for their political, cultural religious development to 
their satisfaction. The C’oufcrence further declares that along with the Hindus and 
Muslims, they are jiroparcd to live like brothers as equally free community in a 
free united India and that they shall not submit to the domination of any other 
community. 

(d) 'Phis Conference after full consideration of the various terms of the R«ja- 
Gandhi formula, as well as the proposal of Mahatma Gandhi contained in Gandhi- 
Jinnah correspondence have eor.ie to the eonelnsion that this scheme of communal 
settlement is greatly detrimental to the intcreRts of the Sikhs in particular and 
country in general, therefore, this Conference rejer ts iL, and ealls upon the Sikhs to 
carry on ceaseless agitation unless the scheme is finally dropped and the Sikhs are 
assured that no similar proposal will be put forward. 

'Ibis Conference further declares nr communal setllement will be acceptable to 
the Sikhs unless it is approved by the Shiromnni Akali Dal. 

Master Tara Singh, began by condemning the present mentality whidi, he 
said, was swaying the whole fabric of the administration of the i^rovince since the 
advent of provincial autonomy. 

While during the Moghal Kaj there were only one or two rulers, now every 
MusBalman, said Masterjec, regarded himeelf a ruler. He had no hesitation in 
saying that there was “Ainangzebi Baj’- in the Punjab, even without the establish¬ 
ment of Pakistan. The pity was that in the nan»e of war no one was allowed to 
speak out. Masterjee expressed the view that Malik Khizar Bayat is better than Sir 
Sikander whom he held responsible for eomraniiBlism in the Punjab. 

While referring to Gandbiji and his recent negotiations with Mr. Jinnah, 
Masterjee said that Gandbiji had not treated the Sikhs justly by not keeping np the 
assurance given to them. He said he would hesitate to go to the Mahatma now, 
even if invited, because he felt that the self-respect of the Sikhs had been 
wounded. The Sikhs would be affected the most, if Pakistan was established and, 
therefore, it were they alone who should he consulted before Pakistan was 
established in the Punjab. The plea that the Sikhs were smaller in number was 
described by Masterjee as futile because, he said, the Sikhs were 57 lakhs but in 
Ireland, with a population of 43 lakhs, two States had been formed. The Sikhs did 
not want to rule but wanted freedom and they were prepared to suffer for it. 
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Their opposition to the Communal Avard did not succeed hecauae the Govern¬ 
ment, he said, broke their oppoaitioii and it could do bo ev(D now. He, however, 
hoped that the Sikhe would not let Pakistan take itR birth. 

Maplerjcc, who dcecribcd Gaiidhiji’e letter to him as uusatiefacfoiy, eaid that 
an effective programme to oppoRc Pakietan would be placed befoie the ‘I'anth’ 
Boon, MaBter Tara Singh declared that if lh(5 (.‘ungrtsH would nmove Mahatn«R 
Gandhi from all his poeitionB in the Coni^rcRB for having acted against the CongrefcB 
refiolution he would bear no hepitation in jum-ping back into the Ci^ngresB fold. 

I’riiicipal Ganga Singh hoped that their jiower would not turr* into muBtard 
again and he warned the Sikhs against their internal eiumiep. Sikhs had trusted 
(landhiji and Buffered greatly in following him and they were neither brggaiB nor 
bargainers. 

Gyani Kartar Singh, M.L.A., supporting the resolution, referrfd to the injustice 
which he said was being done to the Bikhe in the matter of Bervices. The resolution 
was passed unanimously. 

Gandhiji’s Assurance to the Sikhs 

Mahatma (7arjd/j?, replying to a letter fiim Saidar LnrUib Singh, General 
Secretary of the Central Sikh Youth I.eague, lequePting a general apsurance to 
nationalist Bikhfl that their interepts are pbIc in his hendB and that they will not be 
eacriticed at any cost, says : “I could never be guilty of blcBBing anything which iB 
contrary to the national interent. You can certainly have the aspurance that the 
interestH of the nationalist Sikhs as also of all nutionalifUp are in my hands and 
also, I presume, in the Congress hands, though, as you know, I have no authority 
to speak on behalf of the Congress.” 

Concluding his letter Mahatma C^andhi says : “There are many inventions 
about me ping the ground. I would warn frieuds against giving credence to any 
of them without reference to me.” 

Mr. Pyarelal released the following correspondence that passed between 
Mahatma Gandhi and Sardar Lurlab Singh, General Secretary of the Central Bikh 
Youth League: 

Letter from Sardar Durlab Singh, dated Lahore November 12. 

Respected Bapuji, 

I believe you are aware of the developments that are taking place in the Bikh 
politics everyday. Several misunderstandings are being created and the mind of the 
Sikh public is being poiponed constantly against tlie Congress. The Bikh Y'outh 
League and other uationalist Sikhs, who are working among the Sikhs for the cause 
of nationalism, have to face several difficulties and 1 would therefore request you to 
kindly clarity the following points and remove the misunderptaiiding as far as 
possible. 

The Congress had promised in its Lahore resolution of 1929 that no constituiion 
would be acceptable to the Congress which does not give the hillcst satisfaction to 
the Sikhs. You know a large number of Sikhs are perturbed over Rajaji’s propo¬ 
sals. Supposing Mr. Jinnah had accepted the proposals in full, or in an amended 
form, what would have been the position of the Sikhs in that ? 

Even the Akalis feel very indignant because you did not touch the question of 
meeting the Sikh deputation as suggested by Master Tara Sinph in his letter. Can 
you please make it clear why it was not ^considered desirable to invite the Bikh 
leaders before proceeding to Mr. Jinnah for the talks ? 

Mr. Jagat Narain Lai’s resolution clearly states that the Conpess would be no 
party to the vivisection of the country. Is it not a fact that Rajaji’s proposals run 
counter to that resolution ? The Bikh public is made to believe that Gandhiji does 
not favour the idea of the Sikhs remaining in the Congress because of their belief 
in the sword. 

The Sikhs have always made the greatest possible contribution to the cause of 
India’s freedom and they are prepared to do that in future also, but such an attitude 
on your partis likely to discourage them. "Will you very kindly throw some light 
on this issue ? 

Master Tara Singh and other responsible Akali leaders have often declared in the 
press and on the platform that the Sikander-Baldev Singh Pact was enacted with 
the consent and blessings of the Congress High Command and Sardar PatePs 
special representative who was present in the Punjab throughout the negotiations and 
that the Sardar was kept informed of all the developments. Further, it is said that 
the Azad Punjab scheme was introduced with your consent and blessings. The 
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nationaliHt Sikhs rcfi;ard both the pcheincs as anti-naiioDal and opi:)OB€d to the 
interestH of the country and the comimuiity. Can you kindly guide ub in the 
matter ? 

Jn the end 1 will request you, Bapuji, to give a general aflBurance to the 
nationalist Sikhs that their interests are safe in your hands and that they will not be 
sacrificed at any cost. 'J'he heart of the Sikh masses is with the Congress and 
nationalism and patriotism are their proud heritage. They cannot depart from these 
principles, but let them have this satisfaction at least that the Congress will do no 
injustice to them and that they will have their proper place in free India. 

Praying for your long life. 

Yours sincerely. 

(Sd.) Durlab Singh. 

Gandhijis Reply 

The following is Mahatma Gandhlji’s reply dated, Sevagram 14lh November 1944. 

Dear. f?ardar Durlab Singh, 

This is my answer to yotir questions : (1) My association with Bajnii in his 

formula could not afl'cct the |<ikh position in the sliglitest degree, even if Qaid-i- 
Azam Jinnah accepted it. The Lahore resolution of the Congress referred to by you 
stands. The result of Qaid-i-Azam Jinnah’s acceptance would have been that both 
of us would have ^one to the t^ikhs and others interested to secure their acceptance. 

1 had made this clear in my letter to Masterjee. 

(2) I cannot understand the Akali indignation. My meeting a deputation was 
unnecessary in view of my abeointe assurance. If Masterjee had wanted to bring his 
friends to me, in spite of my assurance, I would have gladly seen them as I did 
other friends who sought clarification from me. 

(B) Maulana Saheb cxjilained the implications of the Jagat Narainlal resolution 
which please see. But supposing that it is inconsistent with the Rajaji Formula 
and the Congress accepts the latter, there is nothing to prevent the Congress from 
rescinding the resolution. 

(4) How could T favour a contrary opinion when I have always given the 
closest collaboration to Sikh friends ? Those Sikhs, who do not accept the Congress 
creed, naturally refrain, like many others, from joining the Congress. 

(5) J know nothing about the Sikandar-Baldev Singh Pact, much leas about 
the Congress High Command’s association with it. Nor do I know the details of 
the Azad I’unjab scheme. 

1 could never be guilty of blessing anything which is contrary to the national 
interest. You can certainly have the assurance that the interests of the nationaliat 
Sikhs, as also of all naiioualiHts, are safe in my hands and also, I presume, in the 
Congress hands, though us you know I have no authority to speak on behalf of the 
Congress, 

There are many inventions about me going the round. I would warn friends 
against giving credence to any of them without reference to me. 

Y^ours sincerely, 

Sd. M. K. Gandhi. 


The Akali Jubilee Conference 

Ist Session—Jandiala—25th. November 1944 

Presidential Address 

“I should admit that during the war several allegations have been made 
against the Akali organisation. I cannot call all of them‘false,’ but the ideal of the 
Shiromani Akali Dal has always remained ‘to serve the Panth, the country and the 
oppressed, and to work for the management and reform of the Gurdwaras,” said 
S, Jshar Singh Majhail, in the course of his presidential address at the first Akali 
Jubilee Conference lield at Jandiala, District Jullunder, on the 25th November 1944. 

He added : “The Akalis have stood steadfast by the Congress in all the move¬ 
ments launced at by this national organisation for the emancipation of the mother¬ 
land. During the Nagpur National .Flag Satyagraha, the Martial Law days, 1921 Move¬ 
ment, 1930 Movement and then in 1940 and 1942 the Akalis did not lag behind any 
one else. To name only a few of our leaders, Sardar Partap Singh, M.L.A., General 
Secretary, r.P.C.C., Sardar Darshun Singh rheruman, Giani Gurraukh Singh 
Mussafir, Baba Labh Singh of Jullundiir, and Sardar Basant Singh of Moga were all 
arrested after August 8. In this Illaqa of Doaba numerous Akali workers were put 
behind the prison bars and many of them are fltill there. It was the Akalis, again, 
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who offered themselvee for arrest by takini; out processions in the Anarkali, Lahore, 
and the Hall Bazar, Amritsar. On the other hand, what have the OommunistB 
done? At a Kisan Conference held at Bhakna Kalan, Comrade Sohaii Singh Josh, 
the Communist Leader, proudly said: “If there have been no disturbances in the 
Punjab it is because of our influence with the people.’’ 

“These traitors (Communists) to the country who talked of bringing about a 
revolution through this war,” he said, “have turned turtle and given out the cry 
that it is a People’s war. This, however, is not very curiouH because in their 
unpatriotic attitude they have consistently opposed every move of the Indian 
National Congress. Their opposition to the Symbolic Satyagraba movement of 1940 
and then to the idea of Mass Movement which had been contemplated in the 
resolution of August 1942 is only recent history. In fact, these (^mmunists do not 
consider India as their motherland. Their source of ifispiration and shrine of 
homage is the Soviet citadel of Moscow. Mother India should not expect any good 
from them.” 

“The Communists and the Unionists,” the Sardar continued, “arc the chips of 
the same block. They vie with each other in maintaining the power of the 
foreigners in this land bnt I wish to declare that the Shiromani Akali Dal will 
continue to stand by the Congress in every struggle launched to achieve India’s 
freedom, as the S.A.D. has always done in the past.’’ 

Referring to the Pakistan and the C.R. Formula, t^anlar Ishar Singh said: 
“We have been under siibiectioii for a very long time but the dominatiou of the 
British is different and worse than all previous dominations lu tliat the JMughals 
identified themselves with the people of India and uUiraately adopted India as their 
homeland. But the policy of the British has created so many warring sections in 
the body politic of India that the Muslims belonging to the Muslim League are 
demanding ‘Pakistan.’ viz., a sovereign State of their own. 

“I'he arrogant attitude adopted by the Government siruie 1912 has geavly dis- 
apnointed oiir countrymen. The C.R. Formula is a symptom of this sense of 
frustration. This formula has strengthened the hands ol Pukistanists and has hit 
those county men hard who stand for an Akhand Hindustan. Although several 
Oongressmen have expressed their opinion against the formula, yet there is an 
apprehension in certain quarters that the Congress may accept it under the influence 
of Gandhiji’s great personality. This is as probable as it is improbable. The 
Congress position, so far as 1 understand, is that it adheres to the Jagat Narainlal 
Resolution. I may, however, express ray opinion that the C.R. Formula is no 
solution of the present complicated political situation of the country.” 

“One thing is clear,” the Sardar declared, “and that is that wo will never 
accept Pakistan and will fight it to the finish.” Surdar Ishar Singh concluded 
by saying: “Our ideal is a Free India where the Sikhs are also free like all other 
communities. We stand for a noble idea and we will succeed in attaining it.’’ 


The Punjab Hindu Mahasabha Conference 

Presidential Address—Ludhiana—lOlh November 1944 

‘•There can be no compromise with any fantastic claim for cutting India to 
pieces either on commun.d or on yjrovincial considerations,” declared Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mookerjee, presiding over the Punjab Hindu Mahasabha Conference, which 
met at Ludhiana on the 10th November ll*44. 

On alighting from the train. Dr. Mnokerjra and Dr. B. S. who accom¬ 

panied him, were profusely garlanded. The ]>latform was thronged with several 
thousands of persons who cheered them as they were condiicUd under an archway of 
numerous Baffron-coloured Mahasabha flags. Seated in a two-horse driven carriage 
they passed through crowded streets. 

The presidential procession, originally ])Ianned, was not taken out as it had been 
banned by the authorities. The organisers had also instructed the Mahasabha volun¬ 
teers not to wear uniforms. 

Addressing the Conference, Dr. Mookhorjec said : “India has been and is one 
country and must remain so whatever seif-constituted exponents of so-called Hindu- 
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Muslim unity may declare. It ia a most danp;erous pastime to try to placate that 
section of muBlima who think it beneath their dignity to live in India as such and, 
therefore, demand a territory of their own, sovereign and independent, carved out 
of our Motherland a territory where crores of Hindus will continue to live bereft 
of their Indian natioiiality. It is nothing short of stabbing Indian liberty and 
nationalism in tiie back. India must have a strong and effective 
Central (loverninents to rcmuin in charge of departments such as 
defence, foreip^n relations, finance, India’s commercial and industrial 
expansion, communications and any other Bubject that may affect India’s welfare 
as a whole. While eacli zone based on linguistic and cultural nffinity will develop 
in its own way nothing will be allowed to happen which will weaken India’s pro¬ 
gress and solidarity or lower her dignity, prestige and power in the international 
sphere. , 

‘‘Weakening of Hindus Part of British Pouoy” 

“The Hindu Malinsabha looks at India’s political problems with complete 

realism. Its aim is full independence of India based on a constitution that will 

give due protection to minoiiiy rights, whenever and wherever necessary. It opposes 
political paiHl(‘ring and patronage of particular communities and interests merely on 
consideration of caste or religion ihotigh it readily acknowledges the imperative need 
for strengtlcning. by every possible means, all the weaker links by giving them 
facilities for rai»-ing \h( ir standard. It realit-es that weakening of Hindu rights and 
liberties is part of a tdanned poliey of the British rulers, who act in close, though 

probably implicit, understanding with a section of aggressive Muslims and use them 

BR A ckmk for their imperialistic purposes. To resist Ibis attack on Hindus is a 
sacred and patriotic duty which must be boldly performed. I’lie Hindu Mahasabha at 
the same time deems it essentiul that proper communal relationship should be 
fostered ami developed at every centre. Muslims who regard themselves as sons 
and daughters of India, who are prepared to share with Jiindus and others the joys 
and sorrows of a cofniiion national struggle should be helped to organise themselves 
BO as to resist the suicidal activities of some of their co-religioiiists who under 
British patronage are to-day spreading the poison of fanaticlbiii. So long as separate 
electorates (^on tin no this virus will not abate.” 

Need for Understanding with Sikhs 
Referring to the situation in the Punjab he said : “I have always felt the need 
for complete understanding between Sikhs and Plindus in the Punjab. The menace 
of Pakistan strikes at the root of our national existence in the Provinces, where 
Hindus and Sikhs are in a minority. It is obvious that the situation may become 
grave if there is disunity between them at this critical juncture in the history of 
of their Province. 1 hope the ITovincial Hindu Sabha will do everything possible 
to unite these two communities and also to strengthen its relationship with those 
patriotic Muslims in the Ibinjab, who believe in lYie unity and integrity of India,” 

He continued : “Let us realise that India is faced to-day with a supreme 
political crisis. Her rulers who hold the country against the will of her people feel 
intoxicated by the apparent siiccesH of th:ir repressive policy and their temporary 
economic conquest. They realise not that Indian Nationalism is no extinct volcano. 
The seismic forces are gathering more and more in strength. The spirit of an 
enchained India rebels silenty and no power, however mighty, can hope to thold by 
force one-fifth of the human race under subjugation for all time. Britain will not 
willingly part with power in India and. indeed, without India, both Britain’s position 
in the international world and her plans for post-war recovery will alike be seriously 
jeopardised. At this crisis, wc have to play our part worthily so that posterity will 
have no cause to blame us for betraying the country or for selling our birth-right 
for a mess of pottage or for lack of clear foTesight and determination.” 

United Front of Hindu Minority Provinoes 
Suggesting a united front of Hindu Minority Provinces, Dr. Mookberjee said, 
“Such a united front will not only help to strengthen the power of resistance of 
each but also rouse public opinion throughout India in respect of some major issues 
affecting the rights of Hindus and India’s freedom. To-day, by subtle propaganda 
it ia sought to be made out that the interests of the Muslim minority cannot be 
safeguarded if majority rule is recognised in India. It is, indeed, amazing, that this 
so-called love for minorities dwindles away whenever the rights and interests of the 
Hindu minority are involved. 

One can understand deliberate planning on the part of our rulers to curb the 
politici^I rights of SinduB, beeguse of their patriptism and of (beii: deterhiined e^ortfi 
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to see the end of foreign rule in this country. One can also follow the attitude of 
a section of Muslims dreaming of a separate and independent homeland for them¬ 
selves within India, changing even the name of that portion of Indian territory. 
They are over-anxious to weaken the position of Hindus and consolidate their own 
for serving thoir narrow and selfish ends. 

But it is not these open enemies alone we have to struggle against. The most 
subversive attack comes from false friends ; forces witliiu our own couununity who 
refuse to look at stern realities and create confusion and dissension within the Hindu 
fold. 'J’hc history of Indian Nationalism reveals how religion has been deliberately 
introduced into the T)olitical constitution of the country by shrewd i)oliticiaiiH 

and every efiort made to subdue the Nationalist forces for tightening the liiueau- 
cratic hold on Indian administration. 

Resolutions—Ludhiana—2nd Day—11th. November 1944 

The second sitting of the Conference was held on Saturday night. In the 
absence of Dr. Shyanm Prasad Mookerjec, who was not ke' ])ing well, Dr. B.S. 
Moonja occupied the chair. About 40,0C)0 people atttnded the session. 

L. Brij Lnl moved the first resolution: This Oonfeicncc places on record its 
deep sense of concern and horror at the way in which the polincal, religious and 
economic .iiihfs of the Hindus are being sacritictd at the sliar of Oonimunal Raj 
ill the provinc.i*. fr^ince the Hindu Congress members of the Bnnj.ib Assembly have 
failed to attend the Assembly and to protet^t the in!e^t^■:tH of the constituency 
predominantly Hindu, they lie called upon to iTsign. 'J'he Conference resolves that 
public 0 ])iiji()n be organised in the i»rovitjce to that <ire<‘t.” 

While ]'ltvcing this resolution before the House, Lala Brij Lat said that the 
T^resent C ongress iM.L.A.s roiiresented chit ily Hindu votes and it was thtir ]'riinary 
duty to protect Ibc Hindu interests but the policy of the CongivsH representatives in 
the Assemhlit's was thst of appeasement which had miserably failed. As they have 
failed to earry out the behests of Hindu coiibtituents, it was our rightful demand 
that they should resign. 

The resulntion was seconded by Pt. Bubu Ram Sharina, Proprietor of “Sandesh” 
and (fencirtl iSuueiary (>f the Reception Committee of the Pimiub Hindu Cbnference 
and Dr Satya Prakush of Rohtak. 

The resolution when put to vote, was unanimously carried amidst shouts of 
“Hindu Mahasabha Amar Rahe”, Doctor Mookerjee Amar Rahe.” 

CiANDiiiJi Should Lead Mahababha 

Lula Kitndan Lnl Lamba of Lyallpur moved the second resolution that this 
Conference placed on record its emphatic disapproval of the “C.R‘“ Formula and 
the standing oiler of (iandhiji to the Muslim League for a settlement on that 
basis as it conceded the principle of division of the eoimtry. The Conference an¬ 
nounced its belief in the fundamental integrity of India and declared that the 
Hindus of the province would resist the partition of the Punjab and the establish¬ 
ment of Pukistaii at all cost. 

Mr. Lamba, while speaking on the resolution, explained how the policy of 
nppeasenunt adopted by the Congress had failed. Before the disturbances of iU42 
Gandhiji stood for Akhand Hindustan and declared that so long as the third party 
was in power, no communal settlement could be arrived at. Mr. Lambo said 
Oandbiji had gone back on his past delaralions, and still clung to the “C.R, 
Formula”. 'Ihrougli Gundhiji’s attitude, Mr. Jinnah again came into the lime-light 
after receiving a sound beating at the hands of the Unionists, 

‘1 iKpiest Giiiidhiji” Mr, Lamba continued, *‘to join the Hindu Mahasabha and 
unite .*10 crores of Hindus under one flag in order to achieve Independence. Mr. 
Lamba related how “Mahmood Gbaznavi Day” was celebrated in the Frontier 
Province undei the presidentship of Hardar Aurangzeb, and said that if that was 
how the things would assume shape, the less said the better. 

The rest lution was seconded by Captain Keshab Chander, who said that 
Swaraj had got no significance if the Hindus bad got to be wiped out of existence. 

Shrimati Krishna Devi, a prominent lady worker of Hindu Sabha, also spoke 
on tho resolution. She appealed to the Muslims to contirme to live as neighbours, 
and warned diein that if the Muslims would not desist from their move, the women 
would not lag behind and would sacrifice everything for the country. 

Gyani Lai Singh Sumundii, Mr. Ram Rakha Mai Ahluwalia, Pleader, Ludhiana, 
Mahasha Rattan Cboud of Amritsar, and Oh. Cbandan Singh of Rohtak also 
supported the resolution, which was unanimously adopted amidst shouts of “Akhand 
Hindustau Amar Rahe” **Dr. Moonje Amar Rahe”, 
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Dr. Mooiijo, in his eoncliidinj; reraarks, observed that the Punjab was the 
sword arm of India and there could be no Pakistan in case only one son was j^iven 
to the Jlindn Mahasabha by parents havinjj; four sons. He specially advised the 
youn^ men to learn riding aud handling the gun. The open session terminated 
after midnight. 

Resolutions—3rd day—Ludhiana—12th. November 1944 

The concluding session of the Conference commenced this evening at G-dO p.m. 
with Dr. iShyama Prasad Mookorjec in the chair. About 40,001) people attended 
this session. An address f)f wcl«*omc on behalf of the lo'-al Arya Sauiajes was 
presented to Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookoijec by Mr. Jhitam Chand, Secretary of the 
Iteception Committee of the conferciUM*. I'oenis were also recited by two small boys. 

Mr. A. S. Sd/.yarfh? moved the following resolution : 

.“Tiiis conference views with deep concern the present condition of disintegra¬ 
tion of the i’uijjah Hindus in wliich tlicir legitimate rigdits and interests are being 
ignored and sacrificed and opines that there is immediate need of organising the 
Jlindusof the province under the banner of th ' Hindu Mahasabha. The conference, 
therefore, appoints a ])roviticial organisation committee consisting of Mr. Keshab 
Ohander, L. fvurulan Lai Lamba, Seth Ijachhman Das, Mahasha Rattan Chnud, Mr. 
A.8. Satyarthi (convener), Dr. M.D. Chowdhiy, Mr. Ral Raj, Ch. Chaudan Singh, 
Mr. Satya Prakasli, Mr. Hardyal and L. Rrij liid to tour the lu’ovince and establish 
a net work of Hindu babhas to be duly alliliated with the Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha.’' 

The resolution was ])ut to vote and carried unanimously. 

PrESIPENTFAL PlUR’ESfilON 

The next rcsolntion was moved by Hahn Rnm Sharnta., General 

Secretary of the Kecepiion Committee of the I'unjub Provincial Hindu Conference 
by w'hich tlie conference protested against the indefensible action of the locai 
authorities presumably taken in consultation wtih tlie inovincial (lovernrnent pro¬ 
hibiting the taking out of a ]»eaceful ])roceKHi.)n of the Presid^'iit-elect of lh(3 Hindu 
Conference on tlie stereotyped plea of preserving peace and tranquility of the town 
instead of taking action against those from whom there was danger of breach of 
law and order. 

Mr, Keshab Chandcr of Amritsar seconded the resolution and it was adopted 
unanimously when put to vote. 

^ SaTYARTII PRAKASn CONEEItENCE 

Mr. Kesliah Chajtrfnr then read the next icsolntion moved on behalf of the 
Chair by which the conference proicsied against the arbita^y action of the locai 
authorities in banning the 8atyarth Prakash Conference organised to protest against 
the unfair order of the 8ind (Tovernment in respect of Satyarih Prakash issued 
under tlie ])elence of India Rules on the flimsy ground that the holding of such 
conference was likely to disturb the public peace and tranquility. 

'J'hifl resolntion was also adopted without any specidi on the resolution as 
there was a ban ])laced by the District Magistrate on Hatyarth ihakash Conference. 

Dr. Hhyaina Hi'asnd Mafclicf'ji, winding np the proceedings, declared that the 
Government liad indulged in dangerous practice and created a mischievous yirecedent 
by banning the 14th chapter of the Satyarth ihakush. Tnis action was amazing 
and would not be tolerated. Ho asked what would the MiiBlims feel if certain 
chapters of the Quran were banned by a Hindu ministry. 

“Those who live in glass houses slumld not throw stones at others”, he 
pointed out. Me advised the 8ind Government to retrieve the in time before it 
is too late. Ho assured su|)port to the Arya Sam ij in any action which might be 
resorted to for the ymriiose of ban of the Sind Government. 

Dr. Shyama J’rasad urged the Hindus to organise iheiaaelves as ho felt that 
the need for unity in their ranks was never greater than now. 



A. 1. Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

Third Session—Gujranwala—18th November 1944 

Presidential Address 

I'lie declaration that the Rikhs stand for the complete independence and 
oneness of India was made by Sardat' Rharak SiiKjli^ the well known Rikh leader, 
presidinp: over the third All-India Akhand Hindusthan Conference at Gujranwala 
on the 18th November 1944. 

He said that ‘ only in the unity and oneness of India is the ho])e and, indeed, 
the guarantee of India’s future greatness and independence. And if it is ever 
allowed to be partiiioncd, it will i)e unfortunate for all. India siifTers the same fate 
as the IhilkaiiH sullor today.” Rardar Kharak Rin^h said there could bo no peace 
in the world after the war if the subject countries were not freed. 

Rardar Kliarak Sinfi;h referred to the existence of communalism in the country 
which, he said, had pciveu birth to the idea of Pakistan. 

“1 cannot help saying that Mahatma Gandhi’s wron^ policy of placating 
the commuiialist Mohammedans lias contrihiitetl a lot to the coming into 
existence of the present conditions. His talks with Mr, Jinnah are 
a clear proof of that. He has igiiored all the previous commitments 
of the Congress and suriuisingiy enough he has in the name of the 
OongresH, winch had been for the Iasi hO years working for the freedom and unity 
of India, blesBcd a formula, which is based on the i)rineip!e of partition of India. 
It is said that Gandhiji did so to win the co-operation of Muslim League. I say that 
to agree to the purtition of India would be too dear a ])riee to ]>ay for the co¬ 
operation of the Muslim League. 1 wish to declare once more that the Rikhs 
vonld not let any bargain succeed. Only iu unity and oneness of India lies the 
hope aad indeed the guarantee of India’s future gieatnese and independence; and 
if India is ever allowed to be partitioned, it will be unfortunate for all, because in 
that case the eonditioiis in India will be the same as they exist in the Palkans 
to-day. 1 have studied the Gaudhi-Jinnah correspondence with great care and it is 
my considered opinion that by acting in the manner iu which he has done Mahatma 
Gandhi has been guilty of bringing Pakistan nearer realization and he has 
thus committed what he himself has been describing as a great sin. 

Rjkiis Rtani> Fob Indkpkndenoe 

“The Rikhs stand for com]jlete independence and oneness of India. They 
will be satislied with nothing less. They have made innumerable saciifiees for the 
attainment of this goal, and they will continue their Grorts till it is realized. They 
naturally like others to work fikewise, but if all others unite against ns, then we 
will be left with no other alternative but to demand that we should be absolutely 
free of P>ritiBh, Muslim, and Hindu domination bceause we believe in neitlier govern¬ 
ing others, nor being governed by others. 

“1 may make it clear that it will be a mistake to ignore ns beeanse we are 
a few. PIven though lew, we hold the most important position in Northern India 
and no conHtitution, which does not do justice to ns, can succeed here. 

“Mr. .linnah is trying to give us false hopes. We are well aware of their 
reality. During the last few years we have sullicient experience of what a 
Muslim communal Kaj will be like. J.ct Mr. Jinnah be under no nusundcrstundiiig 
about it. The Rikhs are to a man united against the establishment of J^akistun. They 
will not only not let Pakistan be established, but shall not take rest till the present 
Muslim majority rule is abolished. 

Sikh Leaderb 

“The present leadership of the Sikhs is most unsatisfaetory. Their alliance 
with the Unionist in the Punjab and the Muslim League iu the Frontier has 
caused irreparable loss to the Sikh interests. But they have been fully exposed 
and the way in which their candidates suffered defeat in the P'rontier Province 
gives hope that further general elections will prove a hard day of reckoning 
for them. 

“I notice that the Unionist Government is helping them against us. The 
object of the Gurdwara (ameudmeut) Bill is to make the hold of the Akali party 
firm on the Gurdwaras. 1 wish to warn the Unionists that any help given by 
them in this matter will he regarded as undue interference on their part in the 
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internal party afiairs of the Siklia and its consequence can never be happy for 
the IJuionistB. 

Release of Prisoners 

“1 must say a word about political priHoners of 1942 and before. The Punjab 
hafl earned njtoriety for bolding in its jailH the majority of tbcHc prisonerB. The 
detention of theHe personB is not at all justified. The J’unjab Ministry ImR adopted 
a very uiiBatififactory policy regarding the prisoners. iXgaiiiRt this ]iolicy of the 
Ministry, ])roteBt should be made from every nook and corner of the province.” 

Resolutions 

The Conference passed a resolution on the next day, the IDtli November, 
condemning the division of the country as proposed in the Rajn-(iiindhi formula 
and declared its firm conviction that even though the British (Jovernment agreed 
the vivisection of the country and handed over the administration to the Hindus 
and Muslima the bikhs would not agree to it. 

By another resolution the Conference demanded tlic release of juditical 
prisoners and detenuB. 

The Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

New Delhi—7th October 1944 

Presidential Address 

Dr. Rdilhahinhinl Makcrjcc. in bin preflidenlal address at the Akliand Hindu* 
sthan Conference held at New Delhi on the 7tli October 1944, gave a detailtd expOHitiou 
of the Hincln Htund against I’skistan. 

The communal piohlem waw a passing problem of Indian ])oliticB, Bald Dr. 
Mukeiji, and such a passing problem should not be allowed to make India’s history 
on new lines on the basis of vivisection and partition. The comninnal problem 
was only as old as 1907, when it was first ollicially recognised by Lord Minto in his 
reply to the demand for separnto electorates presented to him i)y a deputation led 
by the Aga Khan. Dr. Mnkeiji quoted from the report of the Simon CommisBion 
the ptaUment: “I'hat there was no spontaneous demand by the Muslims at that 
time for separate electorates, but it w.' S only put forward by them at the instigation 
of an oOiidal whose name is well-known.” “’J'his fact,” said J->r. Mukherji, "only 
reveals the nitimate ]iolicy of the British Government to divide and rule India.” 

Dr. Mnkerjer quoted Abraham liineoln’s declaration : 'T hold that union of 
these Btalts is perpetual. No State upon its own mere action can lawfully get out of 
the union.” B' feriing to Mr. Ivajugoi)Hlu(hBriHr’8 foimula, Dr. Mukcr]i obficrved : 
“Nowhere in history is seli-dctfuminatioii apjdied to a constituted State for the mere 
fun of diBint(rgaliiig it, wrenching from it its diflerent ]>arts that are already 
welded into a wlmle and making of them separate State.” 

TJnACK’ICPTABLE S(^IIKME 

“It IR thus eiear”. Dr. Miikcijce went on, “that Pakistan is a totally un¬ 
acceptable Bcheinc ns a solnlion of ilie comirin>al problem as it seekH to solve them 
at the cost of destroying the unity of the Mother Country and the integrity of the 
parent state. A tcrriloiial separation of commiinitieH is no solution of communal 
problems. The communal problems will follow Buch Bri>aration into all tJje new 
States to be created by sei)arntion. No State can even be a homogeiuouB social 
composition made up of only one community. It is bound to be made up of different 
communilicB, oik of which must naturally be the majority, q’he proccPB of history 
has not made possible the evolution or construction of any State as a completely 
linguifltic, religious, racial, or social unity. It has been a physical inq/OHsibiliiy that 
political and national frontiers flhould also coin ide with lacial, religious, and social 
frontierB. Such coincidence is getting more and more impossible in these days of 
easy, free and speedy intercourse and communication between d'drerent nations and 
peojiles, and the expanding facilitiefl for emigration, colonisation and settlement. 

“There is no case or any justification for Pakistan if within the framework of 
the prcBent State, which has been so long existing and functioning, the Muslim 
minority is guaranteed by the Hindu majority the flame protection as is being offered 
by the Muslim majority in the Pakistan State to come to lure into it the Hindu 
minority. 

Al.TBRNATIVEfl 

“In fact there are several alternativee to Pakistan, which the Muslim League mav 
very well explore and examine considering that Pakistan hap already been in action 
in all the four Muslim majority Provinces. 
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“The alternatives are based on the assumption that all Indians owe it to their 
country to maintain its integrity. There are ways and means by which the largest 
measure of Provincial autonomy can bo made oornpatible with some kind of Federal 
control. Subiect to that control the units of the Federation may function as sovereign 
States within their prescribed spheres. I'his may be adected by so framing the 
schedules of Federal and Provincial sulijicts as to make the most of Provincial 
autonomy, and to render each Province a sovereign State for nil practical puri) 0 He 8 . 

“Then again, within the domain of each such Provincial sovereignty, every 
community is to be given complete cultural autonomy, on the lines of tiie scheme 
which was so elaborately worked out by the League of ]\alionB and embodied later 
in international Instruments known as Minorities Guarantee Treaties, and is now in 
actual operation in the U. S. S. 31. 

•‘1’here is, however, a case for the reconstruction of Provinces which have hceii 
artificial creations with ill-defined boundaiics. 'Ihcse stioiild be reconstituted on a 
more natural basis as linguistic and cultural iinifs such as Orissa, or the Andhra 
Province to come, provided they are financinlly self-pnp])orting or more or less solf- 
contained economic regions. The case of Ileneal calls for a revision. At the time 
of the annulment of its partition in 1912, the King Lmperor assured Bengal that her 
boundaries which were then fixed in a haphazard manner would he properly fixed 
by a Boundaries Commission promised by J1 is Majesty. That Boundaries Conimis- 
Bion is still to come and in the meanwhile, during all these years, Bengal has remain¬ 
ed subjected to a ])artial partition whereby large Bengali-spraking areas have heeii 
annexed to the iiciglibouring jirovinecs of Bihar ami As-Kuni. with the conFtqiJcnce 
that Bengal thus mutilated is looming large in the scheme of Pakistun. A sinigter 
liolicy has been at work for crippling ibe power of the Bengal JJindus in Imlian 
politics by distributing them among their neighbouring provinces, so that they may 
be rendered as a ])erroanent statutory and impotent minority in their own iiome- 
land. Even Bengal thus artificilly contracted is a majority Hindu province on the 
basis of a census of adults, though there is a euspicion that the last census was 
Bomew'hat influonced by tlic communal attitude of its ministry.” 

Resolutions—2nd day—New Delhi—8th Oclober 1944 

The Conference, with Dr. Kadhakumud Mukerji in the chair, passed the follow¬ 
ing resolution on Oct. 8:— 

“This Conference declares its unflinching faith in the oneness and integrity of 
India and places on record its firm conviction that the partition of India will be 
fatal to the best interests of the country as a whole and to those of every community 
of India and it earnestly appeals to all jiatriotic indiane to resist by all available 
means any attempt to break the integrity of India as a nation and as* a State on any 
grounds whatsoever.” 

Moving the resolution, Dr, Moonje said that Tlindusthan is the land of the 
Hindus, and the Sikhs, Muslinis and the Christians are all Hindus. He expressed 
the view that Mr. Gandhi did not understand ]»oliii(*s. He was a spiritiudiKt and 
idealist. Politics was essentially an expression of selfishness on the part of one 
nation as against another. He voiced the determination of the Hindu Youth to do 
everything to fight for the integrity of India. Dr. jMoonje added that Mr. Jinnah 
W'as preparing for a clash. Hindus were quite ready to meet that challenge. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. Bhopaikar mid that thinkers in Europe who were 
formerly advocates of the right of self-determination had now come to the con¬ 
clusion that such right should be abandoned in favour of a federation of European 
States, While Europe was federating, it was strange, added Mr. Bhoputkar, that 
Muslims were aiming at Balkanisatiou. He 0i>p08ed Pakistan not merely because 
it would parcel out India into many {States, but also because it would subject her to 
the constant danger of invasion from abroad. Mr. Bhopatkar suggested the forma¬ 
tion of a body, which should issue a mandate on the question. He also suggested 
that propaganda should be carried on in the United {States of America and Great 
Britain, for the final word lay with them. 

J’he resolution was passed unanimously. 

In his concluding remarks, Veer Savarkar said that for nearly 30 years Hindus 
had been treading the wrong path and he was glad that they were on the right path 
now. He added: “1 believe in Hindusthan. Everyone who lives in India is a 
Hindu.” He also declared that if the Congress did good to Hindus, they would 
rush to the Congress. ‘India is not the land of the Qnran but the land of the 
Gita,” he continued. Veer Bavarkar announced that in consultation with the provin¬ 
cial Hindu SabhaB a standing committee would be formed to organise an anti- 
Pakistan Front, 
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rroinise of whole-hearted Sikh support to the Hindus in their light for the main¬ 
tenance of Akhand HinduBtaii was assured by Principal Oanga Singh, a prominent 
Akali leafier, in the course of his speech. Ex])laining the Azad-l‘unjab scheme, he said 
that the Sikhs merely wanted to carve a new province in order to free themselves 
from the domination of the statutory Muslim majority just as the Muslims had done 
in the case of Sind. 

In a brief speech, Fcer Savarlcar explained the object of the Conference and dwelt 
on its representative character. He made it clear that leaders of all schools of 
thought had the fullest liberty to place their view-points without let or hindrance 
but he expected that there would be no difference of opinion of the main resohition. 

MnsUn Tara Singh claimed for the Sikhs the position of India’s ‘gate-keepers’ who 
would bear the brunt of the coming struggle. He refused to admit that the 3’unjab 
was a Muslim i)rOvince as the present Punjab included territory conquered by the 
Sikhs. Again, ho added, mere numerical majority was not the sole criterion. This 
was the land where the Sikh Gurus were born, where their religion was born, and 
where their heroes had died heroic deaths. It was dominated by the IS khs before the 
advent of the British. Master Tara Bingh continued : -‘The Punjaf) is our province, 
It is Bikh Province. We cannot and shall not be exiled by Mr. Gandhi- We shall 
once more save the IMinjah and save India. I have a right to count upon your 
support. You cannot and shall not refuse it.’* 

Hr. Sir Go kill Ghaiul Narang said that Mr. Jinn ah could never hcq>e to achieve 
Pakistan, even if he managed to have British support He, however, thought tlial 
Mr. Jiniiah did not want Pakistan. He was using this demand to gi t bU per cent 
rc]treBentation at ihe centre. Hr. Gokul Chand opposed the denuiiid for a bU per cent 
share at the centre, as it would convert the whole of Judia into Pakisiun. 

Mr, Ab L\ L'hatterji said that Pakistan was a jumi)ip,g-of ground and was in 
fact the ]iart of a bigger ]>laij. He made it clear that they were not goh.g to 
succumb to these methods. He explained how ll million Hindus would go under 
Miislim rule in Eastern Bengal, if I’akistan were established, lie aincalcd to the 
Hindus to join the Mahnsabha in larger numbers and to become physically orga¬ 
nised and intellectually disciplined. 


The A. I. Shia Political Conference 

Working Comm.—Lucknow—22nd. October 1944 

Text of Corrospoudcnce with Jiuiuih 

1 lie Working Committee of the All-India Bhia Political Conference, which met at 
Lucknow on the i2iul October 1944, considered the coriespondence that )>asHtd betwciii 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, and Syed A^li Zalicer, 
President of the Bhia Political Conference, for the cluciclaiion of the status of 
Bhias in llie scheme of Pakistan. Byed Aii Zaheei presided. Tlie following corres- 
pondcnce that iiassed between Mr. Jinnah and Byed Ali Zaheer was released to 
the ITess. 

Letter fj'oni S//ed Jilt Zaheer^ PresidetU of the Shia Lalitical CvnJenjiec, to 
Mt\ Jinnah: 

In the letter addressed to B. Bakhi Husain of Amroha publislud in the Press, 
and your reference to the Bhia community in your speech at Bialkot, 1 was required 
by the last meeting of the Working Committee of the AH-Inciia Bhia i olitical 
Conference to approach you and to request you to elucidate and dcline the status 
of the Bhias in the scheme of Pakistan, as proposed by the Muelini League. The 
necessity for this step has been felt because of the following among other 
circumstances. 

(A) Bevcral attempts have been made to propose from the Muslim League 
platform that the Government in Pakistan should be modelled on the lines of the 
Government that prevailed in Arabia just after the Prophet’s death, (i.e., Huknjnut 
lllahiya). Although it is realised that it is not possible to put the clock back by 
BO many years, yet it is feared that this may be an attempt to curtail tbo freedom 
of religious rights and observances, which has been enjoyed by the Bhias heretofore. 

(B) During elections for Muslim seats, it is a very common experience of a 
Bhia candidate, whenever he is pitched againsi a Bunni candidate, to find that 
appeal is made to the religious fanaticism of the majority of voters, and a Bhia 
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ifl defeated merely bec.aiiBe he is a Bhia. It is a common practice on ench occaeionB 
to allege that a Bhia, because of certain peculiarities of his articles of faith, is not 
a Muslim at all, and as such not entitled to their votes. 

(C) The bitter experience which the Shias had during the regime of the Con¬ 
gress in U. P. ot the two Congress Muslim Ministers makes them unwilling to trust 
themselves in future to a similar type of Muslim Minister. Tliey are at raid that 
although in Pakistan Provinces there will be no Congress Ministries, yet the men 
who will lorm the Cabinet may be of the same class and type. 

(IJ) The Bhia Political Conference gives considerable importance to its creed 
of complete independence for India and desires to carry on the struggle lor it side 
by side with other political bodies in the country which have the same creed, 'ihe 
Siiias arc convinced that with the freedom of the country Pakistan will also he 
nuiomatically achieved if the majority of the Miissalmans so desire. 

Demand For Assdkance ^ 

Although f have no final authority on behalf of the Bhias generally, I feel 
that if toe Muslim League gives them the following assurances the> will feel 
])crfectlv satislieil: 

(1) That there will he no encroachment on their religious freedom and obser¬ 
vances in the Pakistan, and no innovations which will hurt their rtligiouH suseep- 
rihilities will l)e indicted upon them. 

C2 'I ha^ during elections, there should be no ))ropaganda directly against the 
religious beliefs or practices of a Bhia, and if there is any such propaganda, tiien 
inTS]'ecuve of the proof whether it has affected the result of the eltctiou or not 
tlu election will be set aside, at the instance of the Bhia candidate. It may be 
necessary to give a guarantee that the election rules will he amended lo give 
effect to this assurance. 

(3) That the Bhias shouhl be guaranteed suflicient number of seats in the 
Mini.’irics, luegislaturcs, and all elected bodies, as well as to all judicial and cxe- 
cuHve ])OBts, whicli should bear a definste proportion to the Muslims who are ap¬ 
pointed to these places, 'i'he proportion must necessarily vary in dijlV.rcnt rrovinces 
and will have to bo fixed in consultation with the representatives uf the Bhias in 
tliese Provinces. 

(4) That the Muslim League, while fighting for Pakistan, will at least 
simultaneously carry on its struggle for the Independence of ihe country as a whole, 
and should be willing to settle its differences with other political parties, in order 
that the movement for the freedom of the country may not be jeopardised. It 
hIjouUI be realised that insistence on the attainment of Pakistan first is likely to 
delay considerably both Pakistan and Independence. 

I may mention in the end, according to me, that these are the most imtiortant 
points which have so far kc])t the Bhia Political Conference and the majority of the 
Bhias outside liio Muslim League. 1 hope that as soon ns a satisfactory under¬ 
standing is arrived at on these questions, there will iirobably be no ddliculty left in 
the two bodies working in harmony with each other. 

Yours vSiucerely 

(Sd.) All Zaheer. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Reply 

71/r, Jiiinah's letter in reply to Syed AH Zahccr's letter: 

Bombay, Slst August 1944, 

Dear Bir, 

I am in receipt of your letter of July 25th, and I regret I cannot discuss the 
points raised by you through and by means of correspondence. X cnelose herewith 
a « 0]\v of a press njKirt of my interview with a deputation of the Bhias of the 
IMinjab dated March HOth for your information. 1 am confident that the majority 
of Bhias are with the Muslim League, and such of them as are still outside the 
League under si,me sort of misapprehension are, in my opinion, unwise in not 
joining the Musiim League without any reservation in the interests of the Bhias as 
well as of Muslim India, generally. The Muslim League stands for justice and 
fair-play, and will always stand for these lundamental princiides, and 
there is no need for the Bhias to think that they will not be justly treated by the 
All-India Muslim League. 1 think it is a great disservice to ths Muslim cause to 
create any kind of division between the Mussalmans of India, and I do not see any 
real cause or occasion for it. Our organisation is now in a position to mete out 
justice to every individual and recognise the merits wherever we have any voice or 
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power to do bo, und as time p:oc8 on, it will prow more and more in that direction. 
'J'he Miifllim Leapue cannot recopniHt-any other political orpaniHation. Besides, most 
of the points that you have raisi’d are matters for the Mussalmans themselves to 
deal with internally, and some of them are totally irrelevant and are raised under 
a misapprehension and not in accjidance with facts. 

Yours Faithfully. 

(Sd.) M. A. Jinnah. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Relpy Unsatisfactory 

Shia Committeo'a Resolution 


The Committee, after a eonplo of liours’ doliherations, unanimously adopted a 
resolution charactensinp Mr. Jinnah’s reply to their President’s letter as 
unsatisfiKtlory. 'I'he follo\*inp Ih the full (ext of the resolution: 

*5^ “This meetinp of the Central Standinp Committee of the All-Tndia 81iia 
Political Conference is pratefnl to Mr. .linnah in so far as he promises frp'^*'' V 
all relipioiia in Pakistan, ami assures that tlie constitution of Pakistan 
framed on deniociaiic lines. Ttie Committee also notes with satisfaeV 
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of Mussalmans, which Jiave kciii the Shia Political Conference aloof 
Muslim Leapne. In fa/*t, heyond advisinp the iShias to j )in the Muslim 
unconditionally, Mr. .linnah has noi taken even the tronhle of findinp out 

the nmri t Ii\’ fh<» Pi-iiuiiini.f rvf f............ u; . 1.-. \0 

fact 
they 


he prievances mentioned by the President of this Conference in his letter ''' 
ftct exist or not. He has disposed them of in an ai’-y fasliion by the remarks ^ v 
liey are totally irrelevant and are no*: in uceordance with facts. This meth^od 


dealinp with such vital maUers is, in the opinion of this Committee hiphJv 
factory, and is not likely to bridpe the pulf which unfortunately exists bef, Lin tm* 
two major communities of Islam. 'o O'-ween ut 

This Committee is further of the opinion that the demands contain in th< 

letter of the Ihesident of the Confereneo are the minimum demands of l 1 Shifl 
community and the rejdy given by Mr. Jinnah is not at all satisfactory.” ® 


The A. 1. Scheduled Castes Federation 

Working Committee—Madras—23rd Sep|ember 1944 

Plea for Separate Treatment 

'J’ho Working Committee of the All-ludia Scheduled Castes Federation met at 
Madras on Uw 'J.Srd September at the residence of Rao Bahadur N. Sivarni 

President of the kYderulion. Mr. Sivaraj presided. 

Mr. P. N. Rajhhnj, Ceneral Secretary, pave an account of the working of the 
Federation in the various provinces ami mentioned that the branches were working 
satisfactorily, ile then pave an account of his visit to the flood-aflected areas hi the 
Bombay province. 

Itesolutions were then considered and passed. 

'J’he main resolution passed by the meeting stated in categorical terras that the 
Scheduled Castes were disiiiu i und separate element in the national life of India and 
called upon Indian political leaders particularly the Hindu leaders to accept this 
fact in the interests of peace and pood will between the Hindus and the ScheduIIed 
Castes and for the speedy realisation of India’s political goal. By another resolution 
it welcomed the d. claration made by His Majesty’s Government and recentW 
reiterated by His Excellency the Viceroy that His Majesty’s Government regards 
the consent of the Scheduled Castes, among others, to the constitution of a free 
India as a matter of vital importance and as a necessary condition precedent for 
the transfer of power to Indian hands. 

The meeting declared that no constitution would be acceptable to them unless 
amongst others, it recognised the Scheduled Castes as a distinct and separate element 
and contained within itself provisions for earmarking a definite sum in the Budgets 
for the educational needs of the community, for reiiresentation of the community in 
the legislatures and local bodies and in the public services. 
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Communal Unity Issue 

Ofi tho c .inmiinal Bettlenient question, the Committee expressed surprise that 
Mr. Gaiivlhi should have entered into secret diplomacy to brin^ about Hindu-Muslim 
settlenunt, and sruted its emphatic opinion that the proper procedure to settle the 
communal (picHtion which would j^ive a sense of security and ensure fair and equal 
treatmont to all, is to discuss the demands put forth by each interest in public and 
in the presence of and with the representatives of other interests. The Committee 
demamhd Hat in view of tho fact that the next constitution of India would be ‘for 
India KH a dominion’, the Provisions of the Constitution relating; to minorities should 
be levisc'tl and hrou;.'ht in accordance with the principle of equal treatment of all 
minoriricH. Il also demanded that the system of joint electorates and reserved snats 
shotdd be abolished and the system of separate electorates be introduced in 
place thereof. 

With rc{j;ard to the framework of the Executive of Government, the meeting 
resolved tliat the Kxccutive in the provinces as well as in the Centre should be 
constilutcd in nu h a manner, amongst others, as to consist of a Prime Minister and 
other Aiinisters drawn from the major communities and minority communites in a 
proportion to 1 )(^ spcciiied in the constitution. 

Thiou;iii nnoihcr resolution, the meeting opined, that the Constitution must 
recognist; tlic li^ht of the ^^cheduled Castes to rescrvHtion in the I’ublic services in 
the htune louportiojj as might be to the claims of Muslim community. 

<^ommiu,(o then resolved that it regarded it as essential that a definite 
liability feu- the spread of higher and advanced ediujation among the Scheduled Castes, 
should r)e imposed nn the f^tate and demanded that the Constitution should impose 
an ol)]igaliou upim tlic X’roviiic)a.l Governments and the Central Government to set 
apart udupjate huiuh, exclusively for advanced education of the Scheduled Castes, 
in their auuuul budgets and to accept such provisions us first charge on their 
revenues, 

l^i'.PARATE Settlement For Scheduled Castes 

The resolution jiassed on the ’separate settlement’ question and demanded that the 
constiiufiou should luovide for the transplantation of the Scheduled Castes from 
their luescjjt halduitiiuis to form separate Scheduled Caste villages away from and 
iudepnidfiit on Jfiiidu villages and for the establishment of a Settlement Commi¬ 
ssion, that all (io\ erunu'iit laud which is cultivable and which is not occupied and land 
which m»y he red aimed shall be handed over to the Commission to beheld in trust 
for the purpose of new setUements of the {Scheduled Castes, that the CommiBsion 
should be cmpow( red to purchase the new land under the Land Acquisition Act 
from prisaic owners to cum|)lete the scheme of settlement and that the constitution 
should contain a j.rovisio/i that the Central Government should grant to the yottle- 
ment Commission a miniiuiun sura of rupees five crorcs per annum to enable it to 
carry out its duty iu this behalf. 

4hc last resolution ]>assfd ran as follows: “The Working Committee ydaces its 
complete contidence in i>r. B. R, Ambedkar aad authorises him to negotiate on its 
behalf and on behalf of the ^Scheduled Castes with other iiolitical parties or their 
leaders as and when necessarily arises.” 

Scheduled Castes’ Future 

Dr. Arabedkar’s Advice 

Dr. B.n. A wlnulkar, addressing a largely attended public meeting held at the 
M'unoiia! ilall, Park Town, Madras on the 24 September 1944 canvassed the view 
that tlic Scheduled (^\Btos were a separate element iu the national life of India. Rao 

Bahadur N. SivaraJ presided. 

Dr. Ambi dkur was given a loud ovation as he entered the Hall. AddreBses on 
behalf of the Madras Adi Dravida Workers’ Association, the Andhra Provincial 
Sichcduled ('awtes Welfare Association, the 8ouih Indian Buddhist Association and 
the Bcheduled Castes Federation of the Civil and Military Blation, Bangalore, were 
then p-reseuted and taken as read. Dr. Ambedkar was then profusely garlanded on 
behalf of ’Le several organisations. A picture of Lord Buddha was presented to him 
as a Bouvenir by a youth. 

The Chairmau then extended a welcome on behalf of the Scheduled Castes 
Federation and rcqnstcd Dr. Ambedkar to tell them what exactly be would like 'our 
people to do’. 

Dr. Ambedkar addressc^d the meeting for about seventy minutes, referring in 
30 
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detail to the political situation, to the attitude of other parties towards the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and what the demands of the Scheduled Castes were. 

ALLKOATIONfl AGAINST GANJDHUI 

Dr. Ambedkar first referred to certain events that took place at the Round Table 
Conference in 1930 and the part played by Mr. Gandhi. JMr. Gandhi, Rt. Hon. Sastri 
and other people, he said, had letdown India, not he. 

Dr. Amedkar, continuing, said that it was better that the Hindus reconciled 
themselves to the fact that lor pood or for had, the Scheduled Castes were a separate 
element in the national life of India, that they were in perfect accord with thorn 
that this eoui.try should pet its freedom and that they would not stand in the way. 
“J5ut I should like to serve a notice upon them that the Swaraj Government must be 
a Government in which the Hindus, Muslims and the Scheduled Castes will he heirs 
to a Bovereipn power,” he added and went on : “VVe will never allow a Swaraj Govern¬ 
ment to come into existence in which we have no ]>Iacc, in which we have no power. 
We shall do anything to achieve this object. Tliere will be no limit to our sacrifice. 
(Cheers). There will hr no limit to the sanctions v/v may use. The constitution must 
be a tripartite constiuition, a constitution in wiii di liindus, the Scheduled Castes and 
the Muslims will have (ipial place and ccpjal authortiy. If you want freedom you 
have to accept these terms. If you donT accept ihese terms, you will not pet your 
freedom. (Cheers). If you don’t pet free 1 »ni, the Idame will be entirely on your 
shoulders and not on ours. Make no misial<c ahnnt this ” (ChecrH). 

Talks wn ii Jinn ah 

Conclndinp, Dr. Ambedkar referred to Ihc Gamlhi-.linnah talks and said that he 
did not like these conversuttoiifi. The communal in’obh in was not merely a problem 
between the Hindus and the Muslims. ItwuBavital i-robUin in wliich not only the 
Muslims wore involved, but the iSchedtdciI (.-ustes, tin' Chiistians and other minorities 
were involved In a matter of hucIi ualnrc, the wisest and the safcBt course would be for 
all ropresentatives of the difierent mimiiiiicH tu stt topeilier, place their cards on the 
table HO that each one niipht know what, the other was askinp and all of them in 
common consultation, with just repaid to the riphts of olheis, pive a decision which 
mipht bo upheld by all. ^ihis HCctional hettlem<;nt had a bad odour. He did not 
know what Mr. Jinnah was demaiuhnp from Jlr. Gandhi and what the latter was 
inclined to pive to Mr. Jiimali. “if Mr. Gandhi pivos Mr. Jinnah somethinp more than 
what Mr. Jinnah is entitled to, that somethinp is poltip to come out of my share,” 
ho added. 3’he whole aim in the political career of Gaudhiji ever siuce the communal 
problem had loomed larpe was “to neploct the h^cheduled Castes, to by-pass them 
and leave them where they were.” Mr. Gandhi, the siienker added, had at one time 
told the Muslims that ho would prant them their foiirtccn demands provided they 
withdrew support to the Schediiled CastcH. Ho said he had in his possossion an 
apreement which was drawn up between Gaudhiji and the Muslims at ’*'^uud 
Table Conference. Furtuiiutely for them the Muslims did not adopt j 5 
Buppested. - at 

Concludinp, Dr. Ambedkar exhorted his community men to feel that t! 
and aspiration should be to become a poverninp community. I{ they recopnisea th 
they would realise what a tremendous elVort they had to make in order to put tnis 
scheme throuph and this time they meant buKinoss. It was no use depending upon 
the poodwill of H. M.’s Government or anybody. They must depend upon theiuselves 
and build their own strenpth. J'hey must remove every eauso of disunity amonpst 
themselves for they would never achieve st’enph if they earried on their local activity 
in a local manner and in a local spirit. They must come under the banner of a single 
association, a sinple political body and towards that end must become membeib of 
the All-India Scheduled Castes Federation. 

Advice to Justice Party 

Bpeakinp at a luncheon party piven in his honour by Mr. P, Balasuhramania 
Mudaliar^ Editor, The Sunday Ovserver, at the Connemara Hotel, the hon. Dr. B. 
R. Arnbcdka7\ indicated what ho considered were the reasons for the collapse of the 
Non-Brahmin Party of Madras. 

The party was held in the Grill Room of the Hotel and was well-attended by 
officials and non-officials. After lunch, Air. P. Balasubramauia Mudaliar requested 
Dr. Ambedkar to speak a few words. 

Dr. Ambedkar then spoke. As far ns he had been able to study, he said, that 
the advent of the Non-Brahmin Party had been an event in the history of India* 
Many people had not been able to realise that the lundamental basie p£ the Non- 
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Brahmin Party was not the communal aspect, which the word Non-Brahmin 
indicated. No matter who ran the Non-Brahmin Party, whether it was what they 
called the “intermediate clasB” which lay between the Brahmin at one end and the 
untouchables at the other, the party could i>e nothinj^ if it was not a party of 
democracy. Therefore every-body who believed in democracy had a deep concern in 
the interests and fortunes of that party. Tho or^^aiiiBation of the Non-Brahmin 
Party was an event in the history of this country. Its downfall was also equally 
an event to be remembered with a j^reat deal of sorrow. Why the party crumbled 
in the 1937 election was a question whiidi the leaders of the party should ask 
themselves. After all in Madras they hud the iT>;irnft of the Non-Brahmin Party for 
practically twenty years before the elections came. 'I'hen, what was wrong with the 
Party to make it fall like a pack of cards, notwithstanding the long period of 
oflice ? What was it that made the Party unpopular with a large majority of 
Non-Brahmins themselves ? In his view two things were responsible for this down¬ 
fall. Firstly, they had not been able to realise exactly what their did'erences were 
with the Brahminical section. 'J'hongh they indulged in virulent criticism of 
Brahmins and Brahminism, eonid any one say that those differences had been 
doctrinal ? Uow much Brahiuinism bud th/y in them ? They wore naviams and 
regarded themselves as second-class Brahmins. Instead of abandoning Brahminism, 
they had been holding on to the sjurit of it as being the ideal they ought to reach. 

And their anger against Brahmins was that the Brahmins gave them only a 

second class degree. How could a party take roots when its followers did not 
know in clear cut terms what were the (ioctrinal difrercr’ccs between the party to 
which they belonged and the party which they were asked to 0[>poBe ? fcio the 
failure to enunciate the doctrine of difftiences between the Bruliminicul section and 
the Non-Brahmins was one of the reasons lor tlic downiall of th Party. 

The second reason for the downfall of the l‘arty was its very narrow political 

programme. The Party had been described by its opponents as a party of job¬ 

hunters. That was the term The JIinmi had often used. Ho did not attach much 
importance to this criticism, for, ‘ if we are job hunters, then the other side are no 
less than we are.” One defect in the political prograrnmo of the Non-Brahmin 
Party had been that the Party made it its chief concern to secure a certain number 
of jobs for their young men. That was ]'crfcclly legitimate. But did Non-Brahmin 
young men for whom the ])arly fought for twenty years to secure jobs in public 
services, remember the Party, after they received emoluments for their jobs? 
During the twenty years the I'arty had been in oflice, it forgot the 90 per cent of 
the Non-Brahmins living in the villages, leading an uneconomic life and getting 
into the clutches of the money-lendeis. He had examined the legislations enacted 
during this period and excci>t for one solitary measure of land reform, the Non- 
Brahmin Party never bothered about the te.iiantH and the peasants. That was why 
the “Congress fellows stole their clothes quietly.” 

Dealing with recent dcvtloi)nicnts in the Party, Dr. Ambedkar said that he 
had been greatly pained by the turn of events. One thing he would like to 
impress was that a party was the only thing that would save them, A party 

needed a good leader, a i>arly needed an organisation, a party needed a political 

platform. Quoting the labour Party debacle in 1934, Dr. Ambedkar said, “let us 
not be too critical about kaders.” Let them look at the Congress. Who would have 
accepted Mr. Gandhi as a leader in any other country? He was a man who bad 
no vision, no knowledge, no judgment. Pie was a man who had been a failure all his 
life in public life. There was no imyiortant occasion when India was about to 
succeed when Mr. Gandhi had brought about anything good. This was the speaker’s 
individual opinion. When Mr. .linnah raised his Pakistan issue two or three years 
ago, Mr. Gandhi called it a sin and turned a deaf car. Ultimately the Frankenstein 
grew. Mr. Gandhi got frightened. He was grappling with it now by making a com¬ 
plete somersault. Yet he continut’d to bo the leader in this country, because the 
Congress did not put its leader on his trial, l^et them take the case of Mr. .Tinnah, 

He was an autocratic leader. Ihey will be surprised to know that the League was 

entirely bis show. But the Mussalmans had rightly placed their faith in him. The 
Congress knew that any charge levelled against Mr. Gandhi would mean the disrup¬ 
tion of the whole organisation and so tolerated a great deal of what was inconsistent 
with democracy. Therefore, he would say to the Non-Brahmins “unity is of supreme 
importance* ILearn that lesson before it is too late.” 



Congress Workers’ Informal Conference 

Bombay—28th & 29th October 1944 

The Bombay PrrBidency CongreBS WotkerB’ InfoTmal ConfcTeiu o conchidcd at 
Bombay on the 29tli October 1944 late at nipht. A Hnb-Comniittro, conBiRtitip oi 
the ofilce-bearerB of the Bombay, Oniarat, MaharaBtra and Knrnatak rrovincial 
ConpreBB Oommitteep, whieh waB \>reparing draftB of reRohuionp to be placed before 
the Conference, oonBidered the proposal to hold a plenary p#PRion of the CongreBP. 
A point of order wap raised whether, in the absence of the Conprcps Working 
Committee, a plenary Bepsion could be Bummoned, 

Unlike the last occapion, Prcsfdent Azad had not delegated powers of pro- 
Bidentship to any this time. Secondly, it wap ptaled that the Prcpident had 
categorically mentioned at the time of his arreat that in the abpence of the CongrePB 
Working Committee nobody could iisiirp the powere of the CongrcBB. It was 
urged by one group that in view of the above viewp of the Con^rcpB rrcBidcnt, no 
plenary seBBion of the Cougrefis could be held without the CongresR Working 
Committee, 

Mr. N. V. Gadg'il, Chairman of the Committee, ruled Mr. 5?. K. Pntirs motion 
for summoning a plenary Bession to endorse Gandhiji’s offer to the Britiph Govern¬ 
ment out of Older. Opinion amot>g the workerfl aspembled here waw friendly to 
the BuggcBtion of a Bpecial ficspion. In Vjew of the Chainnan’p ruling it a])pearcd 
that individual CongresBmen would diacUgS it with Gandbiji and take his advice. 

RESOLUTIONS 

RpBoIntionfl laying down their future policy and programme were y^nPFcd nn- 
animouply by the Mabarashtra, Gujarat, Karnatak, Bombay and Snhnrhan Con- 
grcBH Workers’ Conference at its closing BeBeion hero to-day. The Conference 
adopted the A. 1. C. C. rcRoUnion of 1942 bb being still in force and governing 
CongrePB policy as interpreted by Mahatma Gandhi. 

In one rcpolution, it was decided that all CongreflBmen must immcdiatelv, and 
in earneet, start the enrolment of Congress memberp in large numbers, and set a 
time-limit for the enlisting of a progressively larger quota. 

“Such enrolment is not only dcBirable in itpelf’', the resolution stated, “hut 
also has it become incumbent on CongresBmen, in view of the challenge thrown by 
the powerB-that'be againpt the right of the Indian National Congrrps to speak foV 
the nation, and of the neccpsity to demonstrate that even when the Government 
intern Congreps leaders, the CongrePB governs the hearts of the people’’. 

Another motion urged the formation of an oflicial Volunteer Corps, bnped on 
“unquefltioning discipline and unadulterated nationaliBm”, in every Congrefis 
province, “for activising the Congret-B and giving to the young generation an 
opportunity to train th»niseivrB for tlie service of the country thrtngh tl^e Indian 
National CongrePB”. It added: “The training of these volunteers must he both 
physical and intellectual. There must be one uniform policy for all volunteer 
Corps organised by the CongrcBP, both in respect of the eflicient working of the 
volunteer organiBation and the leBtrictions from time to time put on the volunteer 
movement by the Government in this country. The Conference feels that the 
principle of a programme with a set quota “can be fruitfully applied to this 
essential activity of the CongreBs.” 

Fifteen-Year Plan Condemned 

Another motion adopted read: “ThiB Conference feels it necessary to canliou 
the people of the ITovince in rcppect of various economic plans which are being 
sponBored by Government and which are demonstrably intended to distract the 
public mind from the main political issue of com])Ietc national independence. 
This Conference is of opinion that, viewed in this context, the Ifi-year plan 
announced by the Government of Bombay iB not only unimaginative and inadequate 
but also miBchievouB and harmful, inaBmuch as it is ]dani)cd, in pursuance of the 
traditional policy of ‘divide and rule’, to further disrupt the village community, 
and to introduce new conflicts of interests where they did not exist. As such, the 
15 year plan of the Bombay Government must be condemned. The Conference 
feels that only a National Government responsible to the people can devise and 
carry out an economic plan in the true interests of the people of this country. 

The following resolutions also were passed: 
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Food Policy 

‘‘Whereas the ‘procurement and distribution of food’ policy followed by the 
Government in this province is calculated to aggravate the hardships of the people 
and to encourage corri\\)tion, this Oonlereiuc is of opinion that no Congressman 
can co-operate with any agency appointed i>y the (^overninent to carry out the 
said policy. T\\e Conlerence, however, e.ontiitlers it necessary that committees of 
of Congressmen, as well as of such others as are prepared to co-opcralo with Con¬ 
gressmen, should be formed in every taluka, to ventilate anil to secure the redress 
of the grievances of the peo])le arising out of the steps taken by CTOvernment and 
its ollkiTH in pursuance of the said i>olicy. 'Ihe Conference welcomes the efTorts 
already mode in this direction by non-otlicial organisations in the province. 

Communist And Uoyist PitorAOANDA Criticised 

“Whereas the CongresB is an active polidcal organisation fighting a powerful 
foreign (tovernment, it is necessary that no component element of the Congress 
and no constituted Congress body siioiild be allowed to work, or carry on propa¬ 
ganda in the country, against the deliberate decisions of the duly-constituted 
Congress authorities. Tliis Conference notes with regret that several members of 
the Uoyist and Communist parties holding elective posts in Congress Committees 
hav<‘ acted and carried on propaganda against the A. 1. C. C. resolution of August 
8, 1942, and is of opinion that di8ci])i;nary aelion ought to be taken against them. 
'I'his Conference is further of opinion that Congressmen ought to desist from any 
political association with the above mentioned jiarties.” 

CONBTlltKlTI VK 1 ‘KO(iU A M ME 

“This Conference is of opinion that, while Congress organisations and Congress¬ 
men have given their approval to the constructive programme, they have not 
worked for its fulfilment as vigorously and intensively as they ought to. The 
Conference strongly urges the people ot this province in general, and the Congress 
orgauisnlions in particular, to concentrate their efforts on successfully carrying out 
the constructive programme, with si»ecial emphasis on khadi, gramodyoga, talimi- 
sangh, and popularisation of Hindustani, which form the foundation of that 
programme.” 

CAMPAKiN AGAINHT CORRUPTION 

“The Conference draws the attention of the people of Bombay province to the 
corruption ai.d exploitation which are rampant in the country, and are choking the 
life of the iicoplc and on which Mahatma Gandhi has focuBsed public attention. 
The Conference makes a fervent appeal to the people of the province to make 
serious efforts to mobilise pulilic opinion against the same and further to take all 
possilile steps to cradic.alo these evils.” 

Mr. N. r. QadgiU TreBident, in his speech, referred to Mahatma’s fast and 
expressed the deep anxiety not only of Congressmen but of the people of India. 
He thought that it was in the hands of the people to avoid the first if they only 
carried out their part in the constructive programme according to the instructions 
issued by Mahatma Gandhi. “It that is done, you are sure that the chances of 
the fast is postponed, if not aliogeiher avoided”, he added, and asked the assiiraiiee 
of the Oonferenco to communicate to Mahatma Gandhi their promise to carry out 
the instructions to the best of their ability, 

Frogramme for Congressmen 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Suggestions 

“Jtfl wholesale fulfilment is complete Independence,” said Mahatma Gandhi in a 
note entitled, “Hints for workers on the Constructive Programme,” which he had 
sent to the Conference of Congressmen meeting at Bombay on the 28lh. October. 
The following is the text of the note :— 

Workers should definitely jealise that the Constructive Programme is the non¬ 
violent and truthful way of winning I’oorna Swaraj. Its wholesale fulfilment is 
Complete Independence. Tmagino all the 40 crores of people engaged in the 
whole of the Constructive Programme, which is designated to build up the nation 
from the vt,ry bottom upward. Can anybody dispute the proposition that it must 
mean Complete Independence in every sense of the expression, including ousting of 
foreign domination ? When the critics laugh at the proposition, what they mean la 
that 40 crores of people will never co-operate in the effort to fulfil the programme. 
No doubt there is a considerable truth in the scoff. My answer is, is it worth tho 
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attempt. Given an indomitable will on the part of a band of earneet workers, the 
proKraramc is as workable as any other and more so than most. Anyway, I have 
no substitute for it, if it is to be based on non-violence. 

Training in Constructive Effort 

Civil disobedience, mass or individual, is an aid to constructive effort and is a 
.nil substitute for armed revolt. Just as military training is necessary for armed 
revolt, training in constructive efibrt is equally necessary for civil resistance, and just 
as the use of arras becomes necessary only when occasion demands it, even so is the 
use of civil resistance only occasional. Therefore, workers will never be on the look¬ 
out for civil resistance. They will hold themselves in readiness, if the constructive 
effort is sought to be defeated. 

To take one or two illustrations: efforts for communal friendship cannot be 
defeated, political pacts can. But political pacts are required because of the previous 
lack of friendship. Again, Khadl manufacture and its use cannot bo defeated if both 
become fairly universal. The manufacture and use are not to be brought about by 
being imposed upon the people, but they have to be intelligently acccjiicd them 
as one of the necessary items of the EVeedora Movement, when it is worked with the 
villages as units, rioncers even in such programmes can be obslruclcd. Jhey have 
had to go through the tire of suffering throughout the world. 

There is no Bwaraj without sutiering. In violence, 'riuth is the greatest suti'erer ; 
in non-violence Truth is ever tnimphant. If the preliminary observation has gone 
home to the reader, he will find the constructive progranime to l)o full of deep 
interest. It should os absorbing as politics so-called and platiurni oratoiy. 

The detailed constuctive programme is to be found in my panq hlet on it, ami 
Dr, Rajendra I'rosad’s, which is a running commentary on it. It slioiild he rcmemhei- 
ed that It is illustrative, not exhaustive. Local circuinstances inny suggest many 
more items not touched in the printed programme. These arc beyond the scope of 
a treatise on an All-India programme. They are necessarily for local workers to 
find out and do the needful. 

Service to The Kibanb 

In these hints, I have singled out some items for fuller emphasis in the lightof 
experience gained since the publication of the programme. The Kisan or the 
peasant, whether,as a landless labour or a labouring ])roprictor comos first, ilc is the 
salt of the earth, which rightly belongs or should belong to him, not to the ahscmtec 
landlord or zamindar. Jhil in the non-violent way the labourer cannot forcibly eject 
the absentee landlord. He has so to work as to make it impossihle for the landlord. 
Closest co-oper.‘ition amongst the peasants is absolutely nec^essary. To this end, 
special organising bodies or committees should be formed, wiiere ilierc are none and 
those already in existence should he rcfoimed where necessaiy. 'IheKisaiib me, l(»r the 
most part, illiterate. Both adults and young persons of school-going age should he 
educated. This anplies to men and women. Where they are landiess lubonrerri, 
their wages should be brought to a level that would cnsiuo a decent living, which 
should mean balanced food, dwelling houses and clothing whidi should satisfy health 
requirements. 

J^and laws should he investigated. The peasants’ indchledness offers a limitless 
field for research. The problem of cattle too is an integral part of agiienlture in 
India and, therefore, requires the attention of workers skilled in this very intricate 
and somewhat bafiliug problem. 

Work Among Labourerb 

Closely allied to the Kisan work is Labour and therefore, concentrated and 
centralised and much more limited in scope. Moreover, it lends itself readily to 
political handling. Being necessarily confined to critics, it attracts workers more 
easily than Kisan work. As part of the constructive programme, its primary aim 
is elevation of Labour to its deserved status. Uherelore, a J..ahour woiker’s aim 
should to raise the moral and intellectual height of Labour and thus by sheer merit 
to make him or her capable not merely of bettering his or her material condition 
but making Labour master for the means of production, instead of being the slave 
that it is. Capital should be Labour’s servant, not his master. j>abour should be 
made conscious of its duty, from whose performance rights follow as a matter 
of course. 

In a concrete form: (a) Labour should have its own Union: (b) Education, 
both general and scientific, or both men and women, should be regularly under¬ 
taken through night schools, (c) Children of labourers should be educated after the 
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Basic Education fltylc. (d) There ahoiild be a hospital, a creche and a maternity home 
attached to every centre, (e) Labour should bo able to support itself durinj^ Btrikes. 
(Labour should be tauj^ht the science of conducting; a successful non-violent 
strike). 

All the work I have mentioned could be only done throu{.^h unions mentioned 
in (n). To my knowlcdjie the Ahmedabad Union is the best managed Union. This 
dopH not mean that it has reached my ideal. It is trying to. If all the Unions 
worked in the same direction, the lot of labour would be infinitely better than it is 
to-day. T/iboiir united and morally and intellectually trained would any day be 
superior to capital. 

Duty to Students 

Next in iinportanee is the student class above the age of 12. Indeed, if we have 
enou-h wo^keiH of tlic ri^ht type, J would jj;o so far as to say that wn should work 
amon^; tlum as soon as they bep'iu learning as infants. For they have to be taken 
in hniid from (he scltool-^toinj.'^ ajjje. Indeed, I need not say that 1 have not in mind 
their p:>liiical use. For tlic present, the schools are larj^ely under (lovernment 
control or are inflneneed by them. Henee the students’ education is defective in a 
vital mutPir. Tiuy are untouched by the |K)litical condition of the country, save 
what tluy learn from the newspapers or jdatform orators. U'hey should have, in a 
Bvstionatic maroicr, liicir pr('H<;nt education supplemented by Conjiress workers. 
How this can l)e fitted into the present system of education is a serious question. 
But it Itas to be tackled. Up to the matriculation standard, co-operation of parents 
is neciHSary. 

I adbero to the view often exj'rcssed by me that the student world should be 
aloof from the polititail turmoil. It would be difforent if there was mass civil 
disnbcdteiico. Ihit that is out of the question for tlu* time beint; at any rate. But 
they Hlionhl have (diication in national conseiouBnesB. 1* is the duty of an 
iiidepcndriit ^t.atc to toacli its citizens to be patriotic. The education imparted is 
by a foreijiu ae^uicy. It runs contrary to the national aspirations. There should 
therefore, be a body of workers wliose duty it would be to undertako the big task 
of taking iti hand tiic woik iiieniioned above. In this sense, it is a new field, and 
it is of vital importance to ns. We must recognise the fact that the students are 
not to l)C weaned from rcliosds and colleges. The rapidly increasing number of 
e!>traiitH is proof ])OHiiive of it. 'I’hc best course, therefore, is to supplement their 
studies in an oiderly uianner. Deliverance lies through national effort in this direc¬ 
tion showing marked sui^eiiority over the foreign method. 


Ihe Non-Party-Leaders’ Conference 

Standing Coinmittee—New Delhi—-19th November 1944 

Committee to Solve Communal Problem 

The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Conference decided to appoint a 
committee to snggtst a solution of the communal and political problems. This 
decision hud the wholehearted support of Mahatma Gandhi, who promised full co¬ 
operation in the work tf the proposed committee. The basic conce])tion of the 
committee was that the diavriission of the coiumunal and political problem should bo 
lifted from the partisan level to the scientific and judicial level. The resolution 
runs : 

‘‘The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Conference, having considered the 
present situation in view' oi the breakdown of the Gandhi-Jiiinah talks on the 
communal issue, hereby lesolves to appoint a committee which will examine the 
whole communal and minorities question from a constitutional and political point 
of view, p' f itself it touch with different parties and their leaders including the 
minorities intercHted in the question and present a solution within two months to 
the Standing Committee} of the Non-Party Conference. The Standing Committee 
will take all reasonable steps to get that solution accepted by all parties concerned. 
The Standing Committee authorises Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to appoint members of 
the committee aud announce their names in due course.*’ 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Rpeskin^ at a preHS conference, stated that he had placed 
before Mr. Gandhi at VVardha the idea of a committee of the kind now decided upon, 
and Mr. Gandhi had said :—“1 ehall unrcBcrvnlly cn-operate with it. You can call 
me wheriever you like ; put me any qucbtions you like, at-k me for any aHsietance 
you like.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur said he had not yet selecutl the members of the proposed 
committee. It was Mr. Gandhi’s idea and he a^'iecd with it ttiat there should be 
on the committee no one who was a partibaii or one who had expressed himself 
violently on political issues of the country. It was nlsu the idea that there should 

be one or two retired Judjics who would hrm}^ u jiidieial mind to bear on the 

country’s problems. vSir Tej Baliadur had received lepln's from two or three ]>erson8 
who had been approached. He had piood reasons to ht licve that Dr. Ambcdkar 
would be able to help with advice and Huj»,u;erttioiiH, thnUL>;li of course because of his 
ofhcial position, he would not be on the tommittcc, 

Sir Tej Bahadur had one or two Europesm names before him, and, if they 
were prepared to help the committee, he was wiliinp; to have them. 

In reply to a correspondtnt, Sir Tej Bahadur saivl it was his Intention to 

approach Mr. Jinnah in due course. 

The committee, as soon as it was constituted, would put itself into touch with 
every sinji;lc leader of ])romiuence in the country, reironally, he would not mind 
any rehulT; or anyone tellintt; the committee : “Y'oti aie nob 'dy ; you have no goods 
to deliver.” It was entirely optional for any ]>crson to help the committee. 

It was the intention that every document placed before the committee should 
be published. The whole material, together with the committee’s report, would be 
before the country. 

The effort of the committee wouhl be to under.^tand the views of each party, 
act as a sort of a conciliation board by establishing contact with all parties and 
recommend some solution that they thought good on ilj^irowM responsibility. 

‘Tt would be open to each party to accent it wlndly or partially or to reject it. 
There is no question of failure or su.m-css. When the committee has done its work, 
it would bo for the leaders of the diilorent parties to consider whether at that stage 
they would not call a bigger confen uce—cither ua ull-pariies conference or a 
convention.” 

fc?ir Tej Bahadur Sapru said he had placed all these points before Mr. Gandhi 
and a provisional draft of the rcaoluiioii now passed by the »Stauding Committee of 
the Non-Barty Conference was prepand. 

tsir Tej Bahadur contradicted a r^^port ])ubliHhp(l in Delhi that the Viceroy has 
expressed tacit approval of this jiroposal. ‘‘1 have had no correspondence with the 
Viceroy for the last three mouths,” Sir Tej Bahadur declared. The proposal had 
nothing to do with the Viceroy or any other olhciul. high or low. 

So far as the Government was concerned. Sir Te j Bahadur’s view was that 
they should smooth the way of the committee by ado| ting a reasonable attitude to 
any approach for information or statistics. But, he declared: “lu order to smooth 
the way and create the proper atmo8,>hcre, it is very ueccssary that the Congress 
leaders behind the bars should be let out, because I see no reason why they should 
be kept there any longer.” He was, however, not putting this forward as a ''sim: 
qua nony 

His own view of the strength of the proposed committee was between fifteen 
and twenty members. 

Sir 'I’ej liahadur agreed with a press correspondent’s suggestion that the basic 
conception of the committee was that the discussion of the communal and political 
problem should be lifted from the partisan level to the sciintific and judicial level. 

Giving an account of his earlier discussions with Mr. Gandhi, Sir Tej Bahadur 
said that towards the end of October he wrote to the Mahatma and told him that 
things were takings rather dangerous turn. Sir Tej expressed regret at the use of 
the phrase ‘civil war’ in some of the speeches made following the breakdown of the 
Gandhi-Jinnah talks. 

‘T am one of those who do not believe in a civil war or in the possibility of a 
civil war in this country,” declared Sir Tej Bahadur. 

He pointed out to Mr. Gandhi that several people had suggested that the time 
had come for an All-Parties Conference ; he knew that Mr. Gandhi's mind was 
running in that direction ; but in fcir 'I'e] Bahadur’s view such a conference would 
not lead to any satisfactory results in the existing circumstances. 

Sir Tej Bahadur saw Mr. Gandhi early in November and in the course of 
discussion Mr. Gandhi expressed himself against a convention, but there was one 
impresBiOD left in Sir Tej Bahadur’s mind at the end of the conversations. 
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‘‘IlavinK very freely exehanp:ed views, I came to the conclusion that if there 
was one man anion^; the 4U0 millions who was genuinely and sincerely anxious for 
a settlement it was Mahatma Gandhi. I shall maintain that in spite of any state¬ 
ment to the contrary.” 

With that iniprcsHion he left Mr. Gandhi but as he was leaving, Mr. Gandhi 
asked him to give thought to the matter further and come back to Wardha. During 
the two or Lhiie hours that he was free. Sir Tej Bahadur tentatively srrived at the 
idea of the eommitiee and went back to Mr. Gandhi and cxpluined’it to him. They 
discnasofl it at length and Sir Tej was agreeably surprised that the suggesiion found 
ready acceptani-e on Mr. Gandhi’s part. 

The OIK' irondition on which Mr. Gandhi laid stress was that the members of 
this commitUu' should not belong to any political party or have definitely committed 
themselves to any particular views since the break-down of the P>ombay talks. 

Standing Committee—Allahabad—3rd December 1944 

statement on Political Situation 

The Stfpuling Gommii.lee of the Non-Party Conference, which met at Allahabad 
on the 3rd December 1944, Tej Bahadur Sapru presiding, issued the follow¬ 

ing staternent on the general political situation in the country :— 

“The Standing Committee of the Non-l^arty Conference having considered the 
existing political situation desire to call attention to some of its outstanding features 
In provinces such as Madras, Bombay, the United Provinc’es, the Oontral lTovincos 
and Bihar for the last five years and more, there have been no Ministries and no 
legislatures and taxes have been levied and public expenditure incurred by Governors 
in the exercise of their all-embracing power under Section 93 of the Government of 
India Act, P.Kl.j. In Orissa, ihe deadlock was broken for a short period but at the 
present moni’ nt there too, there is no legislature and therefore no Ministry. The 
Committee consider tliat the framers of the Act could never have con tern jdated that 
Section 9>, which was really intended to cope with a temporary breakdown of the 
constitution, should l»e used and remain in operation for such a length of time as 
five years continuously. 

“'rhe Commitiee regret to observe that they see no signs of any coming change 
in the ]»oliiy of His Majesty’s Government in this respect and they fear that until 
the duration of the war, the end of which no one can yet see, the absolute powers 
for the use of wliich no (Tlovernor is responsible to the people of his Province may 
continue to be used indefinitely to the great and growing dissatisfaction ami resent¬ 
ment of the people. That there is general dissatisfaction and rcscntnient and that it 
has been growing from year to year the Committee are prepared to allirm emphati¬ 
cally. The Ooinmittct! further draw attention to the fact that vast post-war schemes 
involving liugo financial commitments are being accepted with a view to their being 
]>utinto operation either immediately or after the war without their being submitted 
to the scrutiny of the legislatures where, representatives of the public would have 
an effective voice in shaping them and controlling their execution. Any Advisory 
Committees that have been set up or cunfereiices which are held from time to time 
cannot be a legitimate or effective substitute for the responsibility of the duly elected 
representatives of the legislatures on such important matters. The people of this 
country are vitally interested in the development of industries, largo and small, 
communications, education, public health and other social services and they feel that 
on constitutional grounds they are obviously entitled to take part in the formation 
and execution of tliese big schemes affecting the future of this big country. 

“iSimilarly, the Committee draw attention to the fact that, important aecisions 
have been taken with regard to recruitment of the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian police and military officers are being employed in many civil posts without 
any previoin reference to or consultation with the legislatures. In the opinion of 
the Committee, the proportions fixed by the Lee Committee twenty years ago for 
the recruitment of Europeans and Indians are already out of date and there does not 
seem to be any reason why consistently with the aim|o£ Self-Government, the Services 
should not. manned by Indians of the requisite qualifications, rscruitment from 
Europe being stopiied without delay. 

Appeal To Provincial Legislators 

**The fact that some Ministries tendered their resignations in 1939, howsoever 
regrettable or open to criticism, cannot affiord any iustification for continuing for 
31 
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such a length of time the irreBponRihle and autocratic rule of Governors. In the 
opinion of the Committee, a constitutional form of Government should be restored 
in the provinces and steps to give effect to that should be ink* n without furthei 
loss of time. The Oommittce also appeal to the members of the suspended Legis¬ 
latures to show their readiness to resume rcH])onhibili(y and to accept as a working 
basis, the principle of Composite Governments wherever possible. In any case, if 
the members of the majority of the parties in the let^islatures should decline to 
assume responsibility, they should apree to the members of minority parties 
assuming and carrying on as a temporary expedient the funotions of stable 
Government. 

Release of Conoress Leaders 

“In the opinion of the Committee, the release of the niemb-rs of the Working 
Committee of the Congress, who have been k<‘i>t in detention since August 1942, 
without trial, will help to restore good feeling in the country, and the acceptance 
of this suggestion will also tc«ui to strengthen the •■hanecs of ihe resumption of 
responsibility by the majority parties and the sottlement of differences between 
them and the minority ]uirties in the legislatures. Besides, justice and fairness 
demand that they should not continue to he deprived any further of their freedom. 
The Committee also think that political situation lias so materially changed that 
there can now be no reasonahlc fear of the revival of mass civil disobedience. 

The Committee note with deep regret that His Majesty’s Government still 
persist in the iiolicy of doing nothing to change the character and constitutional 
status of the Central Government during the war. The Commiitee reiterate their 
belief that, even under the existing constitution, it is jiossible to so alter the 
the character and status of the Central Executive as to make it approximate to a 
National Goveriimont. In the opinion of the Committee, this end cun bo achieved 
without any great changes iu the existing Act. Further, the Committee note with 
much regret that no practical steps have been taken by Government towards giving 
effect to pledges given in i’arliamcnt about Sell-Government alter the war. Much 
valuable time has been lost by this policy of inactivity which has only tended to 
foster a spirit of fiustration and resentment among the jieople. If the ]>ledge of 
Self-Government is to bo translated into reality, steps should be taken now to 
achieve that end and not only the people but the Guvcrnnient must also play their 
appropriate parts in moving towards that end.” 


Punjab Aryan Provincial Conference 

Welcome Address—Lahore—26th November 1944 

Scenes reminiscent of the My Ic^abad B Uyagraha days were witnessed at the 
Gurudiitta Bliawan, Lahore on the 2(ith November 1944 when about .^)0.()U0 persons, 
men and women, young ainl old alike, expressed their condemnation of the Bind 
Government’s ban On the l4th chapter of the Safyarth Prakash and endorsed the 
decision to aiipoint a Council of Action under Mr. Ghanahyani, tiinyh (rupta, Speaker, 
C. P. Assembly, who presided over the conference, by adopting unanimoiisly a 
resolution moved by Mahatma Narnyan Swaini and seconded, amongst others, by 
i?. B. Badri Das. 

A huge gathering heard patiently, amidst unbounded enthusiasm, the speeches 
made by some of the most prominent Arya Bamajists. These speeches, whicdi were 
punctuated with enthusiastic slogans, were made at the Punjab Aryan Congress 
which was held under the joint auspices of the Auarkali and the Wachliowali Arya 
Samajes at the Gurudiitta Bhawan. 

This unity among the two sections of Arya Bamaj at such a critical time was 
welcomed by the various speakers. Mahashey 'Kkushal Chand, who was the Chair¬ 
man of the Reception Committee, said: “'J’he first proof of our strength is that 
those who parted company OO years back are united again and I can tell you that 
Khushal Chand and Mahashey Krishan will embrace each other and work hand-in- 
hand and if need be and the time comes we will bo in the same cell 
in the jail.” 

The main theme of the speeches was that the Arya Bamajists* present quarrel 
was not with the Muslim masses as such or with the Bi'HUh Government but they 
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were figihting against the communal ism of the Muslim League and the Sind League 
Ministry. 

Lala Kiiushal Chand’s Address 

Lala Khufthal Chand, Chairman of the Reception Committee, said that the 
Arya Samaj was being made a victim of the political game. He condemned the 
activities of communists and said that though communism was dead in Russia its 
ghost was even now haunting young boys and girls in India. The Saiyarth Prakash, 
he said, was written to tell the truth and spread it; its great author had expressly 
stated the object of his writing by saying in the book that it was being written for 
the betterment of humanity and for distinguishing between truth and untruth. But 
nothing was to bo forced on anyone for the object was to preach against evil. The 
great author of the book had said ; ‘‘Onr main object is to refrain from doing harm 
to anyone but help mutually.” 

L. Kushal Chand stated that the Satyarth Pnikatih infliiencred the life of Tolstoy 
who left Crihasth Ashram (family) and became a “r>an Prasthi.” Moulana Mohef. 
Ali had described it as a “great work of tSwami Dnyanand.” Maulvi Moorad Ali had 
said: “iSatyarth Prakash is the fountain of food.” The Nobel Prize Winner Mr. Ling, on 
studying the Satyarth Prakash, became a theist. The ban imposed by the Sind Govern¬ 
ment showed that for getting political power religious persecution could be done. The 
book had been read by crores of people during the last OJ years and not to speak 
of danger lO i)eace never had even a prick been caiiHed to anyone. The use of the 
l)efence of India Rules for this pur]»osc was pnliti nd dishonesty and fraud being 
perpetrated upon the Muslim masses by the Sind Government. He had no doubt 
that the Arya Samaj would stand that attack. Would they dare use the Defence of 
India Ilules against IJ. G. Wells’ Short History of the World or against the 
writings of W. Bed well or the lot) European authors who had criticised Islam and 
its principle? 'Hie Defence! of India Rules cannot kill the spirit. Though the League 
Government was to blame and not the British Government but the weapon had been 
taken from the British Government’s armoury and, therefore, it was the duty of the 
Government of India to take immediate steps to heal this deep wound. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. Ghanshyam Singh Gupta then delivered his presidential address amidst loud 
cheers, in the course of his s])ee(;h he said 

“The agitation against the “iSatyarlh Prakash” has been started by the Muslim 
league—an avowedly political organisation. In this very city, it first passed a 
resolution demanding proscription of the book. Having failed to get the response 
from the Central or Provincial Governments the League again pressed for it and this 
time at Karachi. The result was that the Muslim l.cagiie Ministry of Sind obeyed 
the behests and banned the printing and ])ubli8hing of Chapter XIV of the SSatyarth 
Prakash. For this unwarranted and unprecedented measure the f^ind Ministry has 
called in aid the Defence of India Rules. The Defence Rules were never intended to 
be used in this fashion of banning sacred books of any religion under the pretext 
of Law and Order. Law and Order was not disturbed for the last 70 years by the 
wide publication of the book. The Defence of India was not endangered for the past 
about 5 years that the war was going on. Suddenly the Muslim League resolution 
has made ‘‘Isatyarth Prakash” dangerous for the yind Government. The screen is so 
thin that it can deceive no body. It is the grossest misuse of the Defence of India 
Rules. It is clear to the poorest intellect that this attack on the religious liberties 
of Arya Hamajists is based purely on political considcrutions and to serve political 
ends. What they can possibly be can only be guessed. 

“It would appear that this is a link in the chain of Pakistan Programme. 
Among the opponents of Pakistan, the most uncompromising are the (^ikhs and the 
Arya Bamajists. The Muslim League and its leaders are apparently trying to eajole 
and entrap the former and crush the latter, because of their belief that the Arya 
Samajists cannot be cajoled or entrapped and the brave Sikhs cannot be crushed. 
It is devoutly hoped thal, the leaders of the great Sikh community will understand 
the game and refuse to be cajoled. I hope your iron determination will make it 
clear that it will not be an easy matter to crush the Arya Samaj either. But they 
are playing their game deftly. The Muslim League does not rely on its own 
strength ior the purpose. Ihey are anxious that the Arya Samaj be crushed into 
submission by the might of the British Government. Whatever one may say, I have 
not the least doubt that after the Arya Samaj has been dealt with, it will be 
time for the Muslim League to deal with the Sikhs and other Hindus and give 
them the foretaste of the Muslim League Government in their would-be PakiataDf 
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Reli^ioTiB tolerance will pive place to religious bigotry and religions freedom to religious 
perseciitinn. 'I'lie history of the mediaeval period—of which your Punjab had more 
than enough share—will be repeated. If we fail to understand this essential thing 
from now, and become divided, it will be too late and our whole future will bo doomed. 

Wavk India From Hei.ioious Persecdtjon 

“I would appeal to all right thinking persons, Hindus, Sikhs and Mohamedans 
and others, to unite and use all their influence to save India from this religious 
persecution. Hot every body realise that extracts can be quoted from any religious 
book to make it a ground in support of persecution and if such things are even 
once allowed, no religious minority will be safe any where. It is, therefore, up to 
all to fight the danger and maintain civilised Government and civilised life. 

"I would also most humbly appeal to the British Government not to be a 
party to this very clear religious persecution of a very small minority like the Arya 
Samaj. The British Government have been following the policy of allowing religious 
freedom since the days of (iueen Victoria’s memorable Proclamation and this age-long 
policy should be allowed to remain unimpaired. There is no substance in the 
allegation that law and order being a provincial subject, the whole responsibility lies 
with the Muslim League Government of Sind. British rule and British Govern¬ 
ment exist intact. ISo Provincial Government must be allowed to ostracise and 
resort to religions iicrscciitions on the plea of law and order of a small minority. 
It may be stated at once that the quarrel of the Arya Samaj is not with our 
Muslim brethren and certainly not with the British Government. The demand 
against the ‘Satyurth Prakash” has come from the Muslim League and the action 
has been taken by the Muslim League Ministry of Bind. Oiir giievunce is, therefore, 
against the Muslim League. 

“I would in all humility utter a word of warning to the IMuslim League. If 
there ever was a case for Pakistan that case has been knocked to the very bottom 
by this one act of the Muslim League Ministry. Even before w'e have fulLfledged 
Pakistan wo have got this foretaste of it. God only knows what will be in store 
•for us if and when the Muslim League rules with their full religious fervour and 
complete religious intolerance in the different areas of their PakiBlan. 

PAKii^TAN—C hild of Provincial Autonomy 

“This brings us to a constitutional question of a rather major importance. This 
religious iiersecution has come from the Provincial Government of Sind as it is to 
day and not from the contemplated Pakistan Government of Sind. Pakistan is as 
yet under coiitcm])latioii and not in being. What should be the position of the 
Provinces vis-a-vis the Centre ? 1 have no doubt in my mind that Pakistan is in a 
way the child of “Provincial Autonomy.” 

There can be no answer to the contention that if the provinces are to be autono-■ 
mous they have the liberty to federate or not to federate wherever and whenever they 
like. I hold the formulas of the “Provincial Autonomy aiid Federation” to one of the 
greatest dangers of our lime. The phrase is a misnomer to the conditions of our 
country. Our provinces are not the independent and sovereign States ns in the 
S. A. Our luovinces have been provinces subordinate to and deriving powers from 
the Centre. India has been one not only geographically but also politically and in 
all vital ways one, if not in jiast history at any rate for the last IbO years of the 
British rule. Now “Provincial autonomy” and “Federation” want to cut this 
Bharatuutrsh into pieces and then again gather those ])ieces and join them. It is 
like cutting my body, hands, head, feet etc. and then again join them by aome 
magic. I feel that like my body, India will be dead in this process of dissection. 

“Those who have given their support to these two formulas must boldly retrace 
their steps and take a turn to proceecl on the right path. It must bo proclaimed 
from house lops that we are opposed to “Provincial Autonomy” and therefore to 
“Federation”. Tliere is absolutely no other way to kill Pakistan. I hold Rajaji’s 
formula to be better that the current idea of “Provincial Autonomy.” Ilajaji makes 
the districts and not the provinces as units. Tho whole question is, under Bwarai 
where should the sovereignty of the people reside ? I hold strongly that it should 
reside in the people of India as a whole and not separately in the inhabitants of the 
Provinces. The Provinces must derive their authority from and work as agents of 
the Centre. This is the only way to escape from religious and other sorts of perse¬ 
cution of the worst type, much more dangerous and all embracing than what was 
experienced in tho mediaeval ages. 

“The Arya^Bamaj will not rest until and unless this attack on religion is set 
right, Jn this I have no doubt that the Bamaj will receive help and support from 
right-thinking persons of all faiths and professions.” 
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13AN Condemned 

Mahatma Narayan Swami. who led the Hyderabad Satyagraha movement, 
moved the following rceolution:— 

“This BCriBion of the Pnrijrtb Aryan Congress expreBsee ite feeling of deep 
reeentment at the order of the Sind Government banning the printing and publiBh- 
ing of Chapter 14th of the Satyarth Trakash under the Defence of India RuleH on 
the pretext of prcHcrving public peace and safety. In the Opinion of the CongretsS 
the action of the Sind Government is a flagrant abuse of the proviBions of the 
Defencre of India Kules and instead of preserving public peace and safety is sure to 
endanger them by increaHing ciommiinal tension and bitterneBB. The Baid order has 
deeply injured the religious feelinge not only of Arya Samajists but also of all 
Hindufl and ifl disapproved even by right-minded MuBlims. The Satyarth Prakaeh 
ifl a sacred book of the Arya SamajistH and they look upon it with the same feeling 
of reverencic as the followers of their religions do with regard to their own books 
and will never tolerate any interference thereof. ’ 

“'rhis Congress claims that there is nothing in the Satyarth Prakash by way 
of criticism of other religions the like of which against contemporary religions and 
seclB ifl not to be found in the sacred books of others. The existence of such 
criticism in the Satyarth Trakash cannot be any ground for its mutilation and the 
Arya Samaj cannot allow it. Swarni Dayanand did not criticise other religiona 

with the object of unnecessarily offending the religious susceptibilities of their 

followers but with the scMo object of silting truth from untruth. "J'his session 
therefore, strongly urges the Bind Government and the Government of India to put 
an end to the daily growing unrest and increasing communal bitterness by with¬ 
drawing the wholly uncalled for and unjust order of the provincial Government. 

“rhis session of the provincial Aryan Congress fully endorses the resolution 
dated the TJth November 1944, passed by the representatives of Arya Bamajes 

ahsemblcd at Delhi and expresses its complete confidence in the Committee of 

Action formed under the presidentship of Bhriyut Ghanshyam Bingh Gupta, Speaker 
C. P. Assembly and assures its leaders that the whole Arya Samajist world is at 
their back and will regard no sacrifice too great to protect its religious rights. 

“This soBsion appeals to the people to exercise self-restraint and give proof of 
their discipline and calls upon them to keep ready for the utmost sacrifice if and 
when deemed necessary*^. 

Moving the resolution, Mahatma Narayan Swami stated that if Islam was a 
missionary religion as was claimed by its followers and its preachers could criticise 
other religions for asking others to embrace Islam, they should be prepared to hear 
fiiticism from others. If instead of meeting argument by argument the Muslims 
take res it to emergency laws or law courts that shows that they are unable to 
uphold their cause. 

Withdraw Unjust Order 

The Muslim League Ministry in Bind by banning the 14th chapter of Satyarth 
Prakash had adopted a naive way and there would be every justification for the 
followers of other religions to demand the imposition of a similar ban or ask for 
the religions scripts of other religions being prescribed. He had no hesitation in 
saying that the Quran and the Bible contained criticism and condemnation of other 
religions ill much more fantastic manner but no one had ever asked for the 
proscription of those books. He hoped that this unjust order would be withdrawn. 

A Political Stunt 

7?. /?. Badri Das, President, Arya Pratinidhi Sabba, Punjab, expressed surprise 
over the action of the Sind Government. The war, he said, was being fought on 
the Eastern front of India and the dangers allied with the war were confined to 
the east. The need for enHiiring safety had been felt in the west of India and the 
Hind Government bad employed the Defence of India Rules. The Rai Bahadur 
desuribed the ban as a political stunt of the Muslim League in order to secure the 
support of illiterate Muslim masses which was needed by the League and its leader. 
He had no doubt that all right thinking persons would condemn this game of the 
I.eague. The Hindus were treated like that because they were regarded weak. But 
even the weak would not tolerate any inteference in their religion. 

Mr. Keshah Chander, General Secretary of the All-lodia Hindu Mahasabha, 
supporting the resolution said that the Satyarth Prakash was like the Sun which 
never sets. The Hindus were being crushed in Sind in all spheres of life. The 
ban on the Satyarth Prakash would prove the last straw in the camePa back. The 
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Satyarth Prakash was the aoiil of Arya Samaj. He asked the Arya youth to get 
ready to break the rock of MuBlira League communalism. He declared full support 
of the Hiodii Mahanabha in their struggle to protect the Hatyarth Prakasb. 

Swavn lihagwata Nand, head of the Niranjani Akhara, Hardwar (organisa¬ 
tion of 50 lakhs of Sadhus), lending his support to the resolution, said that he and 
his followers had been actuated to lend their support to the movement not out of 
any malice. The Satyarth Prakash did not contain any attacks on any religion 
though it contained criticism of bad customs in other religions. That was the 
right of every one if he was the upholder of truth. Satyarth Prakash was not a 
a book written by an individual but by a Kishi who had brought a new message 
to the world. The Hishi had written the book with the best of intentions and it 
was a collection of blooming roars, 

The leader of the Sadhus declared that he and those with him would shed 
their last drop of blood to protect and keep the Satyarth Prakash intact and they 
would let no one, not to say of banning a chapter, delete even a word from the 
book written by one of them, a Jr^anyasi who had faith in the Vedas. 

The leader of the Sadhii Mnndiil declared, amidst loud applause, ‘T y^romise 

before ‘.Tanta’ and ‘Jnnardhan’ (y^coyde and God) on behalf of the f^adhu Mandal 
that if the ban is not withdrawn, wc. f^adhiis, who are preachers of non-violence 
and Shanti, would be in the vanguard of those who would have this injustice ended 
and we would not be found wanting and God willing ruccorb will be ours.” 

Pandit Gijan Chand ap])enled to the Aryan Youth to be ready, for the moment 
of trial had come. 

Swaini Sahjannnd, the renowned Sanyasi, speaking on the resolution said that 
the Sind order against the Satyarth ITakash in the name of public safety was 

nothing but an attempt on the y^art of the Ministry to y^rolong its days. The 

Satyarth Prakash had in no way hamy^ered the war eflort of the 8ind Muslim 
League Ministry in which that Ministry seemed to be actually engaged. The 
Swami added: ‘'l^et it be known that the Arya Samajists respect the Satyarth 
Prakash and hold it as high as the Christians hold the ilible and the Muslims 
hold the Quoran". Ho appealed to the Arya Samajists to lend their full supy^ort to 
Mr. Ghanshyam Singh Gupta in whatever lead he might give. 

Swami RamoManda, (lencral Secretary of the ^^iranjani Akhara, declared full 
support to the Sudhu Mahdal. 

Rajpui^’s Rerolve 

Pandit Murari Lai brought a message from the Rajputs of ITariana Prant 
(Rohtsk, Hissar Districts etc.) saying that those brave men, who had helped the 
Govern in cut in the two ways and were at present serving in the army, would join 
the Satyagraha movement to yirotcct the Satyarth Prakash. 

L, Brrj La], speaking on behalf of the t iinjab Hindu Vigilance Hoard, said 
that the Arya Samaj had lived a life of struggle and he had no doubt that the 
Arya Samaj would stand any trial. The present struggle, he said, was neither 
against the British Government nor against the Muslims ns a wliole but against 
the Muslim League Ministry of Sind. 

Principal Dewan Chand, speaking, said that they could not play with history. 

An attempt was being made today to base yiolitics on the religion. In Europe 

religion had been banished from y^olitics and the last country to do so was Turkey. 
Matiori and nationality were two different things, for, as in Kussin, there are a large 
number of nationalities but there is one nation. He wanted, as preached by Swami 
Dayanand, to keep religion and politics separate. If that was done it would end so 
many ills and evils. 

Harijan’s Support 

Mahaahe Satynpal Bhikhshu supported the resolution on behalf of the 
Harijans when, he said, Satyarth ITakash gave a status to the Harijans. 

Pt. Narcndra of Hyderabad, Deccan, supporting the resolution said that the 
Muslim League in Hind has, by ydacing the ban, signed i(s own death-warrant. 

Pandit Budh Dev, speaking on the resolution, said that the present fight would 

be between the truth on which Arya Bamaj was standing and the cowardice 

repres nted by the Muslim League, 

The resolution was passed unanimously amidst shouts of ‘‘Satyarth Prakash 
Amar Rahe”. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Singh Gupta, in his concluding remarks, said that Mr. Jinnah 
and the League seemed to think the Arya Samajists as staunch Hindus and the 
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Sikhs were regarded by Mr. Jinnah as the only stumbling block in their way. 
Mr. Gupta read out a news item from Delhi in which Mr. Jinnah had expressed 
such views. Mr. Gupta wanted to add that the Arya Sumajists were also an 
equally strong stumbling block in the way of Pukistan. Mr. Ghanshyarn Singh 
said that by temperament he was peace-loving and was not excitable. He would 
■do his best to let this spark not grow into a i)ig fire. Ho wanted them to have 

stout and enthusiastic hearts but cool heads. In case, however, if he would not 

succeed in doing so, the responsibility of any conllagration and the misfortunfl 
would not bo his or that of his Committee of Action or of the Arya Samaj but that 
of the tSind Government and even of the Briiish Government if it would not 
intervene. Mr. Gupta said that he was not ai ))culing for funds or men because he 
wanted to settle the dispute by negotiations, if possible. The present struggle \;a8 
not only between the Arya Samaj but between the League and all those who stand 
for religious freedom for all. He appealed to the biavo .Silchs fo realise the 

significance of this move. For if today the Muslim League suceccileJ in their crusade 
against the Arya Samajists their next attack would be against the bravo Sikhs. 
Mr. Ghanshyarn Singh expressed the confidence that the Arya Suniaj would not be 
found wanting when the time for trial came J'ho Congress concluded in 

the midst of great enthusiasm and slogans of '‘Satyarth Prakash Amar Kaho”. 


The Punjab Students’ Conference 

Open Session—Ludhiana—11th November 1944 

The Welcome Address 

The open session of the Punjab Students’ Conference commenced at Ludhiana 
on the 11th November 1944 in the well decorated Pundal of the Punjab Provincial 
Hindu Conference. About 5,OCX) people, including a large number of students from 
various districts of the province, participated in the conference. 

Master Ijachhman Das, President of the Reception Committee of the Con¬ 
ference, in the course of his address, said :— 

“The Anglo-Muslim Alliance, to crush and cribble the Hindus, and the Muslim 
appeasement ])olicy of the Congress are directly responsible for the existence of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. How the economic, social and national life of the Hindus is 
being constantly deteriorated by pseudo-nationals and anti-nationals, is no longer a 
secret to the Hindu. Their very existence is hcvOming unsafe in the country in 
general and in the Muslim majority provinces in particular. Murders, dacoities and 
abductions of Hindus are common o<*curronceB in l^ind and the Frontier Piovinccs. 
It has become a sin to he Hindu in these Muslim majority i)rovinces. Merit has so 
much been replaced by commuualism that on acci«lent of birth is considered to be 
a merit or demerit to attain education and service. Many first division Hindu 
students are refused admission, while even third division Muslim ' students are 
acce]>ted in the scieftec, medical, engineering and training colleges of the Punjab, for 
the simple reason that the former have unfortunately been Hindus and latter have 
the advantage of having Iheir birth in Muslim families.” 

Presidential Address 

Mr F. O, Deshpandcy in the course of his Presidential address to the Con¬ 
ference, said:— 

“For the last lour months C. R. Formula and Gandhiji’s talk with Jinnah have 
held the entire field of Indian Politics. The students have to study the communal 
problem and exactly understand its implications. The communal problem does exist 
in India. Its roots lie in the teachings of Islam which calls upon its followers to 
regard themselves as aliens in their own country as soon as they embrace Islam. 
Past histor; of India has also its share in the shaping of communal problem. 1 do 
not believe as the Congress does that Muslims and Hindus have completely blended 
themselves into one nation or that they are in the process of doing so. Though 
blood of our own blood and flesh of our own flesh, Indian Muslims have repudiated 
Hindu Nationhood. We have to bear in mind that the Muslim minority is not a 
national minority but a religious minority. 
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"At every eta^e we have found that the British Government has tried to convert 
the between the British and the Indians into a fight between Hindus and 
MiiHRHlmans. Mussalmans have been an unfailing ally in this game and the Hindus 
have also unconsciously been caught into the trap. Many honest Hindus have 
believed along with Prof. Coupland that “the path to freedom no longer lies through 
a struggle with the British Government but through a settlement among themselves”. 
The real obstacle to Indian freedom in not so much the genuine communal problem, 
nor the Muslim alliance with the British for checking the Indian progress under 
the pretext of Muslim Rights but the belief of the Hindus that the problem of 
India’s freedom would be solved as soon as the artificial communal problem created 
by the Britishers is solved. 

"When Mr. .Tinnah declared that Mussalmans are a nation by themselves and 
the national pride of Muslims cannot be satisfied unless Muslim Sovereign {States 
are carved out of India which would be the homelands of Indian Muslims, a large 
number of Indian Nationalists, who upto this time believed in the dictum of ‘‘No 
Swaraiya without Hindu-Muslim Unity” saw that there is no common ground on 
which the edifice of Hindu-Muslim Unity can be built. They realized that there 
cannot be Hindu-Muslim unity as long as the third power is there. “Hindu-Muslim 
unity will follow Independence and not precede it” were the words. But my 
Communist friends and Our worthy leader Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar who have 
infinite faith in the good intentions of the British believed and still believe that as 
soon as Hindus and Muslims unite the paradise of Rwaraj would be regained. And 
now we find that even Gandhiji who was the greatest critic of Pakistan scheme has 
come forward to bless it. The Britishers have been successful in their strategy. 
The world would now believe that the problem in India is not a struggle between 
the Indian and tlie British but it is a problom of settlement between Hindus and 
Mussalmans. 

Mublim Ministees’ Misdeeds 

"Reiection of the Federal part of the Government of India Act 1935 was the 
greatest blunder we ever made. Revival of that part of the Act is the first act of the 
solution of the communal problem. We have seen what havoc was wrought by the 
Communal Award in Bengal, the Punjab, Rind and N. W. F. The Dacca and 
Rukkur Riots and Famine in Bengal have already demonstrated what can be the 
cfTects on the province of a communally-ridden Ministry. The recent ban on Satyarth 
Prakash is also an instance of the Muslim Rule. If the Ministers are allowed to sit 
in judgment upon the Scriptures of other communities, what would be result? The 
Quoran, which has been responsible for the bloodiest of wars arid the cruellest of 
atrocities will not come out very well in this game. After ex])ericnce of Provinnial 
Autonomy and Communal Award for seven years, our concluHion ought to be that 
the Centre must have the power to control the provinces. Our model ought to be 
Canada which after the experience of Civil War in IT. R. A. curtailed the powers of 
the federal units to a large extent. U. R. R. R. is also anoth r instance where 
extensive powers vested in Federal Government. The separate electorates have 
strengthened the hands of the fanatic coiuiuunaliHts among Musalmans and made the 
existence of the Nationalist Muslims Impossible. The Communal Award has given the 
Muslims in the Punjab and Bengal statutory majorities. And we have seen what 
harm the Muslim Ministries are capable of doing. 

The Federation should come into existmice immediately, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment’s powers BO far as the protection of minorities is concerned should be increased, 
the separate electorates ought to be abolished and the Communal Award must be 
immediately withdrawn and in its place a scheme by which all the communities will 
get representations both in the Federal Government and the Provincial Government 
strictly on population basis ought to be substituted. 

Gandhiji And “C. R.” Formula 

“It is argued that even if the ‘*C.R.” Formula does not solve the Communal 
Problem and even though it militates against our ideal of Akhand Hindustan that 
is the only way of achieving Indian Freedom. At Revagrain 1 questioned Rajaji 
whether he seriously believed that the Britishers would at once grant us freedom as 
soon as Gandhiji and Jinnah agreed. Mr. C.R. grew serious and said, “My friend, do 
not be uncharitable to me. I never said that India would be at once free.” I 
further asked : “In how many years we would be free ? Within one year, two years 
hundred years? You are asking me to sacrifice the integrity of my country, I have 
every right to ask you when would we get independence for which we are paying 
such a high price.” Mr. Rajagopalachariar had do answer to give. Mahatma Gandhi 
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also wasrtukei “Whether he really believed that C. R. Formula would brin^ about 
eornmuual HoU.lement". His answer was in the ne^atove. He wus further asked 
‘•whether the formnU would take us nearer our goal of Independent,j” and his answer 
was not in the atlirinative He was then finally questioned : ‘‘Why is he sponsoring 
a scheme winch would bring ruin to our country*’ and in liis usual wnv he answer¬ 
ed : “r.elievmg as I do in non-violence, I do not see any other way and *1 have faith 
that this would idtimatcly do good to both Musa]mans and Hindus”. 


1 he All India Students’ Federation 

8th Session—Calcutta—28th December 1944 

Mrs. Naidu’a Call to Students 

*T wtmld say to members of the Federation, to non-members of the Federation 
and also to the younger generation to whom my voice may reaeb : why (iiiarrcl over 
words? Those are. mere slogans. Why not take there.-iliiy of the situaLion of your 
own eouotry and the world situation, Mid create conditions of freedom for your own 
coutilry ill the right persiiective, so that your country will fiillil your dream of taking 
its own noble phiee in the international federation of the world” In these weirds 
Mrf<. i\'(ii(/a, addressing the 8th Annual f^ession of the All India {Students’ 

Federation at tiic Alaiiomedali Park, Calcutta on the 28th December 194t made a 
] us ionatc (udl lo the youths of the country to close up their ranks and diHevenees 
for winning the freedom of their motherland. 

’riie I’(inh r* nee was presided over by Prof. Dhurjati Prasdd Mukho ji and was 
opened by Hr. Jk C. liny. More than one thousand delegates from ;dl purls of India 
attended die i-ension. 'The pandal which was d;v irated with 

portriiits of Mahf.tma Gandhi, Maulana Azad, Mr. M. A. .finnah. Pandit Jawharlal 
Mehru, Acharya ,1. C. JJose and Acharya P. C. Ray was packed to eapueity with 
thousands of delegates and visitors. 

Mrs. Ndidti waid that one thing that she would say to the vast nndionee and 
she hoped and believ.d and she was right in believing that many of tlieir comrades 
who were not nombers of the Federation were present at tlie meeting—that there 
was no i nU in her heart between members of cne youth assoeiation and another. 
Dne of tlie minor irngedies of her life had been the conseiousiu'Sh ihat tlie younger 
genoration was pnliing itself even with the follies of the older gcneiuiion. ''To her 
it seemed incredible that when the youth, which with all its spl ndid dreams, all its 
unlimited imwers and o])portunities should be marching forward loi ki/;g abend to- 
wanis the destined goal, they should be wasting their time in putting iheir dreams 
by not looking forward but by looking sideways to each other, hlic had been, said she. 
addressed as ilu-elernal motlier of the Indian youth. She claimed to he the eternal 
mother of all the youths of the world because she loved the youth of ihc viorld whom 
she could scold, she could beat and put a ring round its neck and somclimes could 
say that rude phrase—,)ahannamey Jao. (Go to hell). Rut she could a!t*o claim that 
she loved tiie younger generation of the world because the younger gciuiration of the 
world—?o> tnatter what its colour, creed or political pattern might he—represented 
the hope of the world. 

Quarrel over Words 

Therefore, feeling for the younger generation, Mrs. Naidu also felt an agony 
towards her '<»R]K)nsihilily. ”1 feel,” said she, "has my generation set so bad an 
example, so suicidal an example to younger generation, that they are steeped in 
quarrels, in interne cine warfare and communal quarrels, that they quarrel over mere 
words ? One group says ; ‘T will call this a people’s war”. The other group says : 
“We say it !: not a j)eop1e’fl war.” Then you say : who are you ? Rut you do not 
know who are you, and they do not know who are they. “I want to tell you this; 
Why this quarrel over nobody elso’fl war, somebody else’a slogans—no niaitcr how 
noble and impiring they may be. By quarrelling you are delaying the day of freedom 
and redemption of our own country. 1 would say to members of the Federation, to 
n on-memhers of the Federation, and also to the younger generatioTi to whom my 
voice reach: Why nuarre( over words ? Those are mere slogans. Why not take the 
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reality of the Bituation of your own country and the world Bituation, and so create con- 
ditioiiH of freedom for your own country in the ri^ht perspecuva, so that your country 

will fulfil your dream of takint^ its own noble place in the internaiional federation of 

of the world.” 

Do you think that one section of the students merely by putting; up paper 
barriers is j^oin^ to do this ? Do you think the other section 

standinjj; on the otl»er side of the paper barrier and crying “no, no, 
and no” are fulfilling their duties? I say ‘No’. “You are wastinj!; 

enerp:y that is ^Iven to you for the dedication ot service to your country and to the 
freedom of jour country, to the world. Kcmcmber that ucilher one side nor 
another—one which is so intcrtiational that it cannot rememl)cr a place called 
India except when it looks at the map of India, and the other which is so national 
that it (iocs not know any other country beyond the Himalayas—can do it. Both 
are exceediufzly w'ron^, both are exceedingly ignorant, both are exceedingly foolisli. 
Because India—the great India—is in herself a miniature of the entire problein of 
the human race. Your larspective must be right. You must remember that it is 
not by copying another that yon will win your place in the world. You marvel at 
BaiRsian heroism. Is there anybody who does not marvel at their heroism ? But 
you must emulate the exam]de of the eoluhaity and unity with which they stood in 
the face of danger. By ennilaling them, by emulating the solidarity of that country 
you can bring freedom. ‘‘On tiie other hand, those who believe that India is for 
Indians and uotldng but Indians tiiey are betraying the geuiuH of India which has 
always betm universal. Tiie right ]>{Tspecl.ive is this: ‘Our Imlia is dowMi-tr(>ddcn ; 
our India is in t)ie grip of poverty and pestilence, onr India is torn asunder by 
feuds and factions: onr India is dehumanised by generations of enslavement; the 
freedom of our India is a living entity but not isolated entity in the world. We 
have to create cundilions of our freedom. 

How TO Forge Unity 

“You shout ; Congress-League unity. l)o not use words cheaply. Unity— 
how ? You cannot bring unity from the top of mountain. It is you and I in onr 
daily knowledge of one another, in our ai^precintion of one another’s culture, which 
expresses the soul of the community, only by building up that content can yon 
expect any unity between Hindus and Muslims. Do not say: Oh, w’ell, look at 
the ma]) of India—^here is Hindu India and here is Muslim India. It is not the 
leaders who can create unity. It is not the generals who win the battle. lIundredB 
of Napoleons cannot acliieve a victory, unless his army is brave and loyid. f’reate 
the substance of unity, ^^ce that your unity does not mean paper unity. Unity 
comes on a recognition of individual and community rights of every se(dion If the 
majority recognises the right of the minority, the minority must also recognise its 
duties and rcspuiiHibilitics. Unity cannot be one-sidcd. It mnst be all-ronnd and 
comiirehensive, and can only come whether, luditically, socially or otherwise, by the 
mOBt HcrnimlouH Btandards of justice a''^'iicuiiiy to which afterwaids you may add 
large measure of generosity that lierf»'i*»lil’yonr power. Tlnat is the 'fundamental 
meaning ot jiolitical unity. Why then, to-duy, asked Mrs. Nrddn, when they were 
almost on the threshold of realisation of something that they wanted, did they 
Btand divided and disloyal to themselves ? That was her point. “Close up your 
ranks—that was her call.” If they had diflerence in personal convictioiiB who w^ere 
there to change those convictions ? But in a battle, in a war of liberation all 
personal convictions and prejudices did not mutter. They could fight out those 
things in days of victory. 'I'hey must fight shoulder to shoulder irrespective of 
whether they liked or not their neighbours. They must be impersonal in battle. 

Dr. B, C. Roy’s Address 

Inaugurating the conference Dr. B. C. Boy, on behalf of the students of bis 
generation who were passing out, extended welcome to the youths of the new 
generation, a welcome of the past to the future, lie welcomed them not because 
they belonged to one party or other, they believed in one dogma or one programme 
or the other but because they were students from all parts of the country meeting 
for the purpose of discussing the best method of some of the fundamental problems 
of human existonce-. Enumerating the problems now facing the world everywhere, 
Dr. Boy said that they were five in number. Want was the first, disease was the 
second sqvialor was the third, ignorance was the fourth and idleness was the fifth. 
While discussing these problems they must not loose sight of the fact that the 
youth’s fundamental duty was the service to mankind, in removing all these 
diBadvantages there need be no distinction between persons belonging to one 
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province and another, one race as against the other. The problem was common to 
humanity. 

President’s Address 

Prof. Dhurjati Prasad Mukerji^ who presided, referred to the intellectual, 
moral and cultural disintegration that had been eating into the vitals of the 
student body of the present generation. There wore fratricidal war bet ween multi¬ 
farious groups of students. Slogan shouting, heresy hurjliog, traitor baiting, 
according to him, had been the chief pre-occupation of the Indian youth of the 
day. The students had bidden adieu to the older getieratioii. He warned them 
that if the young take this state of things as given, they were nothing better 
than primitives. Continuing, Mr. Mukerji said that the students’ movement in 
India sulferod from the defect that it had inherited from the political problem. 
Politics formed a large segment of life, but they were not the whole of life. The 
youth had problems peculiar to themselves, anci natitoial problems for them 
must be related to such problems from the apex to the base. The first 
problem, according to the President, was that the Indian youth, i.e., between 
15 and 40 constituting as they did a hare 30% or less of the entire Indian ])opulation 
formed the “sociological minority”, as c(nupared with f^ovict Itussia and other 
countries. In his opinion, the vitality of a society, its (•aj)Hcity tor progressive action. 
Its proneness to new idea and its fervour for progressive action depended upon the 
ratio ot ics youth to the sum of the children and aged, ’riu; factors tliat were mainly 
responsible for this state of affairs were maternal irioiudify, disease and spidemics, 
each one of which should be effectively controlled. Oin e tiiey w lo rightly tackledj 
the sociological minority would bo converted into a majority with all that it meant 
in the way of better and adventurous life. The process involved a whol'-hearted co¬ 
operation with the aims and objects of Kasturba Mnnoiial Fund and similar societies. 
In the second place, Prof. Mukerji felt that the youth us such were not citizLuis but 
marginal beings. On the one side of them there was the tamily control am; on the 
other the uncertainties of the world, anarchic and uiicoutiolicd. The Indian youth 
hovers between a world that was dead and another that was id raid lo be born. The 
problem of the youth therefore was to cure the unrealities of being on the margin for 
which they were to look ahead and transform the anaiciiic future uUo concrete possi- 
bilitics. thirdly, there was the problem for declaring the siudent eoiuraunity on a 
platform in which there would be no diffeience of opinion. 

The President concluded with a fervent appeal for the unification of the youth 
of India on the basis of these lowest common multiples of their ju'oblems 'which 
formed the authentic term for the redefination of democracy suitable to the Indian 
youth to-day. 

Resolutions—2nd Day—Calcutta—29th December 1944 

The Federation having a membership of 70 DUO met for its second day’s sitting 
to-day and passed a re.solution demanding that “the death sentciux^ passed on 15 
(vhimur and Asthi political convicts be commuted immediately.” 

Another resolution which was carried amidst shouts of “Rclcf.so our leader'', 
read as lollows: “The All India Students’Conference reiterutes the universal demand 
for the immediate and unconditional reicaseof the members of the Congress Working 
Committee. It condemns the continued detention of other political prisoners with¬ 
out any trial and demands their release. 

“This Conference further demands the release of all student detenus, hundreds 
of whom are still in jail and also demand the withdrawal of restrictions imposed on 
the students in the form of externment and internment orders. 

“J’he Conference appeals to all those students outside AlSFfor joint action for 
the release of Congress leaders and others political detenus.” 

At the outset a resolution condoling the deaths of India's prominent leaders 
during the last one year war passed. 

Faiuukb of Unity Talks 

On political situation the conference passed the following resolution which was 
moved by a Bengal delegate: The Conference regrets that the Gandhi-Jinnah talks 
did not reauit in a united front to win power for the Indian ])eopIe. 

“It deplores the growing spirit of partisanship and intolerance which is driving 
many followers of the Congress and the Muslim League to question the good faith 
ot eitUet organisation, and to deny the very need for Oongtess-League agreement 
Buch mutual lecriminations tantamount only to play Into the hands ot the BiVtlsh 
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Government which denies demands of both organisations and refuses to part 
with power. 

“It appeiilB to all sections of students to discuss dispassionately the viewpoint 
of the two ori^'iniRrtt.ions as revealed in the talks and strive to evolve a coiniTion 
outlook as tlie ijiiBis of another meeting of Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah to reach 
final agreement. In this way we alone compel the British (Jovernment to release the 
(JongrcBB leaders find make way for a provisional National Government whicii will 
check famine atnl t>i)idt'mics, draw India wholeheartedly into the war of final destruc¬ 
tion of fascism in Asia and take us forward to India’s freedom.” 

A dclc;.'atc from U. B. moved an amendment to the clause dealing with “peoples 
war”, lie said they had been talking of unity among sludeiitB. lie had some 
consultation with leaders of a rival organisation and his imi)reHsion was that if his 
amendment, was carried all the diflerences would vanish and a uniUid Iront of the 
students of India would he released. 

The liei^gal delegate who proposed the original resolution opposul the amend¬ 
ment. It wt!s said on his behalf that if this amendment was carried the whole 
resolution would )){confie meaningless. 

When ]uit to vote, there were four delegates who supported the arnendinent, the 
rest oppo>tiog it. d’lu' original resolution was carried. 

Dr. Niilhtiti.rkd Sinii/nl, Chief Whip of the Congress I’afliamentary Party, 
Bengal, arldreHsid the students asking them to sink their difTtUiOJccH and inc’sent a 
ntdted front, lit- said there was a feeling among certain sections of stedents i?i Bengal 
that menilK'rs o! a }u>rli; ular i)Olitical organisation had adopted certain slogans t.Jiat 
looked like helping the imperialist war. The result had been that there was a delinite 
attempt mndi.' hy some to have eertain groups organised to crush t,lic oilier group. 
Wheuvor lie could .l)r. Sanya! had resisted the formation of any smdi rival orga¬ 
nisation. Congress should be a idatforra. Dr. Sanyal said, and tint a party. Under 
the big eanoi'V of the Congress there could and should develop rirganisutions and 
parties with uitlcrcnt ideologies having the common backgrciuitl ol India’s 
itidependefice. U was a mistake to try to reduce Congress into an organiHaticii 
dominated by a coterie. 

AddroMMg the members of the A.I.S.F. Dr. {Sanyal said : “My apjieal to you 
would he: Exauiine new ideas and orgauisalioris in the light for uniting all section 
for the conimo,! uood. ]\ltTe resolutions on unity would not be of much avail unless 
you understMid tim isHiies which are barriers to unity. The greatest harrier to unity is 
that we have ingiedicj.'is in us which make us feel that our path is rigid, and everyone 
clse’s is wrmig, ‘11 Swaraj comes through me let it eome. Oiherwiso I do not care.’ 
If that psychology px'viuls mere lip sympathy to the cause of unity will hardly be 
of any avsii). I apr-^al to you to see that everyone has an opi)ortunity of expressing 
fully and fairly his views however wild, however unpalatable such views may appear 
to you for tlm iiuie being. 

Dr. t^anyal eon'-liided; “I hope intolerance of to-day will give place to brother¬ 
hood and Uiiderstijnding to-morrow. 1 believe in the cssei. iol determinniion of the 
younger genciioion to ereale something new, something glorl us, somelhing in wliieh 
not merely tJie lucscnt generation will be pi on d but the fntnre generaiions would 
be glorious. And J expect you will conduct yourself in a miuiner so that glory, that 
pride may be ours.” 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session—Calcutta—14th. December 1944 

Presidential Address 

Mr K. Mealing, in his Presidential Address to the annual general meeting 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India held in Calcutta on the I4th. 
December 1941, said that the British commercial community in India had all along 
supported His Majesty’s Government in its policy of sound and progressive consti¬ 
tutional advance with the determination of leading the country to the proper ful¬ 
filment of its aspirations to Self-Government. 

“Had this disastrous war not taken place, and had Indian political parties so 
desired”, ho said, “the further four years' experience of provincial autonomy and 
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the great endeavonra made by Lord Linlithgow might by now have reauUed in the 
implementation of the second part of the Government of India Act, and a Federation 
mip;ht have come into beinfc, a Federation of all India, including the Indian States, 
BO balanced as to prevent the exercise of dictatorship by any one party and to 
ensure a chance for the working of democracy.” 

“It may be,’’ Mr. Mealing continued, “that the present political cleavage 
between the two major commiiniticB may induce them to study again the provisions 
of the 19:15 Act which was after all. the caicfnliy considered outcome of a progres¬ 
sive ])olicy embracing the t?imon Rei)ort, three Round Table Conferences and a 
joint Committee, including representativeB of both Houses of Parliament. On the 
other hand, the plan put forward by Sir Staflbrd Crip)>s on behalf of the British 
Government still slanda. The time for putting it into dlect draws every day nearer 
and KccmH likely to be upon us before the major Indian political parties have even 
found any common ground for disenssion.” 

Mr. Mealing cmiihosised that political issues were of great moment, firstly, 
becauKc great programmes of post-war development should have the siifiport of all 
parties and the assistance of the best brains, and, secondly, because, looking to the 
future the ])art that India would play in tlie post-war world must depend largely 
upon her own internal unity and understanding. 

India—A Ma.tor World Factory 

“India,” Mr. Mealing said, by geographical sittnition and by population forms 
a major factor of world, and the attitiide of the rest of the world towards India 
will be of equal importance. The ])olitical health of India is of vital importance 
to iiB all, for an India which cndeavourM to ]»iirHiie a policy of isolation, or which 
fails to r-'ccivc its share of co-operat?on from the rest of the world, cannot fail to 
1)0 the subject, and [lossibly the cause, of disaster.’’ 

Alluding to post-war reconstruction, Mr. Mealing said that the British 
CO umercial community would be happy to oiler such co-Of)eration as it miglit he 
possible in post-war planning, “it must, I fear, bo anticipated,” he said, “that 
some iutereste will desire to shape industrial idanning with greater regard for their 
own bendit than that of the country, and that political and racial slogans will be 
used to that end. I trust such a policy will not [)revail as it can only stultify 
efficicticy and progress towards sound industrial development.” 

Mr. Mealing said that one of the principal factors to be considered in connec¬ 
tion with the future of the country, as related to economic peace and prosperity, 
was the question of population reaching 5uO million. Within the next two or three 
decades, according to an estimate, should not be regarded with equanimity from 
any point of view at all. 

Mr. Mealing paid a tribute to the Govcriiment of India for their successful 
endeavour in checking the inllatioiiury tendency, which was rapidly becoming a 
grave menace last year. Observing that one of the principal factors in the iriSa- 
lionary trend was the food situation in 1942, Mr. Mealing referred to how the food 
crisiN had been dealt with and said though there was cause for congratulation in 
what had been achieved, the diflicult problems of pries fixation, fair both to the 
grower and the consnnier, and of quality had yet to be faced. 

Stressing the need for improvement in rail transport, Mr. Mealing said that 
the conditions for all classes of passenger traffic, including United Nations per¬ 
sonnel on duty or on leave presented the greatest difficulty and discomfort. 

Turning to the coal shortage and the measures taken by Government to meet 
it, he remarked that progress had been hampered by unnecessary delay in setting 
up an organisation to procure essential mining equipment from overseas, these 
delays being to some extent due to lack of appreciation of the importance of the 
Indian coul industry at home. 

Liquidation of Sterling Balances 

Alluding to the question of sterling balances, Mr Mealing expressed the hope 
that when the time came to negotiate the basis of a settlement, India’s represen¬ 
tatives would be guided by the real long-term interest of the country apart from 
all political considerations so that the very manner of liquidation would be bene¬ 
ficial to India itself. 

Reviewing the war situation, Mr. Mealing said: ‘Tn our gratitude for the 
victories of to-day wo must remember that the foundations of these victories were 
laid in the dark days—the shield which guarded us on the seas and the air when 
the British Empire stood alone in 1940, the thin shield which guarded India in the 
Middle East under your Excellency’s Command and ultimately achieved resounding 
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victory in that theatre and the tired troops who guarded India under the incredible 
difficulties of 1942 and 1943.” 

H. E. Viceroy’s Address 

H, E. Lord Wavell delivering his address said : 

1 thank you and the Associated Chambors of Commerce for your cordial wel¬ 
come. I congratulate you, Mr. President, on the clear and thoughtful way in which 
yon have dealt with India’s current problems. 1 ai)pre<nHte that you have handed to 
myself and to some of my colleagues in the Govern men L, 1 will not say bouquets, 
but at least one or two pleasant little button holes, which we shall be glad to accept 
and to wear. 

My first year as Viceroy has been a strenuous one and T am afraid, I see little 
sign of the second being less so. My staff infm in me that, since taking over on the 
20th October, 1943, 1 have Hi)Out the equivalent of nearly 20 weeks away from Delhi 
on tour, and have travelled well over 3U,0UU miles. 1 have visited all the provinces 
at least once and some of them two or thiee times. 

J regret that, in the luesent condiiicns it in still impossible for me to take the 
Viceroy’s usual Winter stay of some weeks in OahuiM.H. My hcuse is, as you know, 
occupied for war pu'noses ; tuid the demands of war-iime adniiiiislration arc so 
intense, that it is not possible to be av*ay Jong fioim the (Vntre at one time. 1 ho[)e, 
however, that frequent short vistishavc onahied me to k-ep in touch with Calcutta 
and Pengal. 

1 join with the rresident in wclcf)minL’' Jlis Kx(^fDem y Mr. Casey, to his first 
meeting of the A^^soeiated Ci'umberfl. Mr. (Jasty has had a bvjiliaiit record in Aus¬ 
tralia, the Untied kSlati s and the Midtile East and the w'ide knO't ledge and ex]>eri- 
cnce lie has githeredmade Inm a most le.itpy ch.'ine i’o.r the i.JovernoiHljii) of Ihutgal 
during these (liliieiili. times. I am sure. yt«n have all realised tin* value of his energy 
and imagination in all branelus of the mlrufuistratio •. 

I'KinuTE TO British J'V)Rn'.s 

I do not ])roposc to say a great dt'ul regarding tlu! war. You can all sec for 
yourselves liow well tliat is going, and y(»iir i'r. hii.ont him eiven ns a wummary of its 
victorious course during the lust year. 1 iriUht k,.s, iiov\tvt'r t]jai 1 nuticc. uith a 
little regret, that he ix'gan wittt what he called ‘iLe almost incriddt’c feats of the 
Russian arinicH.” I yield to no one in nu , (Indtr-tmii oi tlic Dussisn Army, winch 
I have kmnvn well for many years, and oi ith. •.♦(•Inevcmenls ; hut in this gaiherlng, 
let UH not be too modest about our own ]artormanceH. 1 slionld iiki‘ tf) put these 
in the foregrtjiinil, and in the present tc: sc ra'i.or than itj the ptisi. Purely, if tluTo 
ever was a leal of aims wliieh might be cnli'd imr<dil.lc, ii, wasthe landing on the 
>Jorraandy coast, the great yii tory over tlie tlowo r of tliv flennun Army, and the 
liberation of li’C wliolc ol France and J’.. l|..ium in nin Ji a siHtuisingfy sliort time. 

I have real! much of war, and have seen a little, anil 1 am certain that tliis wili go 
down to history as one of the very greatio-i iniiitary H<*hit‘veim'ntH of all lime. And 
in lliat Bidiievrnicnt the Ihitish Fleet, the jijniKlt Air I'Mi'-c, and the British and 
Canadian land forces ])iay(3d an outHtandmg piio \V«- do not kn(»w the rr'spiM^tive 
share in ])lanning this great buttle, iioi is there eny n<<d ihat we should. It was a 
combined ih’it.ish, Dominion and American |»laii ; and surely, must have been tho 
finest piece of detailed j lanning in militaiy iiistory. ir was staged from British soil 
and British ports ; ami in the substqiieut fighting, the British forces took their full 
share. That they should have been able to do so and to overcome such grim defences 
and such grim foes, and to attack with such vigour afier five years’ hard fighting is 
a tribute to the endurance of the Britisli race, and its steadfast power to overcome 
danger or disaster. 

Indian Troops I’kaised 

In Italy too, British and Indian arms have put up end are putting up a fine 
performance. I’rogress may seem slow: but it must bo realised that, just at the 
moment when another assault on a grand scmle would probably have broken the 
German line altogether. General (now Field Marslial) Alexander, whose well deserved 
promotion we all welcome, had to send a number of divisions for the landing in 
the south France. In spite ot this, a steady advance has gone on in most diflicult 
country. In this Mediterranean theatre, Indian troops have played a great part. I 
will read you an extract from a letter of General Mct/reery, who has succeeded 
General Leese, in the Command of the Eighth Array. 1 know General McOreery 
well, and be is certainly not one who distributes praise lightly. The extract from 
his letter reads as follows : 
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“The Indian divisions are fij^htine:: mafjcnificently, and the latest division to 
greatly distinguish itself is the Tenth Indian Division. Unfortunately, I have never 
served in India: so, it is rather curious that, when I was commanding a corps. 
I had at one time all three I/idian divisions under my command, and I am now 
filled with an admiration for the Indian sohiicr. Their fighting spirit, skill and 
enduranco are outstanding. Fortunately. altliouLdi we had a very wet t.>ctober. tlie 
health of the troops is still excellent, and everything will be done to look after them 
as well as possible during this 8>*c()nd trying Indian winter.” 

Victory Over Japs on India’s Eastern Frontier 

To continne tlic tale of our own exploits, Fritish and Indian, on the eastern 
frontier of India, wc have won the greatest lainl victory as yet achieved over the 
Japanese fore- s, and have established complete supremacy over tltem. J’his also was 
an Allied success in which llritish Indians, Americans, Africans and Ohiiiese took 
part: hut the great bulk of the Victori.uifl army was Indian. 1 am glad to remem- 
))er that during Ihe somhT'e events tJ 11)12 in Malaya and Ihirnia. I strenuously 
mantained that the su))r-*Tnacy of ih*’ ilritisli and Indian soldier over the Japanese 
would soon hf3 viiulicat.d, i:iv<‘U ad<^f|i!utc trainin.i; in jungle fighting. I am sorry 
to see that in some parts of Oie Auu'iican ])reM‘=, there is still a tendency to decry 

the fighti?)g (pialiticB of the i udian trooi's. I am quite sure it docs not re])reseiU 

general Amcric^aii oi iiiion, certainly not that of those who have fought alongside 
them. 

Ill this victory over the .lapanese on our castern frontier, not only the fighting 
services in India, but the Ibiilivays and Indnslry. and Labour in the mines and in 

the fiictoiies, have all had a sliaii. IVaisc is due to llie people of Assam, and ])arti- 

cularly to t)ie Maga iribtsmen, for tlvir loyalty and steadiness in a time of hardship 
and adversity. 

On other asprcTs (d' Ifie Wiir in 10-1!, our success over the U-boat menace, the 
great victories of the Am-'ficnns nod Australians in the ^onth-west Pacifn?, the 
Kussian advances, and liic diminati ,.i of the Oenuans from tlie Balkans, I do not 
propose to speak. When tin; end of too war will come, no one can yet say with 
certainty. It dep*aids on ihe fac.lor of national morale. ’I'hat of the Germans, at 
least, must be near the bjciking point, and ttiut of the Japanese considerulily 
shaken, 

I.oRD Mttnhter's visit 

You will have noticed the visit of Lord Munster to ascertain the needs of the 
troops in India in the mathu' of amentitics. It will he most valuable. I am sure, 
vou will realise that there is no sin.'gcsiion that India has not done her best to look 
after the troops who have bi'i n d-fcnding her trontiers. It is simply that there has 
not been enough of e'^eiythirig to go round, and for many years, India has had a 
low priority. On a world view, it was right that Tie Indian front should wait while 
the maximum effort was made on the WcHtern front. It Is not that we did not 
represent our needs and ask for improvement ; it was just that the personnel and the 
things we wan led were not availuhlc. Now that the ])osition has improved, and 
victory is close in the Westejn Theatre. Jmrd Minister’s visit has been made to 
ascertain, as first band, what can be done i,o improve the amenities for troops and 
the medical and nursing services. Both the Commander-in-Ghief and myself are 
deeply interested in these improvements, and have continuously endoavoured to 
make the most of India’s resources. IjOid Munster coming from England, has 
naturally concerned himself, mainly, with the needs of the British troops fighting so 
far f'*om their homes ; 1 ut he is also representing to His Majesty’s Government the 
requiremeuts of Indian troops both here and in the Middle East., 

\\^ar-ti:jr Economic Measures 

In his speech, your Bresideiit put post-war problems first and dealt with oiir 
war-lime economy laier. 1 propose to reverse this order ; since, however important our 
post-war problems may be, tbc year of our greatest economic strain and effort may 
still lie ahead. Tlic end of the war in the West will be, Indeed, a mighty triumph 
over the powers of evil, hut it will not be the end. Not until the .lapancBe are 
finally and utterly defeated, can there be any peace for India or for the world And 
to defeat Japan as rapidly and thoroughly as possible, India must be the base for 
more warships, more divisions, more air squadrons. The great war crisis for India 
came when Japan attacked Bearl Harbour and Malaya and she had to execute a 
sudden ‘‘about turn” from west to east. That brought the dislocating strain of a 
violent unexpected jerk, as damaging to a nation’s economy as it is to the human 
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frame. Now that we are already taking the Btrain, with all our muscles of produc¬ 
tion, supply, finance and traimuurt braced.it is easier to support some additional 
burden, heavy thou{?h the total load will be, than it was to withstand the original 
abrupt shock. 

Our war time economic mcaflures have been criticised as “too little and too 
late” : and it is easy to say that wo should have foreseen all our troubles ealier. 
Accurate foresight is rare in human alFairs : and. even where it exists, cannot always 
be translated into action. 'I'hat was a shrewd fable of the Greeks that Cassandra 
who had the gift of the true prophecy had also the curse of never being believed. 
We have now, however, a fair warning of our additional burden, can measure the 
stress it will cause, and make ready to take it. It will, of course, fall on those of 
our economic sinews which arc already siib)cct to strain—the sinews of finance, 
food, coal and transport. We may examine briefly how far we are prepared to with¬ 
stand any additional burden on these. 

Fkjiit Against Inflation 

T was glad to hear your Vresident say that we had met with a great measure 
of sncccss during 1014 in our edbrtH to hold the inflationary threat. It is men of 
commerce who should he able to judg*' this shrewdly ; and a tribute from them is 
satisfactory. But the strictest wau-h is necessary to hold oft the danger ; and the 
continued co-operaiiuti of the (‘Ommcicia! conimunif.y is essential, 1 have never 
found the word “inftaiion” very sutishictory ; and would prefer to compare our 
financial danger witli another national danger which we hvae to face in this cointry. 
You have probably heard sornetljing ol a calamity which is threatening the fields in 
parts of Northern India, that of WHU r-logging, due to excessive seepage of water out 
of the irrigation canals. It has become a very serious danger indeed in parts of the 
Punjab, and measures, on a large scale, have become necessary to combat it, d he 
process of monetary inflation is similar, d o support the war and all the war projects 
.more and more money has had tt> he ])Oured into the financial channels. If all the 
residue of that money, after it had done its war work, coiiid be brought back into 
its parent stream by its investment in Government loans, no harm would be done. 
Unfortunately, u considerable proportion of it seeps away out of the proper channels 
and, just as this overfiow in the runjah raises the whole water level with disastrous 
results, so, in the financial ftarallcl, the overflow of money raises the pri(^e-level. 
often with disastrous results. Various measures are being taken in the Punjab lo 
combat the danger. (Uie tliat would obviously be effective would be to line all the 
canals with cement or some imporous material to prevent the leakage of any water 
not absolutely necessary to irrigate the fields ; this, however, is a very lengthy and 
expensive process, and can only be done to a iimileci extent. Au alternative soiutton 
under trial, is topum]) baek tlie water out of the soil hy a very large number ot 
small tube-wells. Gur financud reniidies are similar. \Ve try to line our channels 
with various forms of controls, but these can never be entirely effective; and we 
have also a most valuable remedy in a large number of stnall savings with wliic.h to 

pump the excess of currency hack into Oovernment loans. I ask the heads of our 

great business houses to do everything iiossibfe to encourage lending to Government 
and especially to the Small Savings Campaign. 

CoxMMODiTY Control 

We realise that the commodity controls which we have gradually introduced 
have caused extra work and inconvenience to honest traders. The Member for 
Industries and Civil Supplies and his stafl’ will always be glad to receive suggestions 
from the public and from trade and industrial organisation. But until “we are 

built like angels, not men” as Kijding says in one his verse, we must have controls. 

We shall continue to strengthen and improve them, but we have to feel our way 
step by step ; since, if there is one certain lesson I have learned from ex})erience of 
the direction of both military and civil affairs, it is that it is courting grave risks 
to go beyond one’s admiins^rativc capacity. 

We never cease trying by all means in our power to increase the supply of 
consumer goods available to the trade and to the puVdic. In our water-logging 
parallel, this is roughly the equivalent of finding more thirsty unirrigated land to 
soak up the excess of war 

Generally, the situation report on our financial front during 1944 is that we 
nave not only held our own, but have gained some ground in the matter of price 
controls. But the increasing needs of the war against Japan, which is likely to reach 
Its peak in 1945, mean that there will be an increased flow of financial irrigation 
ftna that our defences against water-logging must be strengthened. 
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Food Peobi.em 

The ^rent Latin Ratirist Juvenal wrote of the miseries of havinp; served iipto 
one cravihc rcpptita (twice-cooked cabbage). The food problem has been debated In 
Buch detail in bo many places that I will try not to weary you here with much 
repetition of the stale cabbage of stock arguments, though I am afraid, 1 have no 
cavjare, asparaguB or other delicacy to serve in its place. 

1 wan glad to hear your appreciation of the work done by the Food Depart¬ 
ment, ai\d 1 this opportunity of saying that I think that the F’ood Member 
and his ntafl have a very fine job of work during 1914. As is inevitiable in such a 
difhcult UbU, tficy get more hard words than kind ones, and they will be grateful 
for your locojiMition. I think they deserve a bouquet, not a more hiitton-holc. I 
may add tln.t I have been told by them of the help they have received from large 
eraployoiH of la));)nr and from the members of thcBo CharnberH of Commerce. 

I agree with you that the complaints about the quality of the grains Hup])Iied 
to deficit provincf'H have often been well-founded, and require tlie attention of both 
the Cetitral and Provincial (Governments. These defects of quality have sometimes 
been aggravated by inadcciuato storage arrangement. I am trying to have both 
these defects remedied, h^omo progress has been made, but there is much more still 
to be done. 

During the eritical period of 1943, Provincial Governments had to concentrate 
mainly on foudgrains. Man may be able to live by bread alone, but ho will surely 
not ho healthy on it ; and 1 am glad to see that they are now trying to improve 
the supply and distribution of milk, fish, meat, eggs, poultry and other perishable 
goods. I know that it is the fashion to attribute the shortage of these articles 
mainly to the army, who are sornctimos pilloried almost as if they were cattle-lifters, 
nest-egg robbers, cldckeri tlueves, and fish poachers. I would say, on the contrary, 
’'Ran almost entirely nni»rejudiced observer, that the army is doing much to 
show us, civilians, iiow to increase our supply of these articles of diet. The army's 
thdry farms have long been a model, and they are now setting up poultry and 
vtgeitaldc farms and refrigerating ])lant on a large-scale. 

The lo( d ]>roblem is by no means solved, and will be with us for some years 
after war. Hut there are grounds for far greater confidence than a year ago; and 
with the co-o))eiaiion of the public, T hope that all will be well. 

‘TIice e^iiORTAGK Our Main Trouble” 

Bengal is in a much happier position, convalescent at least, if not wholly 
recovered ; and, at present, our anxieties are more in the south of India. Now that 
imporiH of wljcat au; arriving at a steady rate and in satisfactory quantity, it is rice 
shortiigo that is our main trouble; and you are well aware of the difficulty in 
including ricc-cating ]iopulations to consume wheat or other grains. 1 hoi>e, there¬ 
fore that. Provincial (fovernments will do their best to persuade all their people 

who are. so to siicnk, bilingual in wheat and rice to eat wheat only : and that those 

who use rice only us a luxury—and there are many such, British and Indians—will 

forego rice ho as to make more available for those who cannot do without it. 

As has already been announced, it should not be necessaiy, in view of the 
position in Bengal, for the (Central Government to accept any longer the entire 
liability foi the feeding of Calcutta. This does not mean, of course, that they will 
not be comerned to assure full supplies for Calcutta; hut it will probably be 
necessary to draw all these supplies from outside Bengal. It would obviously be 
wrong and wjiHtefiil to tran8f)ort much needed rice from outside Bengal to Calcutta, 
white the Ikiigal C'»overnment held large stocks. 

The Transportation System 

It was on our transportation system more severely than on anything else 
that the sudden jerk of our ‘‘about turn” at the end of 1941 fell. We had been 
facing west, quite fairly comfortably; and had been exporting locomotives, rolling 
stock track to Iraq and elsewhere, while our railway workshops were urged to 
make munitions and undertake other munitions work. I can remember that, not 
long after T became Commander-in-Chief in India in July 1941, 1 explained to the 
conference ci the Railway Chiefs, the need for this and the great help it had been to the 
Middle East. So that it was through their virtues not through their fault, that the 
railways were caught not fully prepared. The difficulties of the sudden reversal 
caused by the Japanese attack were accentuated by the poorness of the communioa- 
tions in the threatened part of India, 

I can assure ypp that a coinp|:e)ienBive programme to improve the capacity of 

33 
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the railways is in hand. Large numbers of broad and metre gauge locomotives have been 
ordered, and many have been received. Very large orders have been placed both in 
India and abroad for wagons, 'fhe entire capacity of India for fabricating 
railway material is fully employed, and the fabricators who are, 1 understand, mostly 
constituents of the chamliers reiirescntod at the mooting—can help l>y expediting the 
work as much as possible. Nearly 20,00 ) miles of new tedepho >e and telegraph line have 
been added to the railway network, and radio-communication between hcadtpiarters and 
divisions has been introduced. Additional running Htaffs have been trained; and in 
the railway workshops, maintenance has been given the Idglicst priority, to the 
exclusion, where necessary, of war work. This iirogranunc Bhould produce substan¬ 
tial results next year. In the mcantiine, we arc doing onr best under the priority 
system to see that esHcntial goods are moved without undue ih lay. 

I am aware of the diflicult conditions of passenger travel. 'Ihc fact, however, 
that the number of passengers travelling has ineiM'ased hy about twenty million a 
month, or dG tier cent, since the early i>art of 11M2—and ibis in spite of a “'iVavel 
Only When You Must” camiiaign—shows that the condiiions do not deter passengers. 
It is a little dillicult to believe that all these journeys are absolutely essential. 

In view of the shortage of coal and the reqtiireincnts of the army for coaching 
stock—not that the army travels in any greater eimdort than the general public, 
judging from what 1 fiometimes hear in leave camps lliat I visit—atiy rapid 
improvement is impossilile. But the railways are doing their best. 1 will take this 
opportunity to thank all railvvuymen fiu* their fine stMvice in the war. J was glad 
recently at Lahore to see some of them at work and shall hope to visit other 
railway centres. 

Coal Pohition 

The coal position has, as Mr. Mealing indicated, boeti a eonsiderahle headache 
to the Government of India throughout tlie [last year. I need uot eutcr itito the 
causes, nor detail the steps which are being taken "to nunedy them as I think tlu-y 
are well-known to you. It is uu iiiappropii Oe phrase, but I iliiuk it is true that 
the outlook is less black than it was, ih-oduciion tl'.ruughou! 1G4I. thougli below our 
target, has been greater, month hy mouth, timn the «-orr( spouding figures for 1G13. 
We have succeeded in obtaining a ct'nsiderabie amount of m.t •linieiy lor open-cut 
working; and I trust that there will be a re.d improvemeut durijig the early 
months of 11)15. fu fact, to use two more clu hch wh »lly iuapiTOpriate to (mal- 
mining, though we arc not yet out of the w<v'.(l. w»‘ urc beginning to see day light. 

1 have paid two short visits to the eoal-heKL, and liavt* seen something of the 
conditions. It is (Inubllul if the mining indnsiry will ('V’r be stable or contetPed 
until a real ellort, is inade to establish u permanen' labour fiU' e in good couditious. 
Tbe suspensioii of the ban on women working Jiudt r gr{>iMid—w hicli the Govern¬ 
ment of India sanctioned tcinpomniy and wPli' xtn sm^ ■elnctaiico was mvfSHitated 
mainly hy the tendency of tlic labiuir t(» inigiu!(;. 'I lie miiu r has a hard and 
sometimes a dangeroiis lih;. ami the countei-atiuietions of surface work in which his 
wife could take ])art and earn a wag w re too miieli inr him. If we are to 
produce all the coal we need for indnsfiiid d. velo| inent af'er the war it must be 
worth a man’s while to become a whole-time miner ; even alter the ban on women 
working below ground lias been re imposd!. 

“India hah Gainkd DriuNi; Wau Ykaus Ratiiku Than J.o.st” 

Bo miicb for India’s cnrient economic ]‘robIeins. From the brief review’ you 
have had of them hy your I'lesidt iit fiom his eon no icial angle and by myself 
from my otlicial ])oint of view, J tiusi you will liuve guilund confidence in our 
ability to k*ep the economic front stable, and in fact to sticngtlnn it, until Janan 
is beaten. If so, India will he in a very favourable position to face tlic priiidems 
of the post-war world. Her land has not been devaslaiefl. Her hiHSi's in ])erHonnel 
have been comparnliyely light even it we reckon the dendis in tlie Bengal famine 
as war casualties. These war losses have hten more than balanced, taking a puiely, 
utilitarian point of view, hy the mimhers of her people who have neeived tecbnicai 
training as a result of the war. Financially she has become a creditor instead of 
a debtor country. In terins of property, of manpower, and of money, India has 
gained during the war years rather than lost. 

Look for a moment at our great eastern neighbour, China. With half her 
country occupied hy n ruthless invader, her ports seized, her railways torn up, her 
population reduced by war and famine, her prices at a fantastic level of inflation. 
Consider Great Britain, with one ont of every three houses destroyed or damaged, 
more than llj million tons of shipping sunk (the very Ufe-blooti pf an island Btate); 
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more than one quarter of a million lives already lost out of a population of 45 
millions; her ^reat aceumiilaU'd wealth p;one with the wind and enormous debts 
piled lip. her people ]>a>iu^ willingly—almost eheerfully—a scale of taxation un¬ 
paralleled ill history. If you look on these two nations, you will realise what 
saerifices they have miuie to fne the world from the Valley of the Shadow of 
Evil, from the jireatest menace that civilization iias faced since the days of Chenjj;hiz 
Khan and '^ramiirlanc. Look at ilnssia, witli the enemy at one time almost within 
si^ht of the Capital, with her moat feitllc fields and most valuable sources of 
Industry at one linii'Jn enemy oecnpatioii, with a larije [iropoition of her popula¬ 
tion at the iiorcy of the eniony- a meiciless enemy, 'i’liese countries, even when 
they sei’iiied heaicn to their kneea. faced the penis of war iindaunt<*d, and will faco 
the perils ol peace with the sunx' coiirafj;e. India shonld hotti j;ive thanks that the 
eirorts of these nations liave saved iier from experiencing the devastation of war, 
which she almost alone of preat jaoplcs has not tell for so many years; and should 
dctenninc to use wisely the marveilouH opportunity thus |;iven her for development 
to a higher staudard of living and pro}.nesR. 

JN.rfT-W ail Ti.ann i n<j 

I do not ]iro)ioso to inter into ditails of our I ost-War ])lannin{j:. As men of 
bufiineHS, you will realise the possihilitus and the diHiculties. 1 will deal only with 
two liroad aspects—the relatioiiH between A^ilciillnre and Industry and the financial 
prohlems. I)< lore doinp, so, 1 should like to supplen'cnt v\hat your President has 
said to wi'Iconu the appointment ol t^ir Ardeshii l>»ilal. The (lovernnient of India 
has been furtiinale, indetd, to seenie tlie services of one wbo is not only a most 
dislintjuished indusilialist, bnl bus experience as an administrator both of rural 
and of mbaii .India. I am sure that wc nil apprc-iaie tlie saerifice he has made in 
taking on this very arduous work, and wish him all hucccbs in his eflbitB for the 
pro{;rcHh of India. 

'J'hoiijAh it dors i ot arise directly out of Blr. Mcali-u^’s address, I should like 
to make a lew remaiks on the relatue importance of A[!:iiciilture and Industry in 
the post-war dcvrloj-nunt ol India. J feel that tlurc may be a tendency in our 
plans tostKHH Indus.lial advance at the expense of Agrienllure. ’Jhere is some 
reason for this. J ndusirialisaiion shows quicker and more obvious results, enriches 
a country and inubleH it. to sj end more, both on luxuries and on social services, 
such us Inalih. rdm ation and cumin unicatioiis. A iso, I am afraid, men of businesB 
have more inlliifnec ilnin farmus in the direction of Stale aflairs. Rut Industrial 
expansion should not. and must not in India, be HCoom])liBhtd at the expense of 
A^ricultnie, which is still tlie «mi lo}in<nt of al out thrte quarters of the ever 
rising; ]) 0 ])ulHtioii. It is essentinl that in your post-war orpanisation, the Indian 
farmer should be assiirtd ol i riciH lor Ids j roduee that will both improve his own 
standard of living and will eneourape him to produce the additional food needed 
for the proper nutiition of the existing population, and of its normal growth. 
Dangers of too RAni) Industrialisation 

Jf you read Economic History, you should also take warning of the miserieB 
caused to many, for the j rofit of a few by too rapid and uncontrolled industrialisa¬ 
tion, In great Britain, one Imndird years ago, the conditions producid by the 
Industrial Bevolution were deplorable. J read some time ago a description of the 
manufacturing slums of the Victorian era, which painted the evils of the period 
with a ghastly pen; we are still lecoveiing from the damage caused to the health 
and well-being of our working jiopulation by the neglect of sanitary, nutritive and 
housing conditions diuing that era. 

Russia is another exanif»le of rapid indiistrialisaflon, where although the mia- 
takcB and cruelties of the Victorian Period in England were avoided, and the 
workers were given reasonably good condiiioiiB, there was a very great loss of human 
life, to bo counted in millions, partly through loss of balance between agriculture 
and industry. 

India cannot go back to the Bpinning wheel, and must develop hir industry, 
but she should consider well these and other examples of the i>rice, that may be 
paid in human health and life for too hasty or too speedy industrialization. 

Financing of Planning 

The financing of progress such as India must make is a very complex problem* 
One fact is inescapable. If you want progresB—and India not only wants it, but 
must have it—you have got to pay for it. Ko financial jugglery can produce for a 
nation, in the long run, greater wealth than that with which it has been endowed 
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by Nature in resources of minerals and such like, or which the skill, enterprise and 
hard work of its population have earned. It is the husiness of a nation’s linancial 
advisers to see that its wealth is fully mobilised, wisely used and so distributed as 
to benefit the greatest ]>088ible number of the population. They cannot create 
additional permanent wealth; though they can, by a bold financial policy, make for 
a limited period overdrafts on the annual income of the (Tovcinnient to finance 
projects which will eventually increase the national wealth and enable the overdrafts 
to be repaid. By their policy of taxation, the heads of the (hwernmeni can ])revent 
the profits of Industry becoming concentrated in the hands of the few and from 
being for the luxury rather than to finance further progress. But they have no 
magician’s wands, no sleek rabbits of sudden additional wealth in the hat. The 
prosaic tools of their trade are income-tax tables, side rulcs and books of financial 
regulations. Hard work, hard sober thinking and sound judgnicnt are the 
qualities by which they obtain results, not conjuring tricks. 

In the old canons of so-called orthodox finance, the budget baf! to be balanced 
from year to year. This is the view of the monetary stability that Ihckcns put into 
the mouth of his famous character, Mr. Micawber: ‘‘Annual income twenty pounds 
annual expenditure ninteen pounds, ninteen shillings and six pence —rcHnlt, ha])pi- 
ness. Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure twenty pounds, and six 
pence.—result, misery.” But 1 understand that Mr. Micawber’s views arc no longer 
wholly accepted by financial experts. They now admit the sonndiush of j)lanning 
for five, ten or even fifteen years ahead. But remember this, if yon are going to 
plan ahead, you must have confidence in the stability of yoiir (lovernment for at 
least that number of years; and you must realise that the bill has got to be jtaid 
some time. 

Our immediate difficulty in I’lanning is to estimate what sums are likely to ho 
available in the period after the war. There is a natural tendency on the ))art of 
of the provinces to seek information from the Centre on the amount they may 
expect to be allotted to them from the Central revenues; and an (qiudly natural 
reluctance on the part of the Centre to commit itself to detiniu figures when there 
are so many uncertain and incalculable factors. We will do what wo can to give 
guidance to the provinces; but, but for the immediate future, our system of Blanning 
must be to sec what we require for each of our many needs; for iinpiovcmenis in 
Agriculture, for developments in Industry—for the betterment of Health, for the 
advance of Education, for the increase of Communications, and so on. ^J'his is the 
method on which we are working. We have already a plan for Education, a i>lan 
for Public Health, when the Bhore Committee rey>oitB. We have many hydro-eUctric 
and irrigation projects in hand. Once we have seen the total bill, we can—when we 
have recovered from the shock—begin to allot prictities, and make a long-term 
blue-print for Indian progress. 

Training of Technicians 

One direction, however, in which it seems to me that we can make progress at 
once, without waiting for peace or for a blue-print, is in training the many 
technicians and experts India will require—in Farming, in Engineiring, in EJeciii- 
city, in Chemistry, in Fisheries, in Building, and bo forth. ]t has been very paicrnly 
brought home to me even in a year’s experience as Viceroy how wonderfully short 
India is not only in persons trained in the Applied Sciences, but in institniions and 
facilities for them. I hope that Young India will apply its abilities and energies 
towards these practical branches which will be of sucb value to India, and possibly a 
little less to the professious of law in which 1 understand India is quite reusonably 
well staffed. 

Post-War Taxation 

One uncertain factor in the finance of Post-War Planning is, as you will 
realise, the Bcale of post-war taxation. India may be a poor country, but 1 do not 
believe she is unbearably bowed down at the present by war taxation. 1 hope that 
when the war against Japan is over, India will decide to declare war, relentless, 
unremitting war, with the whole nation united agaiiist the savage enemies of peace 
—poverty, disease, dirt and ignorance. If bo, she will have to maintain a wor scale 
of taxation. 

Sterling Balances 

Before I leave this subject of Post-War development, I will mention very 
briefly two points. The first, which was mentioned by your President, is the matter 
of Bterling Balances. 1 share bis entire confidence that these debts will be honoured, 
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But that does not of course mean to say that India ¥^ill at once, after the war, 
receive a payment of so many hundred nullions in cash. She could not spend such 
a sum ill the international market if she did. The manner of payment of inter¬ 
national debtfl incurred diirinj^ the vpar will require much discusaioii and 
negotiation, I am quite confident that, in these negotiations the value and magni¬ 
tude of India’s contribution to the Allied war effort will be recognised; that her 
needs will be couBidered; and that the manner of liquidation will be arranged to 
meet her planned development. I do not see that political considerations need 
affect the settlement. 

The other matter on which I should like to say a very few words is the 
relations between British and Indians in business. As I said hero last year I 
believe, there is a cordial spirit of co-operation towards Indian business at present 
in great Britain; and the sooner that representatives get together the better. 1 am, 
therefore, sorry that it has not yet been possible for the projected visit of Indian 
Industrialists to the United Kingdom to be carried out. 1 hope that it will not 
be delayed much longer. 

From the foregoing very brief summary of India’s position and problems at 
the end of 1944, I will try to draw one or two conclusions. Firstly, we are still in 

the turmoil of a world at war, an angry world in which there is no place for 

unrealities. We are winning the war, but wo have not yet won it, and there 
can be no relaxation of the war effort. In fact, India may have to play an even 
more onerous role in 1945. The more closely we concentrate on this, our primary task, 
the more quickly shall we come to peace. Everything else must still be subordinate 

to our war effort. But peace will not and certainly should not bring for India any 

relaxation of effort. We shall have beaten off the external powers of evil, we have 
still many internal evils to lessen or remove and very much constructive work to 
do, in order to bring the ])eopIe of India to a proper standard of living and India 
herself to her proper position in the world, as keeper of the peace and as a leader 
of the prosperity, thought and learning in the East. 

India Must Pkesent a United Front 

I have given you some reasons to conclude that the war has strenghened rather 
than weakened India and has given her the greatest opportunity she has ever had, 
if—and this is of course a crucial ‘if’—India can solve her political problems and 
present a united front to what will be, for at least some years to come, a stern 
difticuU, troubled world If she is still tossing with the fever of political faction, or 
if her political doctors decide that she must undergo a major surgical operation, such 
as, Pakistan, she may miss the OT)porUinity that is hers to take but can be takeii only 
by a nation at health within itself and fit for u struggle that will test every nerve 
and sinew—the struggle for greater well-being and greater happiness in this great 
land. 

Whatever the future constitution may be, the events of the past thirty years 
have shown us that it must provide adequately for the defence of the country; and 
Indian leaders will do well to consider this closely. 

“Quit India” And Satyagraha Criticised 

If I may be permitted to assume for the moment the role of the medical 
advisers to Political India, my advice would be something like this. “I do not 
believe that your condition call for a sertous operation, 1 should certainly try all 
other possible remedies first. I do not think that the ‘Quit India’ mixture or those 
Satyagraha pills have done you much good. 1 should suggest your leaving off 
medicines altogether and you may find that you are not as ill as you think. Perhaps 
some fresh air and work in the fields would do you good.” In other words, I do not 
believe there are now real differences in principle between India and Britain, or that 
the communal problem, difficult though it is, is insoluble. But also, I do not believe 
that we can solve our problems by mutual recriminations and by harping on past 
grievances and mistakes. Our best hope lies in working togetW, without trying to 
lay down detailed conditions or to decide everything before we begin work. 

To return to the medical metaphor for a moment, I think the first requirement 
for a return to health is a faith cure, a biief in the good intentions of the British 
people and la their genuine desire for a settlement and for the welfare and gelf- 
Government of the Indian people. 1 can certainly assure you that 1 should not be 
here, if I did not believe in those. 

Executive Council—a “National Government” 

It is commouly said that our current and post-war problems can only be solved 
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by a Natlniiftl Ciovrrninrnt, but tlip prcciHC itieniiinp: of tho teim is spldom or never 
defitifd. I lun afraid that to some a National Oovernment is one in which their own 
UHiiicnlar party is in power. I think of a National (lovpinnient as one formed to 
me( t a national ciisis, in whicli “none are Jor a party, hot all are for the State”, 
to quote Macniilaj’s “Lays of Ancient Rome.” J contend that we have such a 
Government now, a ]ire] onderantly Indian Government, which, in spite of all the 
criticism and abuse heaptd on it, is doinj^ an essential job of woik lor India, and is 
doing it on the whole extremely well. Jt is making the mistakes, it is showing the 
Bhorlcomings, ine vitable in carrying ont a \er> coini hx tusk of administration in 
difficult times. But it is accomplisliing the main task: it is sniq^orting our war effort 
to the entire saiisfaelion of tlie military <-onimain]eis; and it is making a genuine 
and no iinfruittnl nttimpt to h'ok ahead and pn]>are for post-war conditions. 1 
think, India should be grateful to her eonntiymcn in the GovernuHnt for the 
courage and skill they are showing. 1 here express to them my thanks for 
their work. 

'Ibis docs not mean to say that some other National Government—national by 
my definition, but hasrd on iht* PU|)port of tlie main political parties—might not 
be more Bcrvic»'ahle to Jndia’s n<cdH. Not hecanse such a Govejnment would necre- 
Bsarily be mere i‘(lici* nl. than tlie preseni Government, but liecaiise tlie efforts we have 
to make, nowand in future, demand consith rable saciifiees. '1 he a\erage man is not 
willing to surrender <'.'nift)it and income for the bt'iufil of those poorer than 
himself or future gem rations, unli ss he is eotreed l>y a dietaiorsidp or h'd by 
those in whom lie has great eonlieleiice. If it. were possilde to form such a 
National Government liniing llu’ war, it would quite cluoly and qnlti di finitely 
have to function under tlie existing eonstitiUKu., no rnateind eiii'iij.(‘ <'f "hi<h is 
])OH8ihle clurii g the war Aiul its piimary taek wouhl luive tc* In- snpi'ori of the 
war tffort, not by mere lip-service vG'ieh is iisGess, but sineereU and whole¬ 
heartedly. 

It is now once more fashionable to demand a move by Jlis JMajesty’s Govern¬ 
ment “to solve the deadkxdc.” But reineiuhe,r that His IVIajesly’s Government 
has made two aUernfds in the last decade. The first was tlie Goiistitntion 
Act of ilflf) a coinfdete coiistitntion h.u-ed on ytars of discnssii'H and rcseaich. 1 
agree witli Mr. Mealing that, had that Act been woikid in the right spirit, it 
would have carried us far, in fact, 1 think we shonhl now lie near thi* giud. 'Ihe 
second attempt was the draft deelaralion propmimbd by Sir Staflord (hipi s. Boih 
attempts failed. AfUr the second failure, Jlis Majesty’s (^oveininent said that tiny 
could do not more, and that India herself must nmke a constructive suggestion. 
No such suggestion has yet emergul; and the urent disenssit'ii between Mr. Gandlii 
and iMr. Jinnah shows how intractable the. (’oinn'-nnal probbm still is. I am glad 
to see that prominent Indians are undertaking fiirtluT disetission ot the prohUm. 
’I'he ])revioiis rejections of tbeir offers must, naturally, tiiuke Jlis Majfsty’s (Jo\ein- 
ment wary of a further advance until they feel that the spirit of ci mi n inise and 
co-operation is real. But their desire f( i a solution remains ]»erfecfly genuiiu; and 
I have tried to indicate lines on which pr gress might he attempted, if the Indian 
leaders desire it. 

Gentitmen, I am afrid I have d«iained you unduly. 1 Inq e, I have her i 
able to give you, on the whole, a favourable imiTession in all hut the political 
field of the progriss of our affairs dining ;b44 and of our prOB]iectB for 11)45. I 
will conclude in the words of one of the greatest war leaders and statesmen of all 
time, Abraham Lincoln: ‘‘The occasion is piled high with diflicully. and we must 
rise with the occasion.” 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

Income-Tax Triuunal 

After H. E. the Viceroy’s address, Mr. //. Rowan Hodge, M.L.A., (Bengal 
Chamber) moving a resolution on the Income-tax Ap]>ellaie tribunal said, that the 
reply given by the Government of India to the resolution which they passed last 
year was entirely inadequate, and he requested the Government of India to give 
tbeir earnest reconsideration to the fioinls raised at an early date. 

The resolution, as amended, and passed unanimously by the House reads: 

“This Association reiterates the request uuBnimously made by a resolution a 
year ago that the (arly attention of the Government ol India he given to the 
tollowing mailers connected with the I'lactice and piocednie l>efoie the Income- 
Tax Appellate Tribunal : (1) that the dtmand for the establishment of Local 
Eegiatiare for filing of applications and for facilitating commuDicationB with the 
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local Benches be recongidered: (2) that the deciaions of all Benches of the Tribunal 
be made available to the public. 

Sir Robert Mi^.nzies (Upper India Cham))er), while seconding the resolution, 
characteriaed the Government attitude as incomprchenHii)lft and felt that the Cen¬ 
tral (jroverninent took the opportunity of sheltering behind an obsolete provision of 
the Income-l ax Act even though it obviously involved a double levy. 

War Risks Insuuanck 

Mr. J, C. F, DariiJsnn (Northern India) moved the resolution on war risks 
insuratice which as ])asBed read; ‘Having regard to the continued improvement in 
the war situation and in view of the substantial amounts standing to the credit of 
the funds under the scheme, this Assoidation recommends that, for the present, no 
further premia be collected in respect of the War Risks (Goods) Jnsurance scheme 
and that the payment of iircmia tov^ards the War Risks (I'l.ctorics) Instiraiu’e 
Hclumt^ cease alter dlst IMarch. 1045, but that Government coutintie to provide 
covtr HgaiiiHt war risks under the schciocs and that the i>OBition of the two funds 
bt. reviewed before the end of the year 1015”. 

COMrKNHATION FOR DaMAGIC UY MILITARY VeHICI.KS 

Mr. C. F. Hramhle (Bombay) iiiovid a resolution on iniury or damage caused 
by army drivers when on duty. iJc said that a similar resolution was inovtd on 
behalf of his t'humbtir in 1041, which stressed the necessity of introdtieing adequate 
measurts to enable the public to recover compensatiim when ilamage hud been 
caused liy military diivcrs iii the course of their duties. 'J'he object of the resolii- 
tiou was to show that the mcasiires which had in fact been introduced sliiec and 
])eiha]'H as a result ot that resolution, were inadequate. 

t^ceonding the resolutiou, Mr. IJ. F, Stochard (Ihngal Chamher) poiiited out 
the diHVicnce between tlie procctluic in this country arid that in Great Britain. He 
‘ijiid tliat if the latltr could piovide funds to meet claims ol compensation, tlnre 
was no r< asou why the same procedure shouhl not be loDowid in India, instead of 
treating injured peisdim as ‘htggars’ (iititled only to ex-gratia coiniicnsalion. 

Sir Roth/'f 7l/c70j/e.s (l]])per India) suggested an umeuunu'nt to the second part 
of the rcutliiiiou, whieli the House accepted miniiiniously. 'Jhe resolution as 
amended and passed now reads: 

“111 view of the tact that accidents are still ))cing caiiseil by negligent and 
imiu'Oper driving by service drivers in the course of their duty and the lailtire of 
the military aiillioritieH to uiMire that adequate euinpcnsation is granted, this 
assiic.iatioii again urges upon ll.e Gorernment ol India the noi-essily for the inime- 
dieJe intiodtietioii of meaHures wideh will enable the i)ublic to obtain adequate 
corni)eu‘'atioii for injuiieHor ilumage stifl’ered. 

' TbiH AsHoeiaiidii is of the opinion tlial the Government should forthwith 
dfclnre tliat they will I'ruvide the funds itquireil to sniisfy any judgment of a civil 
e.iurt tibl.ained against the drivi r of a Govei!imei,t vehicle, if on duty at the lime 
of the accident. '1 his as^dciatit.u is further of opinion th.at eonrtK of eiiquiiy, set 
up to investigate accideniH in which sersice ai d civilian vdiicles and or perm ns 
are concenud, should invariably include one civilian, ]>r<fcrahly non-dflicial, eitl er 
as a member thereof or if this is not possilile under milii ary iaw tficn, as an observer, 
and furtlier that an injured person should in any case be entiilod to be repreBchled 
at such courlB of enquiry.” 

1*ost-wak Trade Policy 

Moving a resolntion on the post-war trade policy of Government, Lahi Shankar 
Lai (1‘unjub Gliambcr) asked fora revision of the pnsentday tax system in a manner 
that would materially help the Govirnment lo put its leconsti m tion plans into 
eflccl wMlioiit harming the industrial structure that had been built up over a period 
of several decades. 

The lesolutioii. ado}ded unanimously, reads: That whilst appreciating the 
necessity for exercihiug controls in lime of war over various commodities in order 
to ensure tl eir most tquitable distribution having regard to the amount of IhtBe at 
the nation’s disposal, this Association places on record its o])inioii that where tficre 
is frequent ovcihqqiiug and duiilicutlon by different ordinances and or any other war¬ 
time emei;;"ncy legislulion, steps should be taken by Government to ensure that these 
do not react to the detriment of the normal long-standing legitimate channels of 
trade. This Association also urges on Government the necessity for an assurance 
that, if circumstances permit, firompt action will be taken to free trade ‘.from un¬ 
necessarily irksome control, thus avoiding the danger of unduly prejudicing a return 
to, and the future of, normal trade in this country. 



The Chamber of Princes 

New Delhi—4th December 1944 

Resignation of Standing Committee 

A crisifl of first-rate importance was created on the 4th December 1944 by the 
resipnatlon of the HtandiFijj: Committee of the Princes, includint; the Chancellor, the 
Nawah of lihopaL For the first time in its history, the session of the Chamber of 
Princes which was scheduled to meet on the 3rd December was obliged to be post¬ 
poned indefinitely. 

According to the of Madras, the causes that led to this sudden step 

on the part of the Princes are not yet known but from the secret and prolonged dis¬ 
cussions which the Standing Committee of the Princes was having during the last two 
days, it was fairly clear to informed observers that the Princes were contemplating a 
joint and unanimous juotest against the attitude adopted in reaj)ect of certain matters 
by the Political Department of the Government of India and that the discussions 
were cahMilaied to helf) those who wore undecided to make up their minds. 

Tt seems that the Political Department sent out two circular letters to all the 
States, in one of which the question of the revision of treaty rights was raised. 'I'he 
Department seems to have urged that while the Crown stood by all the undertakings 
given in the past to the Princes in regard to the protection of their rights, the inter¬ 
pretation to he put on those treaties must ho according to usage and in accordance 
with the changed circurastanceH of the present day. 

The Princes seem to have construed this observation of the Political Department 
as an attempt on the part of the Crown to revise treaties in a unilateral fashion. 
'I’heir contention seems to he that while they are aggreeable to any revision of the 
treaties, it must not be done unilaterally by the Crown but only after consultation 
with the Princes. The Princes assert that they have always stood for the progress 
and wellbeing of their people and that they would not oppose the revision of a 
treaty just for the sake of opposition, but that they desired to be consulted when a 
revision was proposed. 

Another point on which there seernH to have been some dififerences of opinion 
between the Political Department and the Princes is in regard to the attaehment of 
smaller States, which was carried out somelimc ago. The con ten lion of the Princes 
HceniH to be that the Crown Kepresciitaiivc must at least have cousnlted the Rulers 
concerned before deciding on any action. It appears ibat the Princes desired to 
move a resolution on the above subject in the seHsion which was to have met to¬ 
morrow but the Political Departmeut objected on the giouud that it would create a 
very embarrassing situation. 

One other point which the lYinces seem to have urged is that in regard to post¬ 
war devtdopment, the States should be allowed to import plant and machinery customs 
free and that licences for such import should uutoinaticully be granted to the States. 
The proposal does not seem to have found favour with the Govemmeiit. On all these 
points the Princes desired to move formal resolutions iu the open session of the 
Chamber. 

Differences with Political Dept. 

The main causes that have led to the present crisis in the relations between 
the Crown Representative and the Princely Order do not appear to be of any 
recent origin but may be traced to the steps taken by the Political Department 
some time ago to group together States fur purposes of securing efficient adminis¬ 
tration and attachment of smaller States to neighbouring btates, which were con¬ 
sidered in some way to have affected their treaty rights. 

A deputation of the Princes waited on the Crown Representative in the middle 
of September last, and at the interview important questions were raised, such as 
joint services for the States, protection of the Princely Order against attacks itom 
British Indian leaders and I'ress, the scheme of attachment of smaller Btates, 
industrial policy and post-war reconstruction, courts of arbitration and treaty 
rights. A reply to the above seven points raised by the depution seema to have 
been covered by a letter addressed by the Political Departmeut to the Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes dated December 2, 
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Joint Services 

In regard to joint Bervices, the Princes agreed that smaller States, which 
could not by themBelves maintain an efficient atandard of administration, should 
cO'Operate with some other States to achieve this eiid. The Princes urged that if 
smaller States are grouped for administrative reasons, there should be no suggestion 
that the States are being misgoverned, as States falling under this category are 
always dealt wiih separatL'ly. Hie deputation pointed out that a Committee with 
H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner as Chairman has been appointed to define minimum 
standards of efficient administration which the smaller States must maintain. It 
was urged that on boards of control appointed for working joint seryicea there 
should be only representatives of full powered States, and minority administrations 
and States governed by the Political Department should have no representation ou 
those boards. 

The depution also desired that joint advisers appointed in this behalf should 
not deal with the Political Department direct over the heads of the Rulers or the 
representatives of the Rulers concerned. 

The Princes also suggested that the working of the joint scheme must be 
reviewed periodically by a committee consisting of the Chancellor and a tew other 
Rulers and that the Standing Committee of the Chamber should be pennitted to 
prepare a scheme for the ellicient administration of smaller States. 

It is learnt that the Poli'ical Department took the view that States under 
minority rule would not always remain in that condition and that it would be 
unfair to deny Wtates which contributed towards the cost of joint services a voice in 
the Board of Control. It was also explained that olhcers were fully aware of the 
uecesuiiy of keeping tluir interference with co-oi>erative gioupiug arrangements 
restricted to the absolute minimum, though until the experiment had established 
itself finally occ sional interference on the part of the oflicers for the purpose of 
coordinating and slimulating co-operative grouping schemes would he unavoidable. 
Periodical review of the working of joint schemes was welcomed by the Crown 
Representative as it would help to rectify any defects that might be noticed. 

'J'he point of view was put forward that the establishment of joint High Courts 
was an invasion of the sovereignty of the States. 'J’his view-point did not seem to 
have been ac(;epted by the Political Department which felt that the moment the 
jurisdiction of a court entered a State it became the High Court of that State. 

Minimum Standards of Administration 

Regarding the suggestion that the Standing Committee of the Chamber should 
be permitted to draw np a scheme defining minimum standards of efficient adminis¬ 
tration, the Political Department’s reply stated the’ wlJle the Crown was always 
willing to receive alternative schemes, there was no rca'^on why the existing experi¬ 
ment, initiated after much thought and labour, should >>e suspended while the 
States worked out another scheme. 

It may be mentioned that this subject has been under discussion for some 
years and the present scheme was evolved after consid^ rable negotiation and the 
Political Department feels that the Princes cannot produce any better scheme. 

The Princes seem to be particularly annoyed at criticisms by the Press and 
leaders in British India of the administration of the Sfates. ’J’he Princely Order 
would very much wish that the present British Im'ian Law and regulations 
protecting Indian states against attacks from British Didia were further tightened 
and for this pur})Ose the Princes suggested that representatives of the Government 
of India should meet representatives of the Princes and discuss the question. 

Lord Wavell is understood to have explained the difficulties in the way of 
stiffening the present legislation and expressed his confidence that with rising 
standard of administration in the States occasions for such attacks in British India 
against the Princes and their Governments would diminish. His Excellency 
appears to have urged that the Princes too must contribute to a solution of this 
difficult problem through wise gnvernment. 

Attachment of Smaller States 

On \.\va queeWon ol aVlachincnl oi wmaWex ViVwtew, PTxncew \.o 

ieVl that iho oi AUachment. wVvouId V>e \i\ conanUaWon w'rlYi 

TepTesenlativea ot tVie attaching and attached fetaiea and that no further extension 
of the Bciieme of attachment be permitted. The Princes urged that no attachment 
should take place without the consent of the State concerned as was done in the 
past and they actually drafted a resolution on the subject to be moved at the session 
of the Princes Chamber, 

S4 
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The Political Department, without whose consent and approval no resolution 
could be moved in the Chamber, objected to the resolution and the resignation of 
the Standing Committee was the result. 

It was urged on behalf of the Princes that the powers of the Crown and the 
exercise of the same in respect of the States could not and should not be transferred 
to any third party, or other authority without the free consent of the parties 
concerned. 

Urging revision of the Instrument of Attachment, the Princes said that the 
possibility of a settlement founded on consent should be explored. It was even 
urged that various measures of war control and war-time ordinances should not be 
used to put political piessiire on attached States. 

The view of the Political Department on this point seems to be that certain 
proposals affecting the text of the Instrument of Attachment are under considera¬ 
tion and as soon as a definite conclusion is reached, their purport will be communi¬ 
cated to the States concerned. It a))pears that no extension of the attachment 
scheme is under contemplation now. 

'J'he Princes seem to have protested vigorously against an order passed by the 
Government of India stating that jmyments will be made in British India for goods 
supplied to the Siipiily Department by factorhs and industries situated in the 
Btates and urged its immediate withdrawal. It is pointed out that the order 
adversely affects the revenius of the. States and that it represents an indirect attempt 
by the Government of India to subject the profits of industrial undertakings in the 
States to P>ritish Itidiau taxation. 

"J’he argument on the other side Is that uniformity in regard to taxes on 
income has not been established as between the States and British India cveu after 
considtTablti negotla' ion. 

Post-War Plahninq is Status 

AnoUier point brongiit out by the deputation was tlmt in case of rejection ol 
applications for capital issues by the Government of India, an opportunity should 
be given to represental ves of States to examine the reasons for such rtjeciion and 
some suitable machinery should be evolved for this v>orpose. 

With reference to T) 08 t-war planning, the Princes urged that the Crown 
Representative should take the States into his confidence in regard to any scheme 
for the industrial and economic devtlopment of India as a whole. These two points, 
it appears, would be carefully examined by the Government of India. 

Treaty Rights 

Two points on which the deputation seems to have laid particular emphasis are 
the appointment of a Court of Arbitration for the settlement of differences and 
treaty rights. In regard to the former, the Princes seem to hold the view that there 
should be a systematic, recourse to the procedure embodied in the resolution of 
39JO when dealing with dynastic rights and with qiiestioiiB of gross misrule. The 
Princes also emphasised that where issues are justiceablo or relate to fiscal, econo¬ 
mic or financial matters, including iiiterj)retations of treaties and agreements, recourse 
should he had as of right to the Court of Arbitration. It is believed that the 
Political Department declined to accept these two contentions on the ground that 
it was not desirable to limit the discretion vested in the Crown Re¬ 
presentative. 

it is the question of treaty rights that has directly led the legislation of the 
Standing Committee. 

The Princes desired that there should be some effective machinery to ensure 
that treaty rights were not over-ridden. 

The Princes requested the Crown Representative to set up some machinery 
whereby their views, through a few representatives selected by His Excellency, 
including the Chancellor, are placed before him before His Excellency decided to 
take formal action in exercise of the powers of the Crown vis-a-vis the States parti¬ 
cularly in such matters as directly affected the Princes or where policies affecting the 
States in general were f)roposed. Em|)haHi8 was laid on the fact that the Grown 
Representative must hear the States before taking any decision unilaterally. On 
this point, the Crown Representative, it is learnt, is reported to have reiterated that 
fulfilment of all obligations arising out of treaties still remained the fundamental 
policy of His Majesty’s Government, though he also urged at the same time that the 
interpretation of the text of the relcveiit treaties has long been affected by usage and 
sufferance and has in the nature of things to be related to the necessities of 
changing times. 
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Exception seems to have been taken by the Princely Order to this proviso and 
there is apprehension that this is a direct attempt by the Crown to subdue the 
Princes. 


Princes set up Council of Action 

Well informed observers do not disguise the fact that it is needed a desperate 
step that has been taken by the Princes now in withdrawing en bloc from the 
Standing Committee and forwarding their resignations to the Crown Representative. 
The Princes have, however, made it clear tliat the step they have taken would not 
in any way affect the war effort, nor was it directed in any way against the person 
of the Crown Representative. 

The Princes have appointed a Council of Action of five to take any step that 
may be necessary. There is no doubt that the political Department too was not 
prepared for its development and some time must elapse before any settlement is 
reached. 

No Resolution of Crisis 

No material change occurred to-day in the situation arising from the resigna¬ 
tion of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of I’linces and the postponement 
of the Chamber’s annual session. The crisis seemed to be moving towards stabili¬ 
sation rather than solution. Nevertheless, contact between the principal Rulers and 
and the Viceroy continued to be maintained. Conversation were understood to be 
in progeress between the Viceroy and the Chancellor, H. H. the Nawab of F^hofial, who 
and a number of other Princes are staying at the Viceroy’s House. Cordiality on 
the social plane was exemplified in the ‘at home* given this evening by Their 
Excellencies to meet the i'rinces and Chiefs. 

It was learned in the morning that the Conference of StKlt?B and Rulers and 
representatives on education, health snd post-war reconslruction will be held as 
originally planned on Decemher 7 and B. The ChanciWov will o\>cn the Conference 
and it is possible that his address will make eomc reference Vo V»\o crisis. 

Some prominent Uulers, however, have lelt Delhi already. Their Highnesses 
of Patiala and Jaipur are among them. Their departure cm\)liaHises the air of 
finality which pervades the Princes’ camp. Tlie unanimity with which the Princes 
acted under the Nawab of Bhopal’s lead remains undented. But, not all Rulers, 
and in any case, not all their principal advisers, are convinced that the issues 
justified the extreme step taken. 

Further details of the main points in dispute are cited in support of the con¬ 
tention that the crisis was not unavoidable. Some eight points, it is learned, were 
raised by the Princes’ depulalion which waited ou the Crown hepresentative on 
September 15 and 16. 

Firstly, the boards set up to control the working of the joint services of States 
should consist of full-powered States and should not include minority representative 
of States. 

Secondly, joint advisers appointed for groups of States which find it financially 
and otherwise desirable to have them should not deal with political officers over the 
bead of the State administrations. 

Thirdly, the working of various schemes relating to States should be reviewd 
periodically. 

Fourthly, the Standing Committee should be given the opportunity to prepare 
schemes to secure minimum standards of administration in the States. 

Fifthly, Princes should be allowed to draw up an alternative plan for co-opera¬ 
tive grouping. 

Sixthly, joint High Court should not be set up. The Raja of Bilaspur, in 
particular, is reported to have opposed these courts as an invasion of the rights 
of States. 

Seventhly, the Instrument of Attachment should be revised in consultation 
with representatives of the attaching and attached States and no further attachments 
should be made. 

Eighthly, arbitration machinery should be set up to ensure that treaty righti 
are not overridden. 

It is reported that the Viceroy’s reply expressed disagreement with points one, 
two, five, six and eight and the first part of seven and promised consideration of 
three and four. As regards the second part of seven the reply, it is believed, pointed 
out that scheme of attachment was limited to Western India and Qujerat States and 
tht Qovarnment bad no intention of extending it to other States, 
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The reply, however, appears to have promised protection against undue news¬ 
paper attacks from British India against States and to have drawn attention to the 
fact that as States’ administrations improved occasions for harsh and unjust criticisms 
would become less and less. 

On the question of post-war reconstruction and industrial planning, the Crown 
Representative's stand is stated to be against allowing any unit or units to follow 
any policy of development that was likely to upset the All-India scheme. 

With greater perseverance, it is urged friendly adjustment of these issues was 
not impossible. 

Crisis in 1936 Recalled 

Although the resignation of the Standing Commitlee as a whole is unique, 
students of the Chamber’s history since its creation by the Duke of Connaught 23 
years ago point out that an earlier crisis disturbed this body. That was in 1936 
when differences between the greater and lesser .States on the question of Federation 
resulted in the resignation of the Chancellor, the late Maharuja of Patiala. There¬ 
after H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner resigned from the Standing Committee. No 
meeting of the Chamber was held that year and the Viceroy in consultation with 
the Princes convened a meeting in February 1937. Besides the larger number of 
Rulers involved in ihe present resignation, a vital difference, it is pointed out, is 
that the resignation of 1930 was a result of disunity, while the present resignation 
is an expression of unity among the Princes. 

The resignation has been handed in to the Crown Representative as President 
of the Chamber of Princes. It is not known whether he has accei)ted it. 

Princes’ Draft Resolution 

The text of the draft resolution which was framed for discussion, by the Cham¬ 
ber of Princes on the Crown’s relationship with the States is published in The 
Hindustan Times on the 9th December. The reHOlution runs : 

“Ihe Chamber of Princes considerfl it necessary to reiterate in the most un¬ 
equivocal and emphatic terms that the Crown’s relationship with the States and the 
Crown’s powers in respect of the States cannot, and should not, bo transferred to 
any third party or other authority without the. consent of the States concerned. 

“The Chamber requests His Excellency the Crown Representative to be pleased 
to convey to His Majesty’s Covernment the grave misgivings and apprehensions 
aroused in the States, by the recent tendency to alter the States’ relationship with 
the Crown and to quality the observance of the Crown’s obligations, by unilateral 
action without the consent of the States, notwithstanding the solemn Royal pro¬ 
nouncements that these treaty rights shall be mainlHined unimpaired, and the recent 
asBuratice conveyed to the Indian Primes by his iMajesty’s Government that the 
tuliilment of the iundani-ntal obligations niising out. of the treaties and sanads 
remains an integral part of His Majesty's Government's policy. 

“The Chamber further nquesis His Excellency the Crown Representative to 
convey this expiession of their devotion to His lmi)erial Majesty the King-Emperor, 
with the respectful submission that i: t'lif? matter of fundamental importance to the 
continuance of their relationship with the Crown, the Indian l^rinccs solicit His 
Majesty’s personal good odices to ensure an early and satisfactory announcement”. 

As the session of the Chamber of Princes was cancelled, the resolution was not 
moved. 

Chancellor on Amery’s Reference 

The Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, the Nawab of Bhopal^ in a state¬ 
ment on Mr. Amery’s reference in Parliaineiit to the resignations from the Standing 
Commilee said on the 17th December 1944 :— 

“1 hove seen press reports of the statenifiit made by the Secretary of State for 
India in Parliament on December 13. ’Ihis makes it necesRary to explain that the 
Princes refrained, as agreed, from making a public statement indicating reasons for 
their resignations because they felt that it may cause unnrcpssary embarrassment. 

“'J’he Princes will be happy to note that the cnmmunicution of the 2nd Decem¬ 
ber, 1944, to which a reference was made by the Secretary of State, was not intended 
to contain anything new in principle or policy. 'They feel that a public statement at 
this stage is not suitable for stating the issues involved. They will, at the appro¬ 
priate occasion when discussioiis are held, be able to indicate where, in their opinion, 
changes have occurred, and what led to the resignations. 

“At this stage it would be suflicient to recall what the Princes have said before, 
^at the events of the past three or four years have caused grave anxiety and appro* 
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hoDBionB to the PrinceB, big and email. They have, without a eingle exception. 
Bolidly Btood by the Empire, and their people have unconditionally and to the 
utmost of their capacity given of their very beet in men, money, material and 
personal services towards the successful prosecution of the war. They have, therefore, 
not been able to understand why at this stage of their long and honourable relation¬ 
ship with the Crown they should receive this treatment. 1 repeat again the assurance 
already given that the States will not relax their efforts until final victory has been 
won over all the enemies of the King-Emperor. . , , , 

‘T should also, in the course of this statement, like to make it clear that the 
Princes have no intention or desire, as is alleged in a section of the Press, to stand 
in the way of the growth of India to its full stature, or to hinder the political, 
economic or social progress and advancement of their peoples. I am confident that 
when the time comes and it is necessary that the Princes should make sacrifices in 
the true interests of their country, they shall not be found warning. 

“The Princes only ask for justice and fairplay. They have faith in Lord 
Wavell and rely on the goodwill of His Majesty’s Government.” 


The All India States’ Conference 

New Delhi—7th December 1944 

Chancellor’s Address 

The All-Tndia States’ Conference on Education, Medical Kelief and Post-War 
Beconstruction opened to-day with an address by the Cbancrllor, the Nawab oj 
Bhopal, who avoided all direct reference to the crisis in the relations between the 
Chamber and the Crown Rrepresentativc, but made two general declarations on the 
States* attitude to British Indian plans for post-war development and on the internal 
administration of the States, . , ^ , 

His Highness alluded to the contributions of Indian States to charitable, 
cultural and other institutions outside their territories and stated that figures 
collected, which were not complete, showed that about Ks. 11J crores had been con¬ 
tributed in this way by Indian States. The Conference, said His Highness at the 
outset, was the first of the scries which the Standing Committee in July 1944 agreed 
might be held every year on beneficent departments of activity. About 80 States 
were represented at the Conference. 

His Highness proceeded : “Events in India and abroad are moving incredibly 
fast and even the most progressive governments have constantly to adapt their insti¬ 
tutions to meet the requirements ol the changing times. 1 am not aware of any 
amongst the Indian States that have refused to be influenced by the progressive 
march of time. Almost every State in India is Rteadfastly working for the develop¬ 
ment of its resources, the improvement of its administration and the betterment of 
the standard of living of its people. In certain fields at least, the Indian States are 
proud to have led the way for the rest of India. The States recognise, however, that 
there is and always will be room for progress and for advancement. They are deter¬ 
mined to pursue it to the fullest extent possible. 

“The Conference, which I have the honour to inaugurate to day, is intended to 
assis*^ the States in their desire to make further progress in social services. It is 
intended to pool the experience of British India and the Indian States, as also of 
the leading countries outside India, in the important sphere of the beneficent 
activities and to make it available to the States. It should also help to co-ordinate 
and where needed, to stimulate action in this direction." 

His Highness commended to the Conference’s consideration the memoranda 
placed before them giving a resume of the available information, on education^ 
medical relief and post-war reconstruction, explaining the progress made in the 
States, the nlans in view of the Government of India, and proposals of post-war 
planning in great Britain and U. 6. A. He added ; 

‘There are two questions of policy, however, in regard to which you are 
entitled to an indication from me, of the attitude of the Princes in general. Tboae 
questions relate to the internal reforms in the States and the Central plana fo]r 
poit-war planing and industrial development. 
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“On the first question of internal reforms, I need only refer you to the resolu¬ 
tion (of which copies are laid on the table) which has been approved unanimously 
at the meeting of Princes held this week in Delhi. This resolution is a declaration 
of our policy on this important question. The administration reports of the btates, 
which are published now by every btate, and the information digested in the 
memoranda ])laced before you, shows that the Indian Princes almost without 
excei)tion, are applying themselves earnestly to the progress of internal reforms 
within their territories. 'J'hcy lend further support to the statement of His 
Excellency the Crown Representative, made at a recent session of the Chamber of 
princes, tliat earnest endeavours were being made in the States to improve the 
administrative standards and that various admirable reforms had been introduced. 
In accordance with tlm highest traditions of the Indian States, their contributions 
towards the chaiilable, culiural and other inaiitutions, have recognised no limita¬ 
tions of frontiers or creeds. 'J he figures already collected, which are not yet 
complete, show that since Jb77, about JIJ crores non-recurring, and Ks. 40 lakhs 
(annual) and Jvs. D lakhs (monthly) recurring have been contributed by the Indian 
States towards such hencficcut activities outside their own territories.” 

Tost- War! )EVELorM ent 

His Highness proceeding said: “1 shall now refer hriofiy to the attitude of the 
Indian States tow arils ihc Central plans for I'Ost-war development. We are grateful 
to the hon. Sir Aideshir Dalai, for taking ns in coiifidence, as far as i)08BihIe, at 
this stage, in regard to those plans. We have considered them, within the time 
so far available with the earnestness which they demanded. Cur general conclusion is 
that it is in the inten sts of the States, as also of the country as a whole, that the 
States should co-njinute to the fullest extent possible with these plans. 

“Our auitude towards the industrial development of British India and the 
States is equally reasonable. The economic interests of India and the need lor 
raising the s’.andard of living of its peoi)Ie demand all round development 
of its natural rcscmrccs. 'Ihe States, like Pritish India, must look primarily to indus¬ 
trial d(!velopnient to ])rovidc necessary revenues to meet the growing requirements of 
progressive ailtninistration and social services in the post-war period. We believe that 
there is ample scope in India for the industrial development of British India as well 
as of the Htates. Tlic consumers’goods required for the Indian population could not 
be supplied, for many years to come, even by the joint out-put of British India 
and the States. Any rise in the standard of living of the people of the States, 
through the development of States’ resources, would iucreaBe their purchasing power 
which would react favourably on the All-India position. It is therefore in the 
interests of British India, as well as the States, and in the best interests of the 
country as a whole, that there should be the fullest possible industrial development 
of British India and the States. 

“J’he States must make up the great lec-way in respect of their industrial 
development if they arc not to retard the y^rogress of the country as a whole. I 
hope that we shall receive the fullest cooperation of British India in this matter; 
and it should be ])OSHibIe, with goodwill on both sides, to overcome any dilliculties 
in the way. I am confident that such a development would be for the benefit of 
both. We must not, however, forget that all this can be achieved only if we first 
win the war. And in this connection I need hardly repeat what is already known 
to all of you that the Princes are determined to render every possible assistance 
towards the successful prosecution of the war.” 

Princes’ Declaration on Internal ! efortns 

It is understood that the resolution on administrative reforms mentioned by the 
Chancellor was intended to be placed before the Chamber of .Princes. The resolution 
says that the Chamber, while emydiaKising the importance of internal reforms in the 
Htates emanating where necessary from the Rulers themselves and their Govern¬ 
ments, strongly recommends that, unless already done, the Governments of the 
States may carefully review their systems of administrations with a view to imple¬ 
menting, to the lullest extent possible and with due regard to the local circumstances 
the im])ortant recommendations made by the Special Drafting Committee of 
Ministers of 1912, which have been fully endorsed by the Standing Committee and 
the Committee of Ministers. 

These recommendations, which are already in force in many States and are 
receiving active consideration of many others include: 

(a) Statutory provision guarantoeing the Buie of Law and security and proteo* 
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tion of person and property, with powers to the States* court to flee that these 
fundAmental rights are scrupulounly enforced; 

(b) The administration of justice through an impartial and competant 
Judiciary, independent of the executive, with suitable provision for the adjudication 
of disputes between the States and their subjects; 

(c) The establishment of a Council form of Government providing for the 
advice and assistance of Ministers to the Kulers in ordinary B])herc of administra¬ 
tion, and the association of the peoples with the governance of the {States through 
suitable reprcsciitative institutions, their pace and form being inevitably conditioned 
by local circumstances and with duo regard to the traditions and the structural 
balance of society in the individual {States: 

(d) Suitable arrangements to ensure continuity of policy and the security and 
integrity of public service. 

(e) A clear demarcation between State expenditure and the civil lists of 
Eulers which may be fixed at reasonable percentages of the ordinary revenues of 
the States; 

(f) A fair and equitable incidence of taxation allocating a definite and sub¬ 
stantial ixirtion of the revenues for the benefit of the peoples particularly in the 
beneficent de])artments. 

This Chamber, the resolution proceeds, while recording the fact that the States, 
individually as well as collectively, are giving active consideration to, and are working 
Out plans for poet-war development, desires to emphasise in particular, their suitable 
extension unless already done, in the following directions with due regard to local 
conditions : 

(a) The fullest possible collaboration with the Central Government in regard 
to such plans and policies for post-war development which aficct the States and 
in the formulation and implementing of which, they have been adequately 
associated. It is understood that in view of the diversity of conditions between 
British India and the Btates collaboration with these i)ianB does not imply complete 
uniformity of all details of the administration of these plans in the States territories 
without their agreement by any outside agencies ; 

(b) The adoption of effective measures for raising the Bif.iulaids of living of 
their people with jiaiticular attention to the in)]>rov(ment of the conditions of ex- 
soldiers and their families; the labouring populalton; the upriculUirel elassts and the 
backward classes. 

The Chamber recommends to llis Excellency the Crown Itcprcsentalive that in 
order to enable the States to raise necessary funds for the afuiesaid objects, they 
may be given all possible facilities for the develot>ment of their own industries and 
resources as requested by His Higbuess the Chancellor and the representative of 
the States. 


Mr. Phillips' Mission in India 

American Columnist's Allegations 

The well-known American Columnist, Drev' Pearson writing in the J^ew York 
Daily Mirror on the nth. July 1944 from Washington made some Bcnsational 
allegaiiouB. He said that about 18 months ago President BoostrcU sent a friendly 
letter to Mahatma Gandhi “urging nationalist co-operation with the Allies”. But 
the British authority refused to deliver that communication to the Mahatma. Later, 
when Mr. Phillips. President Eoosevelt’s Special Envoy in India, sought an inter¬ 
view with Mahatma Gandhi he got a curt refusal from the Go\ernD)fnt. President 
Eoosevelt himself, according to Drew Pearson, tried to urge on Mr. Churchill at the 
Washington Conference to follow a more liberal policy in India, but “Mr. CburcLill 
was almost insulting” and virtually told the President “to mind his own blisiness”. 
Though the White House Secretary, Mr. Stephen Early, denied knowledge of “any¬ 
thing of this sort”, the atory of Drew Pearson does not appear to be wholly 
improbable. It is now common knowledge that Mr. Phillips, who occupied the 
unique position of being President BoosevelPs Special Envoy, did ask for an inter¬ 
view with Mahatma Gandhi before leaving India, but bis request was flatly 
Eefused, 
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Colonel Johnson—the first occupant 

The poet of Preeident Roosevelt’e Pereonal Envoy at New Delhi Beema to be a 
remarkably ill-fated one, according to the correspondent of the Hindu of Madras. 

Colonel Johnson, its first occupant, had not been in office for more than six 
weeks. He came right into the middle of the Cripps negotiations and, being a 
politician, was willing to take risks and intervened openly just when Bir Stafford 
Cripps seemed stuck over a suitable defence formula. Colonel Johnson developed 
a tremendous regard and affection for Pandit Nehru whom he considered one of the 
world’s greatest personalities. He made no secret of America’s attitude towards 
India; America, be declared, being the main fighter in the Far Eastern theatre of 
operations, was determined to see through a settlement of the Indian problem. She 
was concerned with only two things: would India after a satisfactory settlement 
throw herself wholeheartedly into the war effort; secondly, would the Congress 
Party be content with the transfer of the substance of power during the war and 
concede all reasonable safeguards to the Minorities ? 

Col. Johnson tried to persuade Pandit Nehru to accompany him to Washington 
but failed. Before leaving New Delhi, he made a significant remark that some day 
there will be a Johnson version of the Cripps Mission—but he disappeared quietly 
from the political scene on his return to the United Btates. 

Advent of Mr. Phillips In New Delhi 

After an interval of six months came his successor, Mr. Philips,—the very 
antithesis of Col. Johnson in many respects. He spoke English without a trace of 
Americanism, was correct in everything he said and did and sbunned the limelight. 
But ho kept himself busy throughout the five months he spent in India. lie had seen 
Mr. Churchill before leaving London for India and had obtained an assiiiance that 
he would have full facilities to study the Indian situation, see any body he liked and 
make any suggestions he thought practicalde. Armed with such an authority, he 
went round the country, interviewed )>olitician8, ofticinls, soldiers, businessmen and 
princes. Among the politicians two impressed him most—Mr. C. Rajagopalachari 
and Bir T. B. Bapru. 

In the first week of February, (1043) Mr. Phillips approached Lord Linlithgow 
with a request to let him see Uandhiji. The Viceroy pointed out that Gandhiji was 
about to coninicuce his fust. Therefore, the suggestion could not bo entertained at 
that stage. 

Mr. Phillips, meanwhile, clarified his own ideas and gradually evolved some 
general propositions which, he felt sure, could be made the basis for an all-round 
settlement. Belf-determination for Muslim areas, he thought, was a legitimate 
concession though he found little real enthusiasm for Pakistan in the Punjab; within 
the existing constitution, he was satisfied a great of advance could be achieved along 
the lines Sir Btafford Crifips had indicated; in the sjJiere of Defence, he seemed to 
think that the creation of an Allied War Council with an Indian representative in it 
with headquarters at New Delhi wou'd overcome the objection of Oong/ess leaders to 
the proposals contained in the Cripps formula. Generally speaking, Mr. Phillips 
aimed at specific improvements to that offer to meet the criticisms of the Congress 
and the Muslim League. 

Before leaving India at the end of April 1943, he assured his friends 
(as did Colonel Johnson) that his absence from Delhi would be of extremely short 
duration and repeated his request to the Viceroy to let him see Gandhiji. The 
Viceroy invited him to Dchra Dun and discussed the situation with him and 
politely turned down his request a .second time, when he realised that Mr. Phillips’ 
proposals for a settlement had general approval in the country. 

Meeting With Mr. Churchill 

By coincidence or deliberately perhaps, Mr. Phillips arrived in Washington on 
the eve of the Churchill-Roosevelt meeting in May 3943. Remembering the 
Prime Minister’s remark to him in London in the previous December, Mr. 
Phillips forced himself upon Mr. Churchill and placed his outlines of a solution 
for the Indian problem before him. Mr. Churchill was indignant. “You don’t 
know India,” he burst out, in effect “and your solution will mean widespread 
disorder and handing over India to the Japanese.” Mr. Phillips, persistent and 
undeterred by Mr. Churchill’s rebuke, fought for the President’s intervention. More 
politely perhaps but with equal firmness, Mr. Churchill made it clear to Mr. 
Roosevelt that India could not be made a subject of discussion. 

Was Mr. Phillips' return to India thwaited and beaten at every stage? He 
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retainid his post as President’s Personal Envoy at New Delhi but preferred an 
assif^nment in a temporary and special job in London while, it was freely asserted 
in New Delhi, warm weather lasted. Curiously winter came but warm weather 
seemed to continue at Delhi for Mr. Phillips kept himself busy at London—with 
consequences which have just come to light. Who will succeed Mr. Phillips or 
will anybody succeed him at all in New Delhi ?” 

Mr. Eden’s Reported Cable to Washington 

The followifig Reuter message from New York api)eared in the Colombo 
papers: 

Commentator Drew Pearson’s syndicate column “Washington Merry Go Round” 
in Monday's New York Daily Mirror declares: “Diplomats are indignant over .be 
ousting of Ambassador William Phillips from London as political adviser to 
General Eisenhower. Mr. Phillips came home for ‘personal reasons’. But tlie fact 
is that ho was asked to leave London because he wrote a letter to President Roose¬ 
velt criticising British policy in India and recommending Indian independer*. e. 

“The letter puhliohed in this column on July caused a furore. 'Ihc British 

demanded official explaiifitions. Later the Foreign IMinister, Mr. Author y Eden 
also demanded the recall from New Delhi of General Mcrrell, acting as ■ Idef of 
the United States niissiorr in India during Mr. Phillips’ absence. He resigi^ed and 
returns shortly. The British objected beranse Mr. Phillii>s reirortcd to his chief on 
India. London is sore over his point that India is of great concern to us on 
account of the Japanese war.” 

After quoting Mr. Phillips as stating, “T.he Indian army is mercenary. It is 
time for the British to act. Thry can declare that India will achieve her indepen¬ 
dence at a specified date after the war”, Mr. Pearson (hclared; “Mr. Kden cabUMi 
Sir Ronald Caniph'dl, British Charge d'Affiiircs in Washingtivn, slating that he and 
the Prime Minisur, Mr. Churchill, were perturbed arid ordered the Embassy to 
ajiproach the State Dettartnient with a formal demand for irivestigation. Mr. Cordell 
Hull informed the Embassy that Mr. Phillips’ letter had leaked out through the 
Under-Secretary, Mr. Sumner VVclles. Mr. Eden again cabled expressing surprise 
that a paper of the calibre of the Washington Post published Mr. Phillips’ letter 
and suggesting that the Post sliould publish on editorial contradicting and critici¬ 
sing the story. When Sir Ronald cabled this to London, Mr. Eden replied asking 
the Post to correct Mr. Phillifm’ statement about a mercenary army. 

‘Tn London Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden ])iit the heat on on the United 
States Ambassador, Mr. John Winant, and had that official ask Mr. Phillips if he 
still held the same views, Mr. Phillips said be did more than ever but was sorry 
his letter was published, adding 'I hope my other reports, even stronger, will not 
leak. Mr. Eden cabled his ErabasHy to inform the State Department that Mr. 
Phillips was persona non grata in London, observing: ‘India is more importaut 
than a thousand I’hillips’s.” 

Johnson’s Resolution in House of Ref-. esentalives 

The spokesman for the House Committee on Eorcif. u Affairs said at Washing¬ 
ton on the Sist August 1944 (hat (he- resolution intiodnc(d in the House of 
Representatives by the Republican Rei)rpsentativo Mr. C Uvin D, Johnson asking 
thht Sir Ronald Campbell, the British Minister in Ws^l ington, and Oirja 

Shankar Bnjpai, Agent-General to the Government of l;.dia in the United States 
should he declared persona non grata be<*aube of their ifforts to "mould'’ American 
public opinion, would be considered by the Committee “as soon as conveniently 
possible.” The text of the resolution in the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Calvin D. Johnson, reads : 

“Whereas the President’s Special Ambassador to India. Mr. William Phillips 
submitted a report to the President of the United States stating that the Indian 
Army and the people will not participate with any force in the war unless they are 
given a promise of independence, and whereas Ambassador Phillips also reported 
that India is the most important base for American operations against Japan and 
since Britain will only play a 'token' part in the war against Japan, it is vital for 
the United Slates to have more active support of the Indian army and the Indian 
people, and whereas it is now more than a year since Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Roosevelt meeting in Quebec in the summer of 1943 promised an offensive through 
BuriDB to aid our gallant ally China and whereas Mr. PhiUiT)B pointed to the 
inertia of the Indian Army and of the criticism of it given by General Stilwell 
unquestionably contributes to our delay in that theatre of war and whereas the 
35 
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British Government taking exception to the report which Mr. Phillips submitted to 
his chief, the President of the United States, has made Mr. PhillipB’ position in 
London as Political Adviser to Gen. Eisenhower untenable and declared him persona 
non grata and whereas Mr. Phillips was not accredited to the British Government 
but is part of the armed force of the United States; that it is the sentiment of this 
body that Mr. Phillips be not recalled to the United States and his services lost 
to Gen. Eisenhower but that the transfer of his headquarters to a place on the 
European continent suitable for the continuation of his political advice to the 
American Hit>;h Command, be it further resolved that it is the sentiment of this 
body that the British Minister for India in Washington, Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai 
and Sir Ronald Campbell who have endeavound to influence the views of the 
American press refj;ardinjj; India shall be declared persona non grata to the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States, should they continue in their efforts to mould public 
opinion in Mr. Phillips’ case.” 

Senator Chandler^s Demand 

Senator Chandler of Kentucky in the Senate in Washinpiton on the 28th Au^riigt 
1944 demanded that President Roosevelt should make a full report on conditions on 
India. “1 believe in co-operatinpj with our Allies, but only by knowing; the truth 
of the situation in other countries can we hope for a pcenuirie co-oj)erative peace”. 

He said the American Political Adviser, Mr. William Piullips, had been attacked 
by the British for his report on the Indian situation and declared that British re¬ 
presentatives in the United States had even approached certain American publishers 
with a view to preventing: publication of Mr. Phillips’ view. 

Senator Chandler, who, with five other SeiiatorH, visited India some time a^o, 
said hipjli British officials in the United States had told him that w lal is happening 
in India is none of his or the Senate’s business. 

“J repudiate that statement”, he added. “Conditions there had a bearini; n the 
war with Japan. If the British are going to he able to force a recall of onr diplomats 
merely because they submit truthful reports, 1 think, we ought to know about it.” 

“Our British Allies have taken an incredibly harmful step which can only injure 
the friendly relations between ourselves and them in declaring President Roosevelt’s 
personal Ambassador, Mr. Phillips, persona non grata''. Mr. Chandler continued : 
“The British Foreign Office took this action because Mr. Phillips made a report on 
the conditions in India which the British don't like. Is the Govfirnment of the 
United States so weak and our people so incompetent, has our sovereignty been so 
impaired that even the President is no longer permitted to know the truth about 
conditions in friendly .countries ? Only by knowing the truth of the conditions in 
countries not as we wish them to be but as they exist, can the American people in 
future organise and promote a policy of fiiendship with other nations that will lead 
to lasting peace.” 

British Spokesman’s Denial 

In answer to the inquiry made in the Senate, a spokesman of the British 
Embassy said that it was not true that the British Gov-<irument had described Mr. 
Phillips M persona non grata. It was also untrue that the British Government asked 
for his recall. 

The United States State Department spokesman said that the British Govern¬ 
ment at no time asked for Mr. Phillips’ recall and that the arrangements for his 
return were made sometime ago. 'fhe British Embassy spokesman denied .Senator 
Chandler’s assertion that Mr. Phillips was recalled at the request of the British. 

Lord Halifax’s Denial 

The Britlfth Ambassador Lord Halifax, emphatically denied the 
charges that Mr William Phillips was recalled at London’s request. He said, “the 
Htate Department had denied the truth of this allegation before this Embassy denied 
it and I hope it will not be repeated.” 

Mr. Hol Bloom on Mr. Phillips’ Resignation 

The Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, Mr. Sol Bloom, siding 
with Lord Halifax and the State Department, made the statement that “neither 
the British nor the Indian Governments ever requested or even suggested Mr. Phillips’ 
recall.” 

Mr. Sol Bloom declared that there was no connection whatever between Mr. 
Phillips’ resignation and the “unauthorised publication of the views he had comma- 
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nicated to the President concerning India/* Mr. Bloom continued: ‘‘When Mr. 
Phillips was first assigned to London, the Secretary of State advised the Presa on 
September 8. 1943. that his assignment was for a temporary period. The British 
Government was at that time confidentially advised that Mr. Phillips would be 
doing special work in connection with the planning of the invasion of the continent 
and that it was contemplated that he would remain in London only during planning 
period. In A})ril 1944, Mr. Phillips indicated that his work was approaching com¬ 
pletion and before long he would wish to resign for personal reasons and return to 
the United States. On July 19, 1944, Mr. Phillips wrote specifically that he wished 
to return in September 1944. The Secretary of State reluctantly agreed to his 
request. It was only on July 25. 1944, that the unauthorised publication of certain 
of his views on India occurred.” 

Mr. I’liiLLiPS Declinks to Comment 

Mr. Phillips declined to comment on Senator Chandler’s charge that he was 
recalled because of British objections. think Secretary Hull’s statement disposes 
of the matter”, Mr. Phillips said. He added that he has planned to return to the 
United States before long. 

Mr. Krishna Menon Meets Me. Phillips 

Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon, Secretary of the India Leaguci had a long discus¬ 
sion with Mr. William Phillips, on the 29th. August 1044. Both declined to comment, 
but the impression gained was that the conversation was satisfactory. 

British Commentator’s Retort 

The well-known Commentator ‘‘Candidus” writing in the Daily Sicetcht 
discuaaed the “world problem of colour which must be faced.*’ ‘‘Candidus’’ says, 
"In the interests of Anglo-American unity it will be better if some prominent 
Aniericans would deny themselves the luxury of criticising our administration 
in India—undeterred by the fact that they are completely ignorant of what they 
talk about.” 

Quoting iSenator (^handler’s recent statements as an example of a “tissue of 
inaccuracies" ‘'Candidus” characterises Senator Chandler’s demand that President 
Roosevelt should make a full re()ort on the conditions in India as “independent 
suggestion’’designed merely to whip up Anti-British feeling in America. Juerediable 
as it may he to the Senator Chandlers of the United States, Indians would rather 
have us there than any other foreigners.” “Candidus.” remarks that Indians are 
not likely to be weakened in this attitude by incidents in the United States such 
as the recent riots in Philadelphia arising from the promotion of Negro transport 
workers against which white '1 radc Unionists revolted. 

Emphasising the extent ot coloiir prejudice in the United States, “Candidus” 
declares that the position of coloured peoples vis-a-vis the white is a problem 
which will figure conspicuously on the agenda of post war world reconstruction. 
Nations of every complexion are fighting with the Allies to kill the blasphemous 
doctrine of the “master race” and, adds “Candidus”: “What do yon propose to say 
to them when the war is wou and won with their assistance ? Are we, whites, 
going to say to them, ‘You have given us wonderful help in winning the war but 
you cat) not share in the fruits of victory ? Do we mean to tell them that equality 
of status and opportunity is to be denied them on account of their colour ? If we do, 
then though we have won the war they will very thoroughly have lost it. On the 
long view we shall have lost it, too, for the coloured peoples will refuse tamely to 
accept the implication of inferiority which has no biological justification. And thus 
will the ground be prepared for the most terrible of all wars, let alone of all racial 
wars—war of non-whites against whites, wherever they may meet.” 

Senator Chandler Offers Proof 

Senator Chandler, referrint^ to the British denial that Mr. Phillips' recall was 
requested by the British Government, made public a telegram on the 3rd. September 
1%44 which, he said, had been aent to Loudon by Sir Olaf Caroe, i^ecretary to tYie 
Externa\ Affaiia Department oi the Government ot India, in which he eaid that 
India could nut again receive Mr. Phillips. 

The telegram said in part; “We feel strongly that the British Embassy should 
be supported in carrying this matter further with the State Department. We are 
doing our best to prevent the entry of newspapers or letters carrying the text of 
Mr. Pearson’s article. We understand that the '.designation of Mr. Phillips is still 
the President's personal representative to India. Whether or not he ^as conueoteA 
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in any way with the leakage of the views he has stated, it would make it ixnpoflflible 
for us to do other than regard him as persona non grata and we could not receive 
him. His views are not what we are entitled to expect from a professedly friendly 
envoy. The Viceroy has seen this telegram.” 

Senator Chandler also claimed that British censorship preventfd republication 
of Drew Pearson's article which first reported the i.lleged British steps concerning 
Mr. Phillips. He said that Pir Oiaf Caroc’s cable, for which. Senator Chandler gave 
no date, referred to Drew Pearson and said, “We stopped this particular message 
from coming into the country, doing our best to prevent the entry of newspapers or 
letters carrying the text of arson s article. It is regrettable we have to use 
censorship in the defence of such attacks by our great ally.” 

Senator Chandler said, in an interview, that be was in possession of a confi¬ 
dential letter written by Mr. ! hillips lo President Koosevelt under date May 14, 
1943, which could not be made public this time, but if occasion developed, he would 
read it in the open Senate. 

A British Embassy s])ukeBman, asked to comment, reiterated Lord Halifax's 
statement that Mr. Phillips was persorta non grata. 

British Embassy’a Worry 

After Senator Chandler hud made public the alleged texts of Mr. Phillips' 
memorandum to President U<ioscvcli and Sir Olaf Caroe’s cable to the India 
Office, London, the U. S. Prate Department reiterated its denial that the British had 
requested for Mr. Phillijm’ recall from Loudon and added that the British Govern¬ 
ment never raised with officials in Washington the question of Mr. Phillips' being 
persona non grata in India. 

A spokesman for Lord Halifax said that the Ambassador would not comment 
on the Chandler documents The spokesman said that if Sciiat(»r Chandler’s state¬ 
ment aboiu Pir Olaf Carol’s cable was acenrate, it worrld not bo considered as 
refuting Lord Halifax’s statement but merely as a report of one official in India to 
another in London. The spokesman indicated that the British Embasey was 
concerned to find out bow the American Senator had obtained a copy of what was 
presumably a coded cable between two British points. 

Mr. Phillips’ Report to President Roosevelt 

The report by Mr. William Phillips to I’residujt Koosevelt on the situation in 
India—referred to iti the resolution to (lie Committee of the House of Kepresentatives 
moved by Representative (Calvin D. .lohnsoii and in Penator Obandler’s demand for 
a report fiom the President on India ag published in the JSew York Journal 
American says : 

“Assuming that India is known to be an important base of our future opera¬ 
tions against Burma and Japan, it would seem lo be of the highest importance that 
we should have around us a sympaihctic India rather than one indifferent and 
hostile. It would appear we wili have the prime responsibility in the conduct of the 
war against Japan. There is no evidence that the British intend to do more than 
give token assistance. 

“At present, the Indian people are at war only in the legal sense as for various 
reasons the British Government declared India to be in conflict without the for¬ 
mality of consul Ling Indian leaders or the Indian i legislature. Indians feel they 
have no voice in the Government and therefore no rcspotisibility in the conduct of 
the war. They feel they have nothing to fight for as they are convinced that the 
professed war aims of ilie United Nations do not apply to them. The British Prime 
Minister in fact has stated that the provis^ions of the Atlantic Charter are not applic¬ 
able to India and it is not unnatural therefore that Indian leaders are beginning to 
wonder whether the Charter is only for the benefit of the white races. 

“The present Indian Array is purely mercenary and only that part of it which 
is drawn from the martial races has been tried in actual warfare and these martial 
soldiers represent only 33 per cent in the Army. General fStilwell has expressed 
concern on the situation and in particular in regard to the poor morale of Indian 
officers. 

“The attitude of the general public towards the war is even worse. Laisituda 
and indifference and bitterness have increased as a result of famine conditions, the 
growing high cost of living and continued political deadlock. While India is broken 
poViticaily into various parties and groups. a\\ have one obiect in common—eventual 
fxtedom and independence from British domination. 
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Date For Independence Must Be Fixed 

“There would «eem to be only one remedy to this highly unaatisfaetory aituation 
in which we are unfortunately but nevertheleas serioualy involved and that ia a 
change of attitude of the people of India towards the war—to make them feel that we 
want to asHume reaponaibilitieB to the United Nations and are prepared to give them 
facilities for doing so and that the voice of India will play a part in the reconstruction 
of the world. 

“The present political conditions do not permit of any improvement in this 
respect. Kvcn though the British should fail again, it is high time they should 
make an effort to improve the conditions and re-establish confidence among the 
Indian people that their future independence is to be granted. Words are of no 
avail—they only aggravate the present situation. It is time for the British to act 
This they can do by a solemn detdaration from the King-Emperor that India will* 
achieve her independence at a specified date after the war and as a guarantee of 
good faith in this respect a provisional representative coalition Government will be 
re-established at the Centre and limited powers transferred to it. 


American right to Intervene 

“I feel strongly, Mr. President, that in view of our military position in India 
we should have a voice in these matters. It is not right for the British to say 
‘this is none of your business’ when we alone presumably will have to play a 
major part in the struggle against Japan. If we do nothing and merely accept 
the British point of view that conditions in India are none of our business then we 
must be prepared for various serious constquences in the internal situation in India 
which may develop as a result of despair and misery and anti-white sentiments of 
hundreds of miliions of subject people. 

... “'I'bo people of Asia—1 am supported in this opinion by other diplomatic and 
military observers—cynically regard this was as one between the Fascist and the 
Imperialist Powers. A generous gesture from Britain to India would change this 
undesirable political atmosphere. India itself might then be expected more positively 
to support our war effort against Japan. China which regards the Anglo-American 
bloc with misgivings and mistrust might then be assured that we are in truth fight- 
mg for a better world. And the Colonial people conquered by the Japanese might 
hopefully feel they have something better to look forward to than a return to their 
old masters, 

“Such frestiireB, Mr. PreBident. will produce not only a treraendooB pfljcholoeical 
BtimuIiiB to the flagging morale throughout AbIb and faciliate our mililarv oueratinni 
threatre imt it will also be jiroof j>ositive to all peoplea-our own and the 
British included—that this is not a war of power politics but a war for all we Bay 


Text of Phillips’ Letter to Roosewelt 

According to Drew rearson, the full text of the letter Ambassador FhiUivs 
followB*° Roosevelt from India in the Spring of JOiia (14th May?), ia m 

Dear Mr Preaideiit-Mr. Gandhi haa aucceeafully completed his fast and the 
only result of it has been increasing bitterness against the British among large 
aectiona of the Peoiile. The Govcniraent have handled the caae from the leiralist 
point of view. Mr. Gandhi la the “enemy” and must not be allowed to escape^from 
hie juat pumshmeiit, and at all costa British prestige mnst be maintained ThS 
Indians look at it Irom diffcrci.t angle. Mr. Gandhi’a followers regard him m 
aemi-divine and worship him Milhona who are not his followera, look upon him 
aa the foreniost Indian of the day and consider that since he neverTd Z 
opportunity to defend himself, It IB acase of the persecution of an old man who has 
Buffered much for the cause which every Indian has at heart-freedom for" ndia 

repltior.\"?“Zral with an enhanced 

The pneral aituation, aa I see it to-day, is as follows: From the British point 

l* They have been in India for 150 years 

and except for the Mutiny in 1857, generally speaking, internal peace hu W 
maintained. They have acquired vast vested interests in the country and fear tha^ 

r^?t**l* * sA '5 ’"I"*'* iwpardizo those interests. Great cities like 

^mbay, Calcutta and Madras have Wn built up largely ihrougb tbeVr InltLtwf 

iVte Trincea who control UrtVtMX“hout 
one-third of the oonntry and one-fonrth of the population. They iMSae ttiat 
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new forces are gathering through the world which affect their hold over India and 
they. have therefore, gone out of their way, bo they believe, to offer freedom to 
India aH booh bb there are Bigne that the liidiane themBelves can form a secure 
Govtiriiineiit, This the Indian leaders have been unable to do and the Britieh feel 
that they have done all they can in the circumBtancee. Behind the door is Mr. 
Churchill who gives the impreBBiou that personally he would prefer not to transfer 
any power to an Indian Government eirher before or after the war, and the status 
quo should be maintained. 

ludiaiiB. on the other hand, are caught up in the new idea which ie sweeping 
the world, of freedom for oppressed peoples. The Atlantic Charter has given the 
movement great impetiie. Your speeches have given encouragement. British 
Declarations that freedom would be granted to India after the war, have brought 
the picture of Indian independence as never before into the thoughts of the entire 
Indian intelligentsia. Unfortunately, as the time approaches for ending the war, 
the struggle for political prestige and power between parties has increased, and this 
has made it more diflicult than ever for the leaders willing to reach a compromise 
agreement. Furthermore, Mr. Gandhi and all the Congress leaders, not to mention 
fifty or sixty thousand Congress supporters, are in jail, and as the Congress is the 
strongest political party, there is no one available to speak for it. There thus is 
a complete deadlock; I should imagine that the Viceroy and Mr. Churchill are 
well satisfied to let the deadlock remain as long as possible. That at least is the 
general impresaiou in must Indian circles. 

Deadlock Most Be Buoken 

The problem therefore is, can anything be done to break this deadlock through 
our help ? It seems to me, all we can do is to try and include Indiau political 
leaders to meet together and discuss the form of government which they regard as 
applicable to India, and thus show the world they have sufficient intelligence to 
tackle the problem. We must not assume that they will adopt American or British 
systems, lu view of the importance of guaranteeing protection of minorities, our 
majority form of movement may not be applicable and a coalition may prove to be 
the one and only practical way of guaranteeing internal harmony. We cannot 
suppose that the British Guverunicnt can or will transfer power to India by a scratch 
of the pen at the conclusion of the I’eace Conference, unless there is an Indian 
Government fit to receive it. The question remains, therefore, how to induce leaders 
to begin now to prepare for their future responsibilities. There is, perhaps, a way 
out of the deadlock, which I suggest to you, not because I am sure of its success 
but because I ihiiik it worthy of your consideration. With the approval and bless¬ 
ing of the British Government, an invitation could be addressed to the leaders of 
all Indian political groups on behalf of the President of the United Btates to meet 
togetW to discuss plans for the future. The Assembly could be presided over by 
an American who could exercise infiuence in harmonizing the endless divisions of 
caste, religion, race and political views. The conference might well be held under 
the patronage of the King Kmperor, the ITesident of the United States, the ITesident 
of the Soviet Union and Marshal Ohiaiig Kai-shek, in order to bring pressure to 
bear on the Indian politicians. Upon the isBue of invitations, the King-Emperor 
could give a fresh assurance of the intention of the British Government to transfer 
power to India on a certain date, as well as his desire to grant a provisional set-up 
for the duration. The conference could be held in any city in India except Delhi. 

Indians’ Lack of Confidence in British Promises 

American Chairmanship would have the advantage not only of expressing the 
interest of America in the future independence of India but would also be a 
guarantee to Indians of the British offer of Independence. This is an important 
point because, as 1 have already said in the previous letters, British promises in this 
regard are do longer believed. If either of the principal parties refused to attend the 
conference, it would be a notice to the word that India is not ready for Self-Govern¬ 
ment and 1 doubt whether a political loader would put himself in such a position. 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery may be obstacIeB, for notwithstanding statement to 
contrary, India is governed from London down to the smallest details. Should you 
approve of the general idea and care to consult Mr. Churchill, he might reply that 
since the Congress leaders are in jail, a meeting such as is contemplated is impossible. 
The answer could be that certain of the leaders, notably Mr. Gandhi, might be free 
unconditionally in order to attend the conference. The British may even ne search¬ 
ing f< r a good excuse to release Mr. Gandhi, for the struggle between him and the 
yiceroy is over with honours for both~-tbe Viceroy has maintained bis prestige auc} 
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Mr. Gandhi has carried out his protest against the Government through hifl 
successful fast and has come back into the limelight. 

There is nothing new in my suggestion, except the method of approach to the 
problem. The British have already announced their willingness to grant freedom 
to India after tae war if Indians have agreed among themselves as to its form. The 
Indians say they cannot agree because they have no confidence in British promises. 
The proposed plan, perhaps, provides the guarantee required by the Indians, and 
in line with Britain’s declared intentions. Possibly, this is a way out of 
impasse which, if allowed to continue, may affect our conduct of the war in this 
part of the world and our future relatione with the coloured races. It may not be 
successful, but at least America will have taken a step in furthering the ideals of 
the Atlantic Charter. 

1 offer the suggestion now in order that it may have your consideration before 
I return to Washington at the end of April or early in May when I shall be able 
to give you at first-hand, further information on the sub’ ct. 

Sincerely Yours, (Sd.) William Phillips. 

Reactions in Delhi 

Official circles in New Delhi maintained complete silence on the 4th. September 
1944 over Mr. Phillips’ report and the disclosure in Washington of a cable alleged 
to have been sent to London by Hir Ola! Oaroe. 

Their attitude is believed to be that the matter is now one for London and 
Washington to clear up and that any statement must be made there. If a state¬ 
ment is issued here, it will presumably be in accord with London. 

The general public here consider that these opportune disclosurcB are more 
closely linked with the American presidential election and the desire of President 
Roosevelt’s opponents to prove his subservience to Britain than with any desire to 
help India at this juncture. The tone of some of the press here to-day is a partial 
reflection of this view. 

Mr. Phillips’ reference to the Indian army as purely mercenary, his statement 
that General Stilwell has expressed concern over the poor morale of the Indian 
officers and his declaration that Britain would only give token aid in the war 
against Japan have aroused great indignation in both British and Indian army 
circles in New Delhi. Similar sentiments are likely to be felt in Kandy which is 
concerned with actual operations. 

Mr. Phillips’ remarks on low morale and on token aid were much criticised 
tO'day in Indian army circles. “Of course, we grumble about our pay being lower 
than the British”, seid another officer, ’’but it is the soldier’s privilege to grouse 
and the citations of awards will prove that our morale is not low.” 

“As to fighting”, he continued, “there are three Indian divisions now fighting 
in Italy. Indian troops formed the bulk of the British and Indian division which 
repulsed the Japanese advance into India and recaptured one-tenth of Burma. 
General Stilwell and bis Chinese troops were only opposed by one Japanese division 
which was being constantly harassed by Chindits. But five Japanese divisions 
fought the British and Indian troops in Arakan and Manipur and three of them at 
least were totally destroyed. It was an Indian division too which came to General 
8tilwell’s assistance by taking Mogaung. It is not the Indians or the British who 
are the token force in India.” 

J. J. Singh’s Revelations 

Further revelations concerning Mr. William Phillips’ position in 
India and the demand that Colonel Louis Johnson’s report on India 
should also be made public, was made on the 4th September 1944 in New York by 
Mr. y. y. President of the India League of America. Mr. Singh also urged 

the lifting of British censorship to and from India. He said that Representative 
Chandler’s publication of Mr. Phillips’ report would be welcomed by Americans, 
Englishmen and Indians interested in a just solution of the deadlock. Mr. Singh 
said that reports received by the India League showed that he had made a sincere 
eflFort to gather all relevant data and be helpful. He asserted that despite the fact 
that he was hampered in obtaining the Indian side of the picture, it would be 
remembered that the British authorities in India prevented him from seeing Mr. 
Gandhi and Pandit Nehru, “his report supports the view that British policy in 
India is hampering the war by preventing a political settlement.” 

Mr. Singh said that the League understands that upon his return from India 
Mr. Phillipe had a conversation with Mr. Ohurcbill in which he stated his views. 
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'*We understand on unimpeachable authority that Mr. Churchill was adamant, 
refusing to face the facts laid before him.** 

lie added that it was ulsu understood that Mr. Phillips verbally made it clear 
that the British alone were unwilling to make a move towards a solution. ^'This 
opinion is amply confirmed by the recent rebufis to Mr. Gandhi's ofier for a 
settlement”. 

Mr. Singh said that it would also be helpful to know what Colonel Johnson 
reported to the President after his return from India. He said Colonel Johnson 
who was the President’s First Representative in India and was present during the 
Oripps Mission was at that time quoted as saying that there should some day be a 
“Johnson version” of the Cripps Mission. Mr. 8ingh said that it was most disturb¬ 
ing to learn that Sir Olaf Caroe prevented news of Mr. Phillips’ reports reaching 
India and other American expressions on this affair “were being withheld from the 
Indian luess’'. The deadlock in India will not he difficult enough to settle when 
everyone is in full possession of all facts. But it will be made hopeless when 
Indians are prevented from knowing how Americans feel and Americans can get 
only fragmentary reports of the real situation in India. British censorship must be 
lifted”. 

Mr. Singh concluded that a solution of the Indian problem would mobilise 
India, give a new impetus to China and peoples under Japanese domination. “It is 
important that the United Nations should realise that India is not merely a 
concern of the British.” 


Seal Supports Johnson's Move 

Mr. P. B. Seal, Chairman of the Committee of Indian Congressmen in Britain, 
sent a messuge to Republican R' prcHcntative. Calvin I). Johnson who introduced 
the resolution in the House of Representatives, now under consideration of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, to declare Sir Giija Sanker Bajpai to be 
“persona non-grata” to the Government of the United tStates. 

The message, it is understood, says that HcprcHcntative Johnson has “truly 
voiced the oiiinioii of the f)eopIe of India. Only the peo})Ie’H organisation, namely, 
the Indian National Congress, can appoint a popular representative to voice the 
opinion of the people.” 

In his message to Mr, Johnson, Mr. Seal further stated that Mr. William 
Phillips should be sent back to India as ITesident Roosevelt’s Special Ambassador 
at New Delhi. 

London Journal Attacks Senator Chandler 

The official code cabled by Sir Olaf Carop, Secretary to the Department of 
External Affairs in India, to the British Foreign Office was obtained in some 
mysterious way by Senator Chandler of Kentucky—one of the leading anti-British 
members of Congress, says the Washington correspondent of the ""Daily TelegraphP 
The corre.spondent says, “Its autliei.d< ity has not been denied by British officials 
who are naturally concerned at the way in which it came into the Senator’s posses¬ 
sion. The cable dealt with the publication in the United States of the report of Mr. 
William Phillips, President Roosevelt’s Special Representative in India, which my¬ 
steriously fell into the hands of the anti-British columnist Drew Pearson. These 
two leaks have occurred at a time when the only hope of the Nazis is to bring about 
a division among the leading Allies. Mr. Phillips’ subsequent recall by the State 
Department from the position of Chief Political Adviser to General Eisenhower, to 
which be was later appointed, was at once attributed to British pressure. But the 
British Ambassador Earl Halifax has finally issued a formal denial that the British 
Government had ever represented to the United States Government that Mr. Phillips 
was persona non grata or made any request to them'for his withdrawal. Senator 
Chandler denied the truth of this statement and to support his position made public 
the text of Sir Olaf Caroe’s cable which stated in part ^whether or not Mr. Phillips 
was connected in any way with the leakage, the views he has stated would moke it 
impossible for us to do other than regard him as persona non grata and we could not 
again receive him. His views are not what we are entitled to expect from a pro¬ 
fessedly friendly envoy.” 

The '‘‘Daily Telegraph'' correspondent adds, “This incident would be less im¬ 
portant if it were not the symptom of a widespread tendency on the part Americans 
to pounce on any incident which could be turned against the British just as though 
Euglaud, and not Germany, were the chief enemy.” 
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New York Journars Comments 

The New York Journal American^* gives prominence to a dispatch from its 
Washington correspondent on the 6th September 1944 stating that Congressional 
speeches on alleged British interference with American diplomacy ^‘thieatened to 
bring a Congressional investigation of British interference in American internal 
aflairs.” The newspaper is owned by Hearst Chain. Tl»e dispatch cited recent 
speeches by Senator Chandler and Representative Calvin Johnson in Congress and 
articles by columnist Drew Pearson on the subject of Mr. Phillips’ return to 
Washington. 

The journal “T/ie American'^ said on the 5th September in a Washington despatch 
that Senator Chandler, entering the controversy surrounding Mr. Phillips’ return to 
Washington anew, has called on President RoOBeyclt to reveal the contents of the 
second confidential report on India submitted to him by Mr. Phillijis. 

Mr. Chandler ia quoted as saying that Mr. Phillips’ second letter is "much 
stronger” than the original report. Mr. Chandler added : “Contrary to the British 
view-point that conditions in India are none of our buBiness, they are of paramount 
importance, iuaBrauch as the United States is carrying on the brunt of the fighting 
in the Pacific. India is not only of great value as a base for our future operations 
against Burma and Japan, but. can shorten the victory road to Tokyo and save 
thousands of American lives. I fully agree with AmbasBador Phillips in his state¬ 
ment that India has only lukewarm interest in the war against Japan because of 
British tivatment. Aside from indications of British interference with our diplomatic 
appolntnicnti the Phillips incident reveals the necessity of knowing just where we 
stand in the fight against Japan after the European war is finiHhod.” 

Debate Contindeb Unabated 

The debate on Ambaflaador William Phillips’ return to Washington continued 
unabaPd in the American Press. 

The '‘Chicago /S’j/n” published an editorial on the matter and the British Con- 
■ervative member of Parliament, Mr. Reginald Rurlrick wrote a critical letter 
to the "New York limes”. Mr, Purbrick who represents Walton Division, Liver¬ 
pool, referred to Republican Congressman Calvin Johnson’s resolution of 30th August 
which ho said included ’^fantastically inaccurate statement!.” 

To Mr. JohuBon'a statement that Britain will play a "token” part in the war 
against Japan, Mr. Purbrick declared : “Everyone but Mr. Johnson knows that Great 
Britain is coming into the fight against Japan immediately the European situation 
permits the release of any of its forces and fleet at present engaged there.” 

Mr. Purbrick said that in regard to the "iuertiB of the Indian army” he could 
not do better than refer Mr. Johnson to "the great American in whom dqubtlesB ho 
had confidence, General Eiaenhower, and ask the General how many divisions of 
this army are engaged actively in the war along with the British and Americans and 
whether they are not displaying a magniticient fighting ilfort.” 

The Chicago Sun'^ editorial said: "Britain baiters including Representative 
Calvin Johnson of Illinois have had a field day on the resignation of Ambassador 
William Phillips as Political Advisor to General Eisenhower. Allegations that the 
British have forced Mr. Phillips out because "the publication of the report he had 
made to President Roosevelt, criticising Britain’s Indian policies, hsve set Isolationists 
and Jingoes to hysterical demands for investigations and reprisals. 

"Actually it appears that Mr. Phillips had long intended to resign and wrote his 
resignation to Washington before his confidential report of India leaked out. Com¬ 
petent British authorities have denied that they in any way asked for his return. 
Yet, there is Mr. Phillips’ case that is valid, Frederick Kuh reports convincingly 
from the Sun's London Bureau that Mr. Phillips had been cold shouldered in oflScial 
British circles because of his critical views on the Churchill Government’s stand 
vis-a-vis Jrriia. For our part we believe that the Ambassador, who was President 
Roosevelt’s Emissary in India some months ago, is on unassailable ground in bolding 
that America has a right to differ with British Indian policy. We believe that the 
restoration in India of confidence in the official British intent to permit early Indian 
freedom would aid the war in the East and would increase confidence in American 
war aims. We by no means share Mr. Phillips’ reported views which undervalue 
Britain’s share of the war burden in Asia, but if the Indian political phase of the 
controversy drives home how deeply averse that country is to Imperialism it can 
yet do more good than harm.” 

The journal ''American'* on the 6th September 1944 in an editorial declared 
that the Phillips’ incident **11 assuming serious pioporticns and indeed is a serious 
86 
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matter”. It added that while the State Department denied that Mr, Phillips is 
persona non grata, “there has been no repudiation of his purported report on India. 
The significance of such a report would be not in any objections the British have 
to it, but whether or not it is true”. 

For the past week the journal devoted much space to stories on the 
Phillips incident, most of them featuring alleged British interference in American 
affairs. Karl von Wiegand, the columnist of the journal, said that “Mr. Phillips is 
pro-British and while American Ambassador to Home he did not welcome criticism 
of Britain.” 

Wiegand, who is described by the journal as “the dean of Ameiican war 
correspondents” continues, “The British attitude towards him, therefore, is some¬ 
what astounding to us, who knew Mr. Phillips in Koine and 1 knew him when he 
was in the State Department at Washington. In Home he did not like my con¬ 
tacts with Mussolini, not understanding that my business was to get big news 
and get it first. Americans usually are for freedom and indtipendence because they 
enjoy it themselves. Few Americans know anything or very little about India. 
They know the name of one Indian—Gandhi—and some know a second—Nehru.” 


Bombay Docks Explosions Report 

Inquiry Commission’s Findings 

Five causes for the Bombay docks explosions on April 14, 1014 are set out in 
the first report of the CommisBion of Inquiry which also lists fourteen points in 
which action taken before or during the disaster was defective. 

In the two explosions aboard the 8. 8. ‘‘Fort Stikine”. 231 were killed and 47G 
injured among the various services, fire brigade and dock employees and at least 500 
civilians were killed while the injured treated in hospitals including the services above 
totalled 2,408. 

Material damage done is estimated at several million pounds and is being 
checked up by a committee of insurance companies nctiug for Government which is 
bearing the burden of compensation, apart from the 15/20 per cent borne in certain 
cases by insurance companies. 

The Commission considers that the possibility of deliberately planned sabotage 
could not be seriously entertained and the most probable cause of ignition of the 
cotton was careless discarding of a cigarette or match by some one smoking in 
the bold. 

CAl/BEri OF THE DiBABTER 

The five causes given by the Commission are ; 

“The existence of a state of war, resulting in the practice of bringing into docks 
ships laden with explosives and ammunition ; the stowage of S. 8. “Fort Stikine” 
at Karachi in such a way that cotton was stowed above and below explosives and 
ammunition ; accidental ignition of the cotton in No. 2 lower hold; failure at the outset 
of the fire by those present in authority to appreciate the gravity of the situation and 
during the course of the fire failure by those then present in authority to take ener¬ 
getic steps either to exinguish the fire or to take alternative action to avert the 
disaster and the absence at the fire of a centralised executive control with power to 
issue paramount orders and co-ordinate the various authorities and services con- 
cerneef”. 

“Many errors and mistakes, both of omission and of commission,” observes the 
report, “go to the building up of the final tragedy. But we are conscious and desire 
to record that* with our powers of summoning evidence before us and experts to 
advise us and with time to deliberate in the security of our Court Room, we are in a 
favourable position to judge what ought to have been done, whereas the actions it has 
iseen our duty to submit to searching scrutiny were taken oitber under the stresses 
of everyday affairs or in the heat and turmoil of a desperate situation.” 

Government Accept Findings 

A statomsot published simultaneoaslj by the Government of India accepts the 
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OommieBion’B findings about the cauBes of the exploiioni and explaini the various 
steps taken by Teorganisation and revision of regulations to make a recurrence human- 
ly impossible. The statement says the Commission is incorrect In suggesting that 
vested Intereats of peace-time have influenced and governed war-time control of the 
Ministry of War Transport ships in India. The suggestion is made in connection 
with stowage of commercial cargo at Karachi and the statement declares the Ministry's 
representatives were authorised to make the fullest use for local service of any avaiiaole 
space in ships passing between Indian ports and the operators bad no financial 
interests in the results of the voyage. The statement also dissents strongly from the 
allegation that two of the Master-Mariners* Rules and Regulations have been 
scrapped. 

Commission’s Report 

The Commission was set up by the Government of India ( War Transport 
Department) on May 2, 1944, by a Resolution which stated that “the Qovernor- 
General-in-Oouncil has been pleased to appoint a Commission of Inquiry to inquire 
into and report on the causes of the fire and explosions in the Bombay Docks on 
April 14, 1944, and into the adequacy of the action taken before, during and after the 
disaster’*. It consisted of the Hon’ble 8ir Leonard Htone, Chief Justice of the Bom¬ 
bay High Court, President; and Mr. S. B. Dhalve, formerly a Judge of the Patna 
High Court and Rear-Admiral C. S. Holland, R. JS., on the staff of the Commander- 
in-Chief, Eastern Fleet, Members. I’hia, the first report, has not been dealt with the 
adequacy of the action taken after the disaster, which will form the subject-matter of 
another report. Its narration stops with the first explosion which will be the starting 
point of the second report. The Commission examined 133 witnesses and a large 
number of documents. The enquiry was held in camera for security reasons. 

’Jhe report states that, among the personnel of various Services and employ¬ 
ments, 231 were killed and missing and 476 injured. Includ’ug these casualties, 2,408 
cases were treated for injuries in hospitals of which 961 were detained. “However, 
the figure 2,408 is too high as indicating the number of injured, as it includes persons 
who were treated at more than one hospital.” From a compilation of the various 
sources of information available to them, the Commissioners estimate that about 510 
civilians were killed and missing, which they regard “is not an over-statement.” 
Events Leaping to the Tragedy 

Narrating the events leading tof tho tragedy, the report says that B. B. “Fort 
Stikine”—the ill-fated ship which caught fire and exploded in Bombay—was a single 
screw coal burning vessel of 7,142 gross and 4,216 net registered tons of the British 
Ministry of War Transport. She left Birkenhead on February 24, 1944, with a cargo 
consigned partly for Karachi and partly for Bombay. The cargo for the former port 
was composed of aeroplanes, RAF and general stores, explosives and ammunition; 
that for the latter consisted of about 1,395 tons explosives and ammunition and some 
service stores. 

The ship arrived alongside at Karachi on 30th March. The unloading of the 
cargo consigned for that port was completed on the morning of 3rd April ; this was 
done practically with no disturbance of the cargo consigned to Bombay. The shipping 
space released thereby amounted to about 286.000 cubic feet. This space was utilised 
by taking on new cargo, comprising upwards of 8,700 bales of cotton, a large amount 
of lubricating oil, some timber, scrap iron, sulphur, fish manure, rice, resin and a large 
number of other commodities. The loading of the new cargo was completed on 7th 
April and tho ship sailed for Bombay on the 9th. 

Bombay was reached in the early morning of the 12th. The red flag—the Inter¬ 
national Code Signal indicating that a ship coming into the harbour had a danger¬ 
ous cargo on board—was not hoisted and never flown at Bombay. The ship came 
alongside No. 1 Berth, Victoria Dock at 11-30 A. m. ; this was the berth which had 
been previously allotted to her. Under the Bye-laws of the Bombay Port Trust a 
ship carrying explosives is not allowed into the Docks ; but under Rule 88 of the 
Defence of India Rules this Bye-law is suspended in cases in which the Military 
GflScer authorised for that purpose has given a Certificate of grave urgency : such a 
Certificate was, in fact, given in respect of S.S. “Fort Stikine.” 

Unloading commenced in the afternoon of the 12th, general cargo being dealt 
with In the first instance. Because of the anxiety to get rid of the dry fish and the 
delay in the arrival of the lighters and the wagons—into which explosives and ammu¬ 
nition were to be oflaoaded—no explosives or ammunition were offloaded until the ahin 
had been alongside for over 24 houra. “This seems remarkable,” observee the report 
pts a Certificate of 'grave urgency’ bad been ieeued enabling S. S. 'Fort Stikine* to 
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come into the docki.” During the afternoon of the 13th and the 13-14th night un¬ 
loading of exploiives and ammunition from No. 2 'tween decks and dynamos and 
scrap iron and wireless sets from No. 2 lower hold—where the fire broke out—conti¬ 
nued at the same time. The scrap iron was finished on the morning of the 14th 
except for the large piece weighing over 3 tons which required a double lift. Home of 
the timber had also been taken out before the cessation of work (or the refreshment 
hour from 12 30 to 1-30 p. m. on the 14th. 

Time of Outbreak of Fire 

The alarm of fire was raied aboard 8.S. **Fort Htikine” at about l-.OO P. M .being 
the time when the stevedores saw smoke in No. 2 lower hold in which they had 
returned to work. *Tn spite of this’', the report says, “there is no doubt that there 
existed in Bombay on the days subsequent to the disaster persistent rumours to.the 
effect that the ship at No. 1 Berth was on fire in the forenoon of the 14th of April and 
even that she was on fire before she came into the dock.’* After noticing the evidence 
of six witnesses who averred that they saw smoke issuing from the ship between 12-30 
and 1 p. M., the OommisBioners observe : “We accept the evidence of these six wit¬ 
nesses, with the consequence that other persons in the dock probably saw what 
was, or what appeared to be, a column of wisps of smoke coming from No. 2 hold at 
some time or times between 12-30 p. m. and 1-30 p. m. This fact may well, after 
the disaster, have given rise to the rumours that the ship was on fire before 2 o’clock 
and although we understand that the rumours put the fire at even curlier in the 
morning than midday, wo consider that this may be accounted for, either by exaggera¬ 
tion as no witness has come forward to give any evidence of seeing smoke before 
12-30 P.M., cr by the mistaking of the Bombay time for Btnndard time, both of which 
are kept in Bombay, the former being 1 hour 3U minutes behind the latter.” Ihey 
further observe : ‘Tn spite of the fact that no trace of any early manifestation of the 
fire was felt in the hold when the stevedores returned to work, the ]>oHBibility that the 
lower hold was on fire at 12-40 p.m. remains ; and although it is establisbid to our 
satisfaction that the ship cannot have been on fire when she came into the docks, there 
remains sufficient ground for the starting of the rumours.” 

Fire not Considered serious at first 

The work of discharging cargo was resumed at 1-30 p.m. after the refreshment 
interval. About four slings of cargo had been worked from each book when smoke 
was noticed coming from the cargo in No. 2 lower hold. The general alarm of fire 
was raised and within a few minutes water from three of the ship’s hoses was being 
directed into the bold. “No one at this stage paused to consider the alternative plan 
of closing the partially open lower hatchway and turning on the steam injectors. 
Thus the first step along what proved to be a fatal road was taken, by apjdying the 
instinctive sonse that water is in all circumstances the antidote to fire and applying 
it in this case without Bscertaiiiing the heart of the fire. The steam injectors would 
not have extinguished the fire, but by excluding the oxygen they would have held 
it in check, thus enabling the ship to be moved. 

“The time when the fire alarm soaiuled at the Fire Station In Alexandra Dock 
was 2-lC P.M., it being then relayed to the Control Room, so that nearly half-an-hour 
from the discovery of the fire had elapsed before any message was sent through to the 
Fire Brigade Services, and, the message sent indicated an ordinary fire not one of a 
serious character.” The CommiHsiouers state that “at the outset nobody present 
regarded the fire as anything but a small affair. There is no doubt that the shin’s 
company and the trailer pump party thought they would soon have the fire under 
control.” 

As no No. 2 message—signifying that a ship carrying explosives was on ‘.fire— 
was despatched to the Control Boom in the first instnnee, only two fire engines be¬ 
longing to the Bombay Fire Brigade Service arrived by 2-24 p.m; ’.The No. 2 message 
was received at 2-30 p.m. —i.e., approximately 40 minutes after the alarm of fire had 
been raised on board. On receipt of this mesaage eight more pumps were ordered. 
“This delay”, the report says, “sot the principal officers of the Fire Brigade Services, 
when they did ultimately arrive, afar more difficult situation to cope with than ever 
ought to have been allowed to develop.” 

Captain Oberst of the Indian Army Ordnance Crops arrived on board the ship at 
about 2-25 p m. He saw the Second Officer of the ship, pointed out the extreme danger 
and suggested that the ship should be scuttled. He would appear to have stated that 
the explosives on board were equivalent to 150 '‘Blockbiirsters’' and that the docks 
would be blown up. Commander Longmire (Chief Salvage Officer R. I* N.) too urged 
the Master to scuttle the ship. The Master said he could not take any responsibility, 
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Failueb to Get at Heart of Fire 

“From the very outset/’ the report states, “there was a failure to get 
heart of the fire. No more officacioufl steps were taken by Mr. Coombs (Officer 
Commanding tho Bombay Fire Brigade Services) and his principal officers when 
they arrived to got firemen down on to the “tween decks than had been previously 
taken.” 

Between 2*45 and 3 p.m. a heat patch was noticed on the port side of the ship 
at the aft end of ^o. 2 hold and at a level which placed it below the “tween deck. 
This tell-tale indication of the approximate heart of the fire did not escape either 
observation or action being taken upon it. U'he emergency tender of the Fire 
Brigade Services contained a gas cutting appliance and Mr. Coombs gave order lor 
a hole to be cut alongside the heat patch in order that water could thereby be 
directed on the heart of the fire. Tho attempt did not, however, succeed. Desperate 
attempts were now made to get further aiiparatus: but the uppliatices and the 
apparatus came too late. 

At about 2-50 p.m, Col. Sadler. General Manager, Docks and Railways, 
Bombay Tort I'riist, arrived on the scene and Buggesicd to the Master of the ship 
that an attempt should be made to take the ship out. The Master, however, was 
unable to make up his mind. Tic was receiving conflicting advice from a number 
of different neople, most of whom were experts in their respectivo spheres.” 

At about 3-15 p.m. the position was that, except for the iiuBiiccessful attempt 
to cut a hole in the aide of the ship with a view to getting at the heart of the fire, 
no plan of action had been devised other than the continuation of the course auto¬ 
matically pursiifd at the outset of projecting water into the lower hold from the 
main hatchway. As time advanced, the possibility of interfering with the course 
of action being pursued became iucreasiugly impracticable. “There can be very 
little doubt that before 3-30 p.m. some of tho tiers or layers of the cotton in the lower 
hold covered with timber had become buoyant, and, with water projected into the 
lower hold, without reaching the heart of the fire, floated gradually upwards thereby 
bringing the burning cotton towards the underside of the magazines ’tween decks 
and increasing the heat in the magazines until ignition finally took place”. 

At about 3-45 p.m., some of the explosives must have ignited, causing black 
■moke suddenly to billow up through the upper hatchway. Very shortly afterwards 
fierce flumes appeared. The flames rose and fell, but each rise roared with increas¬ 
ing vigour, reaching to tho height of the top of the masts and even higher. The 
heat became intense and the order for the firemen to withdraw was given at about 
3-50 p.m. 

In the words of tho report; “So was the scene set for the sacrifice of the fire¬ 
men and the dtstructiou of their cquif)mcnt, which factors were to be such a heavy 
haudicap in fighting the flames so soon to be spread by the subsequent explosious 
about the docks, adjacent godowns and slorehouseB and into the residential area itself.” 

No Effective Warning of Fire Given 


Right up to the first explosion, the police at tho various gates wore checking 
tho passes of people leaving, which impeded the exit of persons. No effective 
warning of any kind w^as given to any other ship in the docks by any one. “So it 
came about that at 4-0 p.m, (when the first explosion occurred) all the firemen were 
still in the immediate vicinity of S.S. “Fort ytikine”, most of the ship’s company 
were somewdiere near the Red Gate, Prince’s Dock, life was proceeding almost 
normally on board the other ships, and there was a large number of Indian work¬ 
men working in these ships and generally in the docks.” 

“The explosion was a terrific detonatiau spreading destruction over a wide area. 
There was extensive fragmentation of red hot metal from the ship which destroyed 
all who stood in its path. Vast quantities of debris and blazing cotton were cast 
upwards to fall and spread a sea of fire over sheds and ships, b.8. “Fort Stikiuo” 
glowed red through a cloak of black fog, so that none of the few who miraculously 
escaped the blast have been able to give any description of the shattered ship.” 

“The repercussions of the explosion shook Bombay Government House, the 
Bombay Municipality, the Headquarters of the Commissioner of Police, the Chair¬ 
man of the Port Trust, Naval Headquarters and many other centres of authority, 
received their first intimation that something unusual had occurred. Ibose who 
glanced from a window in the direction of the docks saw a darkening column of 
blackish smoke billowing from the scene of devastation.” 

At 4-33 p.m., the second explosion occurred, more powerful in its effect end 
devastation than the first. 
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Primary Oaubeb of the Disaster : the War Factor 

Discussing the five primary causes of the disaster, to which a reference 
has already been made, the report says regarding the first cause, viz., “the existence 
of a state of war resulting in the practice of bringing into docks ships laden with 
explosives and ammunition*’, that “it is not our opinion that there is available any 
practical alternative. The real need is the setting up and enforcing of proper and 
adequate safety precautions. Explosives and ammunition in bulk are not actually 
dangerous in themselves, provided they are properly handled and not subject to fire 

or friction.What is dangerous in the existing circumstances is not, in our 

opinion, so much the bringing of explosives and ammunition along-side, as the 
failure to treat them properly.” 

Improper Stowage 

The second cause was the stowage of S. B. “Fort Btikine” at Karachi in such 
a way that cotton was stowed above and below explosive and ammunition. The 
result of this stowage was. the report observes, “to produce a situation in which, if 
a fire should break out in the cotton stowed as it was in No. 2 and in No. 4. holds 
above'and below explosives and ammunition, there would be imminent danger of a 
grave disaster.” The manner in which cotton was stowed in the ship was therefore, 
in the opinion of the Commission, “wrong and dangerous and a primary cause of 
the disaster.*' 

Sabotage or Accidental Ignition ? 

According to the report accidental ignition of the cotton in No. 2 lower hold— 
was the third major cause of the disaster. Deliberate sabotage is ruled out as being 
highly improbable. Elaborate inquiries were made both at Karachi and at Bombay. 
Previoua reports on cotton fires in Karachi were carefully gone into. As a result 
of these and other invostigatious the Commissioners have come to the conclusion 
that the possibility of deliberately planned sabotage "could not be seriously 
entertained ’. 

By far the most probable cause of the ignition in the cotton was, according to 
the report, "the careless discarding of a cigarette or other smoking material by 
some one smoking in No. 2 lower hold," 

Failure to Appreciate Gravity of Situation 

The fourth major cause was the failure at the outset of the fire by those 
present in authority to appreciate the gravity of the situation; and during the course 
of the fire failure by those then present in authority to take encrg.etic steps either 
to extinguish the fire or to take uUernative action to avert the diea»»ter. Regarding 
this the report observes: 

"No Bciiou was taken to discover the heart of the fire. Water from the ship’s 

hoses and Irom the trailer pump was merely projected into the hold.Thus the 

proper point of attack, namely the heart of the fire, remained undiscovered. The 
delay in sum moiling the Fire Brigade Services points to the optimistic view that 

fire would soon be got under coiiiroi.The fire was in fact in the upper layers of 

the cotton on the portside of No. 2 lower hold and inaccessible to a jet of water 
projected over the hatchway from the main deck. Even the approximate location 
of the heart of the fire was not discovered until much later when the heat patch 
gave some indication of it. The urgency of dealing with a cotton fire in a ship 
still partially laden with explosives did not find any place in the course of action 
pursued, resulting in the difficulty of its extinguishment increasing as the fire 
consolidated in the cotton.” 

Again: 

“If fire-fighting as opposed to taking S. S. “Fort Stikine” out of the docks, 
was the course to be pursued, then in our opinion the only certain method of extin¬ 
guishing the fire was to get directly at the heart of the fire with water at all 
costs; but if this failed, then, to flood the hold with maximum speed, using open- 
ended hoses and bringing into operation every available pump. That neither of 
these courses was pursued compels us to come to the conclusion that the most 
effective means were never employed and that by attempting to flood the hold 
without using open-ended hoses the firemen could not fill the hold quickly 
enough”. 

The fifth and the last major cause of the disaster mentioned by the report is 
“the absence at the fire of a centralised executive control with power to issue 
paramount orders and oo-ordinate the various authorities and services conosrned,” 
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Inadequacies in Action 

The report then givei and diecuBsei in detail a eeries of fourteen "inadequacies 
of action” which* in iti opinion* contributed to the diesster. These were: 

(1) At Karachi there wa 0 not exerciead by the Ministry of War Transport’s 

Representative any control or supervision from the point of view of safety when 

commercial cargo was to be stowed in 8. S. "Fort Stikine” already partially laden 
with explosives." 

(2) At Bombay there was a failure to inform* either by the regulation red flag 
or by auy other means, the other ships in the Victoria Dock that B.H. "Fort Stikine” 
was laden with explosives. 

(3) No adequate steps were taken in Bombay to ensure that matches* lighters 
or smoking materials were not taken on board ships carr>iDg explosives as is done 
in magazine areas on shore. 

(4) There was a lack of co-ordination in Bombay between the ship's anti- 

sabotage guard (Dems and Maritime Regiment) and the civilian watchmen in the 

ship, resulting in a haphazard and insufficient watch being kept when the hatches 
were open. 

(5) By dismantling at Bombay the main engines for repairs* it was impossible 
for S. 8. "Fort Stikine” to move under her own steam, although at all material 
times she had sufficient steam up to be able to move herself. 

(6) There was lack of co-ordination at Bombay between the civil policy and 
the military Field Becurity personnel: 

(7) On the discovery of the outbreak of the fire at approximately 1-50 p.m., 
there was a failure to appreciate the gravity of the situation or even summon the Fire 
Brigade Services till 2-16 p.m. 

(8) No No. 2 message, signifying a serious fire, was immediately despatched 
to the Central Room of the Fire Brigade Services. 

(9) There was a failure to take energetic steps either to get water at the heart 
of the fire or to batten down No. 2 hold, turn on the steam injectors and take 8.8. 
"Fort Stikine” out of the docks. 

(lu) The Bombay Fire Brigade Services’ gas cutting apparatus or its manipula¬ 
tion was defective and failed to cut any bole in the side of the ship when the attempt 
was made. 

(11) There was no method or alarm signal in Bombay by which a dock or docks 
could be cleared of non-esseutial personnel. It did not also occur to the civil police 
or to any body to give any general warning to other ships in the dock of the 
impending disaster. 

(12) The failure to cover the hatchways of No. 4 and No. 5 holds after the 
outbreak of fire in No. 2 hold left a direct means access to the spread of the 
fire to the explosives in No 4 hold. 

(13) Neither Commodore, Royal Indian Navy, nor the Naval Officer-in-Charge, 
Bombay, to whom authority was given under the Defence of India Rules to order 
a ship on fire in the docks to be scuttled or beached, was even informed of the fire. 

(14) The Law, Bye-laws, Regulations and Rules concerning docka, fires and 
explosives were uncoordinated, resulting in the failure in i)ciBOuoi concerned either 
to know or appreciate or to act upon them. 

Govt. Resolution 

The Government of India, in their resolution on the Commission’s 
report state: 

In resolution No. 8-P (29)/44, dated the 2nd May 1944. the Governor-General- 
in Council appointed a Commission of Inquiry, with the llon’ble the Chief Justice 
of the Bombay High Court as President, to inquire into and report on the cause of 
the fire and explosions in the Bombay Docks on the 14th April 1944, and into the 
adequacy of the action taken before, during and after the disaster. The proceedings 
took place in camera and in the interests of expedition and security the witncBses 
were sworn to secrecy and no legal representative of any interested parties was 
permitted. The Commission commenced taking evidence on the 8th May, 1944, 
and their first r(3port which covers the events and action taken up to the first 
explosion at 4-C p.m. on the day of the disaster, is now published. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have carefully considered the suggestions and criticisms contained 
in the report. In the observations that follow they have dealt with the precautions 
and remedial action considered by the Commission to be necessary and the measures 
to be taken to ensure that they are adequate and are strictly enforced. 
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2. The OommiBBioD have pointed out that war neceBBitates considerable move¬ 
ment of explOBives and aramunition in bulk and that the diBchar^e of inch 
dangerous cargo in docks or alongHido wharves i», in many caBCB, unavoidable, and 
iB the practice in other countrieB of the BritiBh Einjure. Although they coneider 
that the bringing of exi)lonivo into docks in war-time io a ]>riniary cause of the 
diHBBter, it is not their 0 })inion that there ia any practical alternative to it. Uhey 
observe that ‘‘real need is the Betting ui> and enforcing of proper and adequate 
Bafcty precautionB”. The Governient of India agree. lliey aho accept the other 
findingB viz., that the method of stowage, at Karachi, of cotton above and below 
exploflivo and ammunition on b b. “Fort Htikine” whh one of the primary cauBes of 
the dinaPtcr; that the ]>OBHibility of deliberately planned sahotege eaunot he 
BoriouHly entertained and by fur the most probable cause of the ignition in the 
cotton wflfl the curclesH discarding of » cigarette or other Bmoking material; and that 
there was failure to ap}>recite the gravity of the fiitiiation ot the outBot. 

Oui)r.KS Passed to Cookdinatb Action 

3. The CommiflBion have also come to the conchiBion that the abeenee of an 
oflicer with power to isRue paramount orders and co-ordinate the variona nuthoritieB 
and Bervices concerned was oire of the primary canseB of the disaRtcr. Under the 
orders iBsued by the Central Government the Naval Oflicer-in-charge and the 
Commodore R. I. N. had been given concurrent powers to give diroetjone, when a 
ship waB on fire, or Itnd Buffered damage and constituted u danger to other veBBoU 
in the port, to the owner or muster requiring him to Bcuttlo or beach the vchbcIb. 
These orders were known to ofliceiB concerned and to the Deputy Conflervator of 
the Port, but neither the CoinmodoTe nor the NdvoI Oflicor-in-charge received 
information of the fire, and the Deputy OoiiBervator only came to know that the 
fire was a aenouB one at a very late stage, when he iiromptly haBtened to the spot. 
He omitted, however, to inform the Naval Oflicer-in-charge with whom he normally 
lualntalna close liaison. It is open to doubt whether, having regard to the delays 
that occurred in giving infornsation of the seriouB nature of the fire to the Deputy 
Conservator and the uncertainty as to the time it would take for the ammunition 
to explode, th(3 notification of the danger to the Naval Ofucers and their prpBence 
could have entirely averted the tragedy which took place. Tl'.ey could not have been 
of much aBBiBtance In fire fighting which was the rcRponeibiliiy of the Chief Oflifier 
of the Fire Brigade, but it ie reasonable to Buppose tliat they might, by iHBiie of 
warnings to other Bhips and to the rcraonnel in the do(‘k8, have mitigated the 
effoctB of the explosions, rho Government of India agree that there was a laoun which 
have needed to be filled up by ord«’iB ns to when, how and by whom the Navol 
Officer-in-charge and other autboriticB concerned Bhould be informed of a fire; and 
necessary action in the matter lias already been taken. 

Omission to Give Wauninq to CItder Ir^uirs 

4. Tn Chapter IV the CoinmiBsion have drawn attention to a nuni])er of points 
on which action was inadequate, oi in rcBpcet of which rrgulatiotJB ought to be laid 
down or revised. 'Jbeae include the need for warning other shipB by the hoietingB of 
a red flag by day and a red light by night on a ship carrying exploBivcB when In 
harbour ; the necesbity for precautionB to ensure that matchcB and other Bmoking 
materials are not allowed on or near a ship carrying a exploBiveB or dangerous 
cargo; the importance of enBuring that there ie adequate co-ordination between the 
ship’s aiiti-Babotago guard and civilian watchmen when the hatches arc open; the 
importance of enfluring that shipB carrying dangeroua cargo can be movea at any 
time during diflchargo without undue ddny; mid the importance of Betting up a 
mechanical alarm Hyetem by which fihipH and dock T‘<^r8onncl can be warned. 
Certain omiBBions on the part of the MnBter of the ahip and the Fire b'ervice have 
also been referred to, and the failure of the gas cutting a]^plianco condemned. 
The cauBe of the failure of the aiii'llance is still not known. Ab regaitlB the acte 
of omiBBlon by the Fire Berviccfl, the Government of India are inclined to agree 
with the view taken in paragraph 115 of the report that the Bituation which 
had been allowed to develop was beyond tbeir knowledge and training. It ia 
gratifying to note that, whatever omisHionH may have occiiried, the cfliccrB of all 
Bervicea concerned displayed moBt praiBcworthy heroiBni in the diBcharge of 
their duties. 

Regulation Fob Handling of Dangerous Cargo 

5. Afl regards the other matters referred to in the preceding paragraph, very 
aoon after the Bombay explosions, the Government of India in the War department 
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Ret up a technical committee known as the Danp;erou8 Cargo (Ports) Committee, 
to exAinine the adequacy of the existing regulations on the subject of handling 
dangerons cargoes at major ports, and to enquire into local dispositions and the 
machinery for the enforcement of the regulations. This committee has completed 
its investigations at all the major ports and and after considering the points 
referred to in the report has drawn up regulations to be observed by all 
concerned wliile ships carrying petroleum or explosives are in port. These 
Regulations which have been issued, as well as the Port fire regulations, which 
have be*n revised at each port in consultation with the Naval and Military 
anthoriticB, cover all ^he. irnporlunt matters referred to in the report, except methed 
of stowage, wl\i(‘h are dealt with in ])aragraph six below. All port authorities have 
been directed to maintain in working order a mechanical alarm syslem. Imme¬ 
diately after the explosions, the Naval Olficer-in-eharge issued a notice On Masters 
of ships directing them to communicate immediately with him in the event of any 
emergency likely to endanger a ship. A similar direction in case of fire has been 
included in the revised fire fighting regulations. 

0. A standing sub-committee on Transport by 8ea of the Explosives Storage 
and transport Committee in the United Kingdom has since the beginning of the 
was regularly reviewed the general question ot the loading of types of cargo which are 
normally regarded as safe but which when loaded with explosives might give rise 
to danger. A sub-committee of the rtangerous Cargoes Committee in India has this 
question under consideration ns also the sii])crviHio«» over stowage of cargo at Indian 
]>orts on ships carrying explosives and ammunition. The Ministry of War Transport 
had, Hooti after the explosion and without waiting for the Commission’s report, 
issued ])rovisionaI instructions as to precautions to be taken when cotton is loaded 
in ships carrying explosives, q'lie Coiumercc department has taken similar .action 
ill resttect of Indian tonnage. 

7. The CoinrnisHion have commented on the mistakes made and on the 
inadequacy of the action taken by individual officers. In a-asessiiig blame, the 
Commission observe in paragraph 59 of tlnir report: “We'are in a favourable positon 
to judge what ought to have been done, whereas the action which it has been our 
duty to submit to searching scrutiny, were taken either under the stresses of 
every day affairs or in the heat and turmoil of desperate situation.” Some of the 
officers referred to have perished in the disaster, while those living have not had an 
opportunity of being informed of the comments that have been made by the 
Commission or of being heard in their defence. In the circumatanccs the Government 
of India refrain from making any observations and they are confident that any action 
which may on enquiry be found to be justified will be taken. 

8. The Commission have made u number of statements regarding the British 
Ministry of War Transport and its representative in India. As regards these the 
Government of India have been in consultation with His Majesty’s Government, 
who point out that, as a result of the procedure, which was adopted for reasons set 
out in the opening paragraph, there was no means of knowing what evidence was 
being given to the Commission or of testing its accuracy by cross examination. 
Bince as a consequence the report contains misconceptions about the activities and 
responsibilities of the Ministry of War 'ITansport, His Majesty’s Government have 
asked that a clear statement of the facts so far as they relate to that Ministry 
should be made public. 'I'he “P\irt Stikine” was a ship registered in the name of His 
Majesty represented by the Ministry of War ’JTansport. In accordance with settled 
practice she was assigned for the voyage in question to the Bibby Line as operators 
under the Ministry’s Liner requisition scheme notified to rarliaraent in 1940 One 
of the bases of the seheme is utilisation of the skilled experience and facilities of 
existing organisations of the Liner Companies. Accordingly booking of cargo at 
Karachi was arranged by the British India Steam Navigation Company since the 
Bibby Line had no berth on the Indian coast. In paragraph 97 of the report the 
Commission have stated that they have “shown how it comes about that the vested 
interests of peace time come to influence, even if they do not govern the war time 
control of Ministry ships in Indian waters carrying explosives on their way to a 
theatre of war’’. It is not correct that vested interests of peace time have 
iiiflu''nced or governed war time control of Ministry ships in India. Throughout 
the war, the British Ministry of War Transport has been under constant pressure 
from the Government of India to supply shipping assistance towards maintenance 
of Indian economy and programmes of shipment of Indian costal cargoes have 
been under constant review between the Indian Shipping Controller and the British 
Ministry of War Transport representative ip India, fhe Ministry have euthoripeej 

37 
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their representativn in India to make the fulleat practicable use for local service of any 
available apace in overaeaa ships which may pass between Indian pons, especially as the 
maintenance of the economic life of India is an essential part of th(5 war efTort. When, 
therefore, it was found that the “Fort Stikine’* would have available 8])ace on the 
voya^ue fram Karachi to Bombay, the Ministry re|)resentniives readily made this space 
available for shipment of coastal car^o. ThouiJjh normal pc.iou time m.ichinery 
was utilised for actual bookinp; and loading of car^(» and though these 'lervices wore 
paid for by way of a commission on freights, the o))eralors had no lin^ icial interest 
in the results of the voyajiie nor any financial incentive in the choice of individual 
y>arcels. Of the cariio shipped at Karachi, cotton had admittedly very hi^h priority, 
the 'L’ex-tile Commissioner. Bombay, having; recommended “that any available space 
in any ship should be utilised for movement of the priority commodity from 
Karachi to Bombay subject only to Naval and military 0 [)crati()nal considerations'\ 
Timber is also a hi^h priority car{j;o and tiie parLiiiular parcel sliipped was 
intended for specific purpose of hitch stratet;ic importance. The lubricating oil was 
discharged at Karachi from an American Army 'J ransport with Bombay aw its final 
destination. The sulphur was shipped to the hhipping (XUcer, Bombay, on behalf of 
the Supply department of the Government of India. Fish manure was also an 
essential comm >dity for Indian agriculture. Wimtever answers may have been 
elicited from the wiinesscs. the position, in fact, is that the priorities of cotton and 
timber wore so well established that no question arose as to whether they should 
be carried from that point of view. 

9. In paragraph 75 of the report the Commission find the crux of the whole 
situation in the sLateraents of two master inanncrs that rules and regulations ‘‘have 
baeu absolutely scrapped” or “gone by the board”. Tiiese stmemontH, however, are in¬ 
correct. Loading of explosives ami other dangerous goods iu the United Kingdom is 
done in accordance with the advice of a body of emiuiiut experts. Their advice is 
incori>orated iu departmental documents which are issued by the British Ministry of 
War Transport and which are also used as guides by Indian aulhorities. 

Though in the interests of the war efibrt. the rules iiave in certain respects— 
mainly in regard to quantity of explosives that may be carried in one sliip—been 
modified where modification could with safol) be permitted, in other respects rules 
have been tightened up as war experience has shown this to he necessary. Statutory 
responsibility for safe loading iu Indian ports does not rest upon the Ministry of 
War Transport, and while it is no doubt true that the Ministry's repreHentatives iu 
overseas ports would not tolerate an admixture of cargoes which was obvionsiy 
dangerous, reliance must in the main be plac^^d upon local shipping authorities and 
upon Masters of ships u])on whom, apart, from statute, rests primary rrsponsibilily 
for seeing to safety of ships. In the particular c.jse of the “Fort btikine” no protest 
was made by ilie Master or the Chief Olficer as to the cargo actually lt)aded though 
they did exercise their rights iu rejecting a ])aicel of turpentine which was tendered 
for shipment but which they considered dangerous. 

10. His Majesty’s Government cannot accept the implications contained in the 

following passage: “Even so questions of iiolicy are involved which would 

necessitate the consideration of wiiether the Ministry of War Transport and its 
representatives are entitled to exclude from considtralion the fact that the loyalty, 
patriotism and courage of the Masters of merchant ships may overcome their 
discretion as exports, and induce them to take and to stow with explosives cargoes 
potentially dangerous, hut which they believe to be nec.essary in furllieraiice of the 
war effort and which the Ministry of War Iransitort impliedly allow them so to 
believe, ft may bo a debatable point whether if, as Mr. Iceman suggests, the Master 
is in effect the arbiter of safe stowage, ho sliould be told when the 
cargo which ho is expected to stow in a Ministry ship with explosives is not being 
shipped as a part of tiie war eflort but in order to maintain the normal commercial 
life of the community, particularly in cases in which it is known in advance that 
the ship must ultimately discharge in Docks and not in midstream”. It is wholly 
incorrect that Masters are deceived wiili the connivance of the Ministry into carrying 
unessential and potentially dangerous cargo by being led to believe that such cargo 
is being shipped as part of the war effort. Furthermore it is common ground with 
His Majesty's Government of India that the maintenauee of the civil economy of 
India is an essential part of the war effort. 

11. In conclusion, the Governor-General in Council desires to take this 
opportunity of expressing his appreciation of the Hcrviccs rendered by the President and 
Members of the Inquiry Comm, in conducting the inquiry. 'I'heir report has been of 
great assistance to him iu assessiug the position and deciding upou the action required. 
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House of Lords—London—25th July 1944 
Gandhi's Scheme for Interim Govt. Criticised 

Opening the debate on the political situation in India in the House of Lords on 
the 25tl]. July 1944, Lord Straholgi said that Tiiibour Tarty wanted facts on this 
subject. There had been fierce eensoishi}> in India, both military and political. 
There had been com{»lainta that the military censorship had been aimed, primarily 
at preventing news reaching the Tritish people which was already known to the 
enemy and not to prevent news reachini: the enemy. The political censorship had 
been most rigid and it hud hem very diflicult to obtain accurate information about 
what was going on in the political field. 

After remarking that it had* been reiterated that the Crif)ps Offer still stood, 
Lord Straholgi continued: “VVe have no desire to dwell on the past, but desire to 
look forward to the future, and it is, surely, inconceivable that, now that the 
Japanese danger has passed and the war everywhere is going well, the ])olicy of the 
Cripps Mission should be thrown overboard.” Lord Htrabolgi added, however, that 
he was not accusing the present Government of doing anything of tho 
kind. 

‘•Remarkable Chanoe Of Front” 

One important piece of news received from India early this month, despite 
censorship, Lord Straholgi said, was the remarkable interview given by Mr. Gandhi 
to Mr. Stuard Geldcr of tho A^civs Chrovicle. After quoting from the interview and 
also from a subsequent interview^ given to the same journalist. Lord Strabolgi said 
that those who knew Mr. Gandhi would recognise that these statements eonstituted a 
remarkable change of front. 

Lord Strabolgi said that he wanted to ask three questions on behalf of the 
Labour Party Peers. What information had the Government about these matters? 
Could they sec in these developments tho long-waited chance to break the present 
deadlock in India? What did the Governmont intend to advise the Viceroy to do? 
In particular, were opportunities going to be provided for the impriFO»»ed CoiigresB 
leaders to consult with Mr. Gandhi and each other ? “We are dwelling on the 
past. I am not posing these questions in a hostile manner. We are looking 
to the future. We certainly see more than a ray of hope”, Lord Strabolgi 
concluded. 

Viscount Eliffank said that no one could help being tremendously impressed 
by the military effort being made by India towards winning the war. At the same 
time, every sound-thinking person both in Inaia and this country must feel that 
any withdrawal from India at the present time, during the war would be quite wrong 
and impracticable. The diflVrences between Hindus and Muslims mnni be settled 
before our pledge for Indian Independence or Uomiuion Status could be fulfilled. 
If Independence or i>ominiou Status w re given in the conditions of to-day. with 
the differences still persisting between castes and religions, it was quite certain, 
India would revert to a state of anarchy and the progress she had made during the 
past two centuries under British guidance and with British btlp would perhaps be 
lost altogether. 

Attack on Gandhiji 

“There is”, Vicouut Klihank continued, “one individual in India—I have not 
the same regard for him as Lord t^trabolgi has-one individual who is tho greatest 
obstacle to a settlement and the biggest bamboozler of the century and in Far 
Eastern history. He has bamboozled many of his own countrymen for years and I am 
sorry to say he has bamboozled a good many of our countrymen in ibis country. 
One of the greatest tricks of bomboozlement is when he inflicls on himself 
starvation just up to the point of dying and, in this way, plays on the sympathicB 
of the Indu-Ji people and leads them into further difficulties.” 

“Trust The Man Gn The Spot” 

Regarding the suggeslion for a meeting between the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi 
Viscount Elibank suggested that that was a matter which should be left to Lord 
Wavtll to decide. Vicouut Elibank contiuued: “The Viceroy has all the Btiiugs 
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in his hands and knows what is going on. I suggest, you must trust the man on 
the spot, especially when he is a man of Lord Waveirs calibre and fine admini¬ 
strative and military qualities, with keen sympathy with the people of the country 
he is governing and the intense interest which he has in trying to lead India into 
that path which will enable her to achieve the Independence she is seeking. 1 
would add a word of commendation of Mr. Amery. 1 know his keen sympathies 
with the Indian people. At a time when there was a good deal of controversy in 
this country, 1 was aware of the attitude which Mr. Amery adopted in those days 
towards giving India much greater control over her own affairs than many were 
prepared to do at the same time. My own view is that, with Mr. Ameiy here and 
Lord Wavell in India in these days, we should be prepared to leave these matters 
very largely in their hands to solve. We should trust the ISecretary of Ij'tate for 
India and the Viceroy on the spot to dc the best fur India iu the present 
circumstauces.” 

Lord Munster, Under-Secretary of State for India, replying said that he 
wanted to remind the House of the speech which the Viceroy made to the combined 
Legislature on February 17. this year. Faying a tribute to the qualities of states¬ 
manship and the characteristics of a great soldier which Lord Wavtll had displayed, 
Lord Munster said he thou^ihl Lord Wavell’s personal and prompt intervention 
into the food problem, from the very earliest days of his arrival in India, had 
considerably enhanced the morale of the Indian people and had certainly encouranged 
Indians with a sense of civic responsibility to one another. 

Lord Wavell’s actions in the political sphere had been no less striking. Lord 
Munster proceeded to quote Lord Wavell’s remarks in the speech referred to and 
his reiteration that the Cripps Offer was still opened and remained iu all its 
essentials, his appeal to Indians to co-operate with Government and bis advocacy of 
the setting u}) of a small authoritative body of Indians to make a preliminary 
examination of the constitutional problems. 

Viceroy’s Keserve Power 

Lord Munster reminded the House that the Cripps Offer implied two essential 
things—first, there must be agreement amongst Indians, amongst the main elements 
in India, regarding the terms of the constitution to be framed by Indians after the 
war; and, secondly, that any interim Provisional Government must be within the 
terms of the present constitution and on the basis of the Viceroy retaining bis 
existing reserve iiowers. 

Lord Munster said that the reasons for these stipulations were clearly inherent 
in the solution. We had to ensure that not only should nothing ailect the conti¬ 
nuance of the war, but everyone should assist in its successful prosecution, and 
also make quite sure that the activities of the interim Governuient would not 
prejudice the claims of minorities wiih respect to the ultimate coiistitiiiioii. “His 
Majesty’s Government have not deparied, in any way, from the intentions declared 
by the Cripps Mission, and which have been repeated again by the Governor- 
General in iiis speecli to the combined Legislature”, Lord Munster declared. 

Lord Munster added that it wus wrong for Lord !?trabolgi to suggest tliat 
because we are at war in l94l, we had been yirepared to come to an agreement 
at any nrice. “These plan« were being worked out before Singapore and Kangoon 
fell, and that the arrival of Sir Stafford Cripps should have coincided with the lull 
of Kangoon, had nothing to do with the position we were then iu.” 

Turning to the recent political moves iuitiaUd by Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Kaja- 
gopalachari, Lord Muiisier said that, at the beginning of the month, Mr. Rajagopal- 
Bchari published details of the correspondence which had taken place between him 
and Mr. Jinnah earlier in the year on the basis for a Congress-Muslim settlement, 
which was proposed by the former. “Mr. Kujagopaluchari states,” continued Lord 
Munster, “that the draft scheme which he submitted was discussed with Mr. Gandhi 
at the time of his fast iu 1943, and that he was authorised to say it had received 
his full approval. At no time, so far as his Majesty’s Government are aware, did 
Mr. Gandhi append bis signature to any document which was delivered to Mr. jiiinab 
through Mr. KajagopaUchari. 

C. R’s Scheme 

The document which is full of importance contained the term for a settlement 
and it laid down: first, the Muslim League should endorse the Indian demand for 
independence and would co-operate with the CongresH Party in the formatio i 
of a provisional government for the transitional period. Secondly, after the termi¬ 
nation of the war a commission was to be appointed for ^demarcating coutiguoua 
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diBtrictB in North-West and East India wherein the Muelim population was in 
absolute majority. In areas thus demarcated a plebiscite of all inhabitants was to 
be held and this would ultimately decide the issue of separation from Hindusthan. 
Thirdly, It was open to all i)iirtie8 to advocate their points of view before the 
plebiscite closed. Fourthly, in the event of separation mutual afijreements would 
De entered into for safeguarding defence, commerce and communications and for other 
essential purposes. Fifthly, any transfer of population was to be held entirely on a 
v(duntary basis, sixthly these terms would be binding only in chho of transfer by 
llis Majesty’s (fovernment of both ])ower and resi)Onsibility for the Government of 
India, 'rhis then was the scheme which Mr. Kajagoj>alachari nr^ed Mr. Jinnah to 
accept and su^'^f.^ested tlureatter that both he and Mr. Gandhi should advise the 
Working (joininittee of the Muslim League and the Working Committee oi the 
Congress Fary respectively to accept it. Now Mr. Jinnah was prepartd to submit, 
though not prcviuiiKly, to endorse the scheme ol the Working Committee if he 
received the scheme from Mr. Gandhi direct but declines to accept resj)onsibility for 
agreeing to it or rejecting it before doing so. 

“The exact position”, Lord Munster staUd, “is somewhat obscure, but the nego¬ 
tiations seem tor the moment to have been t-iispended. 'J'he publication of this 
scheme had a very mixed reception in the Indian i’ress, and it is diflicult, at the 
present moment, to understand or appreciate their reactions to them, it does appear, 
however, that Mr. Gandhi’s association with these particular proposals marks a very 
significant change in his attitude towards the Muslim League’s position. That, in 
itself, might improve the changes of an agreement between the two major parties. So 
far as this should i>rovc to bo the case, we can, of eoiirse, only welcome the fact 
that there has been such an advance on Mr. Gandhi’s ])art. The House will appre¬ 
ciate that this scheme has not hetn put to it. 1 understand a meeting of the Work¬ 
ing Committee of the Muslim liOtigueis to be held at the end of this month, when 
the position may ho eJarified. The House will have observed that neitiier during 
the communications between Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Kajugopalachari, nor during the 
flow of correspondence between Mr. Rajagopalachari and Mr. Jinnah has the Viceroy 
received any communication from anyone of these three participants.” 

GandhijiV Statements 

•'What 1 already said”, Lord Munster continued, “is by no means the end of 
the tale, for directly after the publication of the scheme, there appeared a series of 
Btatements in the Press which were attributed to Mr. (iandhi. The more important 
of these statements contained seven points, and was issued after the publication in 
the News Chronicle of an interview which Mr. Gandhi had given to one of its Ihesa 
corresponch’iits. Indei-d, ]Mr. Gancihi stated, himself, that the [)remature publication 
of tlie inlciN icw with l\Ir. Gelder, the News (’/irtm/etc represenLative, had ltd to some 
confusion in the minds of the Oongress and therefore Mr. Gandhi had advanced the 
following views : Firstly, Mr. Gandhi said, he v.ould never use the weapon of Civil 
Disobedience during tiie war unless for a very grave reason, such as, the thwarting 
of India’s right to freedom. ^Secondly, he would be satisfied with a National Govern¬ 
ment during the war, with full control of the civil administration, composed of per¬ 
sons chosen by the elected inembeis rf the Jjegislative Assembly. 'I’liirdly, the 
Viceroy wouUl he, like the King of England, guided by responsible Ministers. Fourth¬ 
ly, I’opular Government would he autoniatically restored in all provinces, that is, 
provinces at the moment under Section i)lk Fifthly, while under National Govern¬ 
ment, the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief would have complete control of 
military operations, there would he a })Ortfolio of Defence in the hands of the 
National Government, which would be genuinely interested in the defence of the 
conutiy ami may render great assistance in the sha]>ing of policies. Sixthly, the 
Allied forces would be allowed to carry on operations on Indian soil, but the expense 
of such operations would not be borne by Indians. Seventhly, Mr. Gandhi would 
advise Congress jiarticipation in the National Government if formed.” 

Lord Munster, proceeding, said : ‘‘The procedure follwed is a little complicated 
and a little diilicult to understand. A few days after Mr. Gandhi published these 
seven suggestions through the intermediary of the Press, he gave further explana¬ 
tions to 1 tees correspondents, in which he emphasised that his statements constituted 
his personal effort to end the deadlock, but that if his suggestions are not acceptable 
to Mr. Jinnah or the powers that be, he would consider it a most unfortunate in¬ 
cident. Ill clarification—if indeed it be clarification—of his offer to Mr. Jinnah, he 
stated that his oroposals were wholly different from the Oripps Ofl'er which, he insisted 
contemplated almost perpetual vivisection of India* Frankly, it is difficult to unde^I 
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stand if these Btatements by Mr. Gandhi have, in point of fact, 
the chances of an inter-communal settlement.” 

Protection of Minorities 


t H. oF 

** definitely improved 
^e( 


"The main point, so far as His Majesty’s Government are cc‘ j »? t a 

Mnnster declared, "is that he (Mr. Gandhi) is still clinKinp: to preePPee^nea, DOm 
which wrecked the Cripps Mission and put an end to negotiations i(?i? 

for he is no more prepared to-day than he was then, to accept the fo‘**^ April iy4-:i, 
interim Government with the Viceroy maintaininfi; his existinjj; reserve^ ij*' 
demands a so-called ‘Interim’ Government in full control of the civil aa\ Powers. He 
with the Viceroy occupyinj' the position of a constitutional monarch a^'j^'oistration, 
stand it in this country. Let it not be forgotten that, if an aj^reemc 
under the present existing constitution, there are still a number of verj; ot is set up 
questions, not the least of which is the protection of the minorities, to bt ^ importan^t 
All these matters must be settled before the final constitution can be ev resolved, 
this, it will seem that Government have not departed one iota from the Ijiti 
gave some time ago and which 1 will repeat now, that the proposals ' 
taken to India by isir Stafford Cripi)8 still stand in their entirety.” 

Referring, in conclusion, to the question by Lord JStrabolgi, who asked , 
the Viceroy was prepared to allow Mr. Gandhi to see the members of the 
Committee, Lord Munster said : *1 would refer Lord Strabolgi to the letter whiJI^'J’ 
the Viceroy sent to Mr. Gandhi on June 22nd last. He said that another meetin^^^ 
between himself and Mr. Gandhi could only raise false hopes. He said, that M ^ 
Gandhi had publicly stated that he adhered to the‘Q»iit India’ Resolution which 
(Mr. Gandhi) regarded as innocuous. The Viceroy did saw that as soon 
Gandhi had any definite or constructive policy to put up, he would be very 
consider it at that time.’’ 

Withdrawing his motion, Lord Straholgi said with regard to Lord Minis * , 

speech, "It might have been worse. 1 thought I detected one or two gleams of iino ® 
standing and hope,” he added, ‘‘but I would like more of warmth and sympath 
1 think there is a chance now of a wide settlement if we take it, but I suppose^* 
Lord Munster was bound to take the attitude he did. He became acclimatised to the T 
India Office atmosphere all too soon.” 

Lord Strabolgi particularly welcomed the statement that the suggestions made 
towards Mr. Jinnah might improve the chances of an agreement between the major 
parties and that this would be welcomed by Government. It was also good to hear 
that the (h ipps Offer still stood. 

Willi retorence to Gandhiji’s propostd far a provisional government Lord 
StraboUi continued: ‘'This is u delicate matter. It seems to excite some apprehenHion 
in liOrd Aliinster’s mind. 1 should have thought if we could get this form of provi¬ 
sional giivernment for All-lndia composed of all parties with, of course, necessary 
safeguards, we should welcome it and it would be a magnificent step forward. But 
it seems to have created some alarm that it should be suggested that the Viceroy 
should hold the position of a constitutional monarch with his reserved powers,” 

Lord Munster : “Constitutional monarch without his reserved [)Owers,” 

Lord Strabolgi i "No, with his reserved powers, d he constitutional powers 
behind the monarch in this country if sot down on paper look immense. It could 
be argued that as confidence grows and as democracy has its chance and Indian 
statesmen become trained to responsibility these powers would recede more and more 
into the background. That is what has huppened in this country. But the power is 
there all the same. I really think that the India Glfice and Lord Munster make too 
heavy weather of that particular point.” 


House of Lords—London—25th. July 1944 

Debate on India’s Food Position 

The question of India’s food situation was raised in the Lords on the 2f)th July 
1944 by Lord Faringdon, who said that many people were becoming increasingly 
uneasy and he wanted to know what provision was being made to deal with * 
According to an article in the Times, by September next, something like SOO.JOO 
tons would have been imported towards the million tons of grain recommend'^ d by 
the Gregory Commission, but nothing would have been imported towards forming 
the half a million tons reserve. In such circumstances, optimism if not ill-placed 
was at least hardly justified. It meant that there was already 200,000 tons deficit 
for consumption purposes and no reserve. Moreover, it would be extremely difficult 
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to ration and control prices vhich would have been poeeible if the Governinent bad 
got the half million tons reBerve. 

Epidemics in Bengal and bihar 

Lord Faringdon also referred to the report by Dr. Roy, the head of the Bengal 
Medioal Co-ordination Committee, that Bometbing like 20 million people in Bengal 
and Bihar were affected by eyndemics, and Haid that it had also been reported that 
the cholera Bituation in Bihar was worse than that in the graveHt recorded year of 
1920. The health Bituation, he added, wag adversely atrected by the famine and 
reacted upon it, Bince one could not hone to obtain from a country, with a fleriona 
epidemic situation, that production of foodituffs which might otherwifle have been 
hoped for. He hoped, Government would be able, in some f«Uure debate, to give 
aflBurance about the eteps they were taking to promote the manafacturo of drugs 
in India and facilitate the import of drugs from this country. 

Lord Fariiigdon added that if the anticipated fond Hurplunes were obtained 
from the provinces and additional supplies could be found in Auetralia, the United 
States and Canada, then transport would be a critical problem. 

Lord Munster, Under Secretary of State for India in reply, said that he 
thought, if a balanced view wore taken between optimism, and ppseimism, there was 
reasonable juHtification for thinking that they were on the road to better days. Tf 
the present monsoon yiroved favourable, as there was some jnstification for thinking 
it might, then it should be possible to resolve the difficulties and meet all the 
requirements in the current year. The wheat crop in North-west India had siiflFered 
this year from a spell of had weather before the harvesting, and the portion of the 
Burplus which would have been available for distribution to the deficit areas would 
have to be found from elsewhere. Although this event should not in itself cause 
food shortage, it must, nevertheless, be taken into account in examining the position 
as a whole. Last year’s famine, which occurred mainly in the rice-growing areas, 
was caused by a variety of events of which, not the least, were the abnormal 
climatic conditions, but, in so far as it was a matter of human control, every 
measure had been taken to ensure that there should be recurrence. They could not, 
of course, deal with elements which were beyond their control. 

Lord Munster proceeded to give an account of the ration system adopted in 
cities and towns throughout India, of the procurement plan, the price control 
system and the import programme for which shipping has been supplied by His 
Majesty’s Government. Giving the most recent news of the food position in Bengal, 
he said, since last year’s famine ended, conditions had immensely improved in rice 
crops. The Government of India had given the undertaking that they would make 
themselves responsible and supply from sources outside Bengal 640,000 tons of food 
grains to feed the city of Calcutta. That in itself would remove a burden off the 
Bengal market which, obviously, must be suffering to some extent from the inevi¬ 
table aftermath of last year’s disaster. 

•'Bengal Almost Gut of the Wood” 

The difficulties which originally postponed the introduction of complete ration¬ 
ing in Calcutta had now been overcome, and he was told the system was working 
smoothly and well. The new Bengal Governor, Mr. Casey, had put in hand a 
number of measures all directed to reorganising the whole food position, and had 
stated that food grains which had been procured under the scheme operating in the 
province justified all his expectations and hopes that the total procurement would 
be adequate to meet ail the essential needs of the deficit areas within his particular 
proviiue during the present year. There might be certain relatively smell areas in 
which difficulties would perhaps be experienced, but everything was being done to 
anticipate and meet these difficulties before they arose. In the beginning of July, 
Mr. Casey had stated, in a broadcast speech, that they were within reasonable sight 
of having procured the minimum of rice to see the province through until the next 
winter crop in November was harvested, and this meant that Bengal was almost 
out of the wood so far as this year viras concerned. Lord Munster paid a warm 
tribute to Mr. Casey for the superhuman efforts by which he bad steered his 
province towards brighter days. 

“Astronomical Progress in Rationing” 

Discussing the rationing system, Lord Munster gave facts and figures to show 
the progress made and described them as astronomical. In the whole of India, 219 
cities and towns with a population exceeding 35 millions had now come on to 
rationing. However good the rationing system might be, he added, the whole 
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or^Rniflation mitrht be scriouely impaired if price control waa not taken into consi- 
deratlon. The Government of India had, therefore, to make quite sure that the 
pricefl charged for vital foodatuffs were not only fair and equitable and gave a 
reasonable return to the producer, but that they were such that the community at 
largo could afford to pay. It was vital to atimulate confidence amongst the people 
in the ability of the Government to maintain rigid control and if anything should 
occur either at Home or in India through hasty or ill-considered remarks which 
might shake or lessen the prevailing spirit of confidence, built up so successfully by 
the present Viceroy, difficulties might emerge which might well have the very gravest 
consequences. 

if a H^nrit of confidence reigned and the price control was firm and fair, then 
the tendency of the producer to hoard his surplus crop would be eouBiderably 
lessened and probably overcome. “The Governnient of India’s price control ])olicy 
has. therefore, been directed to this end”. Lord Munster said that the procurement 
policy had been well thought out. It was an entirely new dei>arture in India and 
the whole scheme w’as designed to suj)])ly the needs of cities and other deficit areas, 
as well as to give the Central Government stocks with which to (control the market. 
As regards the Puniah, he gathered that the Government scheme of purchases 
through agents was not working altogether satisfactorily, and an amendment was 
now contemplated to ensure closer control by the provincial anlhorities. 

Grain Shipments to India 

After giving details of the procurement schemes in other provinces, Lor he 
Munster said that in normal times, them should never bo any great difficulty'jyir, 
importing into India suflicicnt (inantitics of wheat, wl>i(‘h, together with the amoj^ct to 
secured inside India by any }>rocurement policy, would I'lace a substantial reso-* 
in the hands of the Government to enable them to control the market. 

“It has been the object of liis Majesty’s Government to try and provide ^er- 
maximum quantity of imports for current consumption as recommended in ^.tiay* 
Gregory Report, but the JJouhc knows well enough the evei-increaHing calls 
upon our shipping last year and again this year. In spite of these demands -aV^,. 
we obviously cannot allow our military operations to be imperilled—we have providetij® 
sufficient ships for carrying to India of 80O.OOO tons of wheat from outside sources ® 
in a period of twelve months ending Oetolier, 1944, and we have given an under¬ 
taking to the Government of India that wo w'ill consider in August and again in 
November the allotment of further shi})ping for this ]>urpORe.” 

Importance of Lono-tkrm Policy 

Dealing with the action the Government of India proposed to take to ensure 
a steady and continued all round increase in the internal production of foodstuffs, 
TvOrd Munster said that though a short-term policy might assist in increasing the 
immediate quantity of edil)le foodstuffs, a long-term policy was required which would 
come into operation and full efTect year by year. “We cannot therefore rely on a short 
term policy during our existing troubles, but we cun and must lend all our efforts to 
secure that a perinanont ])Olicy is protluced and should start oj)erating at once 
continuing over future years, so as to meet the threat of famine or shortage of food 
due to the continual increase in i)opuIation, but before it arises”. 

Owing to ths war circumstance and the loss of Burma, the rice market imports 
had been very heavily cut, said Lord Munster, and it was not possible to guarantee 
the immediate restoration of them when the war ended. It was, therefore, all the 
more important that a scheme for the further expansion and development of 
agriculture should be worked ont now. The Government of India had not been 
negligent in their duty in this respect, lie went on to give details of the various 
measures being adopted to increase food production and referred to the mission now 
'in India to advise the Government on the f)os8ibilitieH ot increased manufacture of 
chemical fertilisers, the target figure for which had been set at 350,000 tons a year. 
Other measures included the promotion of better methods of husbandry including 
proper crop rotation. 

Pi.AN TO Double Crop Yield 

“A plan has been envisaged :to double India’s agricultural yield with the 
immediate object of increasing production by .bU per cent over the next ten years 
and ultimately by 100 per cent in 15 years. The capital cost of this immense plan 
is estimated at 1,000 erores with a recurring annual expenditure of Rs. 20 crores. 
After stating that the plan had been drawn up by a special committee appointed by 
the Advisory Board of the Imperial Ooupcii for Agricultural Reseaichi Lord MuuBter 
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BRid that the plan aime at eeciirinj? enough food of the right kind for every indivi¬ 
dual and improving the standard of living of the people. The Provincial Govern¬ 
ments had been anked for criticisms and suggestions within the next three months, 
but the order of priority for the more important items of improvement is stated to be 
(1) irrigation by construction of tanks, wells and canals. (2) manure and mjinu- 
lactnro of ammonium sulphate, (if) land improvement. (4) tillage (5) the establish¬ 
ment of seed farm and («) the grading of cattle. Some of these suggestions in this 
big plan liave already been [)iit in hand by the Government of India’s ‘Grow More 
Food Curnpaigri’. The Government of India has not been behind the Bombay 
Industrialists in thinking ahead and planning an agrioullural economic! policy wh^ch 
year by year cun bring into production more and more areas of cultivable waste. It 
is true perhaps that progress in the political field may tarry awhile but if the standard 
of living and ilie general welfare of the Indian maasei cun bo raised to higher levels 
then we shall at any rats have met One of the essential needs to f)oliticul as well as 
industrial progress.” 

Lord Farinqdon warmly welcomed liOrd Munster’s reply though ho said he was 
still slightly anxious about the immediate position. -No one would underrate ilio 
ditlicuUy of rationing a i)Opulution so vast as that of India. ISo far as the Government 
were coping with this monumental situation they were to be congratulated, fie 
particularly welcomed the asBurance that Ills Majeaty’s Government hoped in August 
and November lobe able to offer the Indian Govornmemt adiiitional shipi)iijg and he 
congratulated the (fovernmont on their agricultural policy. 

Lord idainticl (Lil)eral) joined iu welcoming Lord Minister’s statement, which 
he considered one of the most important statements on Judia they had hail in the 
Lords for many a long day. It had fully recognised in many qnarterH that the 
Indian problem was not merely and perhaps not primardy a politicid problem. 
The rapid increase in tiie population of India in recent years, whicti war. still 
continuing had added to the anxiety which bad been widfdy felt on account of the 
low standard of living of ho many milliona of the Indian population. Now the 
Government have taken in hand this fundamental problem with great vigour, 
energy and foresight, and if the Urge pregramme which Lord Munster had in 
mind was fully carried into effect, it would have a vait and the most beneficent effect 
upon the welfare of the population of India.” 

Hou8# of Commons—London—28th. July 1944 

Amery Rejects Gandhi’s Proposals 

Opening the debate on India in the Commons on the 28th July 1944 Mr. 
reihick Lairrcna^ Chief Labour speaker, said that those associated with him had, 
hitherto, hesitated to &Hk for a full debate becan'-e of the extreme delicacy of the 
situation and the feeling that a debate might injure, instead of improve the 
prospectH of a setilemeiit. He added: 'Though it is still true that it would be 
unwise for recriminatory words to be uttered that might do harm, wc feel that 
helpful and constructive words may be fruitful of great good, and I hope, very 
much, that only wise and statoimaulike VtOrds will emanate from all parts of this 
House to-day.” 

Distrust Must Be Removed 

“We all realise that super-imposed on the very inherent difficulties of this 
problem, there has been a psychological personal distrust, which has greatly 
aggiR’^atcd tlve difficulues. Is it too much to hope that this debate will lielp to 
remove one at least of these distrust, by showing to the peoples of India and the 
outside world that all sections cf this House are willing, and indeed anxious, that 
there should be rtelf-Governiuent in India after the war is over.” 

Mr. Bethick L«wrenco. proceeding, said that, how far India would continue 
as single and undivided, was one of the issues in dispute. NeverthelesB, he was quite 
certain that it was of supreme importance that there should bean Indian represent¬ 
ing the great Indian peoples iu the comity of nations—an Indian with whom power 
of decision*' i stcd, and in whom the world would see a country destined to play a 
vital and important part in the whole history of mankind. “We, iu the House, 
cannot solve that problem, it rests with the Indian people themselves. We can only 
note with satisfaction that, in the last few months, Mr. Gandhi has made a gesture 
of approach to the other scctioiis iu India. In these subtle matters, it is^ very 
difficult for most of us, not completely immersed in Indian politics, to judge how far 
he has gone, but that he has made some move will not be denied. When things 
)iftve reached ap ipopabse, even a email move may be ol supreme impo^tanoet” 
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Mr, Pethick Lawrence aaid that there had been events of immeiiBe importance 
in the political sphere in India. Terrible famine in more than one quarter of India 
had broug;ht home the j 2 ;reat danger which India, with its rapidly increasing popula¬ 
tion, faced. Famines were frequent in old days, and it was one of the merits of 
the British administration that until recently, it had succeeded in keeping famines 
down. If the population of India was to increase at the present rate, then, undoub* 
tedly, the problem of famine might recur. Ue hoped that, hehir\d all the political 
differences, the problem of feeding the mass of population might bring the people 
of India together. 

Industrialists’ Plan 

Another great event in the economic sphere had been the turning of India 
from a debtor to a creditor country. From being a great debtor country, India had 
become one of the word’s creditor countries, and that had a bearing on the 
economic future. 

“Then there has been,” Mr. Petbick Lawrence continued, “the publication of 
the Tata Pamphlet, sometimes called the Millionaires’ Para plot. I think, it is the 
greatest of all steel plants in the empire and anything emanallrig from that 
firm might not be lightly brushed aside. It is not for me to exnress an opinion 
on the details with figures on a scale which has hardly hitherto been mentioned, 
but, undoubtedly, having recently been published, it provides a basis for discussion, 
which cannot afterwards be entirely put aside. 

“Can India—ean the peoples of India, poor, malaria-ridden, with poor standards 
of life, with an immensely high rate of mortality be brought into line with the 
progressive countries in the world economically 7 Whatever may be thought of the 
details of the Tata Plan, the suggestion, that is possible, is one of the great and 
arresting importance”. 

Mr. Pelhick Lawrence continuing said that, all these things, taken together, 
showed that economics were likely to play an exceedingly important part in the 
future problems of India. 

India’s Freedom Essential for World Fbacb 

Referring to the military asjiect of the Indian problem, he said, many things 
had happened to cast some doubt on the power of Britain alone to keep the peace 
in the Heveu Seas, and in no part of the world was that more the case than in the 
neighbourhood of the great sub-coutineut of India. “As I see it, India is a great 
strategic bastion. 1 do not believe the peace of the whole world can bo firmly 
assured, unless part of the strong pillars supporting that peace consists of India 
itself. Therefore, the whole question of the future of India does not concern even 
only the principal parties to the present discussion—this country, other parts of the 
British Empire and the peoples and purtics in India. It also very deeply concerns 
all the nations of tlie world and, particularly, the United Nations, who desire to 
place the military basis of the world upon a fundamental basis which will stand the 
tempests and shocks of national desires and will give to the hard-pressed peoples $ 
promise of real prosperity.’' 

Govt, must Take Step Forward 

Reverting to the political and the racial aspects of the whole problem, x,. 
Pethick Lawrence said, “I suggest to Government that the time is coming, if it has 
not already arrived, when Ihtjy can contribute to the solution by a new step forward. 
I notice Mr. Gandhi has said in his speech or writings, that 1914 is not 194^1, and 
that many changes have taken place in objective facts and in his views regarding 
them in those intervening years. Mr. Gandhi is careful of his words and we can 
put such interpretation as we like upon them, but I would put forward this for the 
consideration of Mr. Amery and the House. Wo cannot expect people who are put 
into prison or kept in detention on political grounds to recant their past views. 1 
believe, Mr. Amery realises, quite well, and I am sure the Viceroy also realises, with 
him, that we cannot expect these people to stand in a white sheet and admit the 
errors of the past. But 1 do believe, most men of sense—and those who are detained 
at the present time are men of sense, whatever mistakes it may be that they have 
made—will recognise, with Mr. Gandhi, that 1944 is not 1942, and that a great 
many things have changed in the meanwhile. One of those changes, of course, is 
that at the time the Oripps Offer was originally made, it looked to the outside world 
as though we were losing the war. There were few parts of the world who con¬ 
sidered we had a dog’s chance and, no doubt, iu India, that view was as largely 
prevalent* It appeared to a number of Indians that we were drowning men, clntch** 
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ing at a straw and promieiug thinge to India which we had no intention afterwards 
of carrying out. That of courae, was not the case, and I think, it is apparent to 
the peoples of India, to-day, that it web not the case. I am quite iure they 
recogniee, as is recogniecd in other parte of the world, that, far from loeing the war, 
we are going to win both the war in the West and the war in the East and that 
before a very long time. Therefore, the promise we made two years ago and still 
make, of Self-Government, ie a very much more real and substantial thing now, 
than it ever was before and that alone, if there were not a number of other factors, 
must have a great influence on the minds of the members of the Congress Party. 
Mr. Gandhi has made use of words which might fairly be interpreted as a measure 
of goodwill and as a desire to come to a satisfactory solution both inside and 
outside India with regard to this problem.” 

Leaders Must be Set Free at Early Opportunity 

Pointing out that when a man was detained preventively, no term was set upon 
the length of his imprisonment. Mr. Pethick Lawrence said that it rested with the 
Executive authority, in such cases, to release him when the appropriate time came. 
“In the last resort, it is with the Secretary of State and the very wise man he has 
appointed to be the Viceroy, to decide the time and place and the arrangements 
suitable for his leloase. There are risks to be faced in releasing 
people who have been in detention. The risks are very 
real and he and the Viceroy will have to weigh up those risks; but there are also 
risks involved in not releasing people, and those risks are very grave indeed—the 
risk of permanently alienating men who are not guilty of what are described as 
moral turpitude, but who have been detained for political reasons. I am quite sure he 
will not ignore the grave risk of continuing detention, however much he may see 
the risk of bringing it to an end.” 

Mr. Pethick Lawrence added that it would be quite impossible to make an 
important pronouncement on their release on this occasion, but he hoi*ed Mr. Amery 
would not feci it necessary, as a result of what might be said during the debate, 
to make a positive adverse statement which might tend to make the situation worse. 
“We do ask them to bear in mind the great importance of choosing a suitable and 
early opportunity of bringing into a life of liberty, men who must, in the end, be 
parties to the agreement made between ourselves, them and other sections of 
opinion. We look forward to a wise decision being taken,” 

Concluding, Mr. Pethick Lawrence said, let us get rid of old distrust on all 
sides, let us think of the future—the future of this great country, containing in its 
population one-fifth of the whole human race, a great country which lias been 
brought from its somewhat anarchic conditions to its present great position, largely 
through the medium of this country, and a country which we here have the power 
to help to speed forward on its path for the future. I believe we can do that. I 
believe we should do that, this country will show the great British spirit of Demo¬ 
cracy, and that we shall set an example to the world which will long be remembered 
—the greatest tribute to the genius for statecraft of the British race. 

“Former Roads Leading Nowhere” 

Mr- Walter Elliott (Conservative), said that the fact seemed to stand in tha 
present situation, ' was that they were going nowhere along the former roads. The 
urgency of the problem has been shown by the Bengal famine and still more by the 
situation underlying the Bengal famine. Another vital fact in the jtosition to-day 
was that it had moved Mr, Gandhi to a momentous decision. He had decided to 
recognise the principle of partition. His views did not differ grsatly from the Cripps 
Proposals. A great step forward has been made. But these proposals could not be 
left simply kicking about. What Commigsiou was going to have greater knowledge 
ur better loaders thun Parliament? What greater jury was there than the Imperial 
ParMament to sit and consider a proposal brought before it by, tay, the present 
Government ? He said that the Pakistan solution suffered from over-simplicity and 
a dual solution was a solution to perpetuate antagonism. 

Lord Winterton (Conservative) interjected : “It is not a question whether it ii 
right or wrong. It is put forward by a vast number of the Indian people and has to 
be considered in conjunction with Mr. Gandhi’s offer.” 

Mr. Elliot continuing said : “The essence of the Pakistan scheme is the ner- 
petual Hubjeciion of the minority to the majority which it cannot change by any 
voting process That is to produce an impossible situation and some means of escane 
must be found from it—whether a dualist solution or more than a dual solution—the 
setting up, it may be, of four or five units.” 
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Mr, Elliot Raid that he was more attracted by a solution siich as the River Basin 
Bchemo, whicdi fluy^^ested four Great units, and there had been other BURgestioiiB in¬ 
cluding the Eive-rttate scheme. “But”, he added “on the principle of two or more 
than two, it seems to me that two is a more dangerous solution than many, because 
two see ms/to make for antagonism, which would be exacerbated more and more as 
years go^i. 

for the states, they want to be free to start Dominions in their own right 
—development and administration will be their main tasks—to put through eiiormous 
changes to handle the bringing of industrial revolution to millions of people. I 
b^jReve the greater their ]H)werB, the quicker will bo the solution. The essence of 
ominion Hiatus is KeBponsil)lo Government. 

“People talk, as if this were the partition and vivisre-tion of the live body of 
India. But if you can get units of the human race to live comfortably with each 
other by the hundred million, that is sutticient for a miracle. We have seen Iceland 
declaring that there is no one in the world, not even l)enn)aik, she could live with 
and setting up a pocket republic in the Artie. 'J'his is the way things are develop¬ 
ing in the world. Marshal Htalin is developing arinics and Forcigrj OHices in dillbrent 
parts of the Hoviet Union. This is the way in which the world will move. Ho, I 
w’ould not put limits on the powers of the States. Regarding b'inance and Customs, 
tiiey must not be subiect to one central bank and locked up inside one customs union. 
It w'as the lack of a Custom Union which enabled Britain to live in amity with 
AusUalia, vHouth Africa, Canada and Newzealand. I suggest that Ilia Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment should announce, in the next King’s speech, an India Bill which this House 
can get to work on and which will enable advances to be made.” 

Defence Phoblem—No Bar to Ending Deadlock 
Dealing with the question of Defence, Mr. Elliot said : “All over the world, we 
have hud to work out the relations between the bases of what we may call an Im¬ 
perial or what may be a World Force of the future and the rights of local inhabi¬ 
tants. Defence is a big problem and cannot be treated simply on tlie basis of the 
j ndian Army. I am quite sure much bigger factors will have to be brought into con¬ 
sideration. Again, 1 do not think diHiculty about that should justify a deadlock in 
which nearly onc-lifth of the world’s population are locked on a dead centre, where 
half of them die of hunger before the age of 22.” 

iSVr George Schuster (Liberal National) declared : 

‘T do hope that, although wo recognise the communal dliriciilties in India and the 
need for devising new constitutional forms which may allow to each of the communi- 
ti(3S a meuBuro of freedom in their own adminietration, on which 1 feel sure they 
will insist, yet I hope we sliall say nothing which will give a push forward to a 
nK)v<! for the complete breaking u{) of India. The unification of India is, perhaps, 
one of onr greatest achievements. Let us not, at this stage, adopt the attitude that 
we must face a breaking up of that unity, it would be disastrous to have anything 
which prevented luilia operating as one unit in the security structure of the world. 
1 know of the dillicuUies in achieving agreement among Indian parties, but I would 
not throw up the sponge yet,” 

Agreement between ftarties w'ae what wc had to try to achieve. To suggest, at 
this stage, that we should step in again with a new Government of India Bill before 
they got together to consider their own future, was dangerous and not a timely 
suggeHtioii. 

“No Believer in a Halfway PJodbe’’ 

Hir George Hchuster added that he had never really believed in a halfway house 
being satisfactory or jmssible. A great deal had to be done to associate leading 
Indians with the Government of India, A constitutional change unwritten but 
none the lesB real had taken place. But all our attempts to bring the two main 
])olitical parties into participation in the government had failed. All that we had 
been able to do was to ask them to come into a Coalition Government. To ask 
political parties whose main plank was opposition to British rule, to join a Coalition 
Government under a British Viceroy, was to ask a great deal. 

The first of the tasks before us was to concentrate on carrying the war to a 
successful conclusion. The second was to do everything in our power to help the 
Indian parties to get together and join in realistic constitutional QiscuBsions round a 
table, 80 that they might get on with preparing for the final constitutional plan ; 
and the third was the use of the remaining period of our own responsibility to pre¬ 
pare the way for the introduction of those economic programmes without which there 
uot the slightest chance of maintaining either the international stability or inter- 
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nal security of India or fulfilling the advancement of the genuine welfare of the 
Indian people. Sir George Schuster hoped that the United States and the British 
Governments would do all they could to give the necessary priority to further ship¬ 
ment of food grains to India. 

Regarding Finance, he said: 'T feel grave doubts whether our policy in this 
war by which, maintaining a fixed rate of exchange, we have expended vast sums of 
money in India and Egypt, has not contributed more than was really necessary to 
the inflationary price rise which has taken place”. 

Constitutional Discussions Must ije Initiated 

Sir George Schuster hoped that Parliament would indicate very strong support 
for the Viceroy in his efforts to help the Indian parties to get together and that it 
would welcome any constructiTc measures that may be taken. ‘T feel Mr. Gandhi’s 
recent utteiariceH have at least given a gham of now ho])o. I regnsd the Viceroy as 
a man of courage and gonoioua liberal apirit, and 1 hofje, we shall say nothing to 
embanasB him or hamper his discretion in any way. If he, in his discretion, thinks 
the time has come to take a bold step and release political prisoners in order that 
there may bo a start with a full political disciiision, then, 1 would give him my 
Bupport.” 

yir Gecrge Schuster explairied that he was referring to confidential talks designed 
to prepare the way for the more formal proceedings of a Constituent Assembly. Say¬ 
ing that the millions of Indians in the armed forces were entitled to be heard, and it 
was one of Britain’s chief responsibilities to see that they got a hearing, Sir George 
Schuster added : ”l would still press urgently that the time has come for starting a 
process of discussion, which we should do all in our power to promote.” 

Proceeding, Sir George Schuster asked : ‘‘Will Mr. Jinnah be prepared with 
plans to show how a Musaalman State will be set up ? It will not be any good for him 
saying : 'I will fight rather than accept. India in the future eanuot be governed by 
opposition nor can the welfare of the people of India be provided for merely by parties 
which say ‘no*. I want them to realise that we, on our side, mean business and that 
the day is near when each must shoulder his part in the responsibility and all 
parties must fit in together.” 

Economy Policy 

Sir George Schuster added that the third British task for the remaining period of 
their responsibility was to prepare the way lor the economic policy. Economic pro¬ 
blems should take the front place in the political discussions, and the political parties 
should concern themselves, more and more with these matters and less and less with 
barren communal controversies. J'hat waa why be himself welcomed the Bombay or 
Tata Plan. There wss a spHcial opportunity for the Government of India to colla¬ 
borate with Indians and even witii those who for political reasons had not been able 
to join with the Government. There should be as wide a collaboration as possible 
and minimum controversial rivalry. If a ])reliininary All-Party Conference on the 
constitutional issue could be started, there might be, as a part of it or parallel to it, 
ail all-party conference on economic lines. In this co-operation in the economic field, 
it was not merely a queBtion of what the Government of India could do. We in 
this country had alBO a part to play. He believed that there was really a bright pros¬ 
pect for true co-operation between this country and India In India’s industrial deve¬ 
lopment. There should be a complete frankuess in our approach to these matters, 
and the unreserved recognition that Indians had the right to be masters of their own 
destiny; this destiny in turn depended upon industrial and economic development. 
We should bt'g of Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Jinnah or any other leader to turn from mano- 
euvering any clever formula to the consideration of the basis of an agreement so that 
we, with good conscience, could transfer constitutional responsibilities. 

India Must Rank Among the Great Powers 

Finally, Sir George Schuster said that the structure of world security could not 
be other than insecure, unless the Eastern half was strong, but the Eastern half 
could not be strong if India was divided and a centre of chaos. Sir George Schuster 
added that he desperately wanted to see India take her place as one of the great 
nations of the v^orld. When people spoke of the Four Great Powers in the world 
including China, it hurt his feelings that India should not be mentioned. China could 
bo a great power for the peace of the world, but India ought to stand forward equal 
with China. 

Mr. Price (Labour) did not think that Government should take any very definite 
line until Mr. Gandhi’s views had developed fuither. He thought that the Govern* 
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ment of India Bbould rally opinion in India on the economic ioBue and the raieing of 
the standard of living. 

Mr. Price deprecated the breaking up of India into a number of Dominions—a 
kind of bastard Pakistan. India must be kept an economic unit. He advocated a 
big campaign for the education of the Indian peasants and hoped that India v?ould 
obtain real Independence within the British Commonwealth. 

Division op India Opposed 

Prof. Hill (Conservative) stressing the urgency of the Indian problem said: 
“ludia is living ou the edge of a precipice. The factor of safety is so low that any 
disturbance, even a comparatively minor one, may lend her over the edge. I have 
grave doubts about the wisdom of urging that consideration should be given to 
partition. Devolution, yes; Self-Government as we have in this country within 
limited regions. But partition, having five separate regions in India, could only lead 
to a Balkanisation of that great peninsula. 1 would like to emphasise the frightful 
penalties which would result from the disaster if it occurred. The ^ machinery in 
India is heavily over-loaded, and if wr were to take liberties with it, by allowing 
disorder or a bloody revolution, as sorne people lightly speak of it, then, the disaster 
would not be a minor one. but a major catastrophe. This is no time to talk lightly 
of a disaster in India at a possible way of solving her dilllcullieB.'' 

Indian Industrialists* Visit 

Referring to the forthcoming visit of Indian Industrialists this Autumn, Prof. 
Hill hoped that a group of Indian acientific men would alto visit Biitaiu. ** There ia 
a chance he said, ‘‘of co-operating with Indian Industry if we show courage, gene¬ 
rosity and vision, but the alternative to our not showing those qualities is not that 
Indian industrj^ will not develop, but that Indians will turn to America and not to 
US for help. They would rather turn to us and if we can help them, they will co¬ 
operate with us, but only on some terms which seem to them reasonable.” 

Prof. Hill said that we had everything to gain in the end by the kind of 
co-operation that Indian Industry would like and would be very willing to ofier. 
He urged that every encouragement possible should be given to the development of 
Radio as a means of education in India. 

Economic Plight of the Masess 

Regarding population, food and health, he said that reference has been made 
to his recent comments on the subject. Ho admitted he had tried deliberately “to 
iiinkti people’s flesh creep”. The eitiiation was not one which could be tolerated for 
a long time. The solution of the dlfliculties in India depend upon health, food, 
populaition, agriculture, and education. They would not yield ni»n])!y to political 
dialectics or manufacture of political machinery. They required deliberate co¬ 
operation all-round, deliberate thinking and hard work. 

Dealing with the Bengal famine, he said that the fundamental reason for it was 
that the factor for safety in India was almost zero and tended to be held there all the 
time by excessive reproduction. He deprecated endeavours to place the .. upon 
the Secretary of State for India or anybody else. The question was what our friends in 
India and ourselves were going to do about these problems ‘Tf they do not do 
something and do it pretty quickly, 1 can see nothing but calamity, misery and 
poverty ahead.” 

Must Hand Over Govt, to Indians 

Prof. Hill said that he was wholly in favour of repeating in India, when 
conditions allowed, the experiment which had always been amazingly successful 
hitherto except in Eire where people’s eyes were always turned backwards. That 
was why he was in favour of the experiment of handing over to Indians, Govern¬ 
ment including the defence of the country. It was an act of faith, and we could not 
be sure of the result. If it failed, that would be too bad, but it would not be our 
fault. Mere continuation of the present system would certainly fail anyhow. If it 
succeeded, India might become, after a few years, a proud and contended member 
of the British Commonwealth. 

Prof. Hill, continuing, said that if the House made it perfectly clear that 
Britain was determined to see that the best possible chance was given for the 
improvement of the lile of Indian people, that would do more good than if one 
argued for ever about the political machinery. “India is ripe now fora great 
technological development. 1 can see little hope of India having greatei prosperity 
apart from going with the stream of modern life and seeking the prosperity in that kind 
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of development. The eeaentiel condition for sacceia ii a leaaonable degree of economic 
and political unity.” ^ .. j 

As reKards Defence, there must be external security because if India achieved 
high industrial prosperity but had no adequate unified defence, she would bo an 
easy prey for any aggressor. Thoughtful Indians knew this and realised that the 
Balkanisation of India would leave her defenceless against external aggression. 

Mr. Clsment Davies (Liberal) recalled that he had listened to every debate 
on India in the House for the last 15 years and said he did not remember during 
all those years such a note of unanimity as marked the speeches in to-day’s debate 
— such single current of opinion all flowing one away. “It seems to be summed up 
like this: There, is everywhere not only a genuine desire but a genuine anxiety to 
see these problems settled satisfactorily. There is also this: Let there be no 
recriminations of any sort. Let the dead past bury its dead and let us look forward 
to the future. With goodwill and co-operation, a settlement can be achieved.” On 
the political side there was complete unanimity that India was entitled to 
and should have hjclf-Governmeut at the earteast possible date. On 
the social and economic side, there were two problems—one an immediate problem 
with which the British Government had to deal becauae at the present time they 
were trustees for the Indian people and the other that could only be settled by a 
long-term policy. The long-term policy could only be satisfactorily aettled by the 
Indians themselves under their own Government. Mr. Davies continued, ‘^BJitain has 
a record with regard to India of which she is entitled to be justly proud, I wonder 
if, some other nation, had fate so decided it, had to co-ov>erate with India as Britain 
has had to do for 2C)0 years or more, what would have been the position of India 
to-day. Britain has brought imraenBe benefits to India, toleration and understanding 
and she is trying to inculcate law and order* It has always been onr policy that 
every nation should look after its own afl’airs and stand upon its own feet and enjoy 
its own liberty and that moment is coming when we can say. not goodbye but 
'good luck, the responsibility is yours’. Let us forget mistakes and try to see 
whether we cannot work together for the general benefit of Indians and 
the world.” 


“Being India as India Into the War” 

Mr. Clement Davies said that everyone would like to see the end of the 
political deadlock and he proceeded to put forward his own personal suggestions in 
the hope that these might lead to new negotiations. The first thing was to bring 
India as India into the war. The South-east Asia Command should be extended to 
include India and the Indian seas. There should be an Allied Council for South¬ 
east Asia composed of representatives of the principal Governments concerned, 
namely, the British Govern men t, China and the United States and India herself 
ahould provide a representative for the Council. Kepresentatives of others interested 
like the Netherlands, Indo-China and naturally the Union of South Africa and 
Australia and New Zealand should be consulted. They would be appointed in name 
by the Governor General but after consultation with either parties or leaders or 
whoever it might bo. He suggested the Governor-General might invite the leaders 
of principal representative parties to submit the names of the representatives whom 
they desire to sit on the Council. The Governor-General would function as the 
constitutional head of popular Government but holding in himself special responsi¬ 
bility in relation to the armed forces and in respect of Crown relations and by 
virtue of his ofiTice, be would be a member of the Bouth-east Asia Allied Council and 
of the All-India Defence Committee. 

With regard to the relationship between India and London, the Secretary of 
State for India would become more important in his duties than to-day. He would 
occupy a mueh more impoitant position than that occupied by the Secretary of State 
for the Dominions as between ti e Dominions and the Home Government. 
The Government of India would be no longer represented on the War Cabinet because 
it would be represented in the South-East Asia Command. There should be 
provision made for the protection of minorities, for determining what was reserved 
legislation, for guarantees for the minorities and for the 
setting up of a rational tribunal to settle any differencea. After stating that his 
plan was merely a suggestion, Mr. Clement Davies added, “The idea I would have 
in mind would be something like the United States with individual provinces which 
would be sovereign ones, reserving to themselves full right but by transferring to 
the central federal authority such rights as they agree should be exercised by the 
federal authority. There should then be drawn up a constitution which is to bind 
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each one of them ^vith complete right in any state to contract itself out. What we 
are anxious about is that this deadlock should cud as quickly as possible. We are 
anxiouB to seize this opportunity now presented to us after this tremendous world 
fight of extending to India a chance for her to seiile her own fjffairs for the benefit 
of their own people. 

Mr. Sorensen (Labour) said that they were confronted in India with something 
much more than could be settled by offering them more food. In the debate mem¬ 
bers of all parties seemed to stress the economic side. He would issue this warning, 
“Wo must be very careful not to leare the impression that we arc now to bo 
concerned very much with India’s economic problems in order to sidetrack Lidia 
from her demand for political lilierty”. Mr, iSorcnsen emphasiHcd that it waa 
impossible to separate economics plans from political development and political free¬ 
dom and proceeded, "For good or ill, Mr. Gandhi whom many have criticised in 
this House and who certainly is not an infallible person, neverthaless, is recognised 
as being in India not a man above the average, but one of the great soiila of the 
Indian race. Even those frankly hostile to Mr. Gandhi, neverthclesi respect him as 
one of the few great men the world has thrown up in rectnt years. Even Mr. 
Rajagopalachari recognises the outstanding significance of Mr. Gandlii. 1 am glad 
TiOrd Wavell, with such advice as he had had, has released Mr. Gandhi not only 
on the grnmid of ill-health, but I hope for other reasons ns well. I hope 
that that release will he followed before long with the release of other Congress 
leaders. Mr. Gandhi’s views on non-violence did not commend themselves either 
to members of this House or members of the Congress whereas Pandit Nehru has 
always made it perfectly clear that whilst he will accept non violence as an 
expedient for internal political education, as far as external affairs are concerued, he 
is prepared to use arms in the defence of his country against the Japanese. 

“Therefore, from the standpoint of the great majority of this House, Mr. 
•Gandhi is much more dangerous of the two, but he is released while Pandit Nehru 
is still detained. I cannot understand the logic of this matter. Having released 
one who is looked upon as an arch agitator, we could undertake the fur smaller risk 
of letting the other bo free as well. To release that portion of the politically cons¬ 
cious life of India which was now gagged and bound might perform a tremendous 
service to India, to ourselves and to those who wished to see the gulf that separated 
this country and India bridged. We should be grateful to men like Mr. Gandhi 
fer stirring India out of its stagnation. We must see that at one and the same 
time, India had a great opportunity of economic advance, but not at the expense of 
political advance. 

Plea for an Encouraging Response 

It seemed there was now a hopeful sign. To throw Mr. Gandhi’s suggestions 
on one side was not doing suflicient justice to the fact that Mr. Gandhi himself 
might have altered his ]>osition. Whether he bad or not, here was a sign that the 
deadlock that previously seemed insoluble and unbreakable was giving way. Mr. 
Sorensen said thot, in a cable to-day referring to the House of Lords debate on 
India, Mr. Gandhi had said. “I must confess that I am disappointciP, Referring to 
his proposal Mr. Gandhi had further said: “If it is not accepted as the basis for 
friendly discussion and if y>ermiBsion is not given to me to see the members of the 
Working Committee who alone can speak with authority, then I must reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that the British Government do not want a fair solution of 
the deadlock." 

Mr. Gandhi would have liked to have seen a warmer and more encouraging 
response. "Government could, if it liked to day when Mr. Amery replies, give some 
positive indication that they are glad to see that Mr. Gandhi made these proposals 
to the Muslim League and that they hope the Muslim League will respond”. Mr. 
tSorensen continuing said, “We ought not to ride the high horse in this m»tte.:. 
The opportunity of the present time seemed to be an encouraging one. I make a 
plea to the Government and to Mr. Amery who is firmly in earnest in this matter. 
Mr. Amery should strike a note which would bring forth from India an equal 
response; let him emphasise that the situation ii more hopeful tb.ai\ it was, and that 
Mr. Gandhi is at least opening the door. 

Mr. Godfrey Nicholson (Conservative) maintained that the prevailing evil in 
India was polilical uncertainty. We had to consider whether the Cripps method 
alone coulcl remain the only means by which we hoped to bring India to freedom. 
There prevailed in India to-day a sense of being in complete vaccum. This was not 
a deadlock but a whole series of incompatabilities. Speaking of the effort towards 
polutiou of deep problem”, Mr* Niohclsou said, “If aye to auepeed. ive muBt 
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carry India with us and if we are to carry India with ue, there must be no doubt 
about our intentions. I fear there is doubt and that hope deferred has made the 
heart sick. Sooner or later—I do not wish to hurry Government—we shall tmve to 
make a re-statement of our intentions. There is one quality above all needed in 
our relations with India and that is courage—courage to carry through in the face 
of luisrepresintation. I am not a pessimist. 1 do not believe British and Indian 
Btatesmenship are anywhere near iiankruptcy. if we hold the door open for the 
resumption, tirsily, of Provincial Self-Government, and for some form of Central 
Government in tlie cournc of time, then Indians will come forward, who will take 
the reins and take up olhee. Do not let us talk as if there were an appalling dead¬ 
lock. Give the situation time. Keep the door open. Bet ns decide in our minds 
what we mean by freedom and what we mean by the Cripps Cffer. Let us make up 
our mind what we conceive to be our duty, make known our decision to the world 
and have the courage to carry it through”. 

Mr. Harvey (Independent) described the debate as most remarkable, adding, 
‘T have never been in any debate on India when we have had the same atmosjihere 
and if we could only get our friei^ds in India to realise that, it would be n great 
thing for tlie future relations between India and this country, and for in'.ernal 
development in India itself.” Mr. ilarvey continued, “ There is hope in the fact 
that Mr. Gandhi has come forward with concrete suggestions to meet the claims of 
the Muslim Leagun. I hope we may have some response from Mr. Jinnuh and the 
Working Committee of the Muslim l..eague which is meeting to-morrow. Mr. 
Jinnah is a remarkable man and 1 hojie he may feel that the eyes of many aro on 
him at tliis moiiient and that the people in England are looking to him to make 
great stefis fiom bis ])oint of view to meet the needs of his country, lie will do a 
great service not only to Muslims but to India and the whole future (‘ivilisat'on if 
he can help to bring alxmt some measure of understanding”. Mr. Harvey said 
they wanted to sec every step for co-operation encouraged both on this side and in 
India, On the release of the Congress leaders, he added his appeal remarking, “Jt 
is surely a tragdc thing tliai a man like Pundit JSehru, with his extraordinary ability, 
with his deef) interest in the welfare of China and RusHia, as well as the welfare of 
India, should be eating his heart out, unable to take part in constructive work for 
the good of his country, the good of the United Nations and the good of the whole 
world. We may say it is hit fault that he does not come out, but 1 do ho])e that 
the way will be made open for him”. 

Appealing for a fresh start, Mr. Harvey said : “Let us cease quarrelling over 
what has happened in the past and look forward together to the future in which 
England may co-operate in fellowship with India for the good of the whole world”. 

Sir John Wardlaiu Milne (Conservative) said, ‘ Quito frankly, 1 am considerably 
disturbed and somewhat surprised at the tone of the debate, to-day. I am the last 
person who wishes to indicate we are* not more than anxious to co operate with 
everybody in India. I have heard that sentence 'the iiectshity for co-operatioiP at 
least 20 times to-day. We must deal with these matteis in a practical way. It 
is no use continnally getting up here and saying ‘Let uh co-operate’ (hear. hear), 
burely to goodness (he whole world knows we are more than anxious to co-operate 
with India. Co-operation had been offered. 

“The Cripps Plan—the plan which no nation in the world has ever put to the 
country with which it hnd relations like we have bad with Indiu—that plan amazed 
me with its generosity and to say now that what is wanted is for us to show our 
co-operation Heerns to b*' begging the question.” Referring to the statement 
attributed to Mr. Itajagopalachari that he “challenged British statesmen to produce 
an alternative plan”, bir John Wardlaw Milne said, *Ts that the best that can now 
be produced from India that again the British Parliament should be asked to do 
it. I do not know any better scheme than something like the 1935 Act because 
as conditions are in India, to-day, whatever they may be to-morrow or ten years 
hence, no one in this House and no thinking person in this country would be 
prepared to hand over India to one faction alone and that is what is demanded 
ot ue.” 

He welcomed Mr. Gandhi’e overturee to tbe MueVime and hoped uegol\at\one 
with Mr. Jinnah would continue although they appeared at the moment to have 
broken down. He welcomed the Bombay Plan because he welcomed anything that 
would make (or economic development of India, but let them realise the position: 
“Here you have the President of the Indian Federation of Labour reiecting the 
Bombay Plan altogether and claitning it a plan to exploit Indian workers for the 
benefit of Indian industrialists. They want self-rule for India, the same as Mr. 
39 
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Gandhi does. Bat they do not want Mr. Gandhi^a plan. I do not think the Indian 
people are inch fools that they like us to get up and say *Oh yes, we all want to 
co-operate.” 

Sir John Wardlaw Milne continued, "What we have to realise is that it is 
impossible for this country to do anything that will really help beyond what we 
have already done and that the real move must come from India. Is there anything 
we can ask Mr. Amery to do, is there any declaration we can ask him to make that 
has not been made by this Government on behalf of this country ? We want India 
to have her independence if she likes. What more can we offer her ?*' 

Mr. Montague (Ijaboiir) asserted it was about time the people of this country, 
including the Labour movement, woke up to the fact that there was a working class 
in India and there was organised trade union movement. The Depressed classes 
workers, organised and unorganised, and the untouchables were never so much as 
mentioned throughout these debates. It was an excefdingly deplorable thing 
because, after all, the question of the political future of India has to do with the 
enfranchisement, some aay or othsr, of the vast majority of 400 million people. 

tSurely Britain was entitled to ask any political party in India what it proposes 
to do, what guarantees it had for the rights of minorities. Mr. Montagus said that 
to call the Congress with about one fifth of the membership of the Trade Union 
Congress in Britain so representative that all reins of Government were to be 
handed to it was not realism at all as far as the politics of India were concerned 
audits relationship to this country. 

The Earl of Winterton (Conservative) said that in all the speeches during the 
debate there has been hardly a single reference to the position of the Muslim I’arty. 
The Congress had membership of no more than half a million and it was fantastic 
to talk about these people as if they led all India. ‘ How can we expect Indians to 
take us seriously when when talk nonsenaa of that sort ?” Karl of Winterton asked. 
Mr. Jinnah had said again and again and so had the supporters of the Muslim 
League that Congress derived its principal financial support from wealthy industria¬ 
lists. We had no objection to that on grounds of principle. The Muslim League 
had made a further point that many of these employers of labour were pretty poor 
employers. “It is perfectly true”, said Earl Winterton, "that both the Muslim 
League and the Congress are going to meet in the near future with a growing 
opposition from organised labour in India. At present, it was only a little cloud on 
the horizon but it might become a mighty thunderstorm and sweep away the 
Congress as it stands.” It is not for the commons to make suggestiouH. It was 
for Indians and Muslims to come to an agreement. Mr. Gandhi had come to step 
forward to try and meet the Muslim League because his position was not so strong 
as it was vis a vis the Muslim League. If there was such an agreement, he 
thought we should make a clean cut after the war and the Dominion iStatus right 
out. He could visualise three or four Dominions in the general sense of the word 
bound together by some customs uuiou in India. 

He could see such Domiiuons entering into arrangments with us over matters 
of defence. What we required was not a great army based on India but air and 
sea bases. Earl Winterton safd he thought some States would attach themselves to 
these four or five units and the British should try to protect their interests. 

Sir Stanley Reed (Conservative) said, “There is a move from a purely sterile 
atmosphere of non-co-operation, civil disobedience and “quit India” and there is 
recognition of the fundamental right of the Mohammedan community for the 
security of their owu religion, their own future and their own economic status. 
This is essential to any Indian settlement but these tendencies must be developed 
in India itself by Indians. They cannot be overrun by a dictatun from this House 
or this country. When that settlement comes, it will not be just a settlement 
between Mr. Gandhi representing the Congress and Mr. Jinnah representiug the 
Muslim League. There will be fiO millions of Scheduled Classes, a great army of 
trade unionists, a growing body of organised labour in every direction—all are 
equally entitled to full consideration and security under the constitution and we 
must see that they are respected.” 

Sir Stanley Reed added that we were moving very rapidly and getting very 
near to the date on which, under our pledge, we would have to establish a consti¬ 
tutional assembly made without preparation was bound to stumble either into an 
unworkable improvisation or into an alleged settlement which was no settlement 
at all. 

Mr. Leopold Amery, Secretary of State for India, replying said, that the debate had 
been most interesting. He complimented Mr. Pethick Lawrence on this very wise 
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and thoughtful speech with which he set the note for the whole discussion. 
“I do agree”, Mr. Amery added, "with my lit. Hon, friend (Mr. Elliott) that a 
division of anything into two may be more difficult to reconcile with ultimate 
cO'Operation than a division into a number of units. 1 agree with him, and indeed, 
it underlies not only the present situation in India, but any constitution which 
may be formed that economic development to be effective, must have the support 
not merely of passive acquiescnce but involve something in the nature of patriotism. 
Therefore, to get the economic development of India as a whole, you must have 
behind it something like Indian patriotism. On the other hand, he held out South 
America to us as an example for the solution of the Indian problem. I confess, I 
was not altogether able to follow him. After all. when the present nations of South 
America came into existence over 100 years ago, that continent, nearly five time.^ 
as large as India, was an empty continent; not only empty of population but, even 
more important, empty to history, with all its memories, conflicts and interlocking 
ambitions. The colonists w-ho revolted from their European mother-countries were 
scattered along the coastline. They had no scTious frontier difficulties. They 
had no communications which would enable an effective central government.” 

“Now, »sir”, continiird Mr. Amery, *Tf we want a nearer parallel to India, let 
us come nearer homo to Europe and more particularly to those regions of Central 
and Eastern Europe which have not been shaped by long history into clearly sepa¬ 
rated nations, but where Teuton and Slav, Moslems and Christians, have been 
fighting it out for a thousand years; and where the disappearance of two great 
autocracies, the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and the Ottoman Empire, have left 
behind not peace and progress, but twe terrible conflicts for which perhaps, the 
only ultimate solution is some possible form of European unity. Therefore, I 
should hesitate to say that we should, of deliberate i)urpoBe, jettison that Indian 
unity, which geography and ‘250 years of British influence have brought about. 

Right of Unith to Separate Undi:r Cripps Scheme 

“But it is just this inherent aT»d uuescapable complexity of the Indian situa¬ 
tion”, Mr. Amery observed, “which both precludes rigid unity and yet forbids 
complete severance. Through His Majesty’s Government was bound to address 
itself to this when it framed those proposals that the Minister fer Aircraft Produc¬ 
tion took out with him to India just over two years ago, the whole objective of 
those proposals was to enable India, after this war* to attain complete freedom to 
unfettered control of her own destiny in the world, whether within the free part¬ 
nership of the British Commonwealth or even without it, and an agreed constitution 
of her own devising. It was obvious to us that only under an agreed constitution 
could at any rate some measure of Indian unity be preserved. Any constitution 
which was based on the coercion of such a powerful element as the Moslem majority 
in North-Western and North-Eastern India clearly could not have lasted, but 
would have been bound to break down in eruption and civil war. It was in order 
to secure unity by agreement and compromise, and not that we favoured partition, 
that we insisted on the right of the predominantly Muslim provinces—a right 
already conceded to the f?tates—to stand outside any constitutional scheme which 
imperilled their culture and way of life or lowered their status. Ihe same stipula¬ 
tion made it equally clear that we were ni t prepared to make non-agreement an 
excuse for indefinite postponement of Indian freedom. 

Viceroy’s Reserve Powers 

“It is against this background of the indispensable conditions for the major 
problem of India’s future constitution that we were further prepared,” Mr. Amery 
continued, “for ahold anu immediate advance by inviting party leaders to form the 
proposed Indian Government. ISuch a Government would necessarily have been 
under the existing constitution, that is to say, subject to the Viceroy’s reserve 
power~a latent power that has never yet been exercised in the course of the last 
four years—b«’t essential not only as a guarantee of continued loyal support of the 
war effort, but also as an actual guarantee to the minorities not only to a concrete 
and powerful clement like the Moslems, but also other elements not so powerful as 
the Moslems. It is the only guarantee that a Government, once in power, would 
not use that . jte to prejudge the constitutional future to their detriment. 

“Britain Stands by the Cripps Proposals” 

“A member asked for an assurance that the promises we made two years ago 
gtill hold good. 1 will readily give that assurance. His Majesty’s Government 
stand by the proposals that we then laid before India, and before the world, in all 
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their generoufl amplitude. We shall stand by them in the hour of victory as we 
did in the days of adversity. The shiftinp; fortunes of war have played no part in 
their inception and they cannot be limited in their fulfilment. For the sake of 
India’s peace, we must stand by the indispensable conditions which accompany them. 
In answer to Sir John Wardlaw Milne, 1 can say that, on that main issue, there is 
no other declaration we can make. 

CUndiiiji’s Ofeee to Muslims 

“This briiip:fl me to Mr. Gandhi’s recent pesture. The House will remember 
that, so far as India’s future constitution is concerned, Mr. Raja^opalacbari was the 
only Conj^ress lender at tb.at time prepared to admit the justice of f)ur stipulation, 
that an ajijreed constitution could only be arrived at if the predominantly Muslim 
provinces were free to adhere or stand out. How far the formula is likely to be 
acceptable to the Moslem Leap:ue which, 1 understand, is meeting; in the next few 
days or, indeed, to Moslem or, for that master, to Hindu opinion t;enerally, is not 
yet clear. What is clear to my mind is that neither mpticnlous criticism nor 
uncritical commendation of Mr. Gandhi’s proposal in this House vi!l help wliat we 
all have at heart, namely, the removal of what is iindoiibttdly the greatest, stiimhlin^z; 
block in the way of an agreed foundation for India’s constitutional future. We 
shall be wise to be content with the fact that an approach has been made”. 

Gandhiji’p Statements 

Mr. Amery continued: “Apart from that particular issue which afTccts the 
future, Mr. Gandhi has, through press interviews and statements leeently, expressed 
his views as to what he conceives to be the immediate solution. These statements 
are not free from obscurities and reseivations on jiarticular points. 1 do not need 
to f^io into those, for they are, in any case, all bound up with and dejiendnnt upon 
one central demand upon which he does not leave any room for ambi|:iiity. ’Ibat 
is, the demand for the immediate recoji^nition of India’s Independence under a 
Provisional Government, in which the only powers reserved to the Viceroy are 
those which deal with the control of active military oiieralions. All reserve powers 
indispensable to ensure that the various functions of administratii n are co-ordinate 
with war effort and also those indispensable to safetinaid the consiitiitional position 
for minority elements—all those are to disapijcar. Well, that is, after all, jnst the 
demand upon which the ne};oliationB with the Congress broke down two years a^o 
and were bound to break down. 1 will only invite the House to read Mr. Gandhi’s 
statements side by side with those then issued by Coiipiress leaders, to see that, in 
this resptet, at any rate, there has been no real advance. Indeed, Mr, Gandhi now 
adds the further stipulation that India is to bear no part of the cost of her own 
deferu^e. So lonj^; as those are the basis for his proyiosals. they obviously do not 
form even the startiny^ point for a ]>rofit8ble discussion either with Lord Wavell or 
with the interned ConyuresB leaders, ihey are, in no sense, a resjionse to the 
Viceroy’s invitation to Mr. Gandhi to produce eonstrnctive proposals. All we can 
do is to continue to hope that the time will come when we shall have before us 
proposals which will conform to conditions not arbitrarily imyiosed by us. but which 
are indisyiensablc both because India is at war and because no agreed future 
constitution is yet in sight.” 


South-East Asia Commamd 

Mr. Amery said that Mr. Clement Davies’ detailed plan for an immediate 
solution of the Indian yiroblem was based on bringing India under the South-East 
Asia Command. “1 must remind the house that the South-East Asia Command 
and the India Command were one, up to not long ago, and were separated because 
tt was more than one organisation could manage to deal with both operational 
needs and the immense problems of administration involved in making India a 
recruiting and supply base for those opeiaiional needs. 3he operational needs are 
indeed already under international control. 3hey are directed in the first instance, by 
the Combined Operations Staff in Washington. They have, as their background, 
the Pacific Council which, at the times when it has met in this countr}, has been 
attended by representatives of India on the War Cabinet. None of these things can 
get away irom the fact that, India, as a base, is a single administrative unity in 
which all elements of Government roust come logellicr and, in so far as it is such 
anility, then, the essential difliculties which 1 have already referred to in connection 
with the yiToposals by Bir Stafford Cripps, are still there and are, 1 fear, not brought 
appreciably nearer solution by what Mr. Clement Davies suggests. 
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Indian Army Expansion 

‘‘However if the deadlock in the political field has not yet been resolved, there 
are other fields in which India has made {rreat advances as well as encoun¬ 
tered grave difficulties. Political leaders and their followers do not, after all. 
cover the whole infinite varied range of Indian life. Fighting forces too are in India 
and they embody a long glorious tradition of valour and loyalty. India’s army has 
expanded from a nucleus of some 200,000 to over two million—the largest voluntary 
army in the world (cheers), 'Ihat expansion has involved the stupendous task of 
equipment, supply organisation and training which could never have been accom¬ 
plished without the resource and ingenuity of all concerned, British and Indian. 
No one has stated more emphatically than Lord Wavell, what he owes to his 
Indian divisions and Indian staffs in that first campaign in which, against an over¬ 
whelming army, he saved the Middle East and with it tljo Alli<’d cause. 

Indian divisions had, he said, won victories from the mountains of Abyssinia 
to the Apennines and from Damascus to the Arno. “Those who fought with them 
and those who fought against them have alike acknowledged their quality. Indian 
troops have held for the Allied cause the whole vast area of Iraq and Persia. 
They bore the brunt of our ill-fated retreats in Malaya and Ihirma and, to-day, 
they are effectively repaying old scores against the .1a])ane8e on the Burma front”. 
Apart from that, there were some 2U),01K) serving overseas. In this unity in arms, 
racial and other differences between Indians and FiUropeans were transcended in 
one common brotherhood. There was no racial distinction in the array to-day. 
Some 35 per cent of its officers, a steadily increasing portion, were Indians. Those 
Indian officers have stood up well to the cxatling demand of modern war. Mr. 
Amery said, “Some are already in command units and qiudifying by their war 
experience, for higher commands in future years. Has not that fact a bearing on 
the underlying condition of India’s future freedom, namely, acquisition ol power to 
defend herself by her own forces under her own leaders ? Has it no bearing on her 
future that, on demobilisation, something like half a million Indians will return to 
civilian life, who have been trained to technical service during war.” That a])j)lied 
equally to the Koyal Indian Navy and the Indian Air Force. 

Mr. Amery gave figures showing the growth of Indian land, air and sea forces, 
and spoke of the immense contribution India had made to the Allied cause by the 
provision of munitions and military equi])ment and stores of all kinds. 

l?TRAiN ON India’s Economic Structure 

Mr. Amery continued, “Measured in terms of money, the material contribution 
of India has already amounted to some 500 million sterling. It has been an in¬ 
valuable contribution. It has made a great contribution to India’s industrial 
capacity and has also involve*’ a great strain nj)On India’s relatively primitive 
economic structure, upon her limited tranBpo’'t facilities and not less upon that 
mere handful of senior civil servants, British and Indian, >Iow they have stood up 
to their work over all these years is a thing this House ought to recognise. That 
economic strain was enormously accentuated after Japan entered the war ana by 
the ever-increasing difficulty of furnishing India with imported consumer goods to 
match the ever-growing production for v^u+side and the develo]>mcnt of her induBtries 
for war purposes. That steadily increasing disparity between expenditure and con¬ 
sumption for the first two and a half years was so held in check that the wholesale 
prices only rose by 50 per cent. After the entry of Japan into the war, prices 
advanced in the course of 12 months by something like a 100 per cent, accentuated 
not only by the lack of goods but by lost confidence beaded by a civil disturbance. 
It is to meet that situation that the Government of India has taken very vigorous 
measures over wide fields. 

Mr. Amery mentioned also that India, in the last two years, had borrowed 
£326 millions internally, a sum by no means contemptible when judged by the 
extra-ordiuarily limited burplus wealth which existed in India. Everything had been 
done to increase the import of consumer goods, including quantities of sUndard 
cloth, and drastic steps have been taken to see that it got on the market. He 
mentioned the selling of gold on the Indian market and the silver lent by the 
United biates to ease the inflationary strain. As a result of these measures, the 
price leavels had now been held steady for a whole year, and were lower than in any 
country in the Middle East. 

“But the position is one which needs watching with the utmost care. By far 
the gravest consequences of the strain imposed upon India’s economy has been 
the strain on the food situation. That has been and will continue to be, quite apart 
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from the war, an increasingly serious problem. It has, of course, been greatly 
aggravated by war conditions, by the cessation of normal imports of rice from 
Burma. By the general uncertainty of the military situation and political distur¬ 
bances and no less, by the elTect of inflation on the vast population of rhral 
producer consumers who have been reluctant to sell their surpluses, seeing that 
their need for consumer goods could not be satisfied at reasonable prices or even 
satisfied at all*’. 

Bengal Famine 

Regarding Bengal famine, Mr. Amery mentioned the appointment of a Commission 
to investigate the famine in Benal, paid a tribute to its Chairman and other members 
for their exceptional knowledge of Indian afiairs and added that its terms not only 
covered the past, but, what was more important the future. Its investigations would 
later cover the whole wider problem of famine in the provinces over the whole of 
India. *‘ln any case, there can be no dispute as to the broad fact. A dreadful fact, 
that, in Bengal, last year, something like 700,OCX) human beings died as the conse¬ 
quence directly of starvation or, to a much larger extent, to the effect of the ever¬ 
present endemic diseases on constitutions impaired by under-nourishment. There 
was a record rice harvest In .hniuary and the fear of recurrence of last year’s famine 
in Bengal has definitely receded. Following on Lord Wavell’s decisive intervention— 
to which a tribute has rightly been paid—the very first act of his Viceroyalty—and 
with the ability and energy of the new Governor, Mr. Casey at the disposal of the 
Bengal Ministry in their efibrts to grapple with the situation, real progress has been 
made. The valuable help of the Army, particularly in regard to transport for distribu¬ 
tion, has been continued and river and canal boats removed in 1942 for fear of a 
Japanese invasion have been restored,” Mr. Amery observed. On the health side he 
gave details of hospital provisions and referred to the decline in the cholera epidemic. 
After mentioning the allocations of medicine, he said that last year there were un¬ 
doubtedly serious local shortages owing to inadequate distribution arrangements. 'T 
wjll not claim’’ he added “that even now the arrangements are eritirelv satisfactory, 
but at any rate the situation in this respect has been greatly improved.’^’ 

Food Distribution and Control Measures 

Turning to the work of the Central Government, Mr. Amery said that the 
Centre worked away steadily at creating effective and reasonably uniform control, 
distribution and food prices throughout India. The difficulties which originally delayed 
effective co-operation between the Central Government and the Frovinces had been 
progroHsivoly overcome. 

“No measure”, Mr. Amery added, “taken within India’s own confines, would be 
wholly adequate to secure the best possible distribution of the internal resources and 
the confidence, which is essential for that purpose without some measure of help from 
without, it is not only that India was already an importing country before the war 
Bud that its population has since grown by twenty millions, but the immense increase 
in the armed forces, more particularly from this country and the United States, had 
added to what is in effect another province-- a consuming but not a producing 
province—to the problem of food supply. The House can rest assured that neither 
the Government of India nor His Majesty's Government has failed to be alive to that 
aspect of the question of any moment in the last two years. The House has been told 
that some 300,000 tons of wheat will have been shipped to India in the year ending 
this September. 1 fully realise that the Indian Central Food Advisory Council have 
expressed disappointment with these figures, as compared with their own standard of 
one million tons a year of importation, with half a million added for reserve. That is 
a point that is only natural in view of India’s own great anxiety, but the pre-occupa¬ 
tions of His Majesty’s Government over an even wider field are no less anxious and 
critical. There never seems to be a limit to the urgent demand for shipping and it is 
only by the closest scrutiny of the situation from quarter to quarter that those respon¬ 
sible can manage to scrape together the ships required of any great task.” 

“The question of finding shipping for further consignmeuts of grain to India,” 
said Mr. Amery, “is at this moment under the active consideration of the technical 
service directly concerned”. On what he called the greatest of all problems—how 
to enable her natural resources and increased efficiency in their utilisation and in the 
development of new industries to raise the standard of living and production, he 
said, “There is no other way of bringing happiness to India’s teeming millions or 
giving to India as a whole material strength and revenue, without which political 
independence would be little more than nominal. Mere numbers do not constitute 
either wealth or strength. Unless they are matched by increased efficiency, they are 
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indeed the greeteet menace to all efforts to raise the standard of living or sustain 
political freedom* 

Development Scuemes 

*‘I agree heartily with Prof. Hill**. Mr. Amery observed, ‘‘that there are elements 
in the problem which depend on social customs and religious jire-conceptions, which 
can only be dealt with by a slow process of education and a gradual change of out¬ 
look. 'i'hat is all the more reason for bold and prompt action in a field in which 
Government can hope to produce early results. How urgent this has been is shown 
not only by the recent famine and anxiety about the food situation generany, but 
also by the progressive deterioration of the position shown by statistics. 

After giving details of the £750 million agricultural development plan, Mr. 
Amery (daimed that the Governmejit of India could certainly not be charged with 
any lack of courage and imagination in facing the problem of India’s agricultural 
development. The Government of India was bound to turn to agriculture first and 
foremost, because it was and must always be the mainstay of the great majority of 
her population. Industrial expansion could make an inimcnsc contribution to India’s 
prosperity by balancing India’s economy through furnishing a market, which could 
absorb a great part of theout])nt of India’s agriculturo. In that respect, India was 
already the eighth industrial country in the world. India stood to-day undoubted on 
the eve of a great industrial advance. 

“To that industrial advance accompanied, as T hope it will be, by corresponding 
social advance we here can only wish well,” ]>roceeded Mr. Amery. ‘"J'he day has 
long gone by, when British industrialists tended to look upon India as their own 
preserve and to look ui)on Indian industry us an uneconomic intrusion on their 
domain. On the contrary I have found whenever I have disenssed this problem with 
our own industrialists, universal readiness to welcome India’s industrial progress, a 
universal desire to lend their co-operation in helping forward that progress and a 
confident conviction that in the growth of India’s prosperity, there will always bean 
opportunity for British trade, provided wo euptily India with what she needs, and 
not simply with what we have been accustomed to sell in the past.” 

Mr. Amery said how sirongly that vision of India’s industrial future bad appeal¬ 
ed to her imagination was shown by the eager reception accorded to the plan put 
forward by a group of Bombay Industrialists. An even bolder plan laying greater 
emphasis on agriculture than on social reform has been put forward by the Indian 
Federation of Labour. What mattered in these schemes was the boldness of their 
conception. The Government of India had shown no sign of failure to appreciate the 
greatness of the opportunity liefore it in this respect. 

Continuing, Mr. Amery said; “As Mr. Petliick Lawrence has truly said, progress 
in other directions cannot be futly sustained if there is a fundamental disequilibrium 
in the political structure. All I want to say is that these reforms are the essential 
requirements to provide the material foundations of the individual standard of living 
and collective resources, without which Indian freedom would mean very little, either 
at home or in relation to the outside world. At any rate, there can be no reason for 
not pushing ahead with these reforms, while conditions for a political solution are 
maturing, so that at whatever stage tha new constitution comes into being, no time 
will have been lost in giving it the best possible start, nor is it too much to hope 
that in the light of practical difficulties and the immense opportunities for Indian 
reconstruction, even political difficulties may find a truer perspective ai relation to the 
immense political opportunity before Indian statesmen.” 

“I am voicing the general sentiments expressed in the course of this debate”, 
Mr. Amery added, “when 1 say that we look forward undoubtedly to the satisfaction 
of India’s natural aspirations to unfettered control of her destiny as ■ partner in the 
British Commonwealth and us a member of the comity of nations, fully worthy to 
stand a» equal with any nation in the world (cheers). We all look forward to that 
and we also wish her to start on that new chapter of her history, under the most 
favourable auspices possible—at peace within herself and secure from aggression from 
without and some measure of unity is essential for that purpose-able to play her 
part in contributing to the peace of the world, able to make her contribution to the 
welfare and to the culture and the thought of the world and enjoying in ever-increas¬ 
ing measure prosperity, health and happiness.” (cheers:) 



The International Monetary Conference 

India’s Proposals Rejected 

India’s BPcond proposal to the International Monetary Conference at Bretton- 
wood (New llampsire) wan rejected on the 6tli July 1944. It was an amendment 
presented by Sir ^hdnmukhajn Cheltff, re^ardinj^ the help thron^h the proyjosed world 
money fund to economically backward nations, such as India, China and others. 

^ir Shanmukham said : "1 am j^reatly disappointtjd at the attitude of the con- 
feremre, and especially the United States delej^ation. towards the Indian amendment 
seekiiif!; to mention s])pcirical!y resourees of economically backward countries as objec¬ 
tives of the policy ennnc.iatod in the joint statement on the fund.” 

He explained : ‘^I'he statement refers to balanced j^rowth of international trade 
and maintenance of hi^h level of employment as the definite objective in the working 
of the fund. It is stated that in these terms it does not meet the case of backward 
countries like India and Chinn, The mere {growth in volume of international trade 
will not necessarily benefit those backward countries.” 

fSir ybanmukhan Ci»etty elaborated that expanded imports and exports between 
Europe and America, for exani[)le, would not benefit Asiatic countries. He maintained 
that the fund only ])rovidcd for European and some South American countries, which 
have already csrablishcd indnslry but need to reconstruct and develop it. He said 
that the fund did not provide for the settimr up of new industries such as India pro¬ 
pose to do. Sir Shanmukham Chetty said : “What India aims at is more balanced inter¬ 
national trade, meaning that India should also be in a position to produce and export 
finished ^oods. If the standard of life of the vast millions in Asia is to be raised, 
these countries must be helped to industrialise themselves on a Iarj!;o scale. A purely 
agricultural country cannot raise its standard of living;.” 

He declared: “The Indian amendment was intended to enable these countries 
to get help from the United States and the United Kingdom in siiplying those capital 
goods needed for industrial expansion. The position taken by the Indian delegation 
was consistent with the objectives of economic policy as stated by Mr. Morgenthan in 
his opening address to the conference.” Sir Shanmukham Chetty then quoted Mr. 
Morgenthan as saying “world luosperity can only be built up by an increasing 
number of prosperous customers, and prosperity like peace is indivisible.” 

Sir Shanmukham stated : “The Indian delegation attem])ted through the amend¬ 
ment to translate this noble sentiment into nractice. To our surprise aud disappoint¬ 
ment our amendment was opposed by the United States delegation.” 


The British Labour Party Conference 

Demand for Release of Indian Leaders 

A big surprise was caused at the Labour Party Conferemie in London on the 

December 1944 when, in defiance of the Executive, who opposed it, delegates 
carried a resolution on India which called for the release of Indian political leaders 
to facilitate negotiations to end the deadlock. 

AVhen the Labour Party Conference resumed to-day a com[)08ite resolution on 
India, submitted by the National Union of liailwaymen, was debated. The resolution 
declared : “'I'hiB Conference, being of the opinion that the granting of freedom to 
the people of India to establish an independent Indian National Government will be 
a decisive factor in the fight against Fascism and towards the unification of all anti- 
Fascist forces, urges the immediate ending of t^e political deadlock by negotiations 
with all leaders of the Indian people, with a view to tho formation of a responsible 
National Government which will rally the entire ])opulation in India to the anti- 
Fascist cause. With a view to facilitating the negotiations we call for the release of 
Indian Political leaders.” 

Mr. Charles Bridges moving the resolution, said that India was like a great 
running sore in tho side of tho British Commonwealth of Nations. The Executive 
sent a deputation to Mr. Amery and put their point of view, and there the problem 
seemed to have been left. The Viceroy, in his speech in Calcutta, said that the 
Government of India has done everything they possibly could and the next move 
must come from the Indian side. How could negotiations be conducted from the 
Indian side if the people who could put forward the Indian views were inside 
prison dungeons 7 If the resolution was carried, he expected to see the Executive 
taking a much firmer line in the matter. 
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Mr. Bridges added: “We can be a great nation. Our battle-BhipB can go 
from sea to sea, and our armieH from land to land. But bb long as tbia poverty 
and deatitutioii and this terrible situation exists in India, it is a blot on the whole 
community in this country and the Labour movement. We must throw our energy 
into this fight. The Indian problem is as great a problem for the Labour move¬ 
ment, as any of the great doraestio problems which have been before the Conference 
this week. 

The Member of Parliament for West Leyton, Mr, R. Sorensen, said that wo 
should release Indian political prisoners who for years without charge or trial had 
been languishing in custody. 

A prospective candidate for the Sutton division of Plymouth, Mrs. Luck 
Afiddleton, said : “ fhe key to the Indian problem is in Downing Street and it lies 
in the hands of one man alone. Mr. Churchill can go to Quebec, Washington, Casa¬ 
blanca, Teheran and Moscow. If the Government are really in earnest with regard 
to India, why cannot Mr. Winston Churchill go to Delhi as well and there meet the 
Indian leaders." 

The Constructional Engineering Union put forward a resolution declaring that 
no time should be lost in resuming negotiations, with the ultimate object of India 
being given a place in the British Commonwealth of Naiions similar to that enjoyed 
by other partners. 

Interruptions Greet Committee Spokesman 

When Professor Laski called upon Mr. James Walker, Illember of Parliament, 
to reply for the Executive, a delegate shouted, “1 protest against Mr. Walker being 
called up to speak on this. He is an unfit representative of the British Working 
class." ProfeHH(»r Laski immediately jumped to his feet and said. "You sit down and 
don’t bo insulting, I'ho Executive is the body appropiiate for choosing those whom 
it wishes to speak on its liehalf ” The delegate again tried to protest, but Prof. Laski 
said : "You have no basis in your protest except in your natural insolence to Mr, 
Walker.” 

When he rose to apeak, Mr. Walker said : T am sorry there are some people 
in the hall who do not seem to like me very much. If they do not like me, because 
I have the habit of speaking in a forthright manner about some things they come to 
the rostrum and talk about—well, they will just have to put up with it. They ought 
to be able to take as well as give in our debates”. 

Mr. Walker said that the Executive accepted the resolution of the Constructional 
Engineering Union. They opposed the resolution of the National Union of Railway- 
men, because it carried the conference much further than the past declarations. In 
effect it would mean we quitted India to-morrow. None of the Allied nations, in¬ 
cluding Hiissia, would wish ustor’uit India before the Japanese were defeated. Great 
Britain must carry our duty to Indians as well as to Burmese ami defeat the Japanese 
hi order to give India a chance for political Belf-gOvernment. q^he Cripps Offer had 
the backing of the Labour Ministers in the Government and it stood to-day. When 
the Indian political parties formulated a constitution it would be carried out. The 
British Government would cease to have any ijoverning authority in India and India 
would possess full and complete self-govc'iiment. 

Support for Radical Democratic Tarty 

Inhere had arisen, Mr. Walker said, another party in India—the Radical Demo¬ 
cratic Party. 'I'he Radical Democratic f’arty, a working class party, «tood for the 
same objects as the Labour Party—the lifting of standards of life of the working class 
of India. It was not subsidised by the Government of India. It wanted free self- 
govenimerit for India and was demanding an extension of franchise for every citizen 
in India so that a complete i>emacruii(; India could be evolved. These people were 
gaining strength all over India. "The Executive yields to none in its determination 
to bring about self-government for India, but we do not believe that we shall be 
carrying out our duty to the Labour movement in this country, or to the people of 
India, if we simply adopt the irresponsible attitude of washing our hands of the 
whole affair and leaving Indians to settle it themselves in the only way it would be 
settled when people feel so strongly.” 

After Prof. Laski declared the result of the voting on the resolution, there was 
an uproar for several minutes. One delegate shouted to Mr. Walker, “Put that in 
your pipe and smoke it”. Mr. Walker reported : “I ean take all that comes to me, 
and you can’t.” This was the second time during the week that the QQM!ei:eoce baj 
footed against tbe wishes of the Executive. 

40 



The Convocation Addresses 

The Mysore University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Convocation Address 
delivered by Rajadharmapravina Diwan Bhadur 
K. S. Chandrasekhara Aiyar on Septunber 30th, 1944, 

Gathering up the Taried advantat^ea you have gained under the fostering (;are 
of your Alma Mater, you are, most of you. about to pass into a wider world where 
you will come under new conditioui, which will impose unaccustomed duties and 
reBponsibilities, but also offer enlarged frtedom and scope for talent and initiative. 
The subject of first interest to a young man about to start iu life is naturally the 
search for a career. This, at all times a somewhat difficult matter, has iu these 
later decades become increasingly hard. While education, both secondary and 
higher, has made fairly rapid expansion, there has not been a corresponding increase 
in the available openings for the products of such education. Kvery 
avenue of employment from Government Service to tlie independent 
professions, is or is on the way to become overcrowded. The develop¬ 
ment of trade and industry, till quite recently, has been too slow to absorb more 
than a very small percentags of the qualified unsmploycd. 

In most countries it is coming to be recognized that large scale unemployment 
is a very grave social evil, which can only be effectively tackled by tbs full use of 
the authority and resources of the State. To fit educated youth with appropriate 
occupation has always been a rather perplexing task. In the peculiar circiiiuHtances 
of India it is one of special urgency and importance. The intelligence and energy of 
young manhood must hav« sufllcisiit and suitable outlet, if legitimate openings are 
denied, then the teiuptatiou to follow out rash and reckless courses may prove 
difficult to resist. 

There are people who, lamenting what they regard as the over-production of 
graduates, would counter the phenomenon by making education more costly and 
difficult, especially in its higher grades. A few would not hesitate to restrict 
admission to schools and colleges in drastic ways, leaving the disappointed many to 
Bbift for themselves. ISut a few would take away from higher education what is at 
present one of its chief attractions, namely, as a gateway for merit to the better [laid 
appointments in the luiblic service, borne would be content with insisting on 
special or additional qualifications as a means of reducing competition and at the 
same time for ensuring greater elliciency among those employed. Others would 
narrow the range of selection, without particular reference to efficiency by means 
of communal ratios and class preferences. Needless to say, devices which serve 
but to contract, instead of enlarging the prospects of employment for large 
numbers, will only aggravate the real evil. 

W’ays and means for relieving the tragedy of unwanted and idle talent cannot 
be indefinitely put off. The task of finding suitable remedies, which will not narrow 
the benefits of higher education, requires to be taken up seriously and in a broad¬ 
minded spirit. The matter is one which concerns alike the Government, the 
University, and the public. The primary responsibility, naturally, rests with the 
Government, as the supreme guardian of the interests and welfare of the people, not 
to speak of its unique position as the largest employer of labour and intelligence. 
It is up to the University to consider, among other things, how far its courses of 
instruction can be endowed with a greater measure of relevancy to the afteT*careera 
of pupils. The fact that aome of the existing courses, aa in Medicine and Engineer¬ 
ing, do directly lead to professional competency, is sufficient proof that the equipping 
of students for practical life is not beyond the purview of recognized schemes of 
study. An immediately practicable and nseful departure would be the inatitution 
of new or alternative courses with a definite vocational utility or trend, to which 
pupils with little or no aptitude for academic subjects could be switched off at the 
proper stages. This would have the incidental advantage of relieving the occaiional 
ovei-crOwdiug and congestion in some of the classes, and also of obviating the not 
uncommon spectacle of melancholy processions of students wandering from class to 
class and from college to college in the search for admittance. Then there is the 
very helpful part which can be played by public bodies, industrial organizations, 
classea and iqdlvidu^U generally who are posiessed ol io^uence ao4 patronage, 
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if their sympathy and co-operation be enlisted—in providing attractive openings for 
an increasing number of University men« 

In the meantime, you the new fledged graduates can but make the best of the 
situation. This is rather better at the moment than it might have been, because of 
the great demand for trained personnel for services connected with the War. The 
choice of a profession is, when all is said, an individual matter, dependent on 
necessity, opportunity and personal inclination, just as much as in the matter of 
choosing a partner for life. It scracoly lends itself to practical advice of a general 
kind. But I will say this, that you should not make a haphazard choice, led by an 
idle desire to follow a beaten track, or drift from lack of imagination and energy 
into the first opening that offers; nor should you be influenced solely by the 
pecuniary or other superficial attractions. It is at least as important as anything 
else for your future happiness and success that the profession of your choice 
is congenial to your interests and your temperament, and that it is one for which 
you have the requisite aptitude and capabilities. Once you have made your choice, 
you have of course to stick to it and make it the serious business of your life. You 
should gain mastery of its rules and principles, its unwritten standards and con¬ 
ventions, and spare neither time nor patience to acquire skill and readiness 
in applying your knowledge. I need hardly add that, in striving for HiiccesB, you 
will use such means only as are strictly honourable and as your better nature *-vill 
approve. 

What work you undertake (and this applies equally to work outside your 
profession) must be done as well as you can ; to ensure this, you must refrain from 
taking on more than you can efliciently deal with. The temptation to overstrain the 
energies is one to which ambitious young men are prone; but it must be firmly 
resisted. You cannot afford to neglect the requirements of physical health in the 
stress of professional labour. Business success and a conifortabie bank balance are 
poor compensations for an enfeebled constitution and diminished capacity for the 
rational enjoyment of the good things of life. A too close and pertinacious attention 
to the call of business is apt to get a person into a narrow groove. The springs of 
culture will stagnate and eventually dry up, if you cut yourselves away from the 
rtflning influence of art and music, if you neglect those humanizing studies which 
serve to broaden the mind and help it to remain fresh and alert, and make no 
serious attempt to keep abreast of the trends of advancing knowledge. 

You must not be like those short-sighted and self-centred persons who are so 
engrossed in themselves or in the making of money that they have no time to spare 
for their duties as citizens and members of society. The education which you have 
received brings with it fresh opportunities and also added responsibilities. Instead 
of being the recipients of the influence of others, you will from henceforth stand in 
positions whence your own influence will largely tell U])on others. Your new 
responsibilities cannot be properly discharged unless you take a keen interest in the 
events and movements of the day, and keep yourselves conversant with important 
questions affecting the country and the people. Your minds must be receptive of 
new facts and new ideas, and i.ble to appreciate other points of view than your 
own. But do not be carried away bv catch-words and party-cries, and do not 
slavishly echo a more forceful person's voice. No self respecting person with 
pretensions to education will blindly accept ready-made oi)inionB, from whatever 
source, be it a book or newspaper or platform orator. It is best in every way to 
form your own independent judgment on the data available to yr'\. Only as you 
can stand firmly on your own feet and see your own way clearly will you be in a 
position to give a sound lead to others who may look up to you for advice or 
guidance. 

Leadership is not a matter of posseesiDg a following, however numeroue and 
influential, but implies a certain capacity for constructive direction. No country can 
attain to greatness without leaders wise as well as valiant ; but no country need 
despair as long as its seats of learning can produce men and women of vision and 
eanity of judgment, with the intellect, character and physical vigour which will fit 
them to guide their fellows aright. Never were the services of such more urgent 
and pressing that at this supreme moment when India’s destiny is in the balance; 
and the need is not confined to politics, but extends to all other spheres of national 
life. The hour often finds the man ; and it may be that some of you, the product! 
of this University, are cast for that arduous role. 

At any rate, it can be said of most of you and your generatiou that, through 
the corporate life of school and college, the friendly rivalry and the team spirit of 
gsmesi the intelligent partieipation in debates and discussioni, the activities and 
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amenities made ponnible by ^he UnivprHity Union g social work amonp; the poor 
Oiiteido the University walls, and thinga such as these, you have had useful 
preparations, uot only for leadership, but for that which is no less important, the 
capacity for concerted action. Nothin^!: great or lusting can be accomplished in 
social life without willing and organized co-operation. Given this and the spirit of 
mutual accommodation, which is prepared to yield on uneseential points of difference 
in order to secure iiuaniuiity on essentials, there is practically no limit to what can 
be achieved in the way of national unity and well-being. 

Even the communal disagreements which have grown into such regrettable 
prominence in recent years should be amenable to friendly settlement in an atmos¬ 
phere of reciprocity and neighbourly understanding and consideration ; the more so 
because they are not to any large extent due to religious causes, but are grounded 
mainly on divergences of motive and viewpoint affecting social, economic aud 
political interests. A reasonable spirit of genuine com]iromise has, at all events, 
better chances of composing differences of this kind than mutual denunciation or 
one-sided appeasement. 

There are many directions, besides sectional politics, in which the public spirit 
of educated youth muy find ample scope for useful service. To help the illiteple 
masses to rise above their age-long condition of stagnation is a great mission, 
increasing in itiiportance with the growth of the national spirit in India. It requires 
organized effort, not through paid oflicials alone, but to a large extent by voluntary 
agency, devoted to the spreading of popular education and enlightenment, the 
improvement of traditional methods of agriculture and industry, and the raising of 
the general standsrds of living. Another fruitful field is the reform of injurious 
social customs which, having largely outlived their original purpose and utility, now 
hamper progress or cause needless humiliation or suffering. Life must be made 
worth living for all ; and the first step towards this is to alter or eliminate, in a 
sfiirit of cautious firmness, all such sources of mischief as offend against that 
supreme ideal. The elevation of the status of womanhood is a third great sphere in 
wliich there is need for sympathetic and concerted action. The seclusion of women, 
with its apotheosis of the purdah, is bound to disappear, as it is indeed already 
doing. The fact that there are so many of them among the new graduates is itself 
a significant indication of a better time coming. In that auspicious future women 
will surely ])lay an increasingly useful part in social and public life. This makes it 
all the more necessary that their faailitiee for education should be amplified, and 
that it should be on lines appropriate and adapted to their place and functions in 
the home and outside. Women should undoubtedly havt a just measure of property 
rights (—a matter in which the Mysore State was the first to take legislative 
action—), and likewise an adequate part and voice in public affairs. 

There are, of course, various other lines of progress, which will suggest them¬ 
selves to you. But in the case of all alike, their significance and effect at a time 
like the present can only be realized by viewing them, not independently by them¬ 
selves, but against the great bachgi ound of national rehabiliation. For we are living 
in one of those momentous periods of revolutionary change which come in the wake 
of a protracted and devastating war. 

The greatest War of all time is swiftly moving to its climax. Already, while 
it has lasted. It, has inflicted untold misery and sufifering on millions, and spread 
death and destruction on a scale hitherto undreamt of. Its iniiuence on moral 
standards, whether between nations or among individuals, has not been altogether 
beneficial. But, as against this, it has served to quicken many virtues usually 
dormant, such as fortitude, fellow-feeling, intense love of country, heroism, self- 
sacrifice. It has in many diffeient ways changed the aspect of civilization; and 
more than this, it has altered the angle from which men are accustomed to view 
their own interests and those of their fellows. 

War is no blessing even in disguise; but it has some mitigating features, and 
so ia not an unmixed evil. It can be placed to its credit than it makes posiible large- 
scale innovations and advancements which, but for it, would never have been attemp¬ 
ted. This present conffagration has compressed into the space of a very 
few years developments—scientific, mechanical, economic, and other—which 
might have taken centuries to bring about. Against the dislocation of 
established conditions of life, the inflation and scarcity, the vexatious restrictions on 
individual freedom, and the over-widening control over private action and discretion, 
may be set the fact that it haa led to a far-reaching process of nationalization of 
essential material assets and of the enlistment of human intelligence and inventiva- 
pesB in the common cause. In these and other ways the War has helped to 
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demonBtrate the almost unlimited poBsibilities of organized planning and co-ordinated 
activity. It is no exaggeration to say that, if all those tremendous efforts, those 
unequalled resources and talents, that concentration of enthusiasm, self-denial and 
determination, which have been devoted to the supreme purpose of winning the War, 
could be diverted, when it is won, to the restoration and reconstruction of national 
existence on a wide front, mankind would find itself lifted to an almost unimagin¬ 
able level of well-being and prosperity. I’be result cannot but be improved, both in 
performance and in quality, by the fact that it would be brought about, not by fear 
and compulsion as in war time, but mainly by willing co-operation and free 
initiative functioning within a comprehensive and approved national plan. 

Several countries have already taken up in right earnest the vital and c omplex 
question of post-war reconstruction. In India the time cannot be far oft’ when she 
will be in a position to manage her own affairs, and there will rise a vast uiimber 
of problems clamouring for attention. Those of you who can should begin from even 
now a close study of these problems and the manner in which they were being tack¬ 
led elsewhere. No doubt, circumstances vary from country to conntTy ; but it should 
be possible to learn something from the example and experience of Other peoples, 
and occasionally even to profit from their mistakes. Soviet Russia affords the 
most striking instance in history of what resolute national planning can do in 
entirely changing the social and economic character of a vast territory with racial, 
political and other conditions somewhat resembling those we have here. In not 
more than twenty years, at a time too when t/ e imminence of war had not b^gun 
to act as a goad. Russia’s far-sighted leaders achieved a complete industrial and 
agricultural revolution, which has reacted powerfully on the cultural and all other 
aspects of the national life. It has also, beyond u doubt, put Russia in a position 
to wage a gigantic war, with ever mounting and inipressive success, againt a power¬ 
ful and ruthless enemy. Nazi Germany, it is true, pchieved equally spectacular 
results in an even shorter interval ; but she did this through much more question¬ 
able totalitarian methods, and then employed the resulting strength and resources 
for unscrupulous purposes of aggrandizement and oppression. A notable illustration 
of bold and statesmanlike ))lanning, on a comparatively limited scale confined to 
social security problems is the famous Beveridge plan, which is still under discussion 
in Britain and has not yet been implemented. Here in India various important 
matters, such as educational reform, agricultural improvement, increased food produc¬ 
tion, famine prevention, public health, marketing and transport facilities, the 
extended use of machinery and distribution of power, monetary stabilization, and 
so on, are being considered by special committees and departments. Notable spade 
work, some of which has already attracted much interest, has been done in the same 
field by able and experienced public men and bodies. You will have plenty of 
material, therefore, in the way of results and recommendations, to study, digest and 
form your own opinions upon. 

Meanwhile, if you yourselves are hoping to take some useful and active part 
in building the India of the future, you will have to make very clear to yourselves 
what is the sort of future you are looking forward to. It is not one in which not 
only will more wealth be created, but that wealth will be more widely and equitably 
distributed ; where effective measures will be put in hand for eliminating those 
great enemies of progress—poverty, ignorance, disease, and compulsory idleness ; 
where standards of living and comfort will be generally raised, the purchasing 
power of masses materially increased, and the duty of finding work ifor the able and 
willing accepted as a natioual obligation ? Would you not claim for all persons no 
less than for yourselves a due measure oi life’s opportunities, in the way of ensuriug 
to each individual the full development of his personality, o! providing him with 
such vocational training as may be suited to this capacity and aptitude, and there¬ 
after of putting him in the way to obtain appropriate occupation ? Would you 
tolerate social arrangements which imposed or perpetuated artificial iiiequalities not 
related to merit or character, or interfered needlessly with legitimate form of self- 
expressiou ? Would you not require of any future polity that may be evolved that 
it should be democratic in spirit and substance, that it should safeguard the 
fundainental righti^ of free citizenship, and that it should give to you and others 
like you a proper voice in the ordering of matters touching your own interests, local, 
personal and social ? It is questions like these which you must put to yourselves 
and consider in all sobriety ; for upon the answer to them will depend the kind of 
world you will be helping to build, and the conditions and materials you will 
contribute to the work of reconstruction. 

It may, possibly, occur to some among you whether* in the circumstanceB \u 
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which our country ia plflced, it would not behest to follow the method the of wise 
architect, arid build from the bottom upwards, securiiip; the foundations, instead of 
from roofing to ground level. The work might begin with a real and substantial 
extension of the democratic princivde of self-government to the Hiuallest units of 
popular life and common interest.- the village, township, factory, or, in general 
terms, the compact and convenient neighbourhood. This would leave to the 
people themselves the management of their own immediate concerns, and at 
the same time serve as basis for further devolutions of collective responsibility on 
larger and larger groups. The process would find its natural culmination in the 
autonomous State, founded on affinities of language, manners and customs, and 
cemented by the bonds of loyalty and constitutional rule. A broad framework of 
self-government in ascending stage of expansion will, without doubt, bo capable of 
supporting the vast dome of a great Indian Union, offiering ample shelter for all 
peoples and all varieties of culture, and abundant inducement for that close partner¬ 
ship among free and equal States which is necessary for internal soliditary and 
external security. The very substantial advantages evolved during a hundred and 
fifty years and more of the British connection, in the way of a coherent political 
structure and a growing identity of national interests throughout the vast geographi¬ 
cal unity of India, should not be lightly abandoned without adequate Rubstitiites 
being provided. On the other hand, the independence which consists in the self- 
sufficient isolation of a number of rival sovereignties jealous of each other is not 
perhaps the safest guarantee of national freedom. 

This takes us to a region more or less of uncertainty and speculation ; and so 
I stop, my object being simply to make you think about various vital questions for 
yourselves. The future may not altogether conform to your expectations. It is 
nearly always the case that visions are rosier in prospect than in realization, and 
that achievement falls far short of the ideal. But this does not detract from their 
value as objective and as inspiration. A clear conception of things not yet in being 
will itself tend to invest them with Bubstaiice and shape. Without the uplifting 
power of our ideals we should be but as creatures crawling on the ground. 'J'he 
greatest men of all nations, the outstanding leaders, the spiritual teachers, the 
famous heroes, the selfiess benefactors, all have been in their own way idealist but 
with a strong sense of reality ; in other words, they were dynamic personalities. 

Youth is eminently the season of hopes and ideals. It is true enough that dis- 
illusionmerit often follows in their wake,—it may be because the hopes are pitched 
too high and beyond the measure of one’s capacity, it may be because the ideals 
are insufficiently tempered with the elements of good sense and hard fact. But 
not on that account should you underrate their importance. Entertain lofty aHjiira- 
tions, cultivate generous ideals, but give to them the sharp edge of discipline and 
practical knowledge ; faith and confidence will then bring accomplishment within 
reach. 

The world into which you, my young friends, are about to go forth may he 
full of difficulties and discouragements; but the resolute mind will find in it 
sufficient room for personal advancement and distinction, and abundant scope for 
unselfish service. You may not all of you, or all the time, win worldly success ; 
but you can and should always strive for something much better, the approbation of 
your own conB(dence. Use your opportunities, then, well and worthily, and in a 
manner befiuing your new position and standing. Preserve by your attitude and 
by your conduct in life the best traditions of your University, In its name and 
and on its behalf 1 bid you farewell, wishing every one of you pleasant, useful, and 
honourable future. 


The Travancore University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the address delivered at the Sixth Convocation 
by Sir V. T, Krishnamachari^ K, C, I, E., {Retired Dewan of Baroda) on Saturday, 
the nth November 1944 • 

'Jhe war is now nearing its end and victory is in sight; and we are entering 
upon an age of reconstruction In which the basic ideas on which civilisation rests 
are being tested so that a new order may be evolved. All over the world, men’s 
minds are thinking “of a peace which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling 
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in safety within their own boundaries and which will afford assurance that all men 
in all lands live out their lives in freedom from fear and want.” In our own country 

f >lans of post-war development, economic and social, embracing all aspects of national 
ife are being drawn up by the governments, with the object of raiHing the deplorably 
low standards of living. As His Excellency Lord Wavtll has said : ‘*We must lift 
the poor man of India from povrty to security; from ill-health to vigour; from 
ignorance to understanding.’’ These plans are not ideals to be realised as and when 
circumstances permit, but definite projects to bs executed within the shortest period 
of time, and every where ample financial reserves are beitig built up to enable this to 
be done. The plans include within their scope agriculture, including Animal hus¬ 
bandry, Forests, and Fisheries; industries, major and minor: communications ; 
electric power; and social ‘services in which are comprised education on a nation¬ 
wide scale with provision for compulsion for boys and girls between the ages of 6 
and 14 ; medical relief, public health etc. The governinenta of advanced Indian 
States have also taken their share in this great movement. The Travancora govern¬ 
ment have given a notable lead ; as yon know, they have prepared very comprehen¬ 
sive plans for post-war improvements and are accumulating a reserve fund, which is 
expected to amount to nearly rupees eight crores, for their execution. All this means 
that a much more extended use will be made of science and scientific research than 
in the past; and graduates in India will be called upon to play a great part in this 
difficult task of rebuilding the level of national life. 

In niaiiy respei ts graduates of recent years of this and other universities in 
India will be more fi)rtiinatG than those that completed their studies before the war. 
Many of these latter were faced by the daily spectre of unemployment; the depressif'u 
that prevailed in 1921) and the following years made it extremely difficult for them to 
obtain positions in which they could utilise for the benefit of their countrymen the 
knowledge they gained in the universities at so much sacrificre. Happily, this soiil- 
killing experience will not be yours. On the other hand, there will be much diffi¬ 
culty in securing, in sufficient numbers, the qualified men needed by the governments 
in India for their plans of reconstruction. As Professor Hill has said “The first 
of India’s scientific needs is to strengthen and expand education and research in 
biological sciences, in medicine and its associated subjects, in physiology and bio¬ 
chemistry, in genetics and all applications of biology to fisheries, agriculture, public 
health, pest-control, animal and plant diseases and forestry. There must also be 
better facilities for teaching and research in I’liysics, Chemistry, Metallurgy and 
Engineering without wliich industrial prosperty could not be obtained.’* Provincial 
GovernmeiilB and States should regard it as their first ( Oiicern to establish a suffi¬ 
cient number of institutions for the purposes described by Prof. Hill, so that recon¬ 
struction may not he im})eded. What is important is the widest diffusion of the 
scientific spirit and the new or Vr of values it creates. Nor will the need for the 
social science—sociology, philoBOV)by etc.—be less insistent. Many of India’s problems 
are social and the readjustment of an old social order to suit modern conditions will 
demand trained thinkers in large numbers. As has beeji well said “Contemporary 
society is veined with the blood of science ; no aspect of life remains unaffected.” 

No form of social service is nobler than that of assisting the masses of India 
to a better life. This privilege will be yours and I wish you all every success in 
whatever capacity it may fall to you to take part in this great endeavour. Cnly one 
thing is important; what you undertake, you must do in the true spirit of service, as 
a labour of love. 

I now come to another topic which is much in the miiid of all of us to- 
day—the constitutional problem of India. 

India has been offered the full status of a Dominion in the proposals of the 
War Cabinet made in March 1942—the Cripps proposals. This offer stands. The 
conception of Dominion Status rcprescnis the high waiermaik political thought has 
hitherto reached. As you will recall, the report of the Iiiter-lmperial Relations 
Committee of 3926 describes the group of self-governing communities composed of 
Great Britain and the Dominions in the following terras “They are autonomous 
communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one 
to anoHier in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though united by a 
common aUpgisnce to the Crown and freely associated as members of the British 
Commonweslth of Nations.” The basic ideas underlying the conception are : Firstly, 
Great Britain and the Dominions are associated on a footing of complete freedom and 
equality. Every community is at liberty to develo|) according to its own genius and 
tradition. Secondly, the common link is the Crown which is the symbol of the unity 
pf tbf OoqomPPwettltl) ttnd iutegtral part of tbe constitution of each one of tbtxn. 
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Thlrdly. unity of political action is not aecured by control of policy by Britain or by 
legal or constitutional provisions, but is based on the possessioo of common ideals. 
The British Commonwealth has always been a powerful influence for peace; and it 
is the pattern on which a world order for securing peace can be evolved. 

My convication is that India can attain its highest political destiny as a 
Dominion. As a result of the British connection India has achieved a sense of unity 
which did not exist before. The British rule has enabled us to check the flasiparous 
tendencies in our society and evolve a sense of common citizenship. India has also 
imbibed from the Brirish connection the love of freedom and rule of law which are at 
the root of the conception of Dominion Status. Besides, modern India has been con¬ 
siderably influenced by British culture and thought, British history, and British 
political institutions. The war has shown the kinship of ideals in the fundamentals 
of life between Britain and India. When in the “Testament of Beauty" the ])oet 
refers to the democratic way of life and says that:— 

“The high goal of our great endeavour 
Is spiritual attainment, individual worth, 

At all cost to be sought and at all cost pursued, 

To be won at all cost and at all cost assiued." 
he expresses the central teaching of Indian thought. 

9. '.he late Mr. G. K. Das welcomed the goal of Dominion Status for reasons 
which he exjilained thus :—“To me the idea is specially attiactive because of its deep 
spriritual nignificance. I believe in world pea< e, the ultimate federation of the world 
and I think that the great Commonwealth of Nations called t^ie British Empire—a 
federation of diverse races, each with ita distinct life, distinct civilisation and aistinct 
mental outlook if properly led with statesmen at the helm, is bound to make a 
lasting contribution to the problem of knitting the world into the federation of the 
human race. I think it is for the good of India, for the good of the world that India 
should strive for freedom within the commonwealth.” 

There is another aspect, India is the lest of the commonwealth principle, If 
the principle is applied to India—with history, culture and traditions different from 
those of Britain and the Dominions—it would be one of the supreme achievements of 
history ; and India as a Dominion will be a link between the civilisations of the East 
and West: “It would build a bridge of understanding" between the two civilisations. 

The establishment of a Dominion constitution for India immediately on the 
the cessation of hostilities should be the joint effort of Britain and India. I am 
confident that the best minds in both countries working together can bring about 
agreement on essentials among the important elements in India’s life. If this be not 
possible the procedure should be thfrt followed in regard to the Act of 19!15. The 
British Government should arbitrate on the outstanding issues and all parties must 
accept the awards till they are replaced by agreed solutions. 

At the same time, we in India should realise that the war has radically changed 
the character of our internal problem and that we should now re-examine it in a new 
setting and from a fresh point of view. 1 shall mention two important consider¬ 
ations. 

In the first place, the world has become one in a real sense and its parts, 
however remote, are closely linked. As Mr. Wendell Wilkie has said“The nigh- 
ways of the world are crowded. From Hongkong to Narvik, and from the North 
Pole to the South, there are no empty seas, no air spaces which are not traversed, 
no land where interests on many people do not meet and may not conflict,” Inter¬ 
dependence is the keynote of the new order and everywhere, recognising this, powerful 
countries are organising new measures of cooperation with other countries in im¬ 
portant spheres of national activity. Ibis is the trend of world events—the forgoing 
of new links. The lesnon to us in India is clear. The food problem for example 
has shown that the economy evolved in all parts of India over decades is organically 
connected and that the slightest disturbance in one place can have serious repercus- 
sioiiB all over the country. 

Secondly, the coming era has been rightly described as that of the “common 
man." All over the world, the main duty of governments will be to formulate and 
execute plans for social security. India is no exception. The gravest menace we 
have to face is the low level of the national income—millions of people living in 
conditions perilously near the starvation level. The energies of all the governments 
In India will have to be devoted, for as long a time as we can foresee, to the single 
problem of raising the standard of living; differences, religious or proviocial. do not 
oome luto u a( all. * ’ 
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D not these two factors alter the nature of the problem of inter-communal 
relatio' ^ in our country ? On this subject, the best advice we can have has been 
f^iven y His Excellency Lord Wavell. He said :—“That two communities and even 
two n ions can make arrangements to live together in spite of differing cultures or 
rtligi ri, history iJrovidcs many examples. The solutions of the problems have 

varied.in Canada, the British and French elements reached a federal agreement 

which operates satisfactorily ; the French, Italian and German elements in ISwitzer 
land agreed on a different form of Federation. In ail the above there were religious 
as well as racial differeuces. In the United States many elements, racial anrl reli- 
giotis, have heen fused into one great nation with a lA’deral structure, after the 
bitter experience of a disastrous (Mvil War. Ireland has a sort of Pakistan, though 
the analogy is of course only relative. The Soviet Union in J^-ussia seems to have 
devised a new modification of its already flexible systtm which will also no doui)t 
repay caretnl study 'These examples are before India for her cO'istitiitiomdists to 
study.Ihil man cannot alter geography.” 

As regards the Indian States, they have re])eRtedly declared that they 
welcome the attainnieiit (>f Dominion Status by India and that they would ho 
prepared to co-operate witli liritish India in setting iij) a cctitral government for the 
effective co-ordiiiHiion of matters of common concern, on condition that, in Other 
spheres, tlieir autonomy is not affected and tln‘y hav(5 freedom to develop in accoi 1- 
ance with their disLinc.tive genius and traditions. As Sir C. P. Ivamaswami Aiyar 
said, only ttie other day, Indian State has a right to exist which is unwilling 
to come into line with the all-India national policy of objects to the erection, creation 
and mainteiuinco of a central authority charged with the duty of looking afier the 
affairs of India as an integral unit.” 

I earmstly nope that these internal qiioslions of ours will ho ri’viewed in 
the light of the revolution in thought created hy the war. If tliey arc examined in 
the light of these cliangcH—that, all parts of the world have become interdependent 
and that tfie only prcoc.cui)ation of vhe governments in India for many years will 
be the raising ol the level of living of the pcoph*—I am confident that, with the help 
of precedents clHewh.ere, a woiking arrangement can bo effected wliich will be in the 
interests of the millions in India. 

16. Betore concluding 1 would like to remind yon that the real object of 
educatioii is to make us understand life and its significance. Most of you will derive 
tins from one of the great religions of the world. I would commend to you the 
following advice from Lord Haldane who did more for the maintenance of high uni¬ 
versity ideals than any one in his generation. ‘‘What is the lesson of it all ? It is 
that you roust aim at the largest and widest view of life and devote your highest 
energies to attaining it. This view of life with its sustaining ])ower will come to you, 
if you strive hard enough, in o e form or aitosher according to temperament, intellec 
tual and moral. To some it will come in th-; form of Chrn* iaiiity, to others in that, 

of some other high religion.To yet others it will come ni a more abstract form in 

the shape of philosophy. To yet others Art will bring the embodiment of the truth 
that thei'ical and real, the infinite and the finite, do not exist apart hut are diflerent 
aspects of a single reality. ISnch a faith if it cum^s will, as the expeiicnce of count¬ 
less thousands in different ages has showc, help }()u in si kness or in health, in 
poverty or in wealth, in depression or in exaltation. Only, the faith must he a real 
faith. No mere opinion, still less mere lip-service, can siu-piy its place. It necessitates 
renunciation of the lower for the higher and the remiiu union mu»t be a real renun¬ 
ciation—extending if need be, to life itself To those who are 'v s ih most, there 

comes home early ir life the conviction, that, in the absence of a firm hold on what 
16 abiding, life becomes a poorer and poorer atlair the longer it lasts. And the only 
foundation of what is abiding is the sense of the reality of what is spirilual—the 
constant presence of God who is not far away in the skies but is here within our 
mivids and hearts.” 
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The Agra University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered 
by Sir Mirza M. Ismail K. C. 1. E., O. B. E. on Nov. tS, 1044, 

Not many years ago, there were only six universities in India. There are iioir 
fiteen, and soon there will be many more. This is made inevitable by the increasing 
comi>lieation of our civilization, and the growth of our population, our commerce, 
and our wealth. Each university will have its own ieparate task to undertake, 
diflfering from that of any other. E:ich must work out its own salvation in its own 
way, and any idea reacmbling cenlralizition of control, direct or indirect, would, in 
my opinion, be preiudical to their growth and development, NaruiMliy there is, 
and always will be, need for co-ordination, and for mutual consnltM iou and 
influence. In the higher roaches of learning and discovery they will certainly 
arrive eventually at some scheme by which they supjdemont each other’s work, 
thereby avoiding waste and raising standards to the highest possible level. But 
also in ordiiiary univorBity education, every one of them must be willing to reit)Ond 
to the general inlluence, so that, for example, there may be uniformity of standard, 
however variable and individual the methods and courses may be. 

It is ridiculous that a first class post-graduate degree in some universities 
should mean no more than second class in others. Roth practical convanience and 
academical rectitude demand that there should bo eqiiivalance. It is a scandal 
that the matriculation of some universities should be years lower than those of 
other bodies, so that intermediate classes elsewhere are flooded with people who can 
hardly understand a word of spoken English. 

There are so many discrepancies, indeed, and in many universities there is 
such desperate need for all sorts of reform that one can understand the temptation 
to create a central grants committee, or whatever it may be called, with complete 
coercive power by means of the purse. I am convinced, however, that nothing can 
justify such a method. The absolute independence and individuality of universities 
must be maintained. But in all academic affairs their mutual influenue must be 
immensely strengthened by the strengthening of the In ter* University Board. It 
should have the most drastic power of non-recognition drastically used, branding 
without friendly scrnides and without remorse that which is academically disreput¬ 
able. As for what is administratively disreputable, that is inevitably an affair for 
local governments, though, even in this, the Inter-University Boord might exert 
itself in ihe examination of general principles, and might make an advantageous 
study of the appaling types of trutfic that in some universities have resulted from 
so-called ‘"democratic” methods. Though, in considering this inter-university 
question, one naturally thinks still more of the constrm^tive possibilities of a free 
system of mutual co-operation, among the universities of India. 

There is one matter pertaining noth to the dignity and elliciency of universities 
and to their mutual influence in which this university has set an example to others. 
It has realised that the standard, in every sense, of university work depends 
almost entirely upon the quality of the men on the staff of the colleges ; and that, 
therefore, the salaries must be such as to attract men of the very highest quality. 
Here is a most difficult problem. There are so many colleges which, with the best 
will in the world, are handicai)pod by meagre resources. Yet there is no escape; 
there can be no compromise. Teachers of second-rate quality will not do if we are 
to do justice to the young people of this generation. I believe that this university 
has gone far towards solving this problem, and its good example must have a 
notable influence in the country, 

We must have first-rate men. But it is to be remembered that “first-rate raati” 
does not necessarily mean ‘a man with a first-class degree”. Many of you will know 
whom I mean when I speak of the greatest professor of English Literature in 
England within the last fifty years, whose qualification for a profesorship of English 
was a third class degree in History 1 A dangerous example, the application of which 
would certainly land me in a absurdity I But I am sure you will agree with what 
1 mean. Quite apart from variations between universities, and between different 
subjects and different generations within the same university, a man’a academic 
worth, not to speak of his personal worth, is often far above, and often far below, 
his ranking in his university examination. 1 mention this because I think tb,ere is 
a general tendency to define a man for ever by the dais of hii degree, and this is 
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extremely likely to be an incorrect definition of him. And indeed it is almost as 
likely to flatter as to depreciate him. 

In making college or university appointments, a man’s worth must be the 
only consideration ; this is a sphere in which there can be no consideration of 
community. How disastrous it would be to choose medical officers, or one’s own 
doctor, on communal principles 1 It would be equally disastrous to choose in this 
way those whose function is intellectual and moral leadership. Again, these first- 
rat' men, paid first-rate salaries, must also be treated in a first-rate way, so that 
th'^'r work may be the very highest of which they are capable. If college teachers 
are required to lecture almost on a school timetable system, lecturing perhaps four 
or five times a day six days a week—all I can say is, that is not a college, and 
these are not professors or lecturers 1 They cannot be. ’ibis problem also has been 
tackled by Agra University, and the suggestion that reform might go still further 
is only an attempt to strengthen the hand of the university. In the south, as you 
know, colleges do not, in general, work on Haturdays, and 1 believe that this two- 
days week-end is essential to any man who wants to keep abreast of scholarship and 
produce original work. This arrangement is made difficult in the north, because 
Other holidays are so numerous, hut their random relief can never take the place of 
the scholar’s Saturday and Sunday. And as for totality of hours, if wo let 
colleges require of a man of twenty-four periods, eighteen hours, of lecturing a week, 
we shall simply get that sort of lecturing, and it will reduce our goou men to 
hacks and keep most good men away. And to distinguish mathematically in this 
matter, or in the matter of salaries, between those who take post-graduate clas„e8 
and those who do not, seems to me rather hazardous. 

(;)f similar importance to first-rateness of professors is first-rateness of courses, 
and this is why the idea of the three years’ degree course is of critical interest and 
importance, it is frequently said that the pass degree course in India is not and 
need not bo a really university nffjur, and it is in the posl-graduato classes that a 
man really becomes a university student. 

Is this really true ? If it is true, are we to accept it and be quite comfortable 
about? Purely we must challenge and change such an idea. If degrees are not 
degrees, they should nut be called so. But I believe there is a general movement 
among the universities to see that their pass, as well as their honours, degrees are 
genuine university qualification. Now this is most obviously the intention in 
Delhi. In the three years’ course there is such continuity of study, such opportunity 
for gradual understanding by the maturing mind, such leisure as it were to think 
and grow, that one feels we really have reached hero something more truly aca¬ 
demic than the normal two years' degree. I think that this change should he very 
seriously considered by all uni ’ersities. 

And now that this principle of continuity is approved, even at the pass degree 
stage, what are we to think of our present broken post-graduate courses, where two 
years is considered too long to trust a student (though in a small class, under the 
guidance of a professor), so that he must be pulled up after a year by the ITevious, 
and dominated by the thought of it from the first day of term, and consigned to a 
filial year of hopeless effort if he has i.ot found his feet by Previous time, and there¬ 
fore has lost his ‘"class” already ? The university idea demands that a poBl-graduate 
student shall be given freedom to grow into his subject. 

This university has always been conscious of its rcsponsihility towards the 
rank and file of the students, and has never neglected them. 1 am sure that it 
shares the general worry about the inadequacy of the education given to them in 
universities throughout the country. It would be /amusing, were it not in reality 
rather tragic and humiliating, to hear the remarks of military commentators on our 
graduates who come before them as candidates for commissions. The simple and 
pregnant remark made by one of them the other day was, “You really must educate 
these people better”. Now surely the kind of quality for which these selectors of 
military officers are looking—so vainly that the proportion of the rejections is 
enormous, quite apart from rejections on purely physical grounds—the kind of 
quality that a military officer should have is, in the main, just the sort of thing 
that we should be seeking to cultivate in all our undergraduates. They should be 
well informed; they should be alert,, and accustomed to use their brains; 
they should be able to think clearly, without emotional distraction : they should be 
able to express tliemselves clearly and correctly, and they should have a certain 
capacity for leadership. 

Is not this just what we should aim at In our university colleges ? You might 
lay that leadership can belong .only to a lew ; but still a certain degree of leadec** 
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ship must fall to the lot of all the tiny proportion of onr people who become 
univerHity graduates. I do not wieh to dwell upon this matter, or to speak about 
the revision of curricula and methods which we in Jaipur have thought might meet 
this need in a new university. 

But I should like to consider, for a moment, one aspect of the failure of 
iiniversitieB. Where are the men who in the days immediately to come, are to 
place themselves at the disposal of the country in its public life ? 

The great need of India is the need of men. 'i’he world to*dsy is above all 
else a practical world, and it demands results. What it is looking for is men who 
can and will do things. 

Think of the enormous development of the requirements of the country in 
respect of public bodies, even now, as compared with what they were even twenty 
years ago. The country is dotted over with legislatures, each requiring not only 
members, incorruptible, earnest, self-sacrificing, tolerant, co-operative, but also 
ministers with the same utter freedom from axe-grinding and a still greater breadth 
of view and restraint of behaviour. "J'ako again the enonm us development of 
municipal life all over the country, for which wo require equally honourable, 
incorruptible and strenuous men. if these municipalities are not to degenerate into 
something very perilous to the well-being of the state. 

Where are we to get these men if not from the universities ? IJow are we 
ever to get them nnlesH the universities and all their colleges are determined that 
their atmosphere shall nurture such virtue and their daily routine shall give scope 
for its practising ? 

Speaking of municipalities, may I, without grave peril, say a word about your 
famous city V 1 do not know—1 am an utter stranger to this place—how’ far either 
the Government or the jnihlic of Agra are satisfied with the outward appearance or 
with the sanitary condition of this city. May I, however, say frankly that it 
presents a most dismal and woe-begone spectacle even to the most casual visitor ? 
If 1 may give only one instance, 1 happened to drive along the Jumna Road not 
long ago. It looked to me so utterly untidy and neglected. And yet what could 
not one make of such a road ? The road skirts the river Jumna—tlie river was full 
at the time 1 saw it—with that noblest of all architectural monuments standing in 
all its beauty in the distance on the river’s bank, and with another magnificent 
strucLiire, Itimaduddnuht’s 'lomb, on the opposite bank. On the other side of the 
river rises, as yen know, the massive Red Fort, surmounted by the famous “jharoka” 
from which the Emperor Shah Jehsn is said to have gazed during his long confine¬ 
ment on the wonder whicJi he had created. Why such a splendid opportunity of 
giving the city one of the finest roads imaginable is neglected, it is not easy to 
understand. 

Surely, the citizens of Agra should bestir thcinselves, and, with the help of a 
benign Government, make thier city worthy of the historical monuments which it 
poBBesses, and to which it owes all its fame and not a little of its prosperity. 

But this, alas I is the tale that oa:i be related of almost every city in India. 
How is it possible for any iirogrees, inward or outward, to be achieved if the people 
get accustomed to living in iin unhealthy and insanitary environment, and are 
habituated to filth and squalor ? I^qualor and enlightenment cannot exist together. 

It is a sad commentary on the public life of our country that so many of our 
municipalities should be found so utterly lacking in efficiency and enterprise. It is 
here that the universities should help the country by producing men of the right 
sort. How is it possible for this country to progrtss and prosper so long as she is 
unable to produce a far larger proportion of men of the right mental calibre 
and character ? It is undoubtedly a fact that onr hopes are centred now as never 
before upon our youth. Men trained in old schools of thought, men wedded to 
tradition and precedent, and worn by the mental and spiritual struggle to adapt 
these to new conditions, seek and deserve relief from further responsibility. It is at 
such a time that you, graduates, are in training for entry, at no distant date, into 
the front line of service. 

Graduates, I should like to suggest to you certain characteristics which may 
be regarded as indispensable evidence of a good education , not one of them should 
be lacking in any one who is recognized by his university as its graduate. 

(1) OorrectnesB and precision in the use of language. There is a whole philo¬ 
sophy of this. It is not merely a practical asset; both its causes and its effects lie 
deep in mind and character. 

(2) Refined and gentle manners; for manners reveal the man, are the reflec¬ 
tion of fixed habits of thought and feeling* 
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(3) The power and habit of reflection. An educated man must become able to 
study and think without the Bupervision of othera. He muat be—to some extent— a 
thinker, not a mere imitator. And his thoup;ht miiBt he dispassionate. 

(4) Sufficient knowledge of history, in its broadest sense, to enable him to 
understand the main achievements of man, and to see the past as background and 
origin of the present. 

(5) Desire to improve his knowledge and to acquire the power to do 
and to enjoy the things tiiat arc most worth while. 

q’hc roots of all tliese fine growths arc certainly withitj every one of you ; and 
I am sure that many of your teachers have nouglit for them, and day by day have 
done all they cotdd, in kindness and in wisdom, to bring them to maturity. Those 
who have had such teachers and now must leave then* will miss them sadly, and 
porUaps tor a time will feel even stranger and more dilinlent than others in the 
larger world yon are enteiing now. Yet yon will soon fed the strength with which 
they have Inspired yc-u and you can never lose wtiut they have given you of their 
own generous life. New ast^t'claiions now begin ff»r yiin—and with that great idea 
of nsBociation —Intcrolepcndcnce, I should like to clostr my aildrcss to you. For 
remember, init independence Imt inter-dependtnee is the law' of our life. It is in 
ininisloring to one atiothcr. in hearing one anotiiei’s burdens, in sharing one another’s 
joy, tliat we realize our humanity and truly live. Siudi is the personal life, and 
such is the way of natiomrl and inter ationai health, safety, ami prosperity. Go 
out into the world resolved to serve yotir country in a spirit of true loyalty and 
devotion, forgetting Itic petty differences that divide men, regarding all the people 
living in this land as your own brothers. 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address 

delivered by C, Rajagopctlachariar on November 25, 1944. 

q he total nlimber of students nndergoing University education in India is 
about lif lakhs. You hold nearly ,5,0(X), that is, you are responsible for three per 
cent of the total number of the University students in India. Universities play a 
supremely important part in the system of education in any country. Their 
standards, their methods and their rtquircmenls have, a large share in the shaping 
of the 8}Htem of educaiioii ligiit through to the bottom. UniversiLies should serve 
to raise I he intelleetnal tone of soeiety as a whole, to culiivate the public mind 
and to purify the uationul taate. They should enlarge and at the same time give 
sobriety to prevailing id* as. They should by produeing men with trained minds and 
well equip])ed understanding facilitate the exercise of political power by the people. 
It is only if people can elei^t cniighte ed representatives to act on their behalf that 
democracy can do good and flourish. Apart from these utilitarian functions, 
Universities should refine the intercourse of private life. Applying these tests to 
Universities in India, the Sargent Report arrives at a disappointing conclusion. Let 
us remember that the report is not the production of ill-rlisposc ind discontented 
nationalists. It is the considered official report of a committee guided by a very 
capalile and conservative English adviser who must be iuclinecl to justify the 
policy and work hitherto pursued in the field of education in India. The report says 
that much remains to be done before the Indian Universities can be regarded as 
fulfdling their true functions. 

'('he Committee is of the opinion that the activities of our Universities have not 
beer, duly related to the practical needs of the community as a whole. This is 
very severe condemnation. The political and economic condition of the country is 
mainly to blame for the deplorable state of uneraploymeiit among University 
graduates in India. 20 per cent of them, it is estimated, are wholly unemployed. 
50 per cent are in jobs for which an ordinary High School education should have 
been enough. Only 30 per cent., it is calculated, can be said to have secured 
employment of a type in keeping with their attainments or commensurate to the 
time and money spent on their education. When we enquire into any evil, we 
come up against multiplicity of causes and generally discover a vicious circle. 
Dealiug, however, with a particular iostitutiou it is well we examine the defects iii 
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that institution although there may be collateral causeB and defects elswhere. If 
we followed true and equitable principles of national expenditure, the output of the 
UiiiverHitieB should be limited to the actual absorption-capacity of the community. 
Utherv^iHe the waste involved would be most justihed. Our UniversitieH are largely 
dependant on college and examination fees. They are unwilling to take any step 
which must mean a drastic reduction in fee-income. They do not therefore feel 
inclined to reduce admissions and bring them to the level of the suitable employ¬ 
ment available in the country. They may talk about ])lanning, but they have no 
mind to plan their own out-turn to suit the actual requirements of the nation. On 
the other hand, students and parents of students have become the victim of what 
may be called a new gambling habit. A few prize-jobs are available and everyone 
who has acquired the necessary previous equipment seeks to invest time and money 
in order to qualify for the mere chance of obtaining one of these i>rize-jobB. The 
lucky ones are not necessarily the best, for communal considerations also come in 
when the allotments arc made. Those that get the prizes are of course happy 
and have no cause to conqdaiu. 'I luy are in no mood to see defects in the system. 
The rest, and they are the vast majority, eighty ])er cent, are thrown upon their 
own resources after having lost in th. gamlde. Those proceed ruthlessly to ous those 
that possess only a High School education in tlic competition for ordinary jobs for 
which High School education is enough. 'I be wise and careful arc ousted by those 
who have spent time and money on an education not relevant to the jobs themselves 
but who have lost in the gamble for higher prizes. Tlie evil thus spreads. The 
system drives boys who have satislactorily finished the High School course to a 
scramble ftir Univeiisity education, in order that they may not be f)UBhed out in the 
competition for einf>ioymcnt. This explains the remarktt[)ly high proportion of 
students in India resorting to UniveiBities out of the total High School products as 
compared with the proiiortiou prevailing in Britain and Germany. One out of every 
three High School pupils goes to the University in India, whtreas in the western 
countries mentioued it is less than one in seven. 

What 1 have said is not the outcome of a bullock-cart mentality and anti¬ 
higher-education psychology developed in me by continued association with 
Sevagram. You can read the Sargent Report and find full justification for all that 
1 have said. Yet, as that report admits, this docs not mean that India is over¬ 
provided with University education. Calcnlated in relation to the total population 
India is the most backward of all civilised nations in University education. In 
Germany the number of students in the Universities was before this war I to 600 
of the total population ; in Great Britain it is 1 to 837 ; in the United States it is 
1 to 22b; in Russia it is 1 to 300. In India it is 1 to 2,706. 'I’he economic 
structure of the body politic should be rc-built. Tbiuns should be planned and not 
left to speculation and individual exploitation. The University ])rogramme should 
be an integral part of a scheme for the whole of the national life, its present 
activities and Its hopes for the future. There should be no waste and no unemploy¬ 
ment or misemploymcnt of men and women trained at great expense. 

It is a matter of congralulatioii that the old war against alliliating Universities 
as distiiiguiBlud from unitary Universities on the model of Oxford and Cambridge 
has ended with the Sargent Report. It has laid down in clear terms that afhliating 
and examining Universities are a necesaity in India, because in a vast country like 
India higher education cannot be concentrated in a few selected centres. 

The Sargent Report has rightly observed that there is nothing to be said for 
uniformity at any stage of education in a country of India’s size and variety, and 
that there is great need for constant experiments at all stages. One experiment that 
requires to be made at once is at least the partial use of the regional language as 
the medium of instruction in colleges. The dominant position of the Universities 
prevents genuine efforts at a change over from English oven in the High Schools, 
although it has been made clear beyond all doubt that High School instruction to 
be efficient must be in the mother-tongue, the latest re-afiirmation of this being iu 
the Sargent Report. The language of instriiction is a thing quite distinct from the 
language of technical terms and a change over in the one need not wait for an 
overhauling of the other. 

You did not invite me as one with any special qualification to advise on 
matters of education. You have done it, 1 presume, because of my service in the 
political field. You would like me to tell what I think at this moment when our 
national aspirations have received rebuffs all round and it appears that our political 
luck is at its lowest point. Even His Excellency the Chancellor, not to speak of the 
new graduates, may be surprised if not disappointed if 1 conclude my addresB 
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without making some remarks on the political situation, of course in language and 
manner suited to the academical atmosphere of this gathering. 

A friend in Canada recently sent me a marked copy of a Canadian magazine 
containing a contribution of the Ut. Hon*ble Malcolm MacDonald, the British High 
Commissioner in Canada. The article seeks to explain British intentions towards 
the Colonies and towards India after the war. The British High ComniisBioner says 
that the primary purpose of British administration, even among the primitive races 
in A.rice, has been and will be to train them to stand firmly on their own social and 
poll/ ;al feet. 1 do not know what General h'mnts on the one hand or the natives On 
the other may have to say on this ])oint. But let us see what this high Braish 
official says about India. No one can predict yet, says he, when any })articular colony 
will reach the goal of complete self government. But so far as the British Govern¬ 
ment and the British ))eople can determine it, the time for its arrival in India has 
been fixed. For many years past, says he, the British Guvernmeut have been anxious 
to press ahead with reforms which would result in the assumption by India of the 
full powers of a sovereign nation. He says that certnln practical difficulties prevent 
fulfilment and that these difficulties exist not in British policy but in India. We 
are told that })artly the Princely Indian Slates complicate the issue, but the primary 
difficulty is that the Hiudu and Muslim communities have not yet been able to 
compose! their political dificrcnces and to agree upon constitution of a self-governing 
India. The British High Commissioner in Canada is certain that if the people of 
India could agree amo!»g themselves, their complete national freedom liihc-r as a 
Dominion or as an independent nation outside the Commonwealth is assured at the 
end of this war, as the British Government have agreed as soon us the war has endi I 
to implement this policy in the letter and the S|)irit. 

You are well aware that 1 hold the view that these pronoiiiiccments should bo 
taken at their full face-value and constantly ])laced before the world, so that when 
the time comes the British may be stopped from backing out of tiie position. In 
spite of this policy that I recnmm''iid to Indian nationalism, I must say that read¬ 
ing this article of the British High ComndsHioner, one is reminded of a Maha- 
biiarata story, whi di is well known in India. When tlie iioithful Yudhisthir said on 
the battle-field “Dead is Aswatllmma the elei'hant,” the Machiavellian leader of the 
Pandav forces loudly blew his couch as the word ‘elephant’ was uttered. 'I’he 
message was partially laniined and Drona the Commander of the Knnrav Forces 
had to die having heard from the lips of the truthful Yndhisthir tliat his son 
Aswattharaa had died. A halftrnth is worse than a lie. What the British High 
Commissioner in Canada has said and British propagandists all over the world are 
Baying is not the whole truth judged from their i>reseut conduct. Let us not be 
misled by the blast of conches. 

Docs Britain wish to preh''ut these two points about the Princes and the 
Muslims as mere arguments and excuses for a policy of drift and negation, or does 
Britain feel unhappy over these two difficulties and wish to overcome them if 
possible ? If the latter is the case, we shall at'cept any just and fair award that 
will end these difficulties at once. A court of arbitration may be constituted to the 
satisfaction of the Allied Powers or of Canada and the Ifnitcd tStHtcB where u)i this 
propaganda is done. Why should we wait for the end of tiie war in the Far-East 
as well as in the West? Will the establishment of a representative government at 
the head of affairs in India bo a greater distraction than the Presidential election in 
America And are there not compensating advantages even if we should have to 
Buffer a temporary distraction ? 

“princely India”, as it is called, cannot complicate the issue it Britain makes 
up her mind. We know how the British Governors-General have dealt with the 
Princes in the past and are still dealing with them when they are bent upon some¬ 
thing. The stories of Oudh, c-f Nagpur, of Jhansi and of featara can he read even 
in school books of Indian History. The difficulty about minorities is a problem 
that presents itself and is disposed of in every part of the civilised world. We may 
and should conciliate every minority, but even the most powerful minorities cannot 
be allowed to veto for all time the lawful wishes of the majority. The majority has 
never objected to an equitable distribution of power and responsibility and has always 
been agieeable to the most careful and particular protection of every civic, economic 
and political right of the minorities that is known to the civilised world. 

When war broke out in 1939 and threatened to spread over the whole world, the 
Indian National Congress desired that to enable India to play her part in it, the 
people of India should be declared free and entitled to full self-government. The 
CoDgreBB made it clear in repeated resolutions that it did not adopt an attitude of 
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pacifism or neutrality in relation to this war, which it knew it could not do even 
if it wished. It declared itself ready and willinii; for the fullest association with the 
Allies provided her claim for a status of independence and equality with the other 
free peoples of the world was admitted. The Indian National Con^rcHS made this 
position as clear as was the obverse of it, namely that it protested against India 
being coerced into belligerency without recognition of her free status. 

d'he issue was not handled by the British Ooverninent in the manner that (he 
situation demanded. As a result mutual distrust developed and became fixed as a 
chronic disease so that even His Majesty’s Government’s dtx laralion on Alundi Jl, 
1942, to which no exception could be taken hardly made any impn ssion on the pe(»plo 
of India. Still, had more patience been shown by the British mission in the. uogo- 
tiations that took place in l>elin in April 1942 and more earnest co-o)'Oralion ^een 
forthcoming from the Viceroy, the issue might have hecn solved. But as ev ry»>ne 
now knows, jireater attention was direct'd to propaganda as to who was to blame 
than to a settlement of the insiic itself. J do not rlaim for the Indian leader^* that 
on their side they made no mistakes in this connection. BinnderH on one si^ic could 
not bring disaster if on the other side were developed compensating tact, pat'cnco 
and statesmanship. We could have saved the situation in spite of Viceregal noi*-co- 
otieration if we had these qualities in extra-measure. Instead we snccnniiipd to the 
temptation of competing in pride, impatience and distrust and the negotiations broke 
down, 'I'be British Government were not prepared to go far in taking risks to 
appea®' Indian nationalism or in extending trust t() those who Mhowo<l so much 
distrust. Tiiey preferred to be content with such co-operadoii as they could get on 
their own terms and banked on the resources that they coiikl commamleer with the 
help and power of the ])hysic.al r.uthoriiy they exercised in this country, d'hey 
decided to fight Indian nationalism along with ihe Axis. They adopted msihods of 
non-co-operation as well as of rc]>ression in conducting this battle. They met every 
symptom of discontent with repression and adopted the method of passive resistance 
against all proposals for a solution of the deadlock. This policy continues and our 
own errors of pride and lack of statesmanship have helped the British. 'I'he future 
is full of danger for world-peace. Wisdom calls for a satisfactory solution of the 
Indian problem before the rieace-treaty of 1945 overtakes the world. 

The honour of an invitation to address the graduates of this University was 
extended to me on more than one occasion before this, but I was prevented for one 
reason or another from enjoying the privilege. I am very grateful to the authorities 
of the University for repeating the invitation iii spite of my defaults. I understand 
that the invitation to me has displeased some of the people, who hobl the view that 
there should be no conciliation of Muslim opinion by any recognition of the right 
of separation for Muslim tracts in the future constitution of India. On belialf of the 
University authoiitics 1 must point out that the invitation to me was iiinch older 
than the recent negotiations. In fact, I owe an ay^ology to the late Vice-Ouancellor, 
Dr. Kedar. for my inability to accept his invitations during his terms of othce. 
Again on behalf of raysrlf let me ask those who apprehend evil from my address. 
Is the case for nndiviiled Hindnsten so weak that it can be endangi red by a speech 
of mine on this oi-easion ? Such tear docs no credit to the slrength of your con¬ 
viction. Oiiviously you doubt your creed. Or is it your view that these graduates 
who have gone through an inielloctual course which has qualified them for various 
Degrees in your University are yet so poor of understanding that they cannot safely 
stand a single assault on my part? It would do little credit to yonr confidence in 
University education if you think its products should be kept in intellectual purdah 
lest the purity of their beliefs and oiiinions may be corrupted ? 

I know that the University authorities do not hold such views and that I am 
giving perhaps undue importance to a stray dissenter. But 1 feel that 1 had better 
point out the error of even one person who has such apprehensions. Our national 
problems are difficut and cry for solution. No one, least of all University men, 
should hold the view that truth is protected by suppression of opinion or that a 
University education that entitles one to a Degree is yet not good enough to enable 
one safely to hear soma contrary opinions on national questions. 

And what is the heresy I am guilty of? I stand fora solution of the Muslim 
issue on terms which have now obtained the approval and adherence of the acknow¬ 
ledged captain of our national affairs. The terms of solution are open to anyone to 
examine and criticise. By ail means let us prefer to let things remain unsolved 
rather than agree to anything dishonourable or tyrannical, but it is not dishonour 
or submission to tyranny to allow the majorities in any area to be in more than sub¬ 
ordinate charge of the affairs of these areas, which is the offer that we made to Mr. 
Jinnah and with which he is not satisfied. 
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MuBlim leadership has, in my humble opinion, shovirn an incapacity for cour- 
ageouHly following up its own declared policy. It is ever the case, that we show more 
courare when demanding something which the other party will not give, than when it 
arri\ j and claims our acceptance and responsibility. The dangers and troubles of a 
sovereign separate State become more obvious when it is offered than when it was 
demanded and refused. The Muslim League obviously prefers controversy to the 
reBponsibilities of government. It finds a sense Of success in functioning as a well- 
diBciplincd party in opposition to any advance towards democratic rule in India, 
which is easier than the undertaking of a separate slate iu the present world. It is 
not the champions of unitary Government, not the Akhand Uiudiistan leadership, 
but the Muslim League itself that has dealt a severe blow ami caused a set-back to 
the Pakistan claini. If the League’s contention is that Pakistan cannot maintain 
itself without the inclusion of non-Muslim areas within its bonudarics, it is a fatal 
admission against the case for separation and makes the argument for united India 
unanswerable. Yet this was one of the concrete claims over which negotiation firoke 
down. May he that this is all to the good. It gives time for everyone to think more 
about it. If the Muslims can reconcile themmdves to a united and federated India, 
they can have it and an honoured and even a privileged ytlace in it. If the Muslims 
want a halfway house in the shape of a Oonfederation of free units in voluntary coui- 
bittation without prejudice to their potential sovereignty, they can have such an 
arrangement teo. If they do not want to be a unit in any Fedcra'inn or Confederation 
’out want to In- a separate sovereign State as was said when they met at Tjahore in 1910 
they call have that also, but we have stated the just, fair and feasible conditions under 
which they can have it. 

Then we como to the seemingly greater coiistitiitional obstacle to Tntlimi freedom 
and Indian democracy, namely, the treaty-i)rotected autocratic rule of Itnlian princes 
in extensive tracts sprawling all over India. Their able ministers speak two .'anguages 
—one the language of the modem world, of democracy ami progress, when they criti¬ 
cise the Muslim League’s attitude, and quite another language when they seek to 
hold on to the privileges derived from Treaties. Engagements and Sariads, entered into 
during the time of the East India Company. They claim alliance with the King of 
Great Britain and sever-igii status as against Indian nationalism. They claim as a 
corollary the right of iioii-accessiou to any Indian polity based on democracy to which 
they do not individually and specifically give their approval. In internal admini¬ 
stration they refuse to march with the times and have so far failed to give to their own 
])cople the political rights that the people of the provinces in British India enjoy under 
statute, although there is no difi'erence whatever in the condition, education and 
culture of the people of the two inleimingled areas, 'riie talk of their own genius and 
tradition and development aloii, those lines is just dust in the eyes of the foreign 
critic. They use the phrase internal autonomy meaning thereby the maintenance of 
personal rule and opposition to the movement of democrai > percolating into their 
domains. They claim under treaty with Britain the help oi British military forces 
to })rotect their authority as against their own subjects. As fTofesRor Conpland has 
described it in his recent book, the gatherings that take the name of legislative assem¬ 
blies in some of the most advanced of these Indian ytates arc still more Durbars 
that add colour to the grandeur of the personal rule that prevails in those areas, 
rsychological illusions of democracy are sought to be created with tlie help of large 
noininalod blocks that vote to order silently to neutralise any pr- ular vote. The 
Madras Hiates, Mvsore, Hyderabad, the Central Indian States, the -.astern States, 
the West India States, the Rajputana States and Kashmir, form together a great 
sprawling patch on the map of India and are a greater logical impediment to the 
aspiration for unitary democratic rule in India than the vague and unparticularised 
desire of the Muslim League to form a sovereign State out of certain areas in the 
northwest of India and in East Bengal. What 1 have said about the absence of 
constitutional government in the Indian States does not mean that some of the 
ITinces and their ca])able officials have not done a great deal for the prosperity and 
happiness of their })eople. Indeed in some matters autocratic rule can achieve 
quickly what takes considerable time and management in democracies. Some of the 
States have advanced beyond British Provinces in certain matters that do not affect 
the personal authority of the princes and their ministers. But good government is 
no substitute ior self-government, as Dadabhai Naoroji quoting Campbell-Banner¬ 
man said 88 years ago, and is still as true as ever before. 

That India has a great future is certain. My faith is as strong as ever but 
we must shed the fond dream of driving the ball into the hole in one stroke.’ We 
have to work up to it and potitively. We must abandon the notion that is is 
42 
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patriotic to be in the wildernosB and that if we avoid present responsibility, the 
great prize will drop on us as a gift of the Gods in return for the Tapasya 
of abstention. We should cease hoping that by some magic our persisent 
refusal to help ourselves will outwit both the enemies of our freedom 

abroad and the opponents of nationalism at home and that till 

then we have only to be patient. Let us not imagine that by persistent 
abstention from exercising partial responsibility we shall achieve both our objectives 
at one and the same time, that of bringing about internal harmony and confidence 
in place of discord and distrust, and of wresting full power from unwilling Imperia¬ 
lists who have our country and its people in their grip. If we wish to advance in 
our programme we must seize such opportunities and such power as and when they 
come, and use them to heal the diseases that have developed in the body politic. 
We should use them to build up the habit of a common purpose cutting across clans, 
creeds and communities and to establish social and economic comhtions that will 
help us to become strong as a united people and sustain the respoiibibilities of 

freedom. The cry will be raised that this is defeatist mentality and that I advocate 

surrender. Of such clap-trap we have had more than enough. To give up an illusion 
is not surrender but wisdom, especially when that illusion leads us to leave the field 
free to Imperialism and those that thrive on it, to corruption and the full play of 
all anti-national forces. The confidence that if we seize opportunities and take up 
power and resimnsibility wo can build up is not defeatism but the contrary of it. 
Subjection has developed diseases of all kinds and 1 firmly believe that they cannot 
be healed by merely remaining in the wilderness and allowing reaction to do full 
mischief. By all means, let us keep our aim and our inherent right to a revolution 
intact. Let us not be committed to a course that takes us away from the goal and 
the path leading to it. But let us not discard precious opportunities for building up. 
The handiest and most eifective tool for constructive work that rebuilds a nation is 
the government machine. 

The journey along the route that I advocate may seem long, but it may prove 
much shorter thau it may now seem. On the other hand the heroic short-cuts that 
appear in the map of our day-dreams may be nowhere available on the actual field 
and serve only to leave the enemies of progress in full and free possession. 1 advise 
this on its own me.'its but let us remember also that when this present war termi¬ 
nates, as a rtaiilt of experience gained therein by the belligerents, the status of 
international sovereignty will be curtailed in material respects. “Inter-dependence, 
not inde[>endonce” will be the international slogan raised by the Great Powers. 
Excepting America, Britain and Russia, all the peoples of the world will bo less than 
sovereign. None of the small Slates proi)erly so called or the States, which though 
big in size and population must lag behind in military and economic organisation, 
will be truly independent. All of these will be treated as legitimate fields for the 
activities of the International Police, which is another name for the trii)hibiouB forces 
of the Groat Powers. But or ralhc therefore India will not be worse olf than most 
of the so-called independent States of the world, if she takes up her own responsibility 
under any fairly decent settlement. The quality and iiiimerical strength of our 
population are such that in spite of all that I apprehend may happen in the world 
immediately after this war, I am certain that we shall one day be a great well- 
governed people at the head of the liberated peoj)leH of the world leading them 
in civilisation. Let me hope that you who have received Degrees this year will see 
that day in your life-time. 

I congratulate you on the attainment of your Degrees, in particular the women- 
graduates. Do not be depressed either by your unemployment or by your eiiviroii- 
ment. Even if you do not find work suitable to your equipment and commensurate 
with the labour you have bestowed on your education, remember your role as Uni¬ 
versity men and women and do what you can to raise the intellectual tone of society, 
to purify the public taste, to make people broad-minded and to bring refinement in 
private life. In such endeavour you will find your happiness whatever may be your 
rank or condition. God bless you all. 


The Patna University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Address delivered at the Special Convocation 
M the Patna University on the occasion of its vSilver Jubilee Celebration by Sir 
Sarvapalli Madhakrishnan on the 3i>Ui November, 2944;— 
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I am deeply grateful to the authoritiea of the Patna UniverBity for their kind- 
ncBfl in asking me to speak on this memorable occasion when the University is cele¬ 
brating itB Silver Jubilee. When 1 received the invitation, my first feeling was one 
of doubt- doubt, whether 1 had anything to Bay, that would not be a tedious repeti¬ 
tion of thingH more adequately said before, unlesH, avoiding that, I fell into the trap 
of developing Borae original Bolution of the world problemB, Fortified by the hope 
that truths can bear re})etition, 1 Bhall not amuse you with any novel tale of our 
civiliBation, its cause and cure. 

As institutions measure their lives, this University is very young, and your 
di8th.guiBhed Vice-Chancellor, who has served for four terms, though old in vears, 
is young enough to see visions and act on them. The acldress, which he recently 
gave at tiie inauguration of the Utkal University, revenis his oi)8tinate idealism and 
constructive patriotism. 'Jhough he there remiudB us that he is only a “matriculate,” 
we know that he is a typicial University man, sane, tolerant, and devoted to the 
service of learning and good manners. When he retires at the end of the year from 
the Vice-Chancellorship of this University, he can look back upon a singularly 
varied, interesting, and satisfying life, and in his j)eriod of retirement—may it be very 
long—he may yet see his University play an im]iortant part in the life of the 
province, ami his country grow into a self-governing, contented and helpful partner 
in the federated commonwealth of nations. 

Though this University has had about twenty-five years of life, some of its 
institutions arc much older, and the traditions of University life in this city have 
been of great antiquity. I’atna^ and its neighbourhood have been the stronghold of a 
tradition so remote and uninterrupted as to startle our mushroom vanities. “As far, 
O Aiianda, as there are noble places of residence,’’ says the Iluddha, “as far as 
merchants travel, this will become the chief town, the Pataliputra, a centre for the 
interchange of all kinds of waro.’’^ Shortly after the death of the Buddha, the capital 
of the kingdom of Magadba was shifted from Kajagrha to Pataliputra. Under 
Chandraguuta Maurya, a vast emi»irc was established which absorbed the dominions 
conquered by Alexander the Great. Pataliputra was even then famous for great 
teachers of secular learning. Canakya propounded a scheme of government and 
political strategy which influenced the minds of the ruling classes for centuries. The 
great grammarians (Paniiii, Patanjali,* Vararuci) were associated with this place.* 
Asoka, whose edicts graven on rocks and pillars in all the provinces of his vast 
empire, preach in simple and familiar language the great truths of goodness, gentle¬ 
ness, charity, and mutual respect had his capital at Pataliputra* His councils were 
held here, and his missions of peace and piety set forth from this place. Many 
great teachers of Buddhism, from Mogalliputta and Ui)agupta, came from these 
parts. 

Jainism spread from here tc all parts of India including Afghanistan. It was 
in Pataliputra that the eleven Jain angns were compiled about 300 b. c. Digambara 
Umasvati and Aryabhata flourished here. After the fall of the Maurya dynasty, the 
iSunga line came into jtower, aud its founder Pusyamitra repelled the forces of the 
Greeks, and performed the famous ‘horse sacrifice’, according to Vedic rites. This 
incident shows the rise of the Vcdic religion. Under the imperial Guptas (4th and 
5th Centuries A. d.) Pataliputra became the centre of a Hindu revival. A Vaisnava 
religion (which absorbed the beauty aud gentleness of Buddhism) developed, insisting 
on love and charity to all mankind. Yuan Chwang found the city in a decadent 

^Archaeological evidence shows that the modern city of Patna is luiit on the 
site of the ancient Pataliputra. 

iRockhill : The Life of the Buddha, p, 125. 

^Patanjali illustrates the use of a certain preposition by the expression, anusonam 
patalipuiram. 1 ataliputra is situated on the river Son. Even during the visit of 
Megasthenes, it was situated at the junction of the two rivers, the Son and the Ganges. 
Apparently the bed of the river Son has changed its course. 

•Cp. sruyate ca pataliputre sastrakara pariksa atro]>avarsavarsau iha paninipin- 
gala iha vyadil vararuci patanjali iha pariksitah khyatim upajagmuh. 

*Of him H. G. Wells writes in his The Outline o1 History : “Amidst the tens 
of thousands of names of monarchs that crowd the columns of history, their majesties 
and graciouBnesBeB. and serenities and royal highnesses, and the like, the name of 
Asoka shines, and shines almost alone, a star. From the Volga to Japan his name 
is still honoured. China, Tibet, and even India, though it has left his doctrine, 
preserve the tradition of his greatness. More living men cherish his memory today 
than have ever heard the names of Constantine or Charlemagne.” 
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condition, and apeaks to UB of the moniiracntH of past mapnificenoe. The city waft 
restored to power and prosperity under the Pala kin{?, Dharmapalo, 810 A. D. and 
ilourished for a while. Epi^raphie evidence reveals the glories of Pataliputra till the 
12th Century A. P., when it passed under Mohammadan rule. Sher Shah, in 1541, 
built the fort of Patna which soon became a centre of trade and attracted European 
merehauts. The Jesuits founded a settlement at Putna in 1020 and the English had 
their own base by 1657. In the years that followed the Battle of Plassey, Patna be¬ 
came a great military centre. On the 12th December, 1011, the new Province of 
Bihar and Orissa was constituted with Patna as its capital. 

The viharas from which this province derives its name, were the Buddhist 
counterpart of the giirukulas of the Vedic period, with their rsis. They were the 
resorts of Buddhist monks and nuns for study and meditation. ‘To give viharas 
to the samgha, where in safety and in peace, to meditate and think at ease, the Buddha 
calls the best of gifts. Let then, tlie able man, regarding his own weal, have pleasant 
monasteries built, and lodge there learned men.”^ As learned men began to lodge in 
vihaias, students were attracted to them, from various parts of India, as also from 
distant Java and Sumatra, from Ceylon and China, from Tibet and Korea. These 
viharas were centres of Buddhist study for nearly twelve centuries. Fa-llicii (iJOU— 
414 A. D.), who spent three years iu this city collecting rare Buddhist scriptures, 
speaks of two viharas or monasteries at Pataliputra, with six to seven hundred monks 
and thousands of students. 

l-Tsing tells us that at Nalanda he saw not only those who were apprenticing 
themselves to the religious life of a monk, but also those who had no intention of 
renouncing the world, and so acquired general learning necessary for the life of the 
householder. In the words of the biographer ot Yuan Chwang, the suh)ects studied 
included “the Vedas and other books, the lletuvidya, Babdavidya, Cikitsavldya, the 
Atharva Veda and Bankhya.” In the first or the entrance course a knowledge of 
the following branches of study was r^uired : Babdavidya or vyukarana, grammar, 
8lii)a8thanavidya or arts and crafts, eikitsavidya or medical science, hetuvi'dya or 
logic, and the adhyatmavidya or the science of self. 

During the Mohammadan period in Patna were established many madrasahs. 
Sikhism also inllucnced the people, Patna being the birthplace of the Bikh leader, 
Guru Govind. Patalii)Utra has thus been famous for its retreats of spiritual life 
and seats of learning, secular and sacred. The author of Kathasaritaayara speaks 
of it in eloquent terms.* 

The University whose Silver Jubilee we are celebrating today, is built on the 
site and should contiuue the tradition of Pataliputra sacred to memory, consecrated 
by legend and iinmculalised by history. The University of Patna was founded in 
pursuance of the policy of the British Government which assumed charge of the 
moral and matorial luogross of this vast country in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The first of the Indian Univcrsiticfl is the University of Calcutta, which 
was founded on 2llh January, 1857, and in the course of that famous year, the 
Universities of Bombay and Madra** '^e»'e also established, These Universities were 
however only examining bodies, while the colleges affiliated to them underiook direct 
teaching. In 1882, the Punjab University was founded, which paid more attention 
to oriental learning than others ; and Allahabad was founded in 1887. At the end 
of the last century Cahuitta University exercised jurisdiction over a large part of 
India—Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam, the Central Provinces, Burma and Ceylon. 
A University spresd over such an area cannot he expected to exercise adequate 
control over the affiliated colleges, or help in the advancement of learning or 
efficiency teaching. A Commission was appointed to suggest measures “as may tend 
to elevate the standard of University teaching and to promote the advancement of 
learning.” The Act of 1904 helped to make some of the Universities into teaching 
ones. In 1913 the Government of India issued a Kesolutioii favouring the develop¬ 
ment of new teaching and residential Universities, and restricting the area over 
which the afliliating Universities had control by securing a separate University for 
each of the leading provinces of India. In pursuance of this policy the Univer¬ 
sities of Dacca, Aligarh and Benares, Rangoon, Patna and Nagpur were eeiahlished, 

To satisfy the needs of the province of Bihar, which was the major partner in 
the newly-created province of Bihar and Orissa, and affiliating and examining 

^ Cullavagga, VI. 1.6. ~~ ^ 

*tad idam diyyam nagaram mayaracitam sa pauram ata eva iiamna patalipu- 
tiam ksetram laksmisaraavatyoh 
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University of the old type was establiehed at Patna. Now that Orissa has become 
a separate province, it is onlv natural that it should have a University of its own 
and we are all pleased to welcome the establishment of the Uikal University, and 
find amonp; ns its first Vice-Chancellor. 

Throujjfh modern Universities Western Culture has become on effictive factor 
in our cnltiiral evolution. The country is reborn after years of trouble, and her 
culture renovated through contact with the west. All the si^ns of a f>:rcat Renaiss¬ 
ance, the Burfzie for freedom in all sides of life, the new concei>tion of a national 
patrioiiHin and jnihlic spirit, aro stimulated by western thought and criticism. 

>Vhen stand on this site with its stones worn smooth by the tread of 
uncounted generations, when we incline before the moniiraents of the creative ilFort 
of earlier ages, the Rruhmanical, the Buddhist, the Hindu and Moghul, in Bup])lica- 
tion for the renewal of strength, we are impressed by the deathlesHness (mrtyu- 
njayata) of the sjurit, that, though bent to earth, rises buoyant from the pressure of 
cruelties and inspir siis to new life. Generation have come and gone, standards of 
faith and courage have risen and fallen, but the spirit of the race is immortal, 
renewed from age to age in the great souls who ir.ost shiningly emliody it. The 
history of Miis city is a mirror of the continuous development of Indian life and 
culture, which is not a haphazard collection like an album of old photographs, but 
a living organism where the life-giving currents still operate. They do not disappear 
though they change their incidence. The ability of the Indian mind to gazo back¬ 
ward, while moving forward, has made fur both continuity and progress. In every 
civilisation there are certain constants as well as certain variables. The great cons¬ 
tant of Indian culture, is the spirit which is not the product of one century alone, 
but part of a great vital thrust that had taken other forms in the far distant past, 
and will take still other shapes in the unknowable future. This spirit of India, 
which it is hard to analyse and hard to explain, is one ’’n which all Indians in 
different ways share, this strange and exalted feeling is ^hat there is a kingdom 
not of this world which is within our grasp. 

In the ancient system of education the three main aims of human life were 
recognised. We are producers, citizens, and men or human beings. We all need 
to make a living, the best that conditions allow. AVe all lire in a society, and so 
should be good members of it. We require a scale of values, an idea of the good 
life. The efficiency of a community depends on the vocational or technical training 
given to its members, its cohesion on the civic and social virtues cultivated by its 
members and its quality on the spiritual direction, the sense of values adopted by 
the society. The main purpose of education is not exhausted by the first two, by 
the ncquiHition of knowledge and technical skill or the social virtues. There is a 
hunger which will not be appeased by these. The soul of man is created for the 
vision of the Supreme. In its pc isession, though it were only a faint gleam caught 
from a great way oft', is happiness. Berch of it the human spirit is in torment. 
Wc nec’-d the attainment of wisdom which makes for spiritual freedom. Sa vidya 
ya vimuktaye. The spirit of Indian culture is dominated by the ideal of the 
integral or the whole man. In the cosmic staircase which the Taittiriya Upanisad 
dc^scribcB os consisting of five stages of matter, anna, life, prana, the simple consci¬ 
ousness of the animal or primitive ^nan, manas, the intellectual consciousness, 
vijuana, the integral consciousness of the spiritual man, anauda, we are of 
the fourth and must grow into the fifth order of awareness. 

Initiation into a higher life, rebornness, dvitiyam janraa, is the purpose 

of education. We are born into a world that is visible, phenomen. material and 
directly observiible, the world of science and law ; there is another world behind and 
beyond this world, the invisible, interior, spiritual, felt rather than perceived, sought 
rather than observed, the world of spirit. To this world of spirit there is an 
elemenc in us which responds, which makes us trust in a Reality that is beyond the 
perception of the senses, beyond the scope of logical reason. We bow before the 
tranRcienOcnt Reality which we cannot hope to enclose in any formulas formed by 

the human mind, but it is the source of the ideal that inspires the life of humanity. 

I'here is the pressure of the spirit in man, the force that inspires us to seek the 
better, not only in the order of knowledge but in the order of life. 

When we get beyond succession, when the sours ground touches essential 
Being, we find the inexhaustible fount of peace ; the peace based on a deep confi¬ 
dence in God. It is the inward tranquillity of mind that looks beyond anxiety, 
conflict destruction itself, that knows that pain and evil, even the world’s dark 
future is enfolded in a deeper imperishable life, that gives us the eye of compasBion 
with which we can see the cruelty and iujustice of life, the violence of the fitrong, 
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and the eufferin^s of the weak. When the (JpaniBads declare that we must know 
the Self, when the Buddha asks ub to seek bodhi, or enlightenment, when Jesus warns 
us that only truth shall make us free, they are pointing out in different ways the 
insufficiency of secular learning and the inadequacy of mere humanism as a guide 
to life. 

The great teachers of ancient times were not only learned but virtuous. Yuan 
chwang gives us an account of the teachers, Brahmanical and Buddist, whom he met.^ 
They had a disdain for the allurements of life, for its pleasures and prizes which 
were spread before them in vain. These strangely enfranchised beings lived in the 
world but were yet outside its jurisdiction. They carried on their duties with a 
decisive detachment and helped their pupils to become aware of a kingdom which is 
not of this world. 

This University in the immediate future will have to develop a post-graduate 
school for sciences and letters, and establish professional and technological institutes. 
If the young of the province are to be prepared for life in a modern society, the 
University will have to provide facilities for training in the scientific, agricultural, 
and industrial de])artmeiitB. These developments will have to take place, war or no 
war. In the hour of her worst peril. Great Britain did not say 'let us win the war 
first before planning for the future.’ Educational development is a part of the 
general plan for national reconstruction, which, of course, will include health and 
social security. If the University develops along these lines, it will carry out the 
traditions of the ancient University settlements but it will be disloyal to them if it 
overlooks the essential, spirituul aim of all education. 

Your University is a war baby. It was founded in the midst of World War 
I and has come of age in the middle of World War 11. We are all of one mind 
about the cruelty and injuaticc of war. Let ns not bide from ourselves the actual 
meaning of war. Its history is written across all the skies in blood and fire, 
disclosing the shame and disgrace of our civilisation. W^ar moans the shrieks of the 
mutilated and the dying, the screams of children cut down or torn to pieces by 
•shrapnel, in bombed cities, day after day, week after week, for years, leaving behind, 
when the war is over, thousands of soldiers, sailors aad airmen, blinded, mamed and 
mutilated, spitting blood out of their lungs, or beating their heads against the walls 
of mental hospitals. The conscience of mankind, w'hich is not in the hands of a 
few ambitious politicians who manipulate the state machine, declares that war is the 
blackest of all crimes in human history. 'J'here is a profound feeling that, if we are 
to win the peace, if wars are not to occur again, we must bring about fundamental 
changes in the heart and mind of the modern world. 

The most dangerous period is not the years of war when we struggle for 
victory, but the years when war ends and we serve to win the peace. In the 
exaltation felt at the ending of a long agony, we will be tempted to overlook the 
measures necessary to ensure the close of a gross, selfish epoch and the beginning 
of a happier era for tortured mankind. The statesnien will be busy as in 1918 
with the forms of settlement hut what hai)pciied in the years between the wars 


1 ‘There are men who. far seen in antique lore and fond of the refinements of 
learning, 'are content in seclusion’, leading lives of continence. These come and go 
(lit. sink and float) outside of the world, and promendo through life away from 
human affairs. Though they are not moved by honour or reproach, their fame is 
far spread. The rulers treating them with ceremony and respect cannot make them 
come to court. Now as the tState holds men of learning and genius in esteem, and 
the people respect those who have high intelligence, the oonours and praises of such 
men are conspicuously abundant, and the attentions, private and official, paid to 
them are very considerable. Hence men can force themselves to a thorough acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge. Forgetting fatigue they ‘expatiate in the arts and sciences;’ 
seeking for wisdom while ‘relying on perfect virtue’ they ‘count not 1,(X)0 li a long 
journey’. Though their family be in affluent circumstances, such men make up 
their minds to be like the vagrants, and get their food by begging as they go about. 
With them there is honour in knowing truth (in having wisdom) and there is no 
disgrace in being destitute. As to those who lead dissipated idle lives, luxurious in 
food and extravagant in dress, as such men have no moral excellences and are 
without accomplishments, shame and disgrace come on them and their ill-repute is 
spread abroad.” 

Extract from “On Yuan Chwang^s Travels in India, C)29'—645 A.D.” E, T. by 
Thomas Watters, and after his death by T. W. Kbys Davids, and B. W. Bushelf, 
London, Royal Asiatic Bociety (1904), pp. lGO-61. 
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BhowB the inadequacy of political settlements and the need to educate the 
spirit of man. 

Indian thinkers understand that peace or santi is born of control of greed and 
selfishness. The Chinese make out that there can be no peace without harmony 
(ho) and equality (ping). “Peace,” said Augustine, “is the quielness of order, is the 
diB{)OBition, which, according to the likeness or unlikeness of things, assigns to each 
one its place.” It is an organic, balanced condition of society. It is charity, 
intellectual charity, mutual understanding in which all those who believe in 
civilization, humanity, order should co-operate. The success of any political 
settlement will depend on the economic and intellectual, the moral and spiritual 
factors. It would be disastrous to devise the mechanism and neglect the human 
forces that regulate it. 

q^he world has been burning for five years, and even when it was not on fire, it 
was steadily getting madder, more frightened, and more full of anxiety, unrest and 
hatred. The blindness of prestige, the arrogance of a master race, the fear of 
economic loss engaged the ininds of the ruling classes In almost all countries. 
A philosophy of life which exalts lust for conquest and dominion, which makes a 
religion of war and a cult of mass murders, which i)utB gangsterism into uniform 
and calls it jjatriotism, which looks upon murder and atrocities as noble acts of 
duty, has been in the ascendant. There are laws against those who set a house on 
fire or murder another man, but if we burn whole cities and kill thousands of men, 
there are no penalties provided against such acts. The false philosophy has to be 
defeated in the world of thought. 

Nazism is not a sudden accident in the pattern of history. If it were so, wc might 
hope to secure a peaceful way of life, when once Nazism was crushed. The pre- 
world suffered from a fundamental malaise in which not only the Axis powers but all 
nations had thtir shares. A world of slave empires, racial discrimiuatioiis, industrial 
struggles, and wastages of human life through preventible unemployment cannot 
make for peace. ISo long as we perpetuate such a world, we shall not have peace 
though we destroy the Hitlerite regime. 

If we would find the real cause of the coi»temporary tragedy when men live 
in a hell of hatred and destruction, when the means of happiness provided by the 
resources of science are within our grasp, wo have to look deeper than the political 
catastrophies or the economic! disasters of a mechanised industrialism in which 
starvation and overproduction exist bide by side. Never before in the history of 
man has it been possible for ns to create the world in which wo wish to live. In 
the past the desires of men were not difiicult to discover, but the means for their 
satisfaction were not available in an adequate ineaBiire. Now, thanks to the marvels 
of science and technology, the ’'leans are available, but the act of spirit is lacking. 
In ancient India and ancient Greece, the seers imagined great ends and built great 
civilizations, but they failed, as the possibilities of good life were denied to large num¬ 
bers, possibly due to the iiisutliciency of resources. We have today enormous resources, 
but are unable to imagine great ends and so ruin is staring us in the face. The 
contrast between man’s greatness and his wretchedness, between bis power and 
weakness, between his opportunity aid his plight is clue to the failure of spirit 
to man’s incapacity to frame and strive for great ends, the real values of the 
individual soul, and the ends of the State which are not prestige, power or 
dominion, bulK the happiness of love, the joy of home life, the worship of God, the 
pursuit of truth and beauty through scienc^e and art. ’The w. d’s descent into 
barbarism is due to an auti-deiiiocratic philosophy of life. 

Sensible people are sceptical, disillusioned and unha})py as the whole develop¬ 
ment of recent thought which culminated in world-wars is anti-dcmocratic. Owing 
to our preoccupation with the scientific method, which has given us marvels 
and revolutionised society, we failed to understand the value of the individual who 
is the creator of all science. As our study of the object—nature and society— 
increastd, our attention to the subject, the inspirer of all values diminished. 
Copernicus seemed to destroy the old, comfortable assumption that the earth was 
the centre of things and by disclosing the vast extent of the material universe, 
dwarfeu the importance of man. Darwin thought that the species which survived 
were obviously those which were ^hest fitted to survive. When we take this princi¬ 
ple out of its biological context and apply it to human affairs, we believe that 
there should be no interference of the State in economic sfiTairB. Man’s productive 
activities, economists tell us, are governed by their own laws and the less they are 
interfered with, the better will they function. Economic activities, we are told, are 
not to be judged or directed by normal cousideratious. The pursuit of enlightened 
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self-interest, Benthsm declares, would lead to the greatest good of society. Freud 
suggests that the pattern of the adult mind is fixed in the relationships between a 
child and its parents formed unconsciously in early infancy. The individual is not, 
in any effective smse, rcs])r3nsi))Ie for his conduct. The behaviourist hypothesis 
dismisses the mind altogether. Mind is simply the sum of reflex actions of the 
nervous system, its responses and reactions. The scientific estimates of man, as 
biological, economic, psychological or sociological, have .a strong hold on a consider¬ 
able section of mankind. If we speak of religion and philosophy, plausible explana- 
ti<jris which explain them away arc offered. Religion, to Freud, is an immense 
superstructure, growing out of an infantile conflict with the father ; to Marx, it is 
an instrument of social domiuation; to Bociologists, it is auimism or wishful think¬ 
ing. More than the scientists or the philosophers, those who followed them 
seized isolated fragments of truth and exalted thorn into wide generalisations and 
became leaders of sects or schools of new thought. These exponents of new smartness 
use all the machines of ]>ublicity and impose themselves on imiu-essionable minds and 
fill them with doubts about the value of the human personality. Tlie gradual loss 
of the old simpli.'ity and integrity, the progressive elimination of the human 
individual, has aiftcUd the roots of our life. 

Yet there is the nnappeased need in man to love and adore, to dare and risk, 
to sulFcr and sacritico liimself for causes. Fay religions of tribe and nation, of blood 
and ra<^e are exploiting man’s asinrings for the high and the noble. The world has 
become i)agsn and harbarons. We have mastered the world and the self but sold 
ourselves to the devil. 

When we therefore turn to the spirit of Indian culture, it is not a mere 
nostalgic longing for the ]»ast. Ii is necessary corrective for the civilisation which 
has taken a wrong turn, for the culture which has disintegrated. It offers a new 
integration of life, bringing religion and science, politics and business into a unity. 
If we are to make a better world, we must become dificrent men with difi’erent 
standards and aspirations. The groat tradition of philosophy—Indian, Greek, Muslim 
and Christian, recalls us to oar unity in the rational nature, our unity in the 

supreme end towards wldch we all should strive. Each one of ns has by virtue of 

his manhood and not birth or social status the right to exist, the right to keep 

one’s body w’hole, the right to seek those good things through which a rational 

creature may perfect himself, and the right to travel toward eternal life along the 
road of one’s conscience. Unman dignity requires that all men should be treated as 
men, not as things. We must enjoy, in the words of Asoka, danda samatu or 
equality of all before the law, vyuvnharasamata, political or social tqnality. Each 
one should have an opportunity to achieve, according to his effort and bis condition, 
his human fulness, to attain the fruits of wisdom and virtue wliethcr lie is digging 
the earth or governing a State, hfocial justice demands the free parlicipmion by 
each one of us in the good things, material and cultural, which will help him to 
gain that irmer liberty, which is obtained by knowledge of the truth and mastery 
over self. 

We have in India a double legacy of generous tradition and a blighting discord, 
a spiritual elation and an obstinate disease. We have ])reached equality and practised 
social inequality. The rigours of the caste system, the treatment of the Harijuns 
are opposed to the spirit of Hinduism. Centuries before Christ, Yajnavalkya, who 
was a native of Vidcha (in North Bihar), laid down the maxim : “l^et no one do to 
others what be would not have done to biinsdf.^'i Many of the great leaders of 
Hindu thought and f»ractice have denounced caste arrogance and proclaimed the 
equality of all men and women. As a rule, it is the privileged who have started 
movements of liberation for the down-trodden. The history of human progress is 
largely a record of the repeated efforts of exceptional men who found life based on 
servitude, insufferable and who set out to change it. In India wo have had many 
protestant reformers like the Saiva and Vaisnava saints, Basava, Ramanand, Kabir, 
Dadu, Nanak, Oaitanya and Nanidev, who taught social equality. At the present 
time, it is Gandhiji who lights a lamp of hope in the hearts of millions of the down¬ 
trodden. More tlian ever today, the world is crying aloud for revolutionary recon¬ 
struction and sensitive men arc in the front of every great upheaval of human 
spirit. 

The Allied nations are fighting to maintain the right of nations to live their own 
life, the right of individual men to freedom of thought, speecli and political action 
against brutal tyrannies which would deny and destroy human rights, in other 
words, we are fighting to release the whole earth from private and political appro- 
1 iv:65. ■■ . ; ^ 
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priation to the benehcial use of mankind. We affirm that we stand for perBiiaeion 
against force, for the many against the few, for freedom against slavery, for know¬ 
ledge against ignorance, for unfettered inquiry against authoritarian dogma, for 
reason against unreason. We fight that we may survive as free peoples. If the 
objectives which the Allied nations proclaim are implemented at the Peace Con¬ 
ference, if there is a real change of heart, if imperialism is abolished, if race dis¬ 
crimination is given up, if a world court and organisation ara set up, the world may 
grow into a better idace. 

I '1 this war, Britons, Americans, Russians, Pouth Africans, Poles, Indians and 
Chinese are in action tide by side. They look not at each other, but in the same 
direction. Ihey fight for the common objective of a federated commonwealth of free 
nations. I’hey have been fighting on land, operating on sea or in the air under com¬ 
bined Allied direction in all parts of the globe. In spite of the diversity of peoples 
and governments involved, the common cause has called forth in an unparalleled 
way the brotherhood of nations. If we can co-operate in the art of wars, if peoples 
of different races and nations can work together in a fighting partnership, cannot 
we show the same spirit of co-operation and brotherhood in achieving tanks not less 
strenuous than those of the war ? The brotherhood in arms should develop into a 
brotherhood in peace. 

Wo teachers have also our part to play in the development of the worM 
community. We must teach boys and girls that civilisation is a co-operative 
endeavour and all nations have contributed to it. In every educational institution, 
we may teach the pupils, not only legitimate pride in one’s own tradition and love 
of motherlund hut also the brotherhood of nations which modern conditions of life 
demaud, the futility of wars and militarism, which mean the withdrawal of immense 
human resources from constructive service to society, the need for universal co¬ 
operation to the advantage of all, the respect due to the great men of all lands and 
the necessity for the practice of toleration of all creeds. 

It is empty rhetoric to proclaim great ends without organising the conditions 
which make these ends possible. Where the Allied nations have the power, they 
should even now set about implementing their ideals. The Indian situation at the 
moment is full of anxiety, hut there is no ground for despair. The demand for 
political freedom is universal. 'J'here is no country in the world which would not 
rather govern itself anyhow than be ruled by another. Political subjection is the 
root cause of our progressive degoneraticn in character. Sir 'Ihomas Miinro’s letter 
to the Goveinor-General, dated November 12, 1818, sums up the situation: “The 
strength of the British Government enables it to put down every rebellion, to repel 
every rebellion, to repel every foreign invasion, and to give to its subjects n degree 
of protection which those of no Native power enjoy.—but these advantages are 
dearly bought. 'J’hey are purchased by the sacrifice of independence, of national 
character, and of wha’ever renders a people respectable.” 'ib be deprived of the 
freedom to solve the problems of one’s country is the mest depressing form of 
spiritual degradation that can be inflicted on thinking man. No amourit of material 
improvement can compensate for the loss of spiritual dignity. ’Jhere may be great 
difficulties in being free. It requires effort and vigilance. But freedom is the 
essential condition of the true life for the people, t^ubjection steiiliaes a nation’s 
genius for civilisation. Political freedom means a great release, a soaring of the 
spirit, which will mean a healthy renewal of creative aetiyity. If Indian people are 
politically restless, if politics have become an ’epidemic', it is ♦ unnatural or 

unintelligible. . , , . . * i. i « 

We arc not concerned today so much with the maintenance of past glories 
as with the organisation of future progress. All schemes of post-war reconstruction 
ftssnmt a national government. In spite of British rule for over 150 years, the 
country is still an uneducated one. Twelve per cent of the people as a whole and 
only five per cent of the women are educated even to the degree of being able to 
read and write. The type of education which even the few get produces large 
numbers whose opportunities are disproportionate to their ambitions, and who are 
therefore transformed into misfits or enemies of society. 

Mr. J^argfnt. with great imagination and resolute purpose, has suggested a 
radical reorganisation of our educational system from top to bottom. His objective 
is “to outline the minimum provision of public instruction which would place 
India on au approximate level with other civilised countries...The expenditure 
involved is admittedly heavy. The experience of War suggests that when a para¬ 
mount necessity can be established the money required can and will be found. 
It is for India to decide whether th^ time has jirrived when a national system of 

43 
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education is a paramount neceseity.’* Only an Indian government, bioad-baeed on 
the will of the people, can implement the Buggested scheme of educational 
development, 

ProfeBBor A. V. Hill, after hifl recent visit to India, gave the House of Com- 
mouB a ghastly account of the health of the country, its morality from preventible 
diseases, its semi-Btarvation, its barely imaginable poverty, lie spoke in a tone of 
great urgency about the physical misery of the country. Expectation of life in 
India is twenty-six years against the British sixty-two. Only half the people born 
in India reach the ago of 2'J years while in Britain two-thirds reach the age of 60. 
50 per cent more food is wanted in India for d eent health and the undernourished 
are a prey to ill-health, infection and disease. Professor Hill believes in “the 
direction of all the methods of modern science and technology (including medicine, 
agriculture, education) to the fuller use of natural and human resources and the 
betterment of the life of the people.” The Hussain example demonstrates that 
modern scicntitic methods can raise very quickly the level of national elliciency and 
prosperity. T^ike Kussia, India is a land of peasants; only 16 percent of her people 
live in towns of over 5,000 people. The vast majority are peasants and their urgent 
needs are more food, hotter food and health. The record of the Government in the 
past produces impatience and bewilderment. Only a popular Indian government 
can shake ns out of our lethargj’, com hat illiteracy and superstition and promote 
industiiat development. ITofcssor Hill nllirms that “progress in national develop¬ 
ment could be sensibly quicker under a purely Indian government, able to furnish 
an urgent sense of national purpose and daring to apply the necessary rigour of 
persuasion or com pulsion. 

Through a conspiracy of circumstances, India is not only niidernourished, she 
is ill-educated and over-strained. T'he vast majority of Indian poeple have no 
chance of full development, and are suffering from almost universal depriva¬ 
tion and misdirection, and yet her potential wealth for human culture and 
civilisation is iinmeiise, H. G. VVcils observes: “In spite of the tangle of 
circumstances that has frustrated the self-realisation of all but an infinitesimal 
fraction of the Indian poj)ul!ition, its contribution to the synthesis of human thought 
have been such as to justify the belief that the World Hevolution will release a 
vaster amount of understanding and serviceable intelligence from this agglomeration 
of peoples than from any other part of the globe.”* A free India will be 
able to make effective contributions to the culture and civilisation of 
the world. 

The British Government have declared their readiness to recognise and accept 
immediately after the war a working constitution framed by the Indians themselves. 
But if the Indians, at present, are unable to do so, the responsibility for it is partly 
the Britishers'. The British (h)vernmcnt has been in absolute f)Ower in this country 
for over 150 years but has ho used its power as to create cleavages which today 
seem to be unbridgeable, and the Buspic.ion is widespread that the British wish to 
retain in their own hands the efl«ct«ve reality of power and so are not anxious to 
help the Indian peofde to overcome the diflereiices. it is an age of historic move¬ 
ment that we are living. Britain, by her long connection with India, is entrusted 
with the proud and fortunate duty of assisting India, by example, by sober 
friendly counsel, by material aid in the establishment of a just democracy which 
is impatient with feudal rights, which is intolerent of organised privilege, which 
aspires to see poverty abolished and an honourable social equality ensured to every 
person alike. This is possible only in an India which is united and self-governing 
though not self-sufficient or solf-coiiiained. 

With the increased interdependence of the modern world, the independent 
nation-state is becoming more and more unfit for the organisation the world needs. 
A world organisation, working through regional groups, is an urgent necessity. Of 
such groups, the three prominent are United Btates of America, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the British Commonwealth of Nations. The strength 
of the British Commonwealth depends on the recognition of the unqualified nation¬ 
hood of its members. When the Dominions feel that they are free to shape their 
own life and destiny, they become equal partners in the common enterprise of 
working for a fellowship of nations. If India is granted full freedom as the other 
dominions have, she will ho happy to be within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. When Gandhiji was asked to explain what he meant by his ‘Quit India* 
for mula , he said that he under sto od by it that India should b e entirely free to choose 

'^Spectator^ 9th June, 1944. 

^Phoenix, p. 157 (1942). 
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whether she should belong to the British Commonweath of Nations or not. He added 
that he was certain that she would choose to be a member of the Commonwealth, 
if she were entirely free. The demand for independence is a cry born of despair. 
The Cripps’ offer contained the proposal for Dominion Status with the right of 
secession expressly acknowledged as part of the Constitution. So the question of 
Independence versus Dominion Status loses all point. 

A federal democratic state with autonomy for the TTovinccs and the States, 
should be our aim. Geographically, economically, and culturally, India is one and 
indivisible. In a recent work, edited by Mr. O’Malley as Modern fndia and the 
West, lie observes: “Whatever other elements of unity may be lucking, India is 
united by a common culture, which for many centuries has been characieriseti: by 
remarkable continuity.”^ To this cultural continuum, all races and com muni ties, 
that have their home in India, have contributed. Indian music and literature, 
sculpture and painting, art and architecture, life and manners and even religion 
and philosophy show the inHuence of varied traditions. Any attempt to break up 
this unity, to divide the country into independent sovereign states will l)e a tragic 
mistake, which will hurt the interests of all couimunities atid the country as a 
whole. It will be disloyalty to the ideals aimed at by our statesmen, Hindu and 
Buddhiet, Moghul and British. We may redraw the boundaries of provinces, but we 
ahouid have a central authority to administer vital Bubjccts of common interest like 
defence and foreign affairs, communications and ciiHtoms. It will be a tragedy, 
which every partriot should try to avert, if India, which is one in political subjection, 
gets broken when freedom is achieved. 

If the Hindu-Muslim differences today are so acute, they are not entirely of our 
making. At a time when the peo]tie were beginning to think and feel along nationalist 
lines, we were invited to look ourselves, not as citizens of a nation, but as partisans 
of a community. Separate communal electorates were set up against the expressed 
wishes of the vast majority of the people, 'riie nationalist impulse has been 
seriously hampered by these clever devices aud we have now the demand for the 
division of India. Even if we bring about territorial readjustments, we cannot 
avoid the problem of minorities. f:?o long as there is the fear of the domination of 
one community by another, steps will have to be taken to secure the legitimate 
rights of all. Perhaps an impartial commission will have to be set up at the 
centre charged with the task of protecting the interests of the minorities. 

University men have Bj3ecial duty in dissipating the cloud of ill-will and 
misunderstanding and promoting inter-commnnal harmony. Political leaders on both 
sides, who have a superb confidence in the validity of their own prejudices, pervert 
historical truth to suit their own theories. When Bury said that history is a science, 
he meant that it must be released not only from the temptations of rhetoric but 
also from obscurantist obsesBionB md political prejudices. The interests of all the 
Indian people who have had a common history are the same in the matter of 
politics and economics. 

A self-governing democratic India is not feasible so long as the Princes remain 
outside the Federation. A third of India and a fourth of her ]>eople belong to the 
Indian States. Their territories cut across the roads, the railways and the rivers of 
British India. Many of the progressi.e rulers are ready to join an Anglo-India 
Federation in which the States and the Provinces will be free to develop along 
their own lines in friendly accord with each other. 

The States have no external sovereignty. ’J’he British Governrepresents 
them in external affairs and protects their subjects, when residing or tru , lUng abroad. 
Inter-state relations nre all conducted by the British Govern men t. The States 
have different degrees of internal sovereignty. Political upheavals all over the world 
indicate that the only safety of the Princes lies in the support of the people and 
not in the treaties that bind them to the Grown. Again, even the Paramount Power 
has transferred responsibility for government to the people, where it has direct 
■way and so the rulers, protected by it, have to follow the example. Besides the 
States today are fighting with the Allies on behalf of democracy and against tyranny 
and they cannot legitimately stifie the movement for democracy and freedom in their 
own territories. Many of the States have introduced popular iustiiutions and are 
showing great capacity for adaptations which is the only condition for survival. 
The power of paramountcy will have to be transferred to the Central government 
where power will be shared by the Provinces aud the States. This government 
will deal with all matters of defence, foreign policy, finance and power to intervene, 
should go vernment show signs of collapse in either the P rovinces or the States. 

1 Modern India and the West (1941), p. 1, 
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At the time of the Cripps’ offer, H.H. the Maharaja of Kashmir welcomed it and 
pledged his full support to it. 1 have no doubt the patriotic princes would be quite 
willing to deal with the Indian people and co-operate with them in the building 
up of a free and prosperous India. 

Let us realise that a revolution is in progress in our country, which vested 
interests may delay but cannot prevent. It is for us to co-opcrate with a future 
from whose consequences we cannot escape, while yet the chance of co-operation is 
not altogether closed down. The evolving dynamic of history makes for a democracy, 
political, economical and social and the Universities must educate the youth, not 
for the world that is dying but for the one that is struggling to be born. U is too 
much to hope that this University, which is celebrating its Silver Jubilee today, 
which has inherited values, values which are older than modern civlisation, will 
work In the next twenty-five years for the emergence of a commanding aim, an 
overarching purpose, a magnificent resolve, which would ca])Lure the iuiagination of 
our peoi)le, drown our quarrels, overide our disputes and make us ashamed of our 
own littleness and help us to build a free and prosperous India ? 


The Utkal University Convocation 

Dr. Sachchidananda tSinha, addressing the first convocation of the newly 
created Utkal University at Cuttack on the ?nd. November 1944 said : 

I shall rvot be wrong in thii\king that you all want “swaraj”—the term which was 
used by His Imperial Majesty King-Emperor George V, in the course of his Royal 
Message (sent through his revered uncle, the late Duke of Connaught) on the occasion 
of the inauguration of the Indian Legislative Assembly, in 1921. Now it is all to the 
good that a country should have economic freedom and political independence, if her 
people but possess the capacity and character to retain once they have acquired 
them and to hold their own against all aggressors. But what if the people do not 
pOBsesB such capacity and character, for want of which they are more likely to lose 
these most preciou'^ gifts—howsoever received or obtained—as soon as they are 
acquired. How did India come to lose her independence ? What was it that led to 
the establishment of British rule, throughout the length and breadth of this large 
country, or rather sub-continent—as large as Europe minus Russia—and what was 
it that had enabled the British to retain their undisturbed possession over their 
Indian territories for a longer period than the rulers of any important dynasty in 
India ? And how Is it that, in spite of our strenuous efforts, the goal of Indiau 
bwaraj seems almost as distant to-day as it was a quarter of a century back ? 

I wonder if any of you, with all your desire to obtain independence, have 
cared to answer these questiuns to vonrselves. after a careful study of the subjects 
involved in their consideration—the history of your country, its sociological condition, 
the capacity and character of your people, and also those of the British, whom 
you are so anxious to replace in the government of the country. To those who 
would care to grasp these questions, I would commend the serious study of the 
second part (dealing with India) of the late Professor Seeley’s illuminating work, 
**The Expansion of England,*' which (though published over sixty years back) is 
still by far the most instructive exposition of the subject. If you will but study it 
with an open mind, you will realise the truth enunciated by Mahatma Gandhi 
when (replying, some years back, to the address presented to him by the Madras 
Corporation) he stated bis conviction that “swaraj would be the inevitable result of 
the enlightened awakening of the masses of India, which was a hardy tree of patient 
growth, and required the patient toil of men and women,’* 

I fully share the conviction that the dififusion of sound political knowledge 
among the Indian masses is the only practical method for generating their ‘^enligh- 
tened awakening,” Remember that though an "emotional awakening” of the masseB 
may be possible to bring about by inducing them to do certain things under the 
stress of an exciting impulse, their "enlightened awakening,” which Mahatma 
Gandhi desired to usher, can only be brought about, slowly but steadily, by the 
diffiision of that sound political education which will require '^the patient toil of 
men and women”—the effect and influence, of which have not yet been brought 
into full play in our public life, and on our political activities, by reason of 
"emotional awakening” having cast its shadow on them. 
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Ideal System of Government 

Allmoflt all educated Indiana regard Democracy as an ideal system of Govern¬ 
ment. But Democracy is at present assailed in many quarters in the West itself, 
by serious doubts about its success as the best form of Government, and is said to 
be on its trial. It is no longer felt as certain, as before, that the basic assumptions 
of the theory of Democracy are absolutely tenable and sound, and it is now held by 
many highly qualitied political thinkers that these assumptions, when subjected to 
searching criticism do not ring true—though there is a possibility of a swing again, 
in the opposite direction. “Government by the people as a whole”—was regarded by 
Abraham Lincoln as the hall-mark of Democracy, its one differentiating criterion 
from Oligarchy, the government by only a part of the people. But the greatest 
historian of antiquity, Thucydides—in his world-famous history of the Peloponnesian 
war—had put into the mouth of the most eminent political leaders and the greatest 
statesman of ancient Greece, Pericles, the definition of Dcmocrcy in the following 
terms:—“Our constitution is named Democracy, because it is in the hands not of 
the few, but of the many.” Rut the definition of Pericles—howsoever suited or 
applicable it might have been to the city-States of ancient Greece—is wholly 
impracticable if applied to larger areas, except by the method of the election of 
representatives, which system is regarded by many historians of constitutional 
development as the most important contribution made by our British fellow-subiects 
to the progress of mankind in good government. 

An eminent American authority on constitutional Bubjects, Mr. A. L. Lowell, 
sums up, however, his views on the soundness of the theory of Democracy, in the 
following terms:—“'i'he conception of government by the whole people, in any large 
nation is, of course, a chimera; for wherever the suftVage is wide, parties are certain 
to exist, and the control must really be in the hands of the ])arty that comprises a 
majority of the people.” And so ultimately the theory of Democracy breaks down 
ill actual practice into a government by only a majority of the peopie— hns postu¬ 
lating two parties in the State, and in its Parliament. And far from being "the 
government of the people as a whole,” it is in practice only an Oligarchy in disguise. 
.In the result, Democracy becomes the government (of a State, or a nation) tech¬ 
nically by the people as a whole, but practically by a majority only. The latest 
and sternest critic of parliamentary democracy is Mr. Bernard Shaw, whose “Every¬ 
body’s Political What’s What” (issued in September last) is a remarkable work for 
out-spokenness on the subject of parliamentary and responsible government, which 
many of us in this country set high store by. Writing at the advanced age of 
eighty-eight, with more than six decades of experience of public affairs, Mr. Shaw- 
one of the keenest intellects in Europe—opines that “the British party system should 
be scrapped ruthlessly.” 

But this system—with al. its limitations—has the obvious advantage ( as 
emphasised by Lowell) of maintaining a political cquilibriiini or balance, in the State, 
between anarchy and absolutism, since for its elticient working it requires at least two 
major political parties of which one favour a greater and larger measure of individual 
freedom—a drifting towards anarchy, without desiring or working for anarchy while 
the other favours more and more centralisation—thus drifting towards absolutism,:; with¬ 
out desiring or trying for absolutism. Too much drift either way, when it is likely to dis¬ 
turb the balance, arouses a more or less general protest, and the voters then place the 
other party in power—which restores the political balance, the most important con¬ 
comitant of Democracy. Thus it is a political system, which, in its present form, has 
not been long enough established, in the world, to be said of it that ii will necessarily 
3 uit the sociological conditions of all races and peoples, since it is a complex and 
and complicated machinery of government, requiring special conditions for its 
success, which have not yet been found to exist even in all the countries of Conti¬ 
nental Europe, or of the two Americas. 

A Selfish Demand 

^Nevertheless there is practical unanimity among educated Hindus—and their 
view is now very largely shared by the other communities also—that the early, if 
not imTuediato. establishment of not only democratic, but full responsible, govern¬ 
ment (the system in which the Executive is responsible to the Legislature) is 
absolutely essential to India’s well-being; and Britain’s refusal to yield on this point 
till now has but served to evoke much bitterness against that country, and to produce 
tremendous acerbity of feelings against the British—which finds daily, nay, hourly, 
expression .in the press, and on the platform, in India. The argument that Indiana 
should train themselvea for political independence by rehearsing, in the course of au 
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unduly long Beries of yean, if not decadeB, the whole drama of Britibh history from 
William the Conqueror to King George VI, is regarded by educated Indians to be 
as BeuBtilesB a demand as it is believed by them to be 'eeltiBh, since they contend 
that the same process by which Nature compreBHes ages of biological evolution in a 
few weeks of eaily embryonic life in the mother's womb, applies equally to political 
evolution. These are but a few of the many argumente that—along with the political 
and the economic ones, with which you are familiar—are regarded as cogent and 
conclusive in favour of India’s claims to immediate economic freedom and political 
independence. 

The case for India’s attaining swaraj is, in my opinion, so absolutely incontro¬ 
vertible on much higher grounds than those usually urged in its favour, that it 
requires no resort to doubtful political methods or sharp tactics. Confining myself to 
the moral side of the problem, 1 would say that the desire for independence springs 
in the human breast from the psychological phenomenon that an environment which 
constantly suggests a subject people’s dependence, incapacity and inferiority as com¬ 
pared or contrasted with the position of vantage of its foreign rulers, has the in¬ 
evitable eflcct of debilitating, degrading, depressing and Buppressing the ruled in their 
own estimation not to say in that of others—thus reducting them from the high 
level of humanity to that of lower creation. The daily and hourly, conBcious and 
subconscious suggestion of the inherent inferiority of the ruled, as compared with 
the rulers, is thus the ineradicable defect of an alien domination. This is an in¬ 
superable defect which even the best foreign rule—such as that established in India 
by the British—cannot, in the very nature of things, ever be free from, and the sooner 
it is re‘»li8ed and tackled, the bettor would it be for all concerned—whether the rulers, 
or the ruled. I can tell you from my experience that there are, in almost every 
British Indian province, public men and others, who had been members of the 
Central, or a rrovincial Government and who have lived to see not only Secietaiies, 
but even Under-Secretaries, to Government, in their time, elevated as members of 
the Government of India, and even to the ranks of Governors in various provinces 
—while they themselves (inspite of their knowledge and experience, gained from 
inside, of the working of the administration) hud been but ploughing the sands or, 
at best the lonely furrow, since their retirement from ofiice. You will easily recall 
what but a few years ago threatened your own province but which was only avoided, 
at the last moment by reason of a very strong protest by the then Ministry backed 
up by public opinion, throughout the country. Nor is it all. Except once (in 1921) 
and that for less than a year, no Indian has been appointed a permanent Governor 
of an Indian province and the recent photographs taken of the Governors’ Con¬ 
ferences at Delhi—the Viceroy sitting in ihe midst of eleven Governors not even 
one of whom was an Indian—which bad appeared in the press, had evoked feelings 
which I have no desire to describe. Those amongst us who repeat the slogan that 
it is not high offices that matter but it is the constitution alone with does, have yet 
to learn that it is men who mould systems and transform even defictive ones to sub¬ 
serve the eud iu view. All these facts clearly point their own moral if they do not 
adorn a talc. A system of adminisliatioii so galling and humiliating to the self- 
respect of the people of this country as the one that obtains at present carries con¬ 
demnation on the very face of it and the point needs no elaboration at my 
hands. 

But apart from the psychological aspect of the subject to which I have invited 
your attention, there is another no less important, to which (in his Romanes 
Lecture for 1902) on ‘The Relations of the Advanced and the Backward Races of 
Mankind’ the late Lord Bryce—well-known as the author of two monumental works, 
q'he ‘American Commonwealth and modern democracies’—drew pointed atteuiion as 
bearing on the ethnological and the sociological sides of the elTict of foreign rule on 
a people less advanced than their rulers or of a different race, or colour, from them. 
After having laid down the proposition that '*tbe aversion to colour reaches its 
maximum among the Teutons”. Lord Bryce discussed at length the troubles that, 
in the nature of things, are bound to arise frequently between the rulers and the 
ruled, where they belong to races not only marked off by colour, but also in sociolo¬ 
gical conditions. 1 shall quote a passage from the very striking observations of 
Lord Bryce “The social relations of two races which cannot be fused raise problems 
even more difficult, because incapable of being regulated by law. Law may attempt 
to secure equal admission to public coDveyances or public entertainments. But 
there are injuries which cannot be prevented. Impunity corrupts the ordinary man ; 
and even the better sort suffer from the coDscioueiiesB of their own superiority not 
merely in rank, but also in strength and volition* One must have lived among a 
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weaker race in order to realize the kind of irritation which its defects produce in 
those who deal with it, and how temper and self-control are strained in resisting 
temptations to harsh or abitrary action. It needs something more than the virtue 
of a philosopher—it needs the tenderness of a saint to preserve the same courtesy 
and respect towards the members of a backward race as are naturally extended to 
equals,” 

These are facts which cannot be challenged or disputed by any impartial 
observer. It is much to the credit of the British in India that such acts and inci¬ 
dents, as were mentioned by Lord Bryce had been steadily on the decrease, on their 
part, consistently with the rise of a sense of higher self-respect, as the result of the 
diffusion of education, among Indians. But the broad sociological facts and oihnolo- 
gical conditions, enunciated by Lord Bryce, stand good for all time ; and have got 
to be taken into account in considering fhe problem, which admits of but one 
BOlution—the economic freedom and political independence of the dependent country 
and its people. I'hat seems the only solution of the problem, which concerns the 
destinies of about four hundred millions of human beings—nearly from one-fifth to 
one fourth of the population of the world. Thus by incredibly slow, painful, and 
reluctant Btoi>8, many of us, who started public life long years back, with far 
different views on the political problems of India, have been driven to this irrefut¬ 
able conclusion that the only remedy, for the very unsatisfactory and deplorable 
situation in this country, is the establishment of swaraj, as soon as possible. 

COMMUNALISM 

Speaking about the coramunalism Dr. Sinha said, “The source of the poison 
of communalism, that has been for now nearly forty years corroding r iir national 
life is to bo traced elsewhere though we ourselves are not entirely free from blame 
for the growth of communal movements and tendencies, 'fhoso who will think over 
the matter dispassionately and im[)artially, will have to admit that the responsibility 
of the British Government for the present situation—howsoever well-intentioned 
their policy—has been no loss great in this matter. That being the position, it will 
always be very diflicult for nationalist leaders to drive out the evil of communalism 
from the land so long as it is freely and almost aggressively, recognised, not only in 
the administration of the country but even in its constitution.’’ 


The Allahabad University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Col. Sir Kailaa 
Haksar, Kt., C. I. E.^LLD. on hovemher 1944 :— 

Half a century, all but two years ago, when this my Alma, Mater was herself 
a stripling aged nine years, I came to these hallowed precincts to receive the sheet 
of parchment, which entitled me to flaunt a Hood and Gown and put after iny 
name, in their inverted order, the firs*^ two letters of the English Hlphabet. 

During these years since 1890, a period relatively short from the standpoint of 
intellectual and moral advancement, what immense strides this academic centre has 
taken, how its activities have broadened, how obviously higher the standard of know¬ 
ledge, in its multifarious aspects, has risen I 

No one will question that this accelerated progress, in particular the conversion 
of the University from the mere affiliating and examining to the unitary type has, 
in the main, been due to the ambitious enthusiasm and unremitting toil of a worthy 
father and a worthy son, both inspired by love of learning for its own sake. 

J, therefore, marvel at you Mr. Vice-Chancellor, that despite your discernment 
and the wide field of selection that lay before you, you should have choseu to 
unearth a fossil to deliver this Convocation Address unless it was your purpose to 
exhibit to the young graduates assembled here to-day the contrast between the past 
and the present in order to suggest to them that the law of evolutions is operating 
in the sphere of knowledge, as elsewhere, that the recent rapid progress is only the 
earnest of more rapid progress to come and that therefore they owe it, to themselves 
no less than to their country to exploit to the full their wonderful opportunities. 

In any case, while your incomprehensible choice has heightened my feeling of 
embarrassment it has equally deepened my sense of the honour you have done me 
by calling me to my present task. I will content myself with saying simply but 
in all sincerity—‘‘Thank you very much,” 
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To those young personB who to-day join the time-honoured guild of graduatea 
I would say : Life ia not juat a wonderful adventure ae you should make it; it is 
also a wonderful privilege. Hence it imposes great duties. As the poet-philosopher, 
Lucretius, neatly puts it “Life is given to none in fee-simple, to all in usufruct.’’ 
It is more still. Life is a racial heritage. 

You stand between the Past and the Future: the world is yours to enjoy, to 
organise, and to reconstruct. Your lot is cast in these sad times of turmoil and 

tribulation, but so has been the lot of countless others in the past. Remember_ 

*'The troubles of our proud and angry dust 
Are from eternity, and shall not fail. 

Bear them we can, and if we can we must. 

Shoulder the sky, my lad, and drink your alc,^* 

To-day Mankind anxiously asks if there be no way out from gloom and horror 
ino life and light. Centuries hence in different circumstances but with human nature 
little, if at all, changed, Mankind may be asking the same question, But such a 
reflection should not make you hesitate to blaze now the trail for great movements 
that you hope will build a happier world. You are put into the world to live and 
if you can to be happy. You can neither live nor be happy without displaying 
energy, without fighting, but your energy and your fights are vain, indeed harmful to 
yourselves and others, if you forgot that you have a duty not to Posterity, that is 
too much to demand, but a duty to Humanity in yonr own short day. 

Man’s personality needs growth and development in its four different aspects— 
Intelleccual, Physical, Aesthetic, and Ethical. These are the four facets of a complete 
life and the attainment of this consummation is dependint on self-culture for which 
you can derive guidance from the store of accumulated Knowledge which will be 
available in increasing mcaanre as time goes on and wisdom reveals her face from 
behind the infinite folds which, in spite of the advance of civilization, still hide her 
It is up to you to make of man—the jest and riddle of the world—its out-standing 
glory. 

Resolve then to :— 

“Follow Knowledge, like a sinking Star, 

Beyond the Utmost bound of human thought 

and as Tennyson recommended, to combine Knowledge with Reverence so that 
Mind and Soul may be in accord. 

Yet hero incidentally a word of warning. You may wallow in books and 
acquire a name for great learning but Wisdom as distinct from Knowledge comes 
from thinking about what you have read not from mere reading. 

,Tohn Richard Green, the historian wrote:— 

“1 know what men will say of me, ‘He died learning’.” Whatever men said 
immediately after his death in J88B, it is doubtful, if comment to-day beyond 
admitting his picturesque style says much except that it is a pity that he misunder¬ 
stood BO much, of what he tried to lea.n. None the less the hope of this honest 
man was no ignoble one. Let men say of each of you “He died learning”, and it 
may be, that you will get the chance of continuing to learn even after your farewell 
to this short life. 

It is your duty to train and develop your Mind and acquire Knowledge, as 
much Knowledge as you can possibly obtain. Knowledge is like a deep well fed 
by perennial springs and yonr Mind is the little bucket that you drop into it Keep 
your bucket shining and you will get as larg draughts of crystal Knowledge as you 
can assimilate. The brain, which is the physical organ of the Mind, Is one of the 
two precious products of the aeons of Evolution ; the other is the imponderable 
“Social Instinct.” 

At all events remember that.— 

“New occasions teach new duties: Time makes ancient good uncouth 
They must upward still and onwards, who would keep abreast of Truth 
Lo before us gleam her camp-fires 1 We ourselves must pilgrims be ’ 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood-rusted Key ” 

At the outset. I referred to the present period as “the sad times of turmoil and 
tribulation’ and the lines 1 have just quoted that “new occasions teach new duties” 
I must elaborate both these points. Fora proper appreciation of the dictum 
that “the old order changeth, yielding place to new” let us casta rapid glance at our 
world’s history as pieced together by the Sciences of Geology, Biology and an ever¬ 
growing host of other ‘Ologies’ and as preserved in ancient records— survi vine 
monuments of a bygone Age, since disinterred, and the written page. 
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Science has demonstrated that life only appeared on Earth in the Lower Palceozoic 
Age ill the ahape of Binall Hhellfish and eeaweedfl, etc., when over half the period of 
one billion, 600 million years had already run. So it has to be realised that Man’s 
appearance on the Earth had been preceded by the Age of Fishes, the Age of Coal- 
Bwamps, the Age of Reptiles, the Age of first Birds and first Mammals, etc., etc. 

Do not let this narrative shock any of your preconceived notions of your cherish¬ 
ed beliefs. You must keep an open mind and you must have the courage to face the 
truOi, And for the comfort of your souls you may realise that this process of evolu¬ 
tion may very well have been divinely ordained. No one can contest the belief 
begotten of Faith in a Creator whose Design is beyond the reach of logic based on 
demonstrable evidence and proof. 

But to keep to ray poii>t, namely, that Change wiiich means unfoldmcnt by a 
continuouB process of evolution, is a Law of Life. Just lake a peep into the KMlaido- 
scope where you will see figures some eight or nine thousand years old. and you will 
recognise them all. You begin with Sumeria and early Egypt, you see the primitive 
Aryans, you get a view of the E’mpire of Darius, you witness the Greeks and Persians, 
the megalomania of Xerxes, and the glory and splendour of the Age of Pericles. 
You pass in review the Empire of Alexander the Great, you observe with reverence 
and awe, Kiddhartli Gauiam and you get a bird’s-eye-view of King Ashoka’s Empire, 
dotted over with his bronze and engraven edicts You now reverse your “joy-tube” 
a little, you seethe profiles of Confucius and Lao d'se. you soo Rome and Carthage. 
You see the Huns and you alight upon the Byzantine and Sassauid Empires, you see 
the great days of the Arabs, the ]ianorama from Cordova to Baghdad, iSamurkun I 
and Bokhara ; further hack you see the Moimols and obtain a view ot Cheiigez 
Khan, Ogdai Khan, llalaku and Tmuer-Lanc, and so on. Empire that “fall successive 
ami successivo rise”, changes occurring in every (piarter cf the Globe. Meanwhile, 
Art, Literature, the Jr?cience of Politics, Religion every phase of human life and 
activity is undergoing change, char;ge and transformation,—God fulfilling himself in 
many ways. What wonder then that human society, human institutions, all that the 
will of man has planned and wrought, have their day and cease to be. You have 
then to regard the glittering Present against the background of the hoary Past and 
realise that “the Knowledge of to-day is the ignorance of to-morrow.” 

'I’o-day there rages a global war which has plunged Humanity into the direst 
misery.^ And one wonders whether the words of Aristotle and Byron were 
prophetic ? 

The former described how “States passed through tyranny, oligarchy demo¬ 
cracy, and back to tyranny” again and the latter versified, sontentiously, the vagaries 
of the human lot. 

“There is the moral of all human tales ; 

"ris but the dull rehearsal of the Past. 

First feedom and then glory—when that fails; 

Wealth, vice, corruption—barbarism at Iasi.” 

But if you are a man of Faith, a convinced believer in the Law of Evolution you 
cannot be a faint-hearted pessimist. 

Some do what is Good, others choose what is Better, hut you should love only 
the Best and hold fast to it, whatever befalls. 

Tolstoy said, “ The highest wisdom is not founded on rc'ison alone nor on those 
wordly sciences of Physics, Chemistry, History, and the like into w^'ich intellectual 
Knowledge is divided. 'Hie highest wisdom bus hut one scienco—ti..; science of the 
o’holc. The science explaining the whole creation and inatPs place if it.” 

'folstoy’s philosophy of history was developed by applying to eyentp on a large 
scale one great fundamental law that can bo observed operating in the lives of 

indivMualSj^^^^ a man has liberated himself from the imraoraorial einotional delusion 
that he ‘md his Earth are the centre of things ami his mind something other than a 
purposeful function of matter determined by necessity ; not until then will he begin 
to approBch his goal as a human being. The evolution towards a truly human statui 
will imf ' itahly issue in Tolerance, the Rule of Reason and the annihilation of all 

dark aggressive instincts, . le r i*. j 

Contem]>orBry form of thought, critical and objective, deems itself far exaltea 
above Wmer religious forms. Yet it, too. forgets its limitations in that it is also 
a form of thought. And I have the intuition at this moment that the past forms of 
thought will some day be the future forms and may look down with a smile upon 
our entire critical period. I know the argument that all Gods are but the mirrored 
images of our own corporal patpre, and if ap elephant were to believe in a God, it 

44 
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would hfive to be an elephant. But this is no disproof of the being of Divinity but 
only a proof of the narrowness of the mortal mind limited to its own law of 
imagining. I do not belong to those who believe in a heaven in Heaven. But 
neither am I to be reckoned among those materialists who believe in a Heaven on 
Earth provided merely by better laws and machines. Both beliefs are too lazy, too 
easy, and so must be suspect. 

It is a commonplace for each generation to say to the next that it did not have 
its successor’s educational facilities ; but whatever the truth may be, in my own 
particular case, I think I was unlucky during my University years. I am no historian 
and no scientist, but my later life might have been richer, had the History and 
Science teachings, of the ‘eighties and’ nineties been innately less repellent than they 
seemed to me. History in those decades was striving to get away for sentimentalism 
and the service of causes and to become “Scientific.” Ranke and Mommsen had 
done wonderful and necessary research work in Germany for European and Ancient 
Roman History, work such as a century later we are only starting to think about 
for India, but History, as those professorial giants envisioned it, could not deal with 
moral judgments and yet remain “Scientific.” How false was such a view the per¬ 
verted teachings of von Treitschke and his pinchbeck imitators have amply shown. 
Btill claiming to be “scientific” historians, they invented a new morality to suit 
German national heroes whom a claimed “greatness*’ was to set above normal moral 
standards. It only needed Nazism to go the whole way and out-nietzching Nietzsche 
to land a country in a sorry mess. 

History ( it was chiefly English History) as taught in Indian Colleges in my 
academic days was certainly not what Bolingbroko claims to have read somewhere 
namely that it is “l*hiloso])hy teaching by examples.” English historians had not yet 
claimed to be “scientific.” They were quarreling violently among themselves. A few 
days ago I read some amusing rhymes in a letter from Stubbs to Green—this was 
before Stubbs' researches had upset some of Green’s most romantic statements, and 
the two were still in speaking terms. To quote the lines may relieve the tedium of 
this Address 

‘‘Froude informs the Scottish youth, 

That parsons do not care for truth. 

The Reverend Canon Kingsley cries 
History is a pack of lies. 

What cause for judgments so malign ? 

A brief reflection solves the mystery 
Froude bdieves Kingsl^ a divine. 

And Kingsley goes to IToude for history.” 

'rhe word was unknown then, but as a student I subconsciously held the view 
with whic^i Henry Ford was later to secure headlines in the papers :—“History 
is bunk.” 

Needless to say I have jettisoned so puerile a view years ago. I had forsworn 
the idea years before I read Lord Acton’s impassioned claim for morality in History. 
You will find it in his Inaugural Address as Regius Professor of Modern History 
at Cambridge. But an inhibition remains; I am inclined to suspect the ablest 
historian of misleading his readers unless he emphasises ethical values even at the 
expense of art. In no branch of study, in no phase of life, can morals be 
ambulatory. 

In my student days it was fashionable to be a materialist and to some extent 
I was in the fashion, but the Science of my days was an unsatisfying diet. It 
certainly did not study the whole man and his needs, make it clear to him where 
his highest welfare resides and point the way to its attainment. It deliberately 
ignored all man’s higher faculties, his highest needs, and had started on its course of 
hypnotising the so-called cultured world into the belief that a study of the laws 
which govern the lower aspects of man constitutes the sum of knowledge. 

Science to-day is growing wiser. We see now that Science must be directed 
aright and such a direction can only come from an attempted understanding of life 
as a whole, as correct an attempt as each scientific guru and each would be scientific 
chela can reason out for himself. 

Only a correct underst nding of life can give a right direction to Science; and 
the so-called sciences that profess to study man in his needs and objectively (that is 
to say, without any reference to the fact that besides being an animal be is also a 
reasonable being) are as specious and ineffective as would be a science that professes 
to know everything about an egg while remaining in ignorance of the one important 
fact that out of it can come a living creature. 
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The BBme blindnesB, which also pervadeB PiiiloBophy, Education and the whole 
of modern culture, makes the very faculty of reason, which is the greatest gift with 
which man has been endowed, at its first appearance seem to be an unmitigated miB- 
fortune, since in its exercise he sees in hia reflections only a denial of life, without 
realising in what direction a reasonable life can be sought. But in reality these 
suderings are but the birlh-paugs of a new awakening consciousness that perceives 
for the first time that all that he had formerly believed could give him happiness 
can give him nothing without showing him at once in what true life consists, and 
how he can live in accordance with its laws. 

The desire for happiness is the desire for universal welfare, the desire for uni¬ 
versal goodness ; and once reason has ascertained that these are unattainable in the 
satisfaction of personal ambitions, then it inevitably weeks a difterent form of life in 
which such desires can be realised. And such a life not only exists but lies waiting 
to be entered as soon as the level of animal-personal consciousness has been trans¬ 
cended, and man, rather than save himself, is willing to lose himself in higher 
service. 

To a man governed by reason, the renunciation of the welfare of the personal 
life is as natural as that a bird should fly instead of running with its feet. Because 
a bird runs with its feet, that is no prool that it cannot fly ; and because the 
majority of men believe that the whole of life consists in the satisfaction of mat erial 
desires it does not mean that this is natural for a man, and that his true life does 
not consist in transcending these desires, and so attaining the level of spiritual, or, 
if you prefer it, reasonable, consciousness. 

But what I have been saying is in no sense a plea for the rejection of science. 
On the contrary the “new duty ’ owed by every one of you, to your country and 
indeed to humanity at large, in consequence of the world’s altered situation is 
thoroughly to familiarise yourself with the body of Nature’s laws discovered by all the 
sciences that have so far been developed and built up. Indeed, it is your duty that 
you. the young brains of India, should, sooner rather than later, add to the world’s 
stock of scientific knowledge. 

The study of Science is indispensable, too, for us Indians en masse from another 
standpoint. We have been, over centuries, gradually caught in the tightening meshes 
of a wide net of superstitions to which the sanction of llcligion has been quite 
^ wrongly imparted. This in India, as elsewhere in the world, has resulted from the 
expluitatiou of human credulity aud of the apprehensive state of mind begotten of 
fear or actual distress. Superstition has arrested our progress and brought our true 
Religion, which has a philosophic outlook and is based upon eternal verities, into 
disrepute in the eyes of the undiscriminating. Unhesitatingly, 1 assert that ’‘popular 
religion” in India finds no warrant in the teachings of the Vedas, the Quran, and 
the Zend Avastha, or in the teujhings of Gautam Buddha, Mahavir, and Guru Nanak. 
Ou the contrary, all those sources of spiritual enlightenment inculcate fearless action 
in the service of the one God through the service of humanity and indeed of all 
God’s creature. 

You must, therefore, study Science in the same spirit in which an intending 
wrestler builds up his bone and muscles iu order to overthrow his lue remembering 
that the most formidable enemy of man in “Avidya” —Ignorance. 

Make your intensive study of science a preparation for the discovery of the 
secret of man’s true Destiny—the discovery of what lies beyond the scope of experi¬ 
ment and the grasp of Reason. 

You will admit that the most eminent Scientists of the worlo, Physicists and 
Biologists, indeed explorers in every scientific field have had an intuitive feeling, nay 
more a glimmering—as through a glass darkly—of something which lies beyond the 
reach of their line of exploration. 

Let me now turn to typically mundane matters which form the substance of 
the so-called “burning question of the day”—Nations, the State, Constitution War, 
Social Services, Economic Reconstruction, and the rest. 

The first basic fact that the world has to accept is that Humanity is one and 
indivisible. The unity of mankind should be one of the most sacred principles of the 
civilised mind’s creed. 

The Anthropologists divide mankind into several “races” according to their 
complexion, stature, cephalic index, character of face, shape of nose, texture of the 
hair, etc., etc. But who can gainsay that all men and women belong to the species 
Homo Sapiens ? 

What are the feelings uppermost in the civilized mind to-day ? Horror of 
War and a longing for lasting Peace. War has been admitted to be an immeasur- 
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able folly, an inexpiable crime, an unpardonable ain, a homicidal luadneas, an out¬ 
break of savage fury, and a recurrent cataatrophe that maimo and mara human 
civilization. But it has etill to be reuliaed that it can only be aboliabed by aboiiHh- 
ing the sovereign Nation-State and eatablisbinu in its place the sovereign World- 
State. No other palliative will cu c this agelong deep-seated malady. Bacts, 'I reaties 
and Conventions among the Nation-States have been found to be illusory and in- 
eifective. 

A great student of History and a great authority in bis special line—M. Valbert 
has recorded that:— 

“From the year 1.100 B. 0. to iBfK) A. 1). more than 8,000 Treaties of Peace, 
meant to remain in force forever, were concluded. The average time they remained 
in force is two years.” 

Take the last thirty years and you have the I'reaty of Versailles, the Anglo- 
German Naval Treaty, the Germun-Polish and the Gerinau-Cz‘(‘hoHlovakian 'JTt ut .ca, 
aud the Husso-Gerraan Pact. 

Take the first of this group—the Treaty of Yersdillfs which concluded Die first 
Great War. That war, it was averred was fought to end War. While it lasted it 
was being yirooUimed that at the end of It all the ])eople of the world would he given 
the rigut o* self-determination. It has been very aptly remarked hy an acute analyst 
that “th. I conflict, terrible, and enormous as it was, ended nothing, Ingan nothing 
and set '.id nothing. It killed millions of people ; it impovcTished the world.” 

d’he pea.ie of Versailles was a purely ]>olitical peace and the I.esgne, which that 
Trer‘'' nstiLuted, a political organisation. It was an attempt to patch up human 
affairs while acceg'ting existing Governmouts and existing concei'tions of the Btate as 
inevitable conditions. This was the liecerisary consequence of the survival of the idea 
of the Nation-State. 'I’he Nation-State footers the mentality of a selfisti Nationudty 
which will always seek money and power hy crusiiing and robbing other Nations. 

To end war those who lead nations must become cosmopolitan in politics and, 
if they sincerely desire that the world at large slionld enjoy peace and imikc progress, 
they must awaken to the fact of a mysterious law which ordains that no progress 
can be made without sacrifice. The creed of the world should be Meliorism for 
Meliorism is the gospel of Progress-pluB-Fcrsonality. Meliorists we must be. We 
have had so much of the optimist who proclaims that wo live in the best of all 
possible world and of the pessimist who fears that this is true. 

War is the most prolific parent of a vast variety of evils. For one thing it 
increases economic inequality within a State. 

Green wrote of the war between England and France (179d-1815) “The war 
enriched the Land-owners, the Farmer, the Merchants, the Manufacturer, but it im¬ 
poverished the poor. It is indeed from those fatal years, which lie between the 
Peace of Lunevillc and Waterloo, that we musi date that war of ClasseB which still 
forms the main difficulty of English rolities.” 

Hence, possibly, the palliative, in the present day, of the Beveridge Plan as the 
principal measure of Post-War Reconstruction—a step beyond the dole lo the un¬ 
employed, yet in the basic view, a mere pdacebo, leaving the fundamental quesiiou 
untouched. What is more, is it imposeible that the oHicnsihle insihictu-e on the 
banishment of poverty may have for its real purpose the increase of the poor man’s 
purchasing power in order that he should consume the goods which the Industrial 
organisations infinitely extended by the War’s need for the production of munitions, 
must produce after the war is over, in order to ensure the continuity of huge profits 
to the multi-millionaire capitalists ? 

“A time like this demands 

Stong minds, groat hearts, true faith and ready hands ; 

Men whom the lust of office docs not kill ; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 

Men who possess opinion and a will , 

Men who have honour, men who will not lie, 

Tall men, Sun-crowned, who live drop above the fog, 

In private duty and in private thinking,” 

If this was true of the Age of Pericles how much more true it is to-day ? 
Therefore, the present day youth of the world must boldly issue its Declaration of 
Independence and join the ‘Open Conspiracy’ outlined by H. G. Wells, 

I fear 1 have given you too many quotations and perhaps those already a shade 
hackneyed but at this stage let me give you a motto :— 

Six words there are that plead with me each day, 

1 ought, 1 must, 1 can, I will, 1 dare, 1 may. 
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I am also reminded of Aristotle’a great saying :— 

‘‘Plato and Truth are both dear to us; but it is a sacred duty to prefer Truth.’' 
And it takes courage to declare for Truth however mentally honest you be. Nor 
can I forget Voltaire’s Epigram ; “the cowardice of the honest enpures the succesa 
of the scoundrels," though it is a question whether any coward can be an honest 

man. 

But I have permitted myself a long digression from my main point, namely, 
the evils of the Nation-State. In joining voices with great modern minds in the 
condemnation of this type of State, 1 am anxious not to be misunderstood. The 
recommended abolition of the Nation-State does not at all im])ly the abolition of the 
Nations. Certainly not. On this point I rather subscribe to the view of that remark¬ 
able woman Pearl Buck who has said 

“All of us need a physical home to love and cherish to improve and beautify. 
All of UB, for convenience in daily life, if for nothing else, need a sound and useful 
local political organisation. There would be chaos if there were no Nations or 
National Governments. But to insist that Nations must be the chief groups of man¬ 
kind is to day to insist that a small province ought to have been tlie limit of man’s 
thought yesterday, when already he thought in Nations. Today, man’s thoughts 
include the Globe.” 

The history of mankind from the 16th century onwards has been a story of 
political and social misfits and pari passu an effort, however unconscious, on the 
part of man to adapt methods to suit new conditions. Conditions, however, changed 
BO rapidly that the adaptation lagged behind, for man, in general, hates volun ary 
change. Nevertheless, the urge to reconstruct the whole scheme of human society in 
accordance with former experience has never abated. 

There has perforce been a great change in human conditions, due to a change 
in the siurit of human life. The change has gone on side by side with the increase 
and expansion of knowledge and is subtly connected with it. There has been an 
increasing disposition to treat life based on the common and the more elementary 
desires and gratifications as unsatisfactory, and to seek relationship with and service 
and participation in a larger life, 'rbia is the common characteristic of all the great 
religions that have spread throughout the world in the last twenty odd centuries 
Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity. These religions have engendered forces that have 
helped to evolve a aelf-respect in the idividual and a sense of responsibility in the 
common concerns of mankind that did not exist among the populations of the earlier 
civilizations. 

As means of quicker travel and communication have multiplied, these forces 
have naturally spread and aflfected the intercommunication and interaction of men 
with one another. The world has grown smaller. How small the world bps be¬ 
coming during the last less than one and three quarters of a century (1770-1944) 
was well brought out in an address by JJon'hle Henry Wallace, Vice-President of 
the United Htates. He said :— 

“To-day, measured by travel-time, the whole world is actually smaller than 
was our little country then. When George Washington was inaugurated, it took 7 
days to go by horse-drawn vehicle froj t Mount Vernon to New York. Now' Army 
bombers are flown from the United States to China and India in less than 
three days.’’ 

But despite the world having thus contracted the great mai. "Hy of human 
beings have still to see the human adventure as one whole. 

At present they are obsessed by the air of permanence and finality in established 
things. As yet they accept current reality as ultimate reality. As the saying goes, 
they take the world as they find it, little realising that it has changed beyond 

recognition, and the changes that must come hereafter will he in geometric progres¬ 
sion, if only because by the abolition of distance everyone has become next door 

neighbour to everyone else, end the silent revolution of thought that has occurred, 
aud is occurring, is world-wide. 

In such a situation for anyone to think in terms of out-moded forms of 
Govern, ent, however you veil or disguise them, betokens a deplorable lack of 

imagination, giving rise to the most deceptive wishful thinking. Such disguises 
may possibly delude the pigmies of Central Africa still outside the orbit of present 
day world thought, but can they meet, effectively, and for any length of time, the 
requirements of India whose peoples increasingly participate in the enlightenment 
common to ttie whole world ? It is only possible to uphold, in this country, a form 
of Government out of tune with the spirit of the age, by all manner ol violence, 
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internmeiit, i m prison do ent, repressive laws, censorship, propaganda, perversion of 
education and, in general, by various evil acts. 

Your country is invited to compose its differences that is to reconcile all 
interests and parties to a comiuoii aim, and, having done so, to frame a self- 
governing constitution which will safeguard all interests including of course, those 
of the Tower that has brought you into the present war and, having ruled this 
country for a century and a half, believes itself to have acquired some prescriptive 
rights. 

it is unlikely that you will be called upon actually to take a hand in constitu¬ 
tion-making but no one should ignore the fact that assuming such a constitution 
ever becomes a fait accompli and withstands for any appreciable length of time the 
forces of the as yet indistinct and dark future, you as the youngest section of the 

country’s adolescent population, stand to be longest ruled by this constitution. 

This gives yoi the right to say upon which category of rock the foundation of 
the constitutional edihee should be laid. 

When the lines of the present Constitution Act of 1035 were being explored, 
one of the suggestious that was pressed by the Indian Members of the Round Table 
Conference was that fundamental Rights should be embodied in the impending 

constitution. The re[>ly was that such Rights which were well understood and in 
fact acknowledged and in operation could not form part of a Legislative Enactment. 
What were eventually incorporated in that Act, however, were the specdal resitonsi- 
bility and the discretionary powers of not only the Governor-General, personally, but 
also of the Provincial Governors thus reducing the so-called "big step” forward to 
a nullity. 

Whether the contention about the exclusion of fundamental rights was valid 
or otherwise, you are nevertheless entitled to remind the framers of the future 
constitution—your countrymen ■ of their own belief that such Rights should be 
suitably incorporated in an instrument which will govern and mould your lives. 

To digress for a moment, you have all heard of the Atlantic Charter ^hich 

was pronounced by the Prime Minister of England to be not apjdicable to India for 

the reason that its main principles had already been formally declared to be the 
objective of Britain's Indian policy. The 3rd article of this Charier which proclaims 
the principles of the National Policies of Biitain and the United fStates reads ; 

"They respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of Government under 
which they will live ; and they wish to see Sovereign Rights and ISelf-Government 
restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them.” 

Before going further 1 may quote some sentences from the Prime Minister’s 
broadcast speech (‘ilst March, 1943—seven months after the sigiiiug of the Aiianiic 
Charter on the 14ih August, 194'J) which are as follows :— 

“In Europe lie most of the causes which have led to these two world wars. 
In EuroF)e dwell the historic parent races from whom our western civilization has 
been so largely derived.Here is a real opportunity for what 1 once called ‘bring¬ 
ing the magic of averages to the rescue of the millions.” 

Now if the Atlantic Charter is not to embrace India fur the additional reason 
that its third article contemplates the restoration of fSovereign Rights and Belf- 
Government to those who have been forcibly deprived of them and India as a 
whole, had no Sovereign Rights and Self-Government at the dale at which Britain 
became the Paramount Power, what are the basic principles upon which you would 
ask that the future constitution of your country which Britain graciously intends to 
permit your leaders to frame, should be founded ? i suggest for your consideration 
that you might seek guidance from the immortal, bceause essentially true, words of 
Jefferson which he made the basis of America’s Declaration of Independence, nearly 
one and a half century ago. He said:— 

**We hold these Truths to be self-evident that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; that among those are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these rights Governments are ins¬ 
tituted amongst men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed ; that 
whenever any form of Government becomes destructive of those ends, it is the right 
of the people to alter or to abolish it.” 

If all those, including yourselves, who have passed through the portals of 
their respective Universities during the last five years adopt this endo and unitedly 
voice it whenever the occasion demands an expression of the aspirations of India’s 
youth, you will have taken an eflective part in politics, in other words you will 
have done your part and done it nobly. I venture the opinion that you can do 
fono than read» mark, and inwardly digest those words. If you do, you will, by 
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implicatioD, declare that India miiet be free, so as to order her future in accordance 
with her genius and to decide for herself the manner of her association with the 
International world order of the future. 

In spite of frequent insistence by leaders of the Allied Nations that after the 
present holocaust a better world than Humanity has so far known is coming into 
beiuL’, 1 fear the pro8i)ect of the emergency of an equalitariau world stste is far 
from bright. Races, religion, wealth, climate, geography all constitute divisions 
against which you, the youth of to-day, will have to fight. The dying words of 
EOiih Cavell, “Patriotism is not enoimh” were a prophesy of the Great War in 
which we are to-day involved. And the real roots of the present war lie deep in 
the essential difiference between those who cling to the old concept of the Nation as 
a division-unit of mankind and those who seo tlie new concept of the peoples. We 
owe a deep debt to Science for she, more than anything has taught us to think in 
terms of the Universe. The very busincrts of working with scientific methods, of 
thinking in scientific terms, as well as the fruits of science, have led us to univer¬ 
sality. 'Phe scientifically mechanical means whicJi have brought nations close 
together physically have at the same time destroyed the mental and B))iritiml 
boundaries of tiioso nations, so that to-day there are folk in many nations who are 
closer together, through their ideas and their feeling and desires,—through their 
temperaments than they are to other persons of their own nation and race. If to¬ 
day, therefore, the Big Powers, seek to make ‘Nationhood’ the chief division of man 
and the chief cause for which this war is being fought, they are doomed to fail, for 
too many have found a larger cause, To-day man’s thoughts include the Globe. 

And yet there are still in every country, India included, some among the 
mighty, whoso minds belong to yesterday, and these will try with all their strength 
to iorce the world back. It is a very sttd)born strength, ‘'ince stubborimesB and lack 
of perceptive imagination are almost invariably team-mates. 

The mind that only knows what it has seen is the mind that arrogates to itself, 
too, the valuable attributes of realism. But true realism is not to be found in the 
reactionary mind. That mind lives in a dream of the past. The old gospelites, 
who sing of the religion that was good enough for their fathers and 
is therefore good enough for them, are, whatever their religion, 
not good enough for victory in this war. If arms could win any war, 
they might be able to win this war, for yesterday’s men can handle a gun and 
shoot it off as well as anybody. But if man is to show himself superior to brute 
force he has to show himself capable of winning the peace. 

Were the present War just like so many of its countless predecessors, then I 
would feel as hopeless, as apparently did the author of some lines published in the 
Observer in l940. Sadly he rhymed 

“After the quarrel the victor’s laurel 
’Po him who gave the final thrust. 

And what’s the moral ? What use the quarrel 
If Cain be damned and Abel dust ?” 

But happily this war is a revolution as well as a war. The great powers 
either can recognise this fact to-day to their advantage or they can recognise it to¬ 
morrow to their cost. 'Jhe word “revolution" has taken on evil aBSociations because 
it has been so often accompanied by hateful acts. But, stripped of those hateful 
acts, it means simply a great change. A revolution of people and ich a revolution 
has taken place in India and will and must not be burked or sij})pre88ed, except at 
the cost of much misery which would not be confined to this country. 

It may be, according to some unimaginative people a counsel of perfection. 
Yet in the common interest of a vast mass of humanity it appertains to wise states¬ 
manship to set India free to carve out her own destiny. India need not shed tears 
over h-^r exclusion from the intended beneficiaries of the Atlantic Charter or the 
“p’our Kreedoms.” India only wants her freedom in order fully to co-operate with 
the. Nations of the world in preventing Injustice, Aggression, and their concomitant- 
War, ill the future. 

r rope has been frozen into, perhaps, is still freezing into nations. Its peoples 
enamoured of their comparatively recent discovery of nationality seem unable to 
think beyond national units. Where religious differences in the past caused localised 
wars, horribly bitter as they were, nationality to-day causes World Wars; and the 
nations show no sign of shame. , . 

It is lucky for Asia that the peoples inhabiting that continent are still thinking 
in terms of people. Nation is not important to any of them. China is the Chinese 
people. India is the people of India. 
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This war is basically a conflict between the concept of national supremacy, 
and the concept of tlie equality of peoples in a free world. 

If this seems simplification let not to-day’s bip, powerful nations be afraid 
of simplicity. It is only the stronj; who dare to be simple, who dare to reduce 
preat problems to their essentials. Simple questions go deep and their answers, if 
they arc honest, ^o deeper still. Peorde ought to know—history teaches it, life’s 
experience confirms it—that no great stride forward is ever made for the individual 
or for the human race unless the complex situation is reduced to one sim[)le 
question and its simple answer. 

How shall this war be won for the freedom and happiness of mankind ? The 
simple answer, clearly indicated by the present temper and the heaitdeep conviction 
of the pt^ople of the world is, that lasting victory and abiding peace will come only 
by sacrificing everything the dominant nations have which denies that for which 
they do not yet seem willing to make. Materially they have shed all that they like 
to have and arc equipped for au all-out effort—but spiritually they are not. They 
want to freeze their souls, as they have frozen foreign and enemy asHets, until after 
the war. It cannot he done. No great war can bo won without the spirit behind 
the weapons, 'flie mind must be clear and the soul free, before men can fight a 
“War for Kreed'm” and win it. It is now time, therefore, and high time for the 
Pig Powers to see what they are willing to give up for the freedom, I say even of 
their own ,ieopli'. in a free world. First must come the sacrifice of race prejudice. 
Let them iirove to their Allies everywhere in the world that they have seen wisdom 
and therefore, will not permit Imperialism and human inequality to survive. Unless 
such nroof is given now, there can be no victory, no enduring peace. 

No man, it is true, can cut himself off clean and instantly from his Past. No 
cViange among people comes in the twinkling of an eye. Yet there are more pleas 
than one that can be made now for a swifter process. 

This war is between peoples, and the battlefield is everywhere. The Allies 
fight ill every nation and on every soil. While their Armies and Navies and Air 
Fleets swarm over the world, the leaders of the big nations must not lose sight of 
the real war which is between the Haves and the-Have-nots and must not forget 
that the present catastrophic conflict will have been waged in vain, if at the end of 
it the seeds of taros are driven underground by the colossal tractor which is tearing 
up the Earth’s surface and if the “Toad beneath the Harrow” is further pricked by 
the toothpoints until after a while he croaks all the louder. 

In other words, if tliis war, as is professed, is in fact a war for the liberation 
of people it must assure the Hovereign equality of peoples throughout the world, 
T)iHcrimination between peoples because of their race, colour, and creed must be 
abolished. The age of Imperialism must be ended as a result of the realisation of 
its debasing evil effects. 

It is unlikely that what has been said here to day will be heard outside and 
pondered over at any great distance from us. Yet I may take this opportunity to 
remind people of other climes oi a fact already known to them by the admission 
of their own historians. Tiiat fa(;t is that India, an unhappy land to day, stripped 
in the race of material advancement, inhabited by people who are serfs, vassals, and 
bondsmen psychologically as well as politically, this India had, thouHands of years 
before the now successful, prosperous, and mighty but also unhappy. West emerged from 
a state of stark barbarism, evolved and developed a high and progressive civilization. 
The development of that civilization had been the glory of our forefathers ; its decline 
was the disgrace of their descendants ; our present inglorious laps from its ideals is 
our own personal shame to-day. To attribute India's decay to some such material 
cause as malaria or any other is a facile explanation as unsatisfying to the intellect as 
it is to the heart. For that civilization had been achieved by the valour and energy of 
her own people. Those people appreciated two qualities in a special degree—bravery 
and truthfulness. They pieserved the achievements of the greatness of old in two 
epic poems which are the vehicies of moral teaching to this day. 

They held ii]) Liams to the admiration of the people as an ideal man. Rama, 
wLio embodied in his person self-abnegation, the courage to face hardships, valour, 
faith in Right and in the goodness of human nature and thus r<rfBenttd 1o the 
world a high ideal of domestic duty combined with a deep-regard for and a willing 
deference to public opinion. And if 1 mention Rama, I may not—in the firm hope 
that more and more of the genller, sex, will cross the portals of and add lustre to 
our universities forget to mention Hita—perhaps the greatest heroine that has 
adorned the pages of any history or legend in any country. She was the embodi¬ 
ment of love, purity, duty, and sacrifice. If India’s daughters are true to her and 
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the great ideals she exemplified in a life fraught with trials, they will surely play 
a great part in tlie moral regeneration of India and the world. 

The people of India also developed the doctrine of religious toleration and the 
Emperor Aflhoka enumerated it in his Edicts. Since that dwte (Second Century 
B. 0.) the Hindus and Buddhists have not persecuted any one for his doctrines and 
worship. But one passive virture or a host of passive virtues is not enough. Passive 
virtues makes small demands on valour or energy. 

My young friends, should the dream of your leaders come true and yet get an 
oppc'T-tuiiity to manage all your affairs yourselves, let me hope that the conduct of 
young and old alike will conform to the ethical standards enshrined in the corntry’s 
Epics and fully represent a revival of our ancient tradition of justice, toleration, 
valour and energy. 

This brings me to a point which is labouriiig within mo for expression and I 
must disburden myself, even though I may appear to sermonize. I feel that I must 
not let the occasion pass without saying, if not to the present audience, at least to 
a wider one. 

The fact that for a few centuries we have been a subject people with the result 
that opportunities for rising to our full stature have been denied us, has operand to 
weaken our moral fibre and has bred some vices in us, the principal being fear of 
candid speech. This lies at the b >ttom of the charge of ‘slave mentality’ which is 
levelled against us and explains the ‘inferiority complex’ which is, not always 
unjustifiably, imputed to us. Even our characteristic virtue—Courtesy—is undoub¬ 
tedly marred by a substratum of timidity or moral cowardice. We regard the 
straight, plain-spoken man as blunt, curt, and ungracious. 

Not only with those from whom we may have expectation of favours or 
whose displeasure we may have reason to fear but even amongst ourselves we often 
resort to circumlocution and ]irevHrication. Wc camouflage the truth, we sugar-coat 
it—just out of tenderness for the other man’s feelings. This is an entirely false idea 
of courtesy. It is better to be frank and true than polite and false. When courtesy 
gets yoked to insin^’erity It, becomes a Social Evil, it is kinder to hurt a person’s 
feelings for a moment than to deceive and mislead him for a life-time, and pnr- 
])usive conrtewy, courtesy which has an eye to (he main chance, is dishonesty audl there¬ 
fore contemptible. Tolitc you must be but strictly within the limits of veracity. Truth 
must be spoken unflinchingly, fearlessly, and without regard for consequences, 
otherwise you will have a guilty conscience and your self-esteem suffer. 

liRclies and Gentlemen, 1 fear I have strained yoiir indulgence and by an error 
of judgment, possibly bred of self-conceit, tried to hold your attention too long. 

The address to which you have listened with generous patience is all a patch- 
work. If there is anything in it which by its inherent tniih or aiuness has received 
the assent of your minds, I may safely assume th!«t that something is not the ])rodnct of 
my own but of someone tine’s brain, because 1 have borrowed, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, ill extensive measure. 

It apy)ertainB to honesty ; it is a part of ethics that any obligation incurred 
should be openly owned. Here and there I have tried to discdiargc this obligation. 
Hilt if I have, in other instances, omitted my acknowledgments to living or dead 
authors, I take the opportunity even if I cannot si)ecify nnines, to own my debt 
and to express gratitude for every bit of the borrowed mau rial which has gone to 
the construction of this address. 

Ladies and Genilcmcn, I thank you for the compliment you have paid me by 
your presence and ^o you, Mr. Vice-Chancelh'r. my debt is immense for the honour 
you donbllesB intended to do a recluse by dragging me into the lime-light. 

1 pray that such occasions in future India maybe signalised by attracting the 
attenliou of the wide intellectual and cultural world of the Fellowship of Nations. 


The Delhi University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Sir Maurice Gwyer 
K.C.B., K.C.B.I., i).c.L., LLD., Vice-Chaiicellor, on the Decmber 16, 1944. ' 

The most important educational event of the year has been the publication of 
the report of the Central Advisory Board for education on Post-War 
Educational Reconstruction, commonly kno^q as the Sargent Report alter the 
45 
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Educational Advisor to the Government of India who is popularly believed to have 
inspired it and who we are glad to know is a member of the Executive Council of this 
UniverHity. 'I'he proposals in the Report relating to Universities, if adopted and put 
into effect, wiil profoundly inlluenco the future of University education in India, and 
in my opinion wholly for good. They include proposals for the establishment of a 
University Grants Committee, on the lines of a very successful body with a similar 
name in Great Britain, whose function is to be the distribution of Government 
grants to Universities in such a way as to co-ordinate their educational efforts and 
to prevent overlapping and wasteful competition between them. Fears have been 
expressed that the establishment of such a Committee might interfere with the 
autonomy of the Universities. In my view this is based on. a misconception of the idea 
underlying the proposal ; and since I have some knowledge of the University Grants 
Committee in Great Britain, 1 can say with confidence that no apprehensions of this 
kind need be entertained. There Is also this to be said. The older Universities In 
England and Scotland are the fortunate possessors of substantial endowments, which 
up to every recent times enabled them to finance their activities without any outside 
aid, BO that their autonomy was complete. In a country like India, where few, if 
any, Universities could continue at all without a aubvention from public funds, it 
is less easy to assert an unqiiulified claim to the tax-payer’s money to be expanded 
as the Univerwities alone may think fit; and hence the great importance of making 
certain that Governments hold sound views on the educational policy. I think that 
Governments throughout India might have realised educational standards more than 
they huve done, if they have insisted that every educational institution in receipt of 
Government aHsiatance must qualify for that assistance by complying with certain 
minimum conditions. Autonomy is )>urcliaHed at too high a price, if for example it 
implies freedom to neglect the interests of University teachers ; and I fear that in 
far too many cases Governments have stood by and watched without visible 
emotion teachers being compelled to accept conditions of service which are a scandal 
and a disgrace. These things must stop, if there is to be any progress in education; 
and the interests of teachers, which iu the fullest sense moans also the true interests 
of the Universities, must be the first care of every Government which is distributing 
educational grants. 

In this particular respect wo have happily no cause for complaint and good 
progress lias been made in Delhi during the last two years. Much, however, still 
remains to be done. The teachers are perhaps not yet fully conscious of the new 
freedom which is theirs; but 1 hope that the day will come when it will be the 
teachers of the University, insvfiicd by motives wholly free from self-seeking and 
self-interest, who will be the principal fiud.or in guiding the policy both of the 
Univeisity and of the Colleges. It is ])robable that no educational institution in 
India can dispense with the lay element in its alTairs, and that lay element, when 
composed of wise and disiuterestod men with a genuine interest in education, can 
bo a real source of strengih. Tlioir practical knowledge will often be greater than 
that to whiidi the Hcademic world v^an lay claim ; and their advice must necessarily 
be of value in matters allecting the relations between the institution and the world 
outside. But in its internal adininistrattoii they can and should play only a minor 
part; and academic matters should be beyond their jurisdiction. It may be that 
the course of events in the yiast has sometimos deprived the academic element of the 
opportunities which it should have enjoyed of exercising responsibility within its own 
sphere. The notion of private and proprietory interest dies hard ; but no institution 
is likely to flourish where men of affairs try to asBume functioiiR which properly 
belong to others. On the other hand, if the teachers claim, as I think they are 
entitled to do, an uurestricted freedom in their own sphere, they must deserve If. 
In the teaching world, as elswhere, the price of freedom is eternal vigilance ; and tlio 
profession will best achieve the status which it ought to have by combining with 
its educational ideas a spirit of manly independence. 

I believe that this University, like other Universities in India, stands upon the 
threshold of great developments. It will, I hope, be our constant endeavour to fit 
ourselves for such further tasks as Providence and the wisdom of men in public 
life may see fit to impose upon us. I think thfit we may look forward with con¬ 
fidence, for the foundations of the building are sound. 1 hope that the University 
may be an ornament to this city and a credit tq India ; and that those whom it 
seeks to educate may serve their generation well and be diligent and faithful cifizens. 
knowing their duty to God and to their neighbours, as good citizens should. I 
hope that they will play their part in the new India which will be born after the 
Wfir, champipus of true freedom, merciful and peace-loviuji; meu aud women, 
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but not lacking in courage to defend what is right and to redress what is wrong* 
It is from men and women of this kind that India will choose her leaders in the 
times to come, and I hope that this University may become the fruitful mother of 
many of them. 

To those who have received their degrees today and have thus crowned their 
University career the University wishes Oodspeod and haj>py and prosperous days 
hereafter. 1 hope that they will not be unmindful of the debt which they 
owe her and that they will regard it an oi)ligafion of honour to repay 
som<.thing of it later on. For it is thus that a UniveiHity tradition, that 
most valuable profession of a University, is preserved and handed on to generntions 
yet unborn. 


The Punjab University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Address delivered by Tim II on’bio Sir 
Manohar Lal.Kt., M.A., D.Litt., Barrister-at-Law, Finance Minister, runjab at the 
Annual Convocation held on the December SI si 194 f 

The Great War of 18 made profound changes in the world; vast and 

irrepressible economic forces operated in unprecedented dinctions on a scale 
hitherto unknown ; the political structure of largo parts of the world underwent 
change beyond recognition. While the foundations of democracy held firm in a 
few countries, elsewhere time-long absolute monnrehies cnimblod rapidly giving 
rise to authoritarian dictatorships or facial rule—everywhere the individual had to 
submit to the growing demands of the State. Imagination staggers at the havoc 
and destruction caused by the present war. What the world will bo like on the 
morrow of its conclusion, how its rebuilding will be undertaken and achieved lie 
beyond man’s sure reckoning. Ideals are under sharp interrogation, but in spite of 
apparent wish to bring a New Order where truth and justice would reign, there 
is no definition of the steps to lead up to its realization. And, indeed, as the end 
of the War is fairly in sight, the voice of the conflict is onee more heard, and 
national jealousy rears its ugly head. The question rests mainly on the position of 
Germany, and the fate of Empires—mighty issues to grapple with by chastened but 
weakened peov>les. naturally intent everyone on seeing her own life quicken and her 
own house put into repair. D'^es a war, while it may reveal weakness in certain 
existing systems and lay bare how the seeds of trouble thrive and the forces 
of evil gather strength, create in man the character necessary for God’s battles— 
the struggle for true peace and contentment hereafter. A noble cause has been stead¬ 
fastly pursued and the shining war record of the Allies is rich not only in the 
glory of successful arms, but in the unshaken resolve to strike for the right, 
Q'he dream of victory is fulfilled bu* as a great Englishman, endowed with calm 
reflection, has proclaimed, the prize is that we are left the impoverished leaders of 
a distracted and half ruined world, with immense responsibilities and precarious 
powers, and Brofessor Gilbert Murray, for it is to him that I refer, is reminded of 
the state of those Arthurian Knights who, in the quest of the JJ( ' Gruil, dared to 
sit on the Siege Perilous and straightforth saw around them the vision of a welcoming 
city full of triumph and splendour, which as they sought to enter it, turned to 
dust, leaving only a parched land and a sound of wailing in the air. Must complete 
victory remain a dream, increasingly remote from realization as time passes ? 
Hitler’s wild boast: “1 will see once more in youngmeu’s eyes the instincts of a 
beast of prey, I will rear a generation at whose prospects the world will tremble”— 
that evil design is shattered for ever, fcfuch wicktd thoughts shall never find 
utterance again. But war breeds war, and war is iiicumputible with civilization—for 
it is the instrument of destruction, both material and moral. Shall there be courage 
in the world, determination and foresight to stand firmly in the ways of lasting 
peace 7 Victory is coming to-morrow, nay is already with us ; the day of right 
thinking and of faithful and firm endeavour has come. Whence shall our healing 
flow, and how will the vain cares that vex our life cease ? We need a clear vision 
and a strong resolve, wisdom to see and the will to act. 

Victory is no end in itself, it must form a glorious new beginning. May I press 
into service the words of a living poet skillfully conning the meaning of time ; 
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What we call the bej»ianinj>; is often the end 

And to make an end is to make a beginning 

The end is where to start from. 

We are truly at the threshold of man’s plans and the dispositions of Providence. 

The Indian Mind. 

At such a time it is no wonder that Indian minds should turn with peculiar 
fervour and intensity to problems of India’s destiny. Ihat is not my appointed 
purpose as it has recently been of others who seemed to survey the World Scene 
with confident knowledge, and to bring that knowledge courageously to bear upon 
the Indian question, liiey have spoken with uncommon emphasis, some in the 
strains of a prophet whose vision cannot be denied, others pronouncing as mighty 
judges whose verdicts are open to no challenge. Into their confident footsteps 1 
may not step, I do not know whether from the present academic platform I would 
even be entitled to enlarge upon such a theme. But perhaps 1 may venture upon 
one or two thoughts gathered from the teachings of ancient sages. Independence 
is unquestionably an ideal that must be steadfastly pursued, as a national goal it 
cannot be put aside even for a moment, for in that possession lies life, otherwise 
there is death and darkness. But while ideals are to be fought for, even ’ more they 
require preparing for. The course of time, in spite of the rapid changes in man’! 
ideas and outlook that the Great War and the present War have wrought, has not 
quickened in the measure which our impatience so often leads us to affirm. Time 
does not quite fly. it moves slowly when we think of the weary preparations that all 
great tasks, all worth-while efforts, involve. Certain things are good, but they can 
nonetheless be only hard-won. Can there be much doubt that distant gods who 
watch over our doings to-day might well reason that our endeavours, howsoever well- 
intentioned to attain our goal, are misdirected, and our preparations fer the prize 
we wish to seize ill-contrived ? Do these gods, with all their benignity, not often 
remark at their high tables that here with us in India there is a sad tendency, iu- 
Btead of addressing ourselves to our immediate tasks and thereby acquiring strength 
to think and act as if all things will be added unto our stores if only independence 
would come. Independence may furnish facilities for advance in certain of our 
strivings, but in the main it is a goal to be sought after and worked for, it is not a 
mere means without which we have to sit with folded hands in idle waiting for the 
day that wo imagine must inevitably arrive at once. I trust 1 have not stressed the 
point over much, for to speak otherwise would have been ilie easier and the 
pleasanter course. But as I have spoken of the need for true preparation perhaps 
you would permit me to refer to that master thinker who more than two thousand 
years ago laid precisely the true foundations of the study of man in organized society 
Aristotle emphasized man’s innermost character as a 'political animal', and clearly 
marked off religion from politics. 'Jhat was unquestionably Ariatotle’s greatest con¬ 
tribution to the history of thought. History, particularly during the Middle Ages, 
furnishes a record of how departure Don* this compelling and sane principle threw 
the world into the turmoils of dissension. It took centuries in Europe to dispel the 
gloom and dismay of the Dark Ages induced by States confusing their properly 
appointed function with another sphere of man’s nature claiming imperiously his 
allegiance even more. Perhaps in this learned gathering, 1 may recall in support the 
words of the Latin Poet: “Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.” LucreiiuB is 
not writing a precise treatise like Aristotle but is unerringly delivering a warning. I 
leave it to you to consider whether we have not a lesson to learn from these wise 
men of old in the difiicult art of preparing ourselves for our desired destiny. The 
highest for us is not attainable, competent and gifted thinkers tell us, without com¬ 
plete freedom in our own house, without a truly national government. No one need 
quarrel with this, no one does or can dispute its essential validity, but that makes 
our duty to prepare for this supreme gift all the more instant and paramount. Here 
there is no scope for impatience, none for deflectioo. 

Pobt-War India 

The world has suffered immeasurable destruction during the present War It 
lies all around us postrate in the agony of death, and ruin and collapse are still 
moving fearfully apace, for even with the undoubted certainty of victory for the 
Allied arms, the intensity of conflict has not abated. We in India have enjoyed a 
comparatively sheltered position. Japan’s threat of invasion lasted but a short while 
But the impact of war has been nevertheless keenly felt, and the economic life of the 
people has suffered a tremendous shock. Prices have risen here several fold, in the 
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Punjab the index has nearly touched 400. as compared with 100 in September, 1939, 
In KiiKland the figure Btanda at only 167. This m a Btupendons fact, the implications 
of which bear upon every aapect of our economic life. Since all prices, includinp; 
those for Rcrvices, do not move in equal measure, it furnisheB at least a part of the 
explanation for prcHeut day impoverishment and scarcity of food for the whoh* areas 
and whole claHHcs of people. Indian attention naturally fastpiiH to-dny on India’s 
undoubted poverty. Jlow arc we to escape this poverty, and its inevitable conse- 
qniMiccB ? Phe remedy was pointed out in an unerring; manner by the Famine Com- 
inir-Hion of 18SJ more than sixty years a^o. We must not rest oiir economy exclusive¬ 
ly on aj<riciiUure, we must develop industries, for unbalanced economy not only 
imposes serious limitations on the possibility of growth, it means without dijubt for 
an old country like India with its teeming poruilation, poverty and starvation. 
Much thought has since been expended on plans for our deliverance from this 
perilous state, and several important steps taken to remedy the deep-seated funda¬ 
mental evil ; but industry has grown but slowly, and the unbalanced character of 
our economy still persiats in all its dire vigour. The result of it is that while else¬ 
where the challenire to master jioverty has been successfully overcome : Science and 
invention have so increased our power to produce wealth that poverty in the modern 
world is becoming an anachroniBin’, declared a large body ol leading thinkers in 
England some years ago, emphaBising in this connection the need for a comprehen- 
sivo and thorough-going ])olicy of industrial reorganization, in India as I’rof. A. V. 
Hill put it in a nutshell the other day the factor of safety is very low and appalling 
disaster will quickly follow unless radical remedicB are immediately adopted and 
industry poperly put in its rightful ])lace. 

Yet in India thought itself seems to waver in the distressing complications of 
Bfitunl circuiTistanceB and the day’s immediate need. Lord Wavell said the other 
day : "Agriculture mu.st take a high place—})erhapB the highest jdace of all -in our 
plans for the development of India after the War. Unless we succeed siibBtantially 
the standard of living in our villages, not only for the small farmer, hut for all 
who make their living on the land, India cannot become a wealthier or a healthier 
or abetter educated country.” And many have taken the counsel literally to the 
detriment of the eascutial need for a comprebeneive and thorough-going policy of 
industrial organization if we are going to survive the impact of a determined and 
advancing world. Lord Wavell could have meant no challenge to the well-established 
docirinofop a balanced economy and the imperious need in India of industrial deve¬ 
lopment—he was bringing into pointed relief what must be if our overwhelmingly 
large rural population is left inadequately fed and generally uncared for and ill- 
provided; perhaps he was thinking also that India like most other countries must 
largely produce her own food, at any rate, as far as one can see at present, and 
agriculture, therefore, must a.waya be a primary interest with us. But retd danger 
links here of erecting a false eonliict, I refer to it because I have seen signs of it not 
only ill the hurrit d arguments of short-sighted and interested political-plutfoims, but 
also in some other circles where calm reflexion should prevail. There is growing up 
a tendency to decry the champions of industrialization who are held up to ridicule as 
giving a wrong twist to onr real economics. An abiding lesson of the Great War is 
that a mainly agricultural country conducts her trade with the outside world at a 
growing disadvantage. With the advance of years, States, mainly agricultural, are 
faced with certain disaster ; they may, in exceptional circumstances, 
enjoy only a strictly limited measure of temporary well-being. Eut let 
there be no mistake about the import of the fast approaching faU that would con¬ 
front an unhjipp> India maintaining world’s largest population on her own agricul¬ 
ture and struggling to buy manufactured goods from abroad on terms increasingly 
uuf vourable. He who teaches otherwise is no friend of India. We are drifting 
towards perils that are of a certainty, we must strain every nerve to reconstruct our 
economic life. If we are not determined and alert to-day, the world is not going 
to stay for us in her swift and clear-sighted march forward and our doom may be 
irretrievably sealed. Experience and teaching alike point to one course of salvation. 
Plan to-day or perish, for man’s vision holds no prospect of another tomorrow for 
us. And remember that with poverty search for political freedom is idle, a thing of 
mere vanity and emptiness. 

The University 

Your University has grown with remarkably rapidity in size and numbers during 
the last forty years, to-day it is well-nigh the biggest in India. Such expansion 
;nu8t raise problems of the highest moment. Do numbers exhibit an equal measure 
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of progreBS and achievement ? Others more competent to remark have dwelt on the 
theme; I must resist the tern ptatioto embark on it, for it must be clear to those 
who are char|j;ed with the duty of wntchiiij; over its destiny that we are at a burst¬ 
ing [)oint, and machinery that was competent for its purposes two generations ago 
must already have proved to be inadequate. The question must be squarely faced: 
Is the organization of higher education in the province on a proper and satisfactory 
footing to-day ? for, if it is not, if there is undoubted scope for improvement nay 
for fundamental change, and we are in our conservatism or otherwise merely drifting, 
the youth of the province will have a heavy indictment to frame against us. We 
shall not have done our duty by our beloved Punjab, We have in our charge the 
most precious gift that God offers to the world, the youth of the people and its 
intelligence. Attend to it properly, cultivate it duly—-Btrenuoiis tasks for the most 
alert and the most sincere, there lies the road to national greatness ; falter in your 
course, engaged in mere tinkering and petty repair, and you forfeit man’s richest 
treasure. Our learned robes and complacent doctrines will not save us form un¬ 
answerable challenge at the bar of history. Society has undergone much radical 
transformation during the past two generations, even governments have cast their 
previous forms under pressure of changing circumstarjces, every sphere of activity 
has altered its methods and procedure, wc alone remain unmoved. Do you pretend 
to have discovered the final form in which the organization of higher education 
should rest or have we just dropped into a blind and unthinking alley ? Are we 
making our rightful contribution to tlie community’s welfare? Can we do so chocked 
in the tares and weeds of idle form and unprofitable langour ? The world is astir to 
day, reconstruction and planning are the prevailing ideas that inspire all man’s 
action. Let us also share in the quickening and raise the song of harvest home that 
we may be pure and wholesome grain acceptable in the eye of future generations. 

Of our youngmen I often bear dispargement. I wish to bear my witness, and 
•I speak with intimate knt)wledge and experience, tliat the average graduate of 
to-day carries a large measure of attainment than bis brother of yesterday or of 
a generation ago, and the more gifted accomplish work of increasing distinction, 
the best would take their place among scholars and path-breakers anywhere in the 
world. We have j)roved material of the highest excellence, and learning here is 
attended with the virtue of enlightened courage and the desire to act fearlessly. 
But society has failed to provide the right direction for the ability and character of 
our youth. They flounder in the sad moiTass of unemidoyment where they fall 
easy victim to despair and all its attendant gloom and frustration. As life’s tempest 
rage around us, if your youngmen are not able to contend with the actual needs of 
troubled humanity, our task of repairing the immense disasters that encompass us 
must remain unperformed. 

The question is often raised : Is the world threatened with a new dark age ? 
Certain it is that many lamps have gone out, and many lights grown dim. Hitler 
has gone so far as to soy that knowledge is ruin to a youngmen. Now rhilistines 
stalk every path and encumber our vision. The riddle of life is to be read anew, 
and many knots are to be united afresh. We must raise men of vision and strength, 
of force and determination, if we wish to lake our rightful place in the march of 
human progress. q"he will in public life has to be encountered, and forces around 
have to be dealt with. An earnest thinker, a genuine fiiend of India, advises in 
the words of Voltaire that the best one can do is to cultivate one's garden. The 
same set of values, it has been asserted, cannot be applied to public life as to 
private life. Moral standards change, the world is often powerful for us; our 
characters and our actions are strangely co-mingled. Wo have to seek enlightenment 
and firmness, we may then see the dawn appear, we may then rise like giants 
refreshed in joy’s new rising morn. And in the battle for peace, in the struggle for 
advance, in the achievement of fullness of life, rigid ways must go. As the French 
poet, Gautier, said addressing Titian across the spread of centuries : ‘Let me effect, 
thou great old man, by changing my lute with thy palette, a transposition of art.’ 
This is the youth’s great privilege, may you be able to pursue the great adventure, 
ever striving after nay ever attaining the glorious goal. 

To your ownself be true. That is the surest path to unfaltering success, to 
that achievement in which you contribute of your best, for the ways of Insincerity, 
howsoever speciously disguised even in the slightest measure, lie strewn with sad 
wreckages in the life’s great enterprise. And I venture to think that we cannot be 
true to ourselves unless, in the words of Iqbal, in our devotion to our motherland, 
we consider every particle of this dear land of our divine, nay a divinity in itself. 
The call of duty to-day is undeniably manifest; let us all, specially as we pass out, 
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equipped wilh knowledge and light, of this temple of learning to enter upon life^a 
larger struggles, resolve to consecrate our utmost, our every thought and energy 
to the service of India. India has need of it as never before in her history. Wo 
can deny it to her only at the peril of irretrievable extinction, if we offer it to her, 
we may win for her life everlasting glory and fadeless splendour. The moment 
to decide is to-day, or the choice goes by for ever. 


Ihe Bombay University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr. B. J. Wadia, Esq., 
M.A., Bar-at-l.aw, Vice-chancellor, at the annual convocation held on the 

15th. August 1944 :— 

All over the world the War has mobilized man’s will to prepare new plans of 
development and expansion for the post-war period. New theories and new ideas 
ot education are being freely discussed, and the time has come for us, with a wider 
hori^:on, to take larger views of oar educational aims and activities, it will always 
be our amlntiun in the years of future development to keep before us high standards 
of excelleiMiC, and equally to keep a high concei>Liun of the 'J'ruth as an end to be 
pursued for its own sake. d’ho more democratic we become, the more important 
it is that we mantain high standards in literature, in art and in science. With 
these standards before them our students must seek to discover and unravel the 
'i’ruth by experiment, by reason, and even by the imagination, 
in order to widen the bounds of humun knowledge from year to year. The path of 
knowledge is beset with dilliculties, which can bo overcome only by endurance and 
sdf-doniul. 'J’hongh the second uhlesi of the Universities mi India, our University is still 
young in years. It has not yet been greatly moved by the stir of the centuries, but 
in an age which measures most attainments by their market value it has gone its 
way with quiet perseverance, attracting many scholars bent on learning for its own 
sake, and yet prepared to face the hard realities of life. It is our ])ride that this 
University has always been coHinofiolitaii, and knows no barriers of birth, or class, 
or fortune. Its door are open to all. Our University is not only cosmopolitan in its 
composition, hut also cutl’.olic in its range. There are no limits to our range of 
study and scholarship, for we have not sought to restrict the pursuit of Truth 
within the narrow confines of a single field. We aim not only at the creation and 
eqtiipment of experts and s])ecialists, hut also humanizing and broadening the mental 
outlook of the students generally. Wo wish to be judged not merely by onr efforts 
to equip our students to comp "e successfully in the crafts and professions, but also 
by the influence which they will exercise on the imagination and the charaeler, not 
only of themselves, but of their fellow-citizenship also, with a view of enriching the 
corporate life of the community. It is not the purpose of higher education to teach 
our youth only to make a living, but also how to live a full life. 

No i)lan for the future development of education in the country can be 
complete without a full reconsideiut’oii of the scope and aims of University 
education. It is not the schools and colleges alone that are concerned, but the 
whole problem of the fitness of students is involved, and also the consideration of 
the aims and oliject of Universities and all they represent. A Univuslty is not a 
j)Iace for professional education. Its object is not to i)r<idnce ifid lawyers, or 
physicians, or engmeerB;but capable and culiurcd human beings. W ? have faeilites 
for the study of the ]>rofeHhions, but that is not our i>rimaiy object. What profe¬ 
ssional men should carry from a University is not mere professional knowledge, but 
the general culture which provides the background and throws light on the techni¬ 
calities of a special pursuit. We believe in the relatively greater importance of 
Roseari.h over ’Teaching in the dual aim of the Universities, and urge the need of 
a worthier output of original work from our graduates. There is no d(»ubt that onr 
Indian Universities have struck their roots deep into the soil, and are greatly 
affected by their environment, social, intellectual and political. At times there is nii 
arduous struggle between the student and the'environment, especially when it is 
overshadowed by communal feelings which often involve considerable bitterness. 
We have tried our best to see that communal bitterness does not distort our higher 
education and its aims, but 1 am not sure that we have always succeeded. That great 
factor, the sense of man’s equality and freedom which ailected the development of 
^qclent Greece and the Komau Republic, Is still absent from India. The country 
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will, however, look for its future leaders principally to the men and women who 
paflfl throu;!:h our doors ; but true leadership will be difficult of attainment unless we 
Kivo something more than lip-service to the great ideal of—country first and 
community afterwards. 

It is difficult to address an assembly of this nature without feeling that one 
cannot always avoid all the common places of education usually dealt with in 
Convocation addresses. There are some problems whichr'Brc none the less important 
because they are commonplace. It ia an old charge that we are yearly turning out 
more educated men than can get work suited to their abilities, and that therefore 
there must be something wrong with our educational system or with the world they 
enter after the school and college days are over. There is probably a great deal 
wrong with both ; but we can possibly have too many educated men in a country 
like India ? Do we not in these days think far too much in terms of what a man 
can do. not enough in terms of what he is or should be ? 'riin ao-called “failures” 
amongst our educated men are not an argument against education, for they might 
well be worse without it. No impartial observer, however, will deny that our 
system of education has been found wanting in many ways and that there is urgent 
need for reform. For the moment the “humanities” have been relegated to the 
background, hut it is refreshing to be reminded now and again that spirit and 
matter are mutually attractive, and that what has inspired man through the ages is 
something intangible which is not to be found midst the din of machines and in the 
activities of the factories and the workshops. 

There are at present signs of intense activity on the whole educational front, 
and it is evident that we are in for a prolonged struggle abDul the education of the 
post-war world. Ideas of education take diverse forms, but though all of them runs 
a common aim, that of a system in which the mind and 8?'irit of our youth should 
be nurtured into a fine personality and useful citizenship. We are today confronting 
a world in which cultural values are momentarily in dissolution, but we feel 
certain that sooner or later they will be restored to their proper places. Every one 
is agreed that the quality and quantity of our education must be improved after 
the war, and that we must aim at quality rather than quantity. There ia, however, 
a great divergence of opinion as to where the improvement is to be effected, and 
nowhere ia the divergence greater than among educationists themselves. It is for 
the Universities to see that such divergence does not confuse our perception of the 

higher valuse, bo that a man’s self may not seem greater than the race, and the 

present benefit more important than the permanent good. A sense of these values 
is the surest safeguard against the influence of catchwords and })hrnReB ; the great 
things of the huniau spirit still shine like stars pointing the way to the triumph 

or the tragedy of life, 'riio democratic tradition which the greater part of the 

world has inherited is rooted in certain beliefs about human nature and about the 
moral end which underlie a proper system of education, W'e must go back to the 
fundamental principles of moral training and responsibility, and give such training 
a larger place in our courses of study than we have bceu doing. The battle on the 
moral front has not yet been won. And it will not bo won, so long as there ie the 
tendency to i)lan the new world only in terms of material well-being and to think 
always of economic, and never of moral and spiritual values. 

No one can in our time deny the value and importance of scientific knowledge 
and study, and the ever-increasing luinibers of students who wish to join the science 
classes in our colleges and the Department of Technology testify to this value and 
importance. It ia sad to think that so many of them fail to secure admission. We 
want more science colleges and better equipment in our existing laboratories. I’his 
is the age of the machine, and it is only those scientifically developed countries with 
highly organized industries that will survive the present struggle. But even with 
regard to the methods of scientific study educationists arc not agreed. One thing is 
clear. Students of science need a broad and deep background to their training 
as much as others, and it is true to say that the want of a proper balance between 
the study of science and a study of the ‘•humanities” largely accounts for the 
unbalanced state of our modern civilization, ’rhis is not the occasion to discuss 
details of the different courses of study which will have to be recast. Speaking 
generally, there is a consensus of opinion that the education of the future ought to 
have a double aim, the aim of tleveloping the student’s individuality, and the aim of 
developing in him a strong sense of natirnal obligation. What ia specially required 
is not the teaching of party views nor of narrow communal predilections, but the 
teaching of great and united purposes which aim at the production of the good and 
liberal minded citizen. ^ 
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